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ERRATA 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1910-1911 

Include  in  the  "Text  Book  Commission"  the  names  of  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  "Religious  Education." 

Add  the  name  of  M.  Lovitch  to  the  Committee  on  "Civil  and  Religious 
Marriage  Laws." 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF 

ABRAHAM  GEIGER 

PIONEER  AND  LEADER  OF  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT 
IN  JUDAISM 

,IN  HONOR  OF  THE 

CENTENARY  OF  HIS  BIRTH 
MAY  24,  1910 
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Free  Distribution  of  Conference  Publications. 
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Board  of  Arbitration. 
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M.  J.  Gries, 
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Bible  Fund. 
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S.  Schwartz. 
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HONORARY  PRESIDENT,, 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES,  1910-1911. 

Publication. 

A.  Guttmacher,  S.  Foster,  S.  H.  Goldenson 

M.  II.  Harris,  J.  Silverman. 

Relief  Fund, 

J.  Stolz,  C.  S.  Levi,  I.  L.  Rypins. 

Sermonic  Literature. 

S.  Hirschberg,  A.  Brill,,  J.  Friedlander, 

J.  H.  Kaplan,  H.  Levi,  J.  Xieto, 

\V.  Wi  liner. 

Minister's  Handbook. 

M.   IT.  Harris,  H.  G.  Enelow,  M.  M.  Feuerlicht, 

L.  J.  Rothstein,  M.  Samfield. 

Con  temporaneom  His  to  ry. 

G.  Deutsch,  M.  X.  A.  Cohen,          I.  Lewinthal. 

Elaboration  of  a  Systematic  Jewish  Theology. 

S.  Schulman,  J.  Krauskopf,  M.  Landenberg, 

A.  Cronbach,  M.  Friedlander,  K.  Kohler, 

M.  Lrfkowii/.  D.  Xeumark,  ^\f.  Raisin, 

AY.  Rosenau. 

Social  and  Religious  Union. 

II.  Weiss,  K.  AY.  Leipziger,          A.Rhine, 

J.  Rappaport. 
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I-  M.  Franklin,  S.  L.  Kory,  S.  G.  Bottigheimei  . 

I.  Aaron,  E.  Mannheimer. 

and  State. 


W.  S.   Fri,Mlmaii.  .1.   Krauskopf,  M.A.Meyer, 

'ion,  \.  Gordon,  D.  Lefkowitz, 

AI.  NTewfield,  J.  B.  AA7ise. 
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Religious  Work  in  Universities. 

E.  N.  Calisch,  H.  Englander,  G.  Fox, 

F.  Cohn,  B.  Elzas,  A.  Hirschberg, 

S.  Koch,  I.  Warsaw. 

Personal  Prayers. 

H.  Berkowitz,  H.  Fisher,  I.  Landman, 

E.  Mayer,  C.  R.  Rubenstein,         M.  Salzman. 

Religious  Education. 

M.  J.  Gries,  H.  G.  Enelow,  M.  H.  Harris, 

J.  S.  Kornfeld,  J.  S.  Raisin,  J.  L.  Levy, 

H.  Berkowitz,  W.  H.  Fineshriber,  L.  Grossman, 

N".  Krass,  J.  Krauskopf,  J.  H.  Landau, 

A.  Simon,  G.  Solomon,  J.  Stolz. 

Curators  of  Archives. 
J.  Morgenstern,  J.  Mielziner. 

.  Investments. 

I.  E.  Marcuson,  M.  J.  Gries,  J.  H.  Meyer. 

Responsa. 

G.  Deutsch,  K.  Kohler. 

Defectives,  Dependents,  Delinquents. 

J.  S.  Kornfeld,  D.  Blaustein,  S.  C.  Lowenstein, 

S.  Peiser,  A.  Simon. 

Civil  and  Religious  Marriage  Laws. 

E.  Frisch,  J.  Blau,  S.  Bernard, 
H.  Barnstein,                M.  Reichler,                  A.  Weinstein. 

Editing  Year  Book. 

D.  Marx,  J.  Morgenstern,  M.  Heller. 

Synagogal  Music. 

H.  H.  Mayer,  B.  C.  Ehrenreich,        M.  Lovitch, 

M.  H.  Harris,  H.  Ettelson,  D.  Marx, 

F.  de  Sola  Mendes,      J.  Singer,  N".  Stern. 
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Tracts. 

M.  Heller,  U  M.  Franklin,  D.  Philipson, 

J.  Stolz,  L.  Wolsey. 

Finance. 

K.  Frisch,  J>-  Marx,  J   Morgenstern. 

Summer  Services. 

c,.  /.-pin.  \V.  II.  Fineshriber,      S.  K.  Cohen, 

('.  .1.  Fn'iind,  T.  Schanfarber,  S.  Hecht. 

Pulpit  Bureau. 

.'.ii-ii,  M.  Bergman,  E.  X.  Calisch, 

II.  Fnglander,  M.  Friedlander,  W.  S.  Friedman, 

M.  II.  Harris,  J.  Eauch,  G.  Zepin. 

Conversion  Formula. 


I).   1'liilip^nn.  II.  <i.  Kuclow,,  L.  M.  Franklin, 

K.  Kohler,  D.  Xeumark. 

Revision  of  Prayer  Book. 

J.  Stolz,  M.  Heller,  M.  H.  Harris, 

I.  S.  M-  A.  Guttmaclier,  i  K.  Kohler, 

T.  Schanfarber,  J.  Silverman. 

Board  of  Arbitration. 
G.  B.  Levi,  T.  Schanfarber. 

Soliciting  Funds. 

•  I  orgenstern,  M.  J.  Gries,  A.  Guttmacher, 

M.  II  I-:.  Frisch,  D.  Philipson, 

J,  Stolz. 

Bible  Fund. 

lilipson,  L.  Harrison,  S.  Hecht, 

\V.  II.  <;p-<'iilmrg,         A.  <;.  Afope?,  ^r.  Zielonka.' 

Week-Day  Service. 
I'-  (i-  Fii-low,  M.  Franklin,          ^F.  J.  Gries. 
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My  it  a  yog  and  Labor. 


S.  Foster, 
A.  Cronbach, 

D.  Blaustein, 
E.  Mayer, 

S.  N.  Deinard, 
L.  Mannheimer. 

Text-Book  Commission. 

M.  J.  Gries, 
F.  de  Sola  Mendes, 
E.  Calisch, 

D.  Philipson, 
L.  M.  Franklin, 
G.  Zepin, 
J.  Stolz. 

A.  Simon, 
L.  Grossman, 
M.  Harris, 

Co-operation  in  Cases  of  Emergency. 

M.  Heller,  S.  Sehulman,  M.  J.  Gries, 

J.  Krauskopf,  D.  Philipson. 


TE^IPOEARY  COMMITTEES  OF  CHAELEVOIX 
'      CONVENTION. 


W.  Friedman, 

S.  Hecht, 
S.  Sehulman, 


F.  Cohn, 
M.  Lovitch, 


President's  Message. 

J.  STOLZ,  Chairman. 
M.  J.  Gries,  M.  Harris, 

K.  Kohler,  A.  J.  Messing,  Sr. 

A.  Simon,  T.  Schanfarber, 

G.  Zepin. 

Resolutions. 

D.  LEFKOWITZ,  Chairman. 
S.  N.  Deinard,  S.  Ivory, 

D.  Marx,  I.  Eypins, 

L.  Witt. 

Auditing. 
G.  ZEPIN,  Chairman. 


M.  Feuerlicht, 


I.  Marcuson, 


M.  Newfield. 
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Man orial  Resolutions. 

I.  AARON,  Chairman. 

D.  Alexander,  J.  Blatt,  G.  Deutsch, 

L.  Gross,  A.  J.  Messing,  Jr.        L.  Volmer, 

J.  Mielziner,  H.  Wolf. 

Thanks. 

S.  HECHT,  Chairman. 
I).  Alexander,  M.  blessing,  L.  Witt. 

Nominations. 

L.  FRANKLIN,  Chairman. 

A.  Brill,  H.  Ettelson,  W.  Fineshriber, 

S.  Goldenson,  A.  Guttmacher,  M.  Eaisin, 

N.  Stern. 

Press. 

I.  LANDMAN,  Chairman. 
]'..   I-'risch,  I.  Klein,  L.  Rothstein. 

On  Recommendations  of  Publication  Committee. 

D.  PHILIPSON,  Chairman. 

M.  liar:  D.  Lefkowitz,  T.  Schanfarber, 

J.  Stolz,  J.  Morgenstern. 

Special  Committee  on  Report  of  "Social  and  Religious  Union/' 

M.  HARRIS,  Chairman. 

\\ .  Fineshriber,  L.  Franklin,  S.  Foster, 

K.  K ohler,  J.  Kornfeld,  A.  J.  Messing,  Sr. 
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Program  of  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention, 
Charlevoix,  Mich.,  June  28--July  4,  1910. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  28,  1910. 
Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

Prayer Rabbi  David  Philipson 

Week-Day  Service Rabbi  Abram  Brill 

President's  Message  .  . Rabbi  Max  Heller 

Memorial  Address Rabbi  Louis  Gross 

Prof.  Sigmund  Mannheimer 
Kaddish  and  Benediction Prof.  Gotthard  Deutsch 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29, 1910. 

Prayer Rabbi  S.  N".  Deinard 

Roll  Call. 

Reports : 

Corresponding  Secretary Rabbi  David  Marx 

Recording  Secretary  Rabbi  Julian  Morgenstern 

Treasurer Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries 

Publication  Committee Rabbi  Adolf  Guttmacher 

Finance  Committee Rabbi  David  Marx 

Investment  Committee Rabbi  Isaac  E.  Marcuson 

Pulpit  Bureau Rabbi  Henry  Cohen 

Social  and  Religious  Union Rabbi  Harry  Weiss 

Conversion  Certificate Rabbi  David  Philipson 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Reports: 

Board  of  Arbitration Eabbi  Jos.  Stolz 

Lyceum  Bureau Eabbi  Leo.  M.  Franklin 

Sermonic  Literature Eabbi  Sam'l  Hirschberg 

Synagogal  Music  Eabbi  Nathan  Stern 

Contemporaneous  History Eabbi  G.  Deutsch 

Eesponsa   Eabbi  G.  Deutsch 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Addn •.—  "The  Liberal  Movement  in  English  Jewry" 

Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  30,  1910. 
Eeligious  Education  Da}T. 

Prayer Eabbi  Sol  Kory 

Eeport  of  Eeligious  Education  Committee Eabbi  M.  J.  Gries 

LVvirw  of  Text  Books  on  Post-Biblical  History.  .  .Eabbi  Jos.  Stolz 

Discussion Eabbi  G.  Deutsch 

:    "School  Organization" Eabbi  Isaac  Landman 

Discussion  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore 

"Moving  Pictures,  Illustrative  of  Moses,  Samson  and  Esther." 
hibit  of  Eeligious  School  Books  and  Material. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

;i>sion  of  the  papers  of  the  morning. 
•:i  of  Certificate  of  Conversion. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

1,'oimd  Table: 

Workingman  and  the  Synagogue" ....  Eabbi  Sol  Foster 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  1,  1910. 
Abraham  Geiger  Day. 

Prayer Rabbi  Jos.  Blatt 

Report  of  Committee  on  Geiger  Centenary .Dr.  K.  Kohler 

Paper:    The  Reform  Movement  before  Geiger.  .Rabbi  J.  S.  Raisin 

Paper:    Abraham  Geiger  as  Reformer Rabbi  D.  Philipson 

Reading :    A  Letter  of  Geiger  to  his  Son Rabbi  K.  Kohler 

Paper :  The  Reform  Movement  after  Geiger  .  Rabbi  Max  Landsberg 

f  Rabbi  M.  Newfield 

Discussion  led  by ]  n  , ,  .    .  ,  , ,  n    .         , 

[  Eabbi  Adolf  Guttmacher 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Discussion  of  the  papers  of  the  morning. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Services Rabbi  Max  Raisin 

Conference  Sermon Rabbi  Wm.  Fineshriber 

Prayer  and  Benediction Rabbi  A.  J.  Messing,  Sr. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY  2,  1910. 

Services Rabbi  I.  E.  Marcuson 

Torah  and  Haftorah  Readings Rabbi  Louis  Witt 

Conference  Lecture Rabbi  Isaac  L.  Rypins 

Prayer  and  Benediction Rabbi  Tobias  Schanf arber 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  JULY  3,  1910. 

Prayer  .  . .  .• Rabbi  Harry  Ettelson 

Reports : 

Special  Committee  on  "Social  and  Religious  Union" 

Rabbi  M.  Harris 

Auditing  Committee Rabbi  G.  Zepin 

Instruction  of  Deaf,  Blind,  etc Rabbi  A.  Simon 

Paper :    Religion  and  the  Social  Evil Rabbi  Hy.  Berkowitz 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Iieports : 

Committee  on  Certificate  of  Conversion  (continued) 

Church  and  State Eabbi  Win.  Friedman 

Systematic  Jewish  Theology Eabbi  S.  Schulman 

Minister's  Handbook Babbi  M.  Harris 

Memorial  Eesolutions Eabbi  I.  Aaron 

Tracts Eabbi  M.  Heller 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JULY  4,  1910. 

Prayer  Eabbi  S,  Hecht 

National  Anthem. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Eeport  on  Minister's  Handbook  (continued).- 

Eeport :    Harmonization  of  Mosaic  and  Modern  Laws 

Eabbi  Ephraim  Frisch 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Eeports : 

Free  Distribution  of  Conference  Publications. Eabbi  M.  Heller 

Solicitation  of  Funds Eabbi  J.  Morgenstern 

Summer  Services Babbi  G-.  Zepin 

Personal  Prayers Eabbi  M.  Harris 

President's  Message  Eabbi  Jos.  Stolz 

Special  Committee  on  Eeport  of  Publication  Committee 

Babbi  D.  Philipson 

I. '••solutions Babbi  D.  Lefkowitz 

Thanks    Eabbi  S.  Hecht 

Nominations   Eabbi  L.  M.  Franklin 

Election  of  Officers. 

Trayer  and  Benediction Eabbi  K.  Kohler 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  T WENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS, 

Held  at  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  June  28--JuIy  4,  1910. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  28,  1910. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  in  the  pa- 
vilion of  "The  Inn,"  Charlevoix,  Mich.  Eabbi  Max.  Heller  pre- 
sided. The  invocation  was  spoken  by  Eabbi  David  Philipson.  The 
evening  services  for  the  week-day  were  read  by  Eabbi  Abram  Brill. 
The  President  delivered  his  message  (Appendix  A)  which  was, 
upon  motion,,  duly  seconded,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent's Message. 

After  the  announcement  of  certain  slight  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram, as  printed,  Eabbi  Louis  Gross  read  a  Memorial  address 
(Appendix  B)  in  honor  of  Prof.  Sigmund  Mannheimer,  our  de- 
ceased colleague.  Dr.  G.  Deutsch  led  in  the  recital  of  the  Kaddish 
in  memory  of  Prof.  Mannheimer  and  Eabbi  B.  A.  Bonnheim,  and 
then  pronounced  the  benediction. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29,  1910. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  President 
Max.  Heller. 

Eabbi  Samuel  N.  Deinard  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 
During  the   Convention,  the  following  fifty-four  members  re- 
sponded to  the  roll-call : 
Aaron,  Israel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Alexander,  David,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
'  Blatt,  Joseph,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Brill,  Abram,  Greenville,  Miss. 
Colin,  Fred.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Deinard,  Sam'l,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Deutsch,  G.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Enelo\v,  H.  G.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Ettelson,  Harry,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Feuerlicht,  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Fineshriber,  Wm.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Foster,  Sol.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Franklin,  Leo.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Friedman,  Wm.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Frisch,  Eph.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Goldenson,  Sam'l,  Albany,  X.  Y. 
Gries,  M.  J.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gross,  Louis,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Grossman,  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Guttmacher,  Adolf,  Baltimore,  Mil. 
Harris,  Maurice,  New  York. 
Hecht,  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Heller,  Max.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Klein,  Israel,  Chicago,  111. 
Kohler,  Kaufman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Kornfeld,  J.  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Kory,  Sol.  L.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Landman,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
^owitz,  David,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

h.  Meyer,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Man- ii -nn.  Naac,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Marx.  David,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Massing,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  Bloomington.  111. 

A.  J.,  Sr.,  Chicago,  111. 
-.  Mayer,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Micl/incr.  Jacob.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Montefiore.  Claude  (',..  London,  England. 
Morten-cm.  Julian.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

lield.  .\!«irri«:.  liirniin^hani,  Ala. 
I'liilip-dii.  Diiviil.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

ill,  Jac-.l,.  j.;i^  \'.-;(-,.   \.  .\|,.\. 
liainii.   Max..  Meridian,  Mj<>. 
llntli-trin.   Leonard.  Alexandria.  La. 
I'aul.   Minn. 

nfarber,  T..i»ia>.  (  !ii,-;l^»,  111. 

Sclnilmaii.  Sain'],  New  York, 
""•ilium.  Aloani.  \\'a<liin^ton,  D.  C. 

B,    Natlian,   Providence.   R.   I. 

/.  .lo»e|.li.  Chicago,  111. 

.   1,,-on.  (  liarle^toii.  \V.  Va. 
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\\Viss,   Harry.   .Macon,  Ga. 
Will-.,  Louis,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
\\Olf,  Horace,  LaFayette,  Intl. 
Zepin.  (Jrui-nv.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


During  the  Convention,  communications  and  greetings  were  re- 
ceived from  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  Rabbis  Wm.  Rosenau,  N".  Krass, 
L.  Wintner,  A.  R.  Levy,  Sol.  Bauer,  D.  L.  Liknaitz,  Mendel  Silber, 
1.  S.  Moses,  S.  Schulman,  Hy.  Berkowitz,  Hy.  Cohen,  I.  Lewin- 
thal,  M.  Salzman,  H.  Englander,  Chas.  Freund,  Leo  and  Eugene 
Mannheimer,  Max.  Landsberg,  Wm.  H.  Greenburg,  S.  Hirschberg, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Seelenfreimd.  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  and  Dr.  Chas. 
Singer. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rabbi  David  Marx. 
was  then  read,  and  on  motion  received  with  thanks  and  referred 
to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 
i 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  Corresponding  Secretary  begs  leave  to  report  that 
during  the  months,  November,  1909  to  June,  1910,  all  the  duties  of  the 
office  were  discharged  within  his  ability. 

Immediately,  upon  ascertaining  the  time  and  place  of  this  meeting,  letters 
were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Conference,  informing  them  of  same  and 
announcements  were  furnished  the  Jewish  Press.  On  May  10th,  notices 
of  the  tentative  program  were  sent  to  our  members  and  to  the  press. 
On  June  16th,  the  completed'  program  was  mailed  to  all  concerned. 

The  secretaries  of  the  congregations,  in  which  our  members  officiate, 
were  requested  to  invite  their  respective  boards  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  rabbi  to  this  Convention  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  set 
forth.  Quite  a  number  of  encouraging  replies  were  received.  In  .accord- 
ance with  the  action  of  the  last  Conference,  the  members  were  circularized 
to  set  aside  Sabbath  Zachor  for  making  appeals  for  the  Alliance  Israelite. 
The  press  was  informed  of  our  intentions  and  a  congratulatory  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Alliance  upon  the  occasion  of  its  jubilee  celebration.  For  all 
of  which  we  received  grateful  acknowledgment  from  that  worthy  society. 

Letters,  expressive  of  our  sympathy,  together  with  copies  of  the  Year 
Book,  were  sent  to  all  persons  and  institutions,  included  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History,  and  attention 
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was  directed  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Conference  in  memory  of  departed 
benefactors  and  scholars. 

The  greetings  and  encouragement  of  the  Conference  were  conveyed  to  the 
liberal  Jewish  organizations  across  the  waters  and  the  publications  of  the 
Conference  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Most  gratifying,  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  replies  were  received. 

All  firms  and'  individuals  who  had  assisted  in  making  successful  the 
exhibit  of  the  Sabbath-School  Committee  were  duly  thanked. 

The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  was  asked  for  its  assist- 
ance in  inaugurating  services  at  summer  resorts.  An  assurance  of  co- 
operation was  received.  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
(  ommittee  on  Summer  Services  for  full  information.  To  our  request  that 
a  rabbi  be  placed  in  the  congested  districts  of  New  York,  no  answer  has 
as  yet  been  .received.  Both  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  announce  that  they  provide  instruction  in  sociology. 
Both  institutions  have  under  advisement  the  establishment  of  courses  for 
those  who  desire  to  work  amongst  deaf  mutes. 

I  believe  that  the  matter  of  the  Ehrlich  subvention  is  now  satisfactorily 
disposed  of. 

Letters  were  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  I.  O.  B.  B.  and  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  calling  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  the  public  with  an  accurate  statement  of  such 
Jc wish  Palestinian  institutions  as  are  worthy  of  support.  At  the  last 
im-rting  of  the  latter  organization  the  matter  was  discussed  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  secure  and  make  public  the  desired  information. 

Address  cards  were  sent  to  all  our  members.  Some  responded.  Others 
did  not.  As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  make  known  changes 
in  address,  there  is  a  miscarriage  of  mails.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  be  informed  of  the  proper  address  of  the  members 
to  insure  the  prompt  delivery  of  communications. 

All  members  of  committees  were  notified  of  their  appointment.  The 
ivo  chairmen  were  asked  to  present  with  their  reports,  two  carbon 
copies  of  the  same.  This  is  exceedingly  important.  Compliance  therewith 
will  facilitate  the  appearance  of  the  Year  Book. 

There  have  been  many  calls  for  our  free  publications.  It  may  be  of  in- 
to know  that  requests  have  come  for  tracts,  etc.,  from  South  Africa, 
England,  Australia,  Honolulu,  Russia,  Holland  and  other  parts  of  Conti- 
nental Europe. 

I  take  pleasure  in  here  recording  my  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy 
I  at    tin-  hands  of  our  publishers,  The  Bloch  Publishing  Co.     Their 
advic<-  has  been  valuable;  their  service,  prompt  and  thorough. 
The  following  vouchers,  amounting  to  $± nr>!i.7i;.  have  been  issued: 
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1909. 

Nov.  26,     J.  Morgenstern,  Cor.  Sec'y,  trip  to  New  York  and  Con- 
ference Expenses    $  85.00 

D.  Lefkowitz,  Record.  Sec'y   5.65 

H.  H.  Grant,  Stenographer,  trip  to  New  York 81.60 

Young  Israel,  printing 15.80 

Starchroom  Printing  Co.,  printing   19.17 

Dec.      2,     D.   Philipson,   telegrams    1.54 

Dec.      7,     M.  Rose,  insurance  on  plates   22.64 

Pension    83.33 

Pension    30.00 

Publisher's  Printing  Co.,  binding   174.41 

Dec.    10,     Henry  Berkowitz,  Personal  Prayer  Committee 59.70 

C.  A.  Rubenstein,  Personal  Prayer  Committee   9.30 

I.  L.  Rypins,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati   35.00 

Montag  Bros.,  printing    12.80 

Mower-Hobart  Co.,  office  supplies 3.50 

D.  Marx,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati   28.00 

D.  Marx,  Hymnal  Revision  Committee   7.00 

D.  Marx,  Cor.  Sec'y   8.25 

Dec.    13,     S.  Schulman,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati   50.00 

H.  Berkowitz,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati 30.00 

J.  Stolz,  Exec.'  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati 16.00 

Dec.    15,     Max.  Heller,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati   56.00 

Dec.    16,     Wm.  Rosenau,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati   33.00 

Dec.    17,     H.  H.  Grant,  stenographic  services   100.00 

Dec.    20,     M.  J.  Gries,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati .  15.00 

Dec.    24,     M.  J.  Gries,  Ehrlich   Subvention    50.00 

M.  J.  Gries,  M'kitze  Nirdamin    10.00 

M.  J.   Gries 4.39 

1910. 

Jan.      3,     Pension    25.00 

Pension    15.00 

Jan.    11,     I.  Aaron,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati 27.00 

Jan.    13,     S.  Schulman,  expenses  Sunday-School  exhibit   9.50 

F.  D.  Elmer,  expenses  Sunday-School  exhibit 5.00 

D.  Marx,  Cor.  Sec'y   8.00 

Jan.    18,     M.  H.  Harris,  Exec.  Com.,  trip  to  Cincinnati    55.50 

Jan.    24,     Woolner  &  Co.,  reimbursement  of  interest 10.00 

Feb.      3,     M.  J.  Gries,  express  Sunday-School  exhibit    1.10 

Pension     25.00 

Pension    15.00 

Feb.    13,     Publisher's   Printing   Co.,  binding    222.56 

Guardian  Saving  Trust  Co.,  box  rental   5.00 

D.  Marx,  Cor.  Sec'v 12.00 
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Mar.  3,  Pension  25-°° 

Pension  15-°° 

D.  Marx,  Cor.  Sec'y  20-°° 

Mar.  15,     M.  J.  Gries,  Luncz  Subvention   

Apl.  1,  Pension  25-°° 

Pension  15-°° 

Publisher's  Printing  Co.,  binding  39.25 

May  3,  Pension  25-°° 

Pension  15.00 

N.  Stern,  Hymnal  Revision  Com 10.10 

Young  Israel,  printing  Digest  14.81 

Berkowitz,  printer,  circulars  Min.  Hand  Book  7.96 

Colonial  Printing  Co.,  printing,  office  Treas 18.05 

D.  Marx,  Cor.  Sec'y  7.50 

June     2,     J.  Morgenstern,  postage  Year  Book  100.00 

June  7,  Pension  25.00 

Pension  15.00 

Hy.  Berkowitz,  Personal  Prayer  Com 9.00 

Montag  Bros.,  circular  letters  3.25 

Murphy  Parker  Co.,  printing  Haggadoth 68.10 

J.  Morgenstern,  Record.  Sec'y,  Com.  on  Time  and  Place.  .  13.00 

D.  Marx,  Cor.  Sec'y  12.00 

June     9,     H.  Weiss,  Social  and'  Relig.  Union  Com 16.10 

June  10,  Guardian  Saving  &  Trust  Co.,  expenses  and  service  ....  38.12 

S.  H.  Goldenson,  Publication  Com 6.20 

A.  Guttmacher,  Publication  Com 8.80 

June  14,    Max.  Heller,  telegrams  2.15 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  Conference  my  thanks  for  the 
honor  and  confidence  shown  me.  Though  the  work  has  been  exacting,  it 
has  been  attended  to,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  If  mistakes  were  committed, 
I  crave  your  indulgence.  Fraternally  submitted, 

DAVID  MABX, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Eabbi  Julian  Morgen- 
stern,  was  then  read,  and  on  motion  received  and  ordered  printed 
in  the  Year  Book. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

TLEMEN  :     Since  the  last  Convention  of  the  Conference,  your  Executive 
Committee  has  held  three  meetings,  on  November  16th,  in  New  York  City; 
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on  December  7th,  in  Cincinnati;  and  on  June  28th,  in  Charlevoix,  Mich., 
at  which  the  following  business  was  transacted. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  size  of  the  year-book  of  the  last  Convention  it 
was  d'eemed  advisable  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  question  of  re- 
printing the  report  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  and  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  a  supplementary  index  of  year-books,  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  the  recent  Convention,  until  next  year. 

Fifty  copies  of  the  Sabbath  Eve  and  Morning  Service  were  upon  request 
presented  to  the  College  Settlement  of  Philadelphia  and  one  hundred  copies 
of  the  Week-Day  Service  to  the  Custodian  Home  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  Fifty 
copies  each  of  the  Sabbath  Service  and  the  Hymnal  were  sent  to  the 
Auburn  Prison,  and  twelve  copies  each  of  the  Sabbath  Service  and  Hagga- 
cloth  were  sent  to  the  Mansfield  Correction  Institute. 

It  was  decided  that  henceforth  all  Conference  moneys  be  invested  only 
in  bonds  approved  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in  cer- 
tificates of  participation  in  mortgages  with  banks  or  companies,  or  in 
other  mortgages  carefully  examined  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Investments,  all  investments  subject  to  legal  advice  as  to  their  taxability. 

The  binding  of  one  thousand  Seder  Haggadoth  was  ordered. 

The  manuscript  of  the  Revised  Scriptural  Readings,  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  by  the  last  Convention,  was  given  in  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  taken  at  the  previous  Convention,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Solicitation  of  Funds  for  Bible,  Tract,  and  Relief  Purposes  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  President,  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secre- 
taries, and  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Bible,  Tract  and  Relief  Funds. 
This  committee  was  given  power  to  devise  its  own  plan  of  operation. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Conference  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided that  henceforth  the  Conference  pay  only  one-half  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  attending  its  annual  Fall 
meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  to  all  our  members  that  a  special  appeal 
be  made  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  Purim  for  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  in  commemoration  of  its  jubilee. 

A  subvention  of  $10.00  was  voted  the  M'kitze  Nird'amin  Society  and  a 
subscription  for  one  set  of  Luncz'  Talmud  Yerushalmi  was  ordered. 

Favorable  action  was  taken  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Contemporaneous  History  in  its  report  to  the  recent  Conference  that 
the  Executive  Committee  communicate  with  the  Society  for  Liberal  Juda- 
ism in  Germany,  with  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  of  London,  with  Mr. 
Isaac  Jacobs  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  Mr.  N.  Pereferkowitch  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  expressing  the  gratification  of  the  Conference  at  the 
triumphal  onward  march  of  the  liberal  interpretation  of  Judaism,  and 
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offering  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  publications  of  the  Conference,  par- 
ticularly year-books  and  rituals. 

Re-prints  were  ordered  of  the  following  papers  read  before  the  recent 
Conference:  "David1  Einhorn,"  Kohler;  "Intermarriage/'  Feldman; 
"Mixed  Marriages  and  their  relation  to  the  Jewish  Religion,"  Schulman; 
"The  Workingman  and  the  Synagog,"  Foster. 

During  the  year  the  following  resignations  from  the  Conference  were 
accepted:  Charles  Fleischer,  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  I.  L.  Leucht,  Max.  Margolis, 
Samuel  Sale,  and  Stephen  S..  Wise. 

The  following  members  were  reinstated :  Elias  Margolis,  Julius  New- 
man, and  Michael  Gabriel  Solomon. 

Rabbi  A.  Blum  was  elected  to  membership. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JULIAN  MORGENSTERN, 

Recording   Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Moses  J.  Gries,,  was  then  read. 
Rabbi  Gries  received  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  for  his  labors. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee 
for  report  on  the  recommendations  contained  therein. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Treasurer  desires  to  thank  the  Conference  for  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  and  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference. 

Your  Treasurer  was  duly  elected  in  November  of  1909,  at  the  New  York 
Conference,  but  the  moneys  of  the  Conference,  its  securities  and  the  Treas- 
urer's records  were  not  finally  and  properly  delivered  to  me  until  February 
2,  1910.  I  am  pleased1  to  report  that  thus  far  all  records  and  accounts 
set-in  to  be  correct.  Some  confusion  still  continues  with  some  members 
who  claim  to  have  paid  in  former  years  and  who  declare  that  they  do 
not  owe  the  Conference  as  much  money  as  is  shown  upon  the  books.  With 
-Distance  of  the  former  Treasurer  I  hope  to  have  these  accounts  satis- 
factorily adjusted  in  the  very  near  future. 

Although  I  have  been  acting  as  Treasurer  in  reality  only  a  little  more 
tlum   four  months,  every  member  not  in  good  standing  on  the  books  has 
.1    three   notices   requesting  the  payment  of  the  dues.     I   regret  to 
say  tlint  a  number  are  still  in  arrears,  as  is  shown  in  the  detailed  account 
sulmiitted.     It  would'  be  a  saving  of  expense  and  of  labor  if  the 
won  1<1  pay  upon  receipt  of  the  first  notice. 
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I  desire  to  report  that  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Investment  Committee, 
the  moneys  of  the  Conference  are  now  invested  as  follows : 

$23,000  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Balance  of  funds  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  daily  balances.  ( Balance  at  this  date  is  $1,- 
393.00.) 

In  order  to  establish  more  improved  business  methods  and  to  safeguard 
the  moneys  and  securities  of  the  Conference,  the  Treasurer  begs  to  offer 
the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  make  immediate 
transfer  of  all  books  of  record,  all  moneys  and'  all  securities,  properly  en- 
dorsed, to  the  new  Treasurer  immediately  following  his  election. 

2.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Executive   Committee  shall   designate  the 
banks  in  which  the  moneys  and  securities  of  the  Conference  shall  be  de- 
posited. 

3.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  moneys  of  the  Conference  shall  be  deposited 
and  all  Certificates,  Stocks,  Bonds  and  Securities  shall  be  registered  in  the 
name  of  the  Conference. 

4.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  securities  shall  be  deposited  in  a  safety  de- 
posit box  as  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  box  shall  be 
opened  only  in  the  presence  of  the  Treasurer  and  a  deputy  to  be  appointed 
fcy  the  President. 

5.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer's  report  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Conference  after  having  been  duly  audited  by  expert  accountants,  for  which 
audit  the  Executive  Committee  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  the  neces- 
sary expenditure. 

6.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  shall   furnish  a  bond   in  an  ap- 
proved surety  company,  said  surety  bond  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Conference. 

7.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  fiscal  year  shall  end  June  10th.     This  change 
is   recommended   in   order   that   the  books   may  be   properly   closed   and    a 
complete  financial  statement,  duly  audited,  may  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference and  thus  be  published  in  the  Year  Book. 

8.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the   Conference  adopt  a   folded  voucher  check 
instead  of  the  present  form  of  check. 

This  change  is  recommended  in  order  that  the  original  bills  for  payment 
may  be  attached  to  the  folding  voucher  check,  or  if  there  are  no  original 
"bills  for  payment  a  description  of  the  services  rendered,  or  the  nature  of 
the  payment,  should  be  embodied  in  this  voucher  check  together  with  the 
address  of  the  payee.  This  would  improve  the  records  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  check  every  bill  properly. 

9.  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  shall   furnish  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  the  names  and  addresses  of  new 
members  elected  and  that  such  names  shall  not  appear  in  the  Year  Book 
until  the  Treasurer  shall  have  notified   the  Corresponding  Secretary  that 
the  first  payment  of  dues  has  been  properly  received. 
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Your   Treasurer   begs   to   submit   the   following   Annual    Report    of    the 
financial  conditions  of  the  Conference. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  FROM  NOVEMBER  2,  1909,  TO  JUNE  17,  1910. 

RECEIPTS. 
1909. 
Dec.    27,     Balance  of  cash  in  hand  of  former  treasurer  as  shown  • 

per  report  of  November  2,  1909  $1,523.03 

Dues. 

Dec.    15,     Frank   L.   Rosenthal    $10.00 

Marcus  Salzman    10.00 

Julius  H.  Meyer   15.00 

M.  S.  Levy  10.00 

Edward  S.  Levy   10.00 

A.  S.  Isaacs   5.00 

Samuel    Hirschberg    5.00 

A.  Blum    5.00 

Dec.    16,     Ed.  N.  Calisch 5.00 

Dec.    27,     Received  through  Chas.  S.  Levi — 

A.  R.  Levi    10.00 

J.   Newman    5.00 

M.   Sessler    5.00 

A.   Anspacher    5.00 

I.  E.  Marcuson    5.00 

S.   G.   Bottigheimer    5.00 

F.    Braun    10.00 

M.   Harris 5.00 

A.   G.   Moses    5.00 

H.  M.  Fischer   10.00 

S.  E.  Goldstein    15.00 

E.  Margolis    25.00 

D.  Lefkowitz    5.00 

I.  L.  Rypins 5.00 

K.    Kohler    10.00 

C.  A.  Rubenstein    10.00 

M.    Currick    10.00 

J.  H.  Landau    5.00 

Sol.  Kory    10.00 

Joel  Blau    5.00 

E.  Leipziger   5.00 

F.  A.   Levy    10.00 

H.   Cohen    5.00 
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L.   Stern    5.00 

I.   S.  Moses    10.00 

Theo.  Joseph    5.00 

G.   N.   Hausman    10.00 

F.  Mendes    10.00 

Wm.  Friedman    5.00 

I.  Aaron    15.00 

E.  G.  Hirsch   10.00 

Martin  Meyer    10.00 

S.  Hecht   5.00 

G.  H.  Kohut    5.00 

1910. 

Feb.  7,  E.  Ellinger  5.00 

L.  Kuppin  10.00 

Mar.  16,  J.  Leonard  Levy  5.00 

Harry  W.  Ettelson  5.00 

Leo  Mannheimer  5.00 

Harry  Englander  5.00 

Eli  Mayer  5.00 

Jacob  Mielziner  10.00 

David  Neumark  5.00 

Adolph  Guttman  5.00 

Nathan  Stern  5.00 

Julius  Rappaport  10.00 

Isaac  Landman  5.00 

Louis  Bernstein  10.00 

Max.  L.  Margolis  5.00 

M.  J.  Gries  5.00 

G.  Deutsch  5.00 

Isad'ore  Rosenthal  5.00 

M.  Noot  5.00 

Mar.  22,  Aaron  P.  Drucker  5.00 

J.  L.  Magnes  5.00 

Isaac  L.  Rypins  5.00 

H.  G.  Enelow  ' 5.00 

Joseph  Bogen  5.00 

Chas.  J.  Freund  5.00 

Aaron  L.  Weinstein  5.00 

Mar.  29,  Solomon  Foster  5.00 

Leonard  J.  Rothstein  5.00 

Jacob  Nieto  10.00 

M.  Friedlander  5.00 

A  pr.      2,     I.  L.  Leucht   5.00 
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Apr.  .1.  Wolff  Willner  10.00 

Charles  Fleischer  5.00 

Leon  Harrison  10.00 

David  Marx  10.00 

Apr.  7,  Samuel  H.  Goldenson  5.00 

Nathan  Gordon  5.00 

Louis  Daniel  Gross  5.00 

Jacob  Singer  5.00 

Apr.  15,  David  Blaustein  10.00 

Max  Reichler 5.00 

Samuel  Schulman  5.00 

David  Rosenbaum  5.00 

Apr.    28,     Abram  Simon 5.00 

May  6,  Frederick  Cohn  5.00 

Jacob  S.  Raisin  5.00 

May  12,  Mendel  Silber  5.00 

Simon  R.  Cohen  5.00 

Abraham  R.  Levy  5.00 

Win.  H.  Fineshriber  5.00 

William  Rosenau  5.00 

Emanuel  Kahn 5.00 

Louis  Stern  5.00 

May  16,  Montague  N.  A.  Cohen  5.00 

Horace  J.  Wolf  5.00 

Joseph  Leiser  5.00 

Louis  Wolsey  5.00 

Jacob  H.  Kaplan  5.00 

Samuel  Schwartz  5.00 

Wm.  H.  Greenburg 5.00 

Joseph  Blatt  5.00 

George  Solomon  10.00 

Emanuel  Gerechter  5.00 

May  27,  Sigmund  Frey  5.00 

Ephraim  Frisch  5.00 

Samuel  N.  Deinard  5.00 

G.  George  Fox 5.00 

Seymour  G.  Bottigheimer  5.00 

Bernard  C.  Ehrenreich  5.00 

Victor  Caro  5.00 

Morris  Xewfield  5.00 

June  7,  Marcus  Salzman  5.00 

Max.  J.  Merritt  5.00 

Samuel  Koch  10.00 

N'athan  Krass  5.00 
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Ephraim   Feldman 5.00 

M.   Spitz    10.00 

June     8,     Meyer    Lovitch    5.00 

June  11,     Joseph  Jasin 5.00 

M.    Sessler    5.00 

Moses  P.  Jacobson   15.00 

June  16,     Max  C.   Currick    5.00 

Joseph  Silverman   10.00 

Abram  Hirschberg    5.00 

Harry   H.   Mayer    10.00 

June  17,     Isadore  Lewenthal    5.00 

Eraanuel    Schreiber     5.00 

Martin  Zielonka    10.00 

$    875.00 

Tract  Fund. 
1909. 

Dec.    15,     Newark,  N.  J.,  congregation   $      15.00 

Temple  .Sinai,  New  Orleans    10.00 

Cong.  B'nai  Yeshurum,  Des  Moines 25.00 

Cong.  B'nai  Israel,  Davenport,  Iowa    2.00 

$      52.00 

Publication. 

1909. 

Dec.    15,     Bloch   Publishing   Company    $    500.00 

Dec.    27,     Bloch  Pub.  Co.    (from  Chas.  S.  Levi) 1,000.00 

1910. 

Jan.      3,     Bloch   Publishing   Company    600.00 

Jan.    28,     Bloch   Publishing   Company    500.00 

Mar.     2,     Bloch   Publishing   Company    250.00 

Apr.      2,     Bloch  Publishing   Company    300.00 

Apr.    28,     Bloch  Publishing  Company    200.00 

May    31,     Bloch   Publishing   Company    200.00 

June     8,     Bloch   Publishing   Company    213.74 

$3,763.74 
Interest. 
1910. 

Jan.    10,     Interest  on  Bills  Receivable  paid $    150.00 

Feb.      1,     The  Commercial  National   Bank  on  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit    50.10 

Interstate  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  on  Certificates 

of   Deposit    9.00 

Mar.  31,     The    Guardian    Savings    &   Trust    Company, 

interest  on  account  to  April  1,  1910 145.19 

$    354.20 
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Investment  Account. 
1910. 

Jan.    10,     Bills   Receivable    paid    $12,000.00 

Feb.      1,     The  Commercial  German  National  Bank,  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit    6,680.00 

Interstate  Bank  &  Trust  Company,   Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit   1,200.00 

$19,880.00 

General  Expense. 
1910. 
Apr.      7,     Bloch  Publishing  Company,  on  account  books 

N.  Krass  .  $         3.15 


Total  Receipts $26,451.21 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  Expense. 
1909. 
Dec.    14,     Julian  Morgenstern,  for  trip  to  New   York 

and  expense  of   Conference    $  85.00 

David   Lefkowitz 5.65 

H.  H.  Grant   81.60 

Young   Israel    15.80 

Starchroom  Publishing  Co 19.17 

Dec.    16,     David    Philipson    1.54 

Montag  Bros 12.80 

Mower-Hobart  Co 3.50 

David  Marx    8.25 

1910. 

Jan.      5,     H.  H.   Grant    100.00 

Moses  J.  Gries 4.39 

M.    J.    Gries,    Foreign    Exchange    for    A.    B. 

Ehrlich    50.00 

M.  J.  Gries,  Foreign  Exchange  for  M'kitze 

Nirdamin  Society    10.00 

Jan.    21,     David  Marx    8.00 

Samuel   Schulman    9.50 

Rev.  Franklin  D.  Elmer 5.00 

Moses  J.  Gries   1.10 

Mar.     2,     Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Company   5.00 

David   Marx    12.00 

Mar.  16,     David    Marx    20.00 

Apr.    15,     A.  M.  Luncz   2.40 
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May    12,     Xathan    Stern    10.10 

Young   Israel    14.81 

Berkowitz    7.96 

Colonial  Printing  Company   18.05 

David  Marx    7.50 

June     8,     Julian   Morgenstern    100.00 

June  16,     Montag  Bros 3.25 

Julian  Morgenstern   13.00 

David  Marx    12.00 

Harry  Weiss   16.10 

Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co 38.12 

$    701.59 

Executive  Committee. 
1909. 

Dec.    16,     I.  L.  Rypins   .* $  35.00 

David   Marx    28.00 

1910. 

Jan.      5,     Samuel  Schulman    50.00 

Henry  Berkowitz 30.00 

Joseph  Stolz   16.00 

Max.   Heller    56.00 

Wm.  Rosenau   '. 33.00 

Moses  J.  Gries   15.00 

Sigmund  Rheinstrom    15.80 

Israel  Aaron   27.00 

Jan.    11,     M.  H.  Harris 55.50 

—     $    361.30 

Publication. 
1909. 

Dec.    16,     Morris   Rose $  22.64 

Publishers  Printing  Co 177.41 

Henry  Berkowitz    59.70 

Charles  Rubenstein    9.30 

David  Marx 7.00 

1910. 

Jan.      5,     Publishers  Printing   Co. 1.43 

Mar.     2,     Publishers  Printing  Co 222.56 

Apr.    27,     Publishers  Printing  Co 39.25 

June  16,     Henry  Berkowitz   9.00 

Murphy  Parker  Co 68.10 

S.  H.  Goldenson  6.20 

A.  Guttmacher    8.80 

$    631.39 
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Pension. 

Dec.    16,     Pension     $      83.33 

Pension     30.00 

1910. 

Jan.    21,     Pension  25.00 

Pension  15.00 

Feb.      3,     Pension  25.00 

Pension  15.00 

Mar.  16,     Pension  25.00 

Pension  15.00 

Apr.    27,    Pension  25.00 

Pension  15.00 

May    12,     Pension  25.00 

Pension  15.00 

June  16,     Pension  * 25.00 

Pension  15.00 

$    353.33 

Interest. 
1910. 

Jan.    24,     Refund  of  overpayment    $      10.00 

Cash  on  hand : 

General   Fund    $  5,001.94 

Relief  Fund   * 19,339.66 

Tract   Fund    52.00 

-  $24,393.60 

$26,451.21 

M-MMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Receipts. 

Balance  of  cash  in  hands  of  former  Treasurer $  1,523.03 

I>ues     875.00 

Tract   Fund 52.00 

Publication    3,763.74 

Interest    354.29 

Investment  Account    19,880.00 

General  Expense    3.15 

$26,451.21 
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Disbursements. 

General    Kxprnso $      701.59 

Executive  Committee    361.30 

Publication    631.39 

Pension    353.33 

Interest    10.00 

Cash  on  hand. 

General  Fund   $  5,001.94 

Relief  Fund    19,339.66 

Tract   Fund    52.00 

24,393.60 
$26,451.21 


Statement  of  General  Fund. 
1909. 

Nov.     2,     Balance     $3,885.86 

One-half  Dues   $    437.50 

One-half  Interest    172.15 

One-half  Publication    1,566.17 

$2,175.82 

Less : 

General  Expense    $    698.44 

Executive  Committee  Expense.       361.30 

1,059.74 
Gain     1,116.08 

Present  Balance    .  : $5,001.94 

Statement  of  Relief  Fund. 

Nov.      2,     Balance    ..$17,517.17 

One-half  Dues   $    437.50 

One-half  Interest    172.14 

One-half  Publication   1,566.18 

$2,175.82 
Less: 

Pensions     353.33 

Gain     1,822.49 

Present   Balance    .  $19,339.66 
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Statement  of  Tract  Fund. 


Nov.      2,     Balance $00.00 


Donations    .  52.00 


Present  Balance    $52.00 

Summary  of  Funds. 

General    Fund    $  5,001.94 

Relief  Fund    19,339.66 

Tract    Fund    52.00 

sh  on  hand  as  per  Statement -  -  $24,393.60 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MOSES  J.  GRIES, 
June  17,  1910.  Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Publication  Committee,  Eabbi  A.  Guttmacher, 
Chairman,  was  then  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

The  Publication  Committee,  intrusted  with  the  publication  and  handling 
of  the  publications  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R.,  submitted  at  the  Conference  in  New 
York  a  report  which  included  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1909-10.  This  report,  therefore,  covers  but  eight  months,  October  1,  1909 
to  June  1,  1910. 

Two  congregations  and  three  public  institutions  have  been  added  to  the 
number  of  those  using  the  Union  Ritual,  making  a  total  of  278  congre- 
gations and  about  20  institutions.  The  Prayerbook,  in  existence  16  years, 
shows  a  sale  of  108,563  copies. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  bad'  condition  of  the  Hebrew  type  in  the 
Prayerbook,  especially  in  Volume  I.  The  repair  of  plates  would  call  for  a 
large  outlay  of  money.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  since  the  Conference  met 
in  Louisville  in  1904,  the  revision  of  the  book  has  been  repeatedly  discussed. 
the  committee  deems  it  unwise  to  suggest  the  repairing  of  the  plates.  It 
unanimously  recommends  that  the  Prayerbook  be  revised. 

The  committee  further  recommends: 

That  the  text  of  the  new  "Scriptural  Readings"  be  taken  from  the  new 
Bible  translation ;  that  the  large  number  of  holiday  sermons  on  hand  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  publish  holiday  sermons  this  year;  that  80  books  of  Vol. 
II.  Prayerbook,  flexible  morocco  (ed.  1894)  be  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $2.00; 
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that  the  stiff  morocco  binding  be  discontinued;  that  the  "Sermons  by  Ameri- 
can Rabbis"  be  placed  on  the  free  list;  that  the  Conference  place  on  the 
market  13  copies  of  Ehrlich's  "Die  Psalmen"  and  25  copies  each  of  Vols.  I 
and  II  of  Ehrlich's  "Randglossen  z.  Hebr.  Bibel." 

That  a  new  edition  of  the  Haggadoth  be  authorized.  1,366  copies  were 
sold  during  the  year  and  685  copies  are  on  hand;  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
Union  Hymnal  be  authorized.  1,143  copies  were  sold  during  the  last  year 
and  343  copies  are  on  hand';  that  there  shall  be  printed  3,000  copies  of  Vol. 
II,  Prayerbook;  3,000  copies  of  Sabbath  Eve  and  Morning  Services;  1,000 
copies  of  week-day  services;  that  the  Committee  deems  it  unnecessary  to 
employ  an  accountant  to  take  the  inventory  of  the  stock,  that  in  the  future 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  delegate  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
count  the  stock.  The  committee  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  evening  and  morning  Sabbath  Services  and  the  Week- 
day Services.  The  falling  off  of  the  sale  of  the  regular  Vol.  I  is  wholly  due 
to  the  large  sale  of  the  smaller  book.  During  the  last  eight  months,  1,349 
Vol.  I  were  sold  and  2,260  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Services,  and  446 
Week-day  Services.  Our  agents  recommend'  that  the  price  of  the  smaller 
book  be  made  50  cents.  The  committee,  though  not  unanimous,  favors  that 
the  sale  price  be  raised  to  40  cents.  This  matter  calls  for  the  most  serious 
deliberation,  for  it  affects  the  chief  source  of  our  revenue. 

To  our  agents,  books  to  the  value  of  $5,509.84  were  delivered.  Sales, 
$2,536.71.  Remittances  in  cash,  $3,763.74.  Charged  to  Conference  (see 
Exhibit  F),  $808.30.  Balance  due,  June  1,  1910,  $785.04.  Stock  on  hand, 
$2,257.87. 

In  submitting  our  report  and  that  of  the  Bloch  Publishing  Co.,  we  most 
heartily  recommend  the  renewal  of  our  contract  with  our  agents.    The  Bloch 
Publishing  Co.  does  the  work  of  the  Conference  with  dispatch  and  diligence 
and  is  always  anxious  to  assist  the  committee  with  practical  advice. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  GUTTMACHER,  Chairman, 

S.  FOSTER, 

S.  H.  GOLDENSON, 

M.  H.  HARRIS, 

A.  LYONS. 

JUNE  5,  1910. 

Dr.  A.  Guttmacher,  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  C.  C.  A.  R. 

DEAR  SIR: — We  respectfully  submit  herewith  our  report  covering  the 
months  October,  1909-May,  1910,  both  inclusive.  Omr  report  covering  June- 
September,  1909,  was  sent  to  you  last  October  and  was  submitted,  in  printed 
form,  to  the  Conference  at  its  meeting  held  in  New  York  in  November.  That 
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report  and  the  one  submitted  now,  cover  the  whole  fiscal  year,  June  1,  1909, 
to  May  31,  1910. 

Comparing  with  the  previous  year,  there  again  has  been  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  sales  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  orders 
received  during  the  year  has  convinced  us  that  this  falling  off,  to  a  large 
degree,  is  due  to  the  use,  by  the  congregations,  of  the  abridged  edition  for 
the  Sabbath.  This  edition  originally  intended,  we  believe,  for  use  in  the 
religious  schools,  is  being  used  by  the  congregations  for  the  regular  Services, 
instead  of  the  larger  book.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  price 
of  the  abridged  edition  be  raised  from  twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents,  allow- 
ing the  usual  discount  for  quantity.  This  may,  in  a  measure,  offset  the  loss 
entailed  by  the  decreased  sales  of  the  complete  book. 

This  recommendation  was  made  to  your  committee  when  it  met  at  our 
ofKce  in  .May.  at  which  time  we  suggested  how  the  cost  of  publication  could 
be  somewhat  reduced  by  eliminating  certain  unnecessary  features  in  the 
binding  of  the  books.  This  saving,  in  the  aggregate,  will  amount  to  a  fairly 
large  sum. 

We  have  also  recommended  that  the  Sermons  be  transferred  to  the  free 
list,  as  practically  none  are  sold  during  the  year.  In  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  these  books  and  the  other  Conference  publications  which  are 
issued  gratis,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  our  report 
of  June  9,  1909.  We  believe  there  are  many  libraries,  ministers  and  others 
who  would  gladly  pay  the  postage  on  the  books  and  pamphlets,  if  the  matter 
was  lirought  to  their  attention. 

There  was  some  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  Haggadoths.  We  sent  out 
thousands  of  circulars,  which  met  with  fair  response.  Our  offer  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  to  supply  them  with  circulars  for  distribution 
their  members  met  with  practically  no  response,  only  three  members 
us  to  furnish  them  with  the  circulars.  More  generous  support 
in  our  effort  to  sell  this  book  would,  no  doubt,  largely  increase  the  sales. 

\Ye  hold  in  stock,  subject  to  your  orders,  thirteen  copies  of  Ehrlich's  "Die 
I'.-aliiHMi"  and  twenty-five  copies  each  Vols.  I  and  II  of  Ehrlich's  "Rand- 
n  /.  ll.-l.r.  Bibel." 

We  r.Tommend  that  the  following  be  printed,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  demand  that  comes  with  the  fall  holidays: 

U.  P.  Book,  Vol.  II 3,000 

Sal. hath  Eve.  and  Morn.  Ser 3,000 

\\ 'e«-k  Day  Service   1,000 

The  sheets  of  Vol.  II  should  be  ready  for  binding  by  August  15.  The 
quantity  needed  of  the  various  styles  can  be  given  at  that  time,  and  the 
books  be  ready  by  September  1.  If  any  saving  can  be  effected  by  printing 
Vol.  I  at  the  same  time,  then  we  would  recommend  that  2,000  copies  of  that 
volume  be  printed. 
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\Yc  sincerely  hope  that  the  attention  which  we  give  t<>  business  of  the 
Conference  meets  with  your  commendation.  No  Hl'ort  is  -j>;in'd  to  carry 
out  your  instructions  with  care  and  promptness,  and  \v<i  bdirvc  that  at  no 
time  has  there  been  given  a  cause  for  complaint.  We  therefore  trust  that 
you  will  grant  a  renewal  of  our  contract. 

With  thanks  for  the  courtesies  extended  by  yourself,  your  committee  and 
the  officers  of  the  Conference,  and  with  cordial  greetings  to  you  all,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 
BLOCK  PUBLISHING  Co.. 

CHARLES  E.  BLOCH,  Prop. 

EXHIBIT  A. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  OCTOBER  1,  1909-JUNE  1,  1910. 

1909 

Aug.     9 — 100  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  unbound $  56.25 

Oct.    23 — 202  Evening  and  Morning  Service $  .17%  35.35 

Oct.    25 — 791  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  138.42 

Oct.    27 — 248  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  leather 1.05  260.40 

Nov.  17 —     2  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  leather 1.05  2.10 

Nov.  17 —     3  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17  '  -  .52 

1910 

Jan.     6 — 504  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  cloth 70  352.80 

Jan.    14 — 882  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  154.35 

Jan.    14 — 122  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  21.35 

Jan.    19 — 500  Union  Hymnal   30  150.00 

Jan.   29 — 150  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  flex,  morocco 1.75  262.50 

Mar.  17 — 500  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  87.50 

Apr.     8 — 932  Union  Haggadoth,  cloth    17%  163.10 

Total $1,684.64 

Stock  on  hand  September  30,  1909 3,825.20 

Grand  total $5,509.84 

EXHIBIT  B. 

STOCK  INVENTORY,  MAY  31,  1910. 

150  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  cloth    $  .70  $105.00 

92  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  leather    1.05  96.60 

66  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  morocco   1.40  92.40 

32  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  extra  morocco    1.75  56.00 
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543  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth  70  380.10 

540  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  leather  1.05  567.00 

94  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  morocco  1.40  131.60 

1 12  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,'  extra  morocco 1.75  196.00 

460  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17^  80.50 

181  Week  Day  Service 17y2  31.68 

343  Union  Hymnal  30  102.90 

167  Union  Haggadoth,  cloth  11  Vz  29.22 

351  Union  Haggadoth,  cloth,  gilt 32  112.32 

167  Union  Haggadoth,  limp  leather 40  66.80 

15  Sermons,  cloth  85  12.75 

788  Sermons,  paper  25  197.00 


Total 


$2,257.87 


EXHIBIT  C. 


SALES  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1909-MAY  31,  1910. 

830  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  cloth  $  .70  $581.00 

245  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  leather  1.05  257.25 

38  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  morocco 1.40  53.20 

236  Union  Prayer  Books,  I,  extra  morocco  1.75  413.00 

83  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  cloth 70  58.10 

21  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  leather 1.05  22.05 

4  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  morocco    1.40  5.60 

79  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  extra  morocco 1.75  138.25 

2260  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17#>  395.49 

446  Week  Day  Service Iiy2  78.05 

682  Union  Hymnal    30  204.60 

1325  Union  Haggadoth,  cloth    l7l/2  231.88 

12  Union  Haggadoth,  cloth,  gilt 32  3.84 

29  Union  Haggadoth,  limp  leather 40  11.60 

22  Year  Book,  paper    35  7.70 

14  Year  Book,  cloth 70  9.80 

9  Sermons,  paper 25  2.25 

8  Sermons,  cloth   85  6.80 

100  Union  Prayer  Books,  II,  unbound 56.25 

Total  $2,536.71 
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EXHIBIT  D. 

MONTHLY  SALES. 

1909— October $  516.50 

November 282.15 

December  287.38 

1910 — January 205.37 

February 245.02 

March 215.25 

April 413.09 

Mav  ..  371.95 


Total  $2,536:71 

Balance  due  from  October  1,  1909 2,105.11 


Grand  total $4,641.82 

REMITTANCES. 

1909— November  4 $  500.00 

November  27  ' 500.00 

December  10 500.00 

December  28  600.00 

1910— January  21  500.00 

February  24  250.00 

March  18 300.00 

April  25 200.00 

May  25 I 200.00 

June  4  .  213.74 


Total  $3.763.74 

Charged  to  Conference  (see  Exhibit  F)    808.30 

$4,572.04 
EXHIBIT  E. 

SUMMARY. 

Balance  due  Conference  October  1,  1909 $2.105.11 

Value  of  Books  received,  etc.  (see  Exhibit  A) 5,509.84 

— $7,614.9* 
Stock  on  Hand   (Exhibit  B) 2,257.87 
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Cash  Remittances   (Exhibit  D) 3,763.74 

Charged  to  Conference  (Exhibit  F) 808.30 

Total    .  $6,829.91 


Balance  due $    785.04 

Above  balance  represents  the  sales  for  April  and1  May. 

EXHIBIT  F. 

BOOKS,  ETC.,  CHARGED  TO  THE   CENTRAL  CONFERENCE   OF 
AMERICAN  RABBIS. 

The  following  items  consist  of  books  sent  out  on  orders  from  the  Con- 
ference.   Everything  is  charged  to  the  Conference  at  the  actual  cost. 

1909 

Oct.  2  Year  Books,  Sermons,  postage,  expressage,  etc.,  distrib- 
uted and  expended  during  the  months  of  July  26-Octo- 

ber  1,  1909   $    31.2<> 

Oct.  30  To  0.  Wise,  San  Francisco:  13  Yr.  Bks.  (1  cloth),  $4.90, 
exp.  96c.  To  Rosenberg  Library:  13  Yr.  Bks.  (1 
cloth),  $4.90,  exp.,  $1.02.  To  Heller  and  Schreiber,  each: 
1  Yr.  Bk.,  clo.,  $1.40;  post.,  26c.;  postage,  etc.,  on 

Tracts,  etc.  72c 14.16 

Nov.  24  To  Miss  J.  Selig,  Philadelphia:     50  Sab.  Eve.  &  Morn. 

Service,  $8.75 ;  exp.,  45c 9.20 

Nov.  17  To  Dr.  Blum:     100  Week  Day  Service 17.50 

Dec.  31  To  Custodian  Home,  Rome:  100  Week  Day  Ser.,  $17.50: 
Yr.  Bks.,  postage,  expr.,  etc.,  distributed  and  expended 

from  Nov.  8  to  Dec.  15,  1909,  $18.11  35.61 

Dec.    31  Postage,  etc.,  for  April .76 

Dec.    31  Year  Books   (charged  back)  :     1,259  paper,  $440.65;  289 

cloth,  $202.30   642.95 

1910 

Jan.     5  To  Dr.  A.  Guttman:     50  Hymnals,  $15.00;  expr.,  85c 15.85 

Jan.  15  Rebate  on  144  Sab.  Eve.  &  Morn.  Ser.  (to  N.  0.  Jew.  0. 
Home),  at  2l/2c.,  $3.60;  50  Sab.  Eve.  &  Morn.  Ser.  (to 

Dr.  Guttman),  $8.75;  expr.,  60c 12.95 

Jsm.   31  Rebate  on  50  Sab.  Eve.  &  Morn.  Ser.   (Newark  H.  0.  A.), 

$1.25;  postage,  etc.,  on  pamphlets  during  Jan.,  $1.80.  . .          3.05 

Mar.     7  To  Rev.  Philo:     12  U.  P.  Bks.,  1  clo.,  $8.40 11.30 

.M;u.  :>>}    Postage  and  expressage  on  Sermons,  etc.,  from  Feb.  11  to 

Mar.  31    2.48 
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Apr.  7  Rebate  on  100  Sab.  Eve.  &  Morn.  Ser.  (Cleveland  Jew. 

0.  A.)  2.50 

Apr.  9  Set  Conference  Publ.,  Synod,  Aspects  and  Yr.  Bk.  (free),  1 
Sermons,  paper,  25c.;  set  U.  P.  Bks.,  $1.40;  U.  Hag., 
18c.;  U.  Hymn.,  30c.,  and  post.,  77c.,  $2.90  to  Perefer- 
kowitz,  St.  Petersburg;  ditto  to  Dr.  Vogelstein,  Stettin; 
ditto  to  Mr.  Henry,  London 8.70 


Total    $808.30 

EXHIBIT  G. 

NEW  CONGREGATIONS. 

The  Union  Prayer  Book  has  been  introduced  in  the  following  congrega- 
tions since  October  1,  1909: 
Gadsden,  Ala. 

New  Orleans   (Jewish  Orphans'  Home). 
Newark  (Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum). 
Mattapan,  Mass.  (Leop.  Morse  Home). 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Rabbi  Stolz — Inasmuch  .as  a  number  of  radical  changes  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Publication  Committee,  and  inasmuch  as  the  details 
of  the  Bloch  Publishing  Co/s  work  have  not  been  read  to  us,  I 
move  that  this  report  be  received  and  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee on.  publication,  to  report  back  with  recommendations. 

Seconded. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — At  previous  Conferences  the  report  of  the 
Publication  Committee  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  but 
at  the  last  Conference  a  change  was  made,  and  the  report  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing  Committee.  This  was  done  partly  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and 
partly  because  it  seems  expedient  to  do  so.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Auditing  Committee  be  enabled  to  gain  a  complete  survey  of  the 
finances  of  the  Conference.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  can  not 
consider  these  recommendations  as  efficiently  as  any  special  com- 
mittee. I  therefore  offer  the  amendment  that  this  report  be  re- 
ferred to  the  regular  Auditing  Committee. 

Rabbi  Harris — I  second  that  amendment.     These  recommends- 
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tions  are  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  committee,  and  shall 
we  endlessly  re-refer? 

Rabbi  Philipson — I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
namely,  that  the  portion  of  the  report  which  refers  to  sales,  etc., 
be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Rabbi  Foster — I  second  Dr.  Philipson' s  amendment. 

Rabbi  Stoh — I  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  part  of  the  amend- 
ment as  part  of  my  motion,  namely,  that  the  portion  of  the  re- 
port which  refers  to  financial  matters  exclusively  be  referred  to  the 
Auditing  Committee.  Referring  it  to  the  special  committee  does 
not  mean  that  we  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  here- 
after. We  shall  have  this  opportunity  after  a  committee  has  very 
carefully  considered  it,  and  brought  recommendations  before  this 
Conference.  There  are  matters  of  very  grave  importance  here 
which  ought  not  to  be  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  will 
facilitate  matters  if  we  refer  the  report  to  a  special  committee  to 
properly  consider  it,  and  then  bring  it  before  us.  If  Dr.  Philipson 
permits,  I  would  move  that  the  financial  part  of  the  report  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing  Committee,  and  the  other  part  to  a  special 
Committee  on  Publication. 

Rabbi  Philipson — I  would  be  very  glad  to,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  I  think  we  would  be  casting  a  reflection  upon  the  Pub- 
lication Committee  by  so  doing.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Publi- 
cation Committee  must  have  considered  these  matters  carefully 
before  making  these  recommendations.  If  it  be  that  there  are 
portions  of  this  report  that  fall  in  line  with  the  work  of  other  com- 
mittees, then  when  we  come  to  examine  those  questions,  we  may 
simply  refer  them  to  the  proper  committee. 

Rabbi  Stoh — It  has  been  said  that  it  is-  a  reflection  on  our  Pub- 
lication Committee  to  refer  its  report  to  another  committee.  Every 
report  that  is  brought  here  by  a  committee  ought  to  be  referred  to 
a  special  committee  for  consideration.  That  has  been  the  regular 
order  of  procedure  from  the  very  foundation  of  our  Conference  and 
is  the  order  of  procedure  in  every  parliamentary  body.  It  is  no 
reflection  whatever. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  hesitate  to  take  the  floor  again  to  discus,-? 
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matters  of  procedure.  JUit  the  advisability  of  raising  the  price  of 
the  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  services  hinges  very  much  upon 
the  disposal  that  will  be  made  of  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  discuss  this  matter  intelli- 
gently now.  Furthermore,,  the  ex-President  made  the  point  that 
it  would  be  discourteous  to  the  Publication  Committee  to  refer 
these  matters  to  another  committee.  This  has  been  the  procedure 
every  year.  It  is  not  an  innovation  and  consequently  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  could  not  attach  that  significance  to  this  action. 
I  therefore  regard  it  as  advisable  in  every  way  to  refer  the  recom- 
mendations to  one  committee  that  will  consider  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  report  back  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  entire  financial  condition  of  the  Conference. 

Rabbi  Philipson — In  view  of  this  explanation  I  will  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

Rabbi  Foster — I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  withdraw  the  second 
portion  of  that  amendment  for  this  reason :  The  question  'of  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  a  book  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  finance  as  of  ethics. 

The  previous  questi6n  was  called  for  and  put. 

The  first  amendment  was  lost.  The  second  amendment  was  lost. 
The  original  motion  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  then  read  by  its 
chairman,  Eabbi  David  Marx. 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN: — Your  Committee  on  Finances,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider 
all  recommendations  of  appropriation  of  money  and  to  present  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference  a  statement  of  its  finances,  submits  the  following 
report. 

Since  1907,  there  has  been  an  annual  decrease  in  the  General  Fund.  De- 
spite the  most  rigid  economy  practiced  this  year,  our  expenses  continue  to 
exceed  our  income. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907-08  we  had'  a  cash  balance  of  $4,608.98. 
Our  income  was  $1,672.30.  Our  expenditures  amounted  to  $2,375.95,  cre- 
ating a  deficit  of  $703.65  and  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,905.33. 

For  1908-09  our  income  was  $2,671.16.     Our  expenses  were  $2.690.63,  an 
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increase  of  expenses  over  income  of  $19.47.  The  smallness  of  this  excess 
was  due  to  the  receipt  of  $210.50  in  donations  to  the  Tract  Fund,  and  a 
refund  of  $700,  overcharges  for  binding. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Relief  Fund  has  continued  to  grow.  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1907-08,  -$12,953. 57.  It  increased  that  year  $1,702.58, 
during  the  year  1908-09  $2,861.02  and  during  the  year  1909-10  $1,827.49,  sO 
that  to-day  the  Relief  Fund  is  represented  by  $19,339.66.  In  view  of  the 
continuous  excess  of  expenses  over  income  in  the  General  Fund,  the  Finance 
Committee  recommended  to  the  last  Conference  that  one-half  of  all  interest 
monies  be  placed  in  the  General  Fund.  This  recommendation  became,  by 
your  consent,  operative  and  increased  our  revenue  from  this  source  $90.50. 

Despite  this  change,  and  although  our  income  this  year  exceeds  the  very 
conservative  figures  of  last  year's  estimate,  which  was  $2,040,  we  again 
face  a  deficit. 

Our  income  this  year  is  as  follows : 

From  One-Half  Dues   $    437.50 

From  Interest 172.15 

From  Publications '. 1,566.17 

From  General  Expense 3.15 

From  Tract  Donations  52.00 

Total $2,230.97 

Inclusive  of  $52,  donations  to  the  Tract  Fund. 

Our  expenditures  have  been  very  heavy.    They  are  as  follows: 

Executive  Committee   $    361.30 

Subventions    62.40 

Sabbath- School  Committee    ...  * 19.99 

Corresponding  Secretary   67.75 

Social  and  Religious  Union  Committee 16.10 

Other  expenses  537.50 

Making  a  total  of $1,065.04 

We  owe: 

The  Publisher's  Printing  Co $    301.60 

Central  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Co 10.00 

Montag  Bros.,  for  programs 10.00 

Year  Book  and  reprints   (estimated) 1,250.00 

Expenses  of  this  Conference   (estimated) 225.00 

$1,796.60 

Making  a  general  total  of  $2,861.64,  again  showing  a  deficit  of  $682.67. 

Kven   -ranting  that  the  estimate  of  expenses  is  somewhat  higher  than 

they  really  may  be,  we  have  published  no  tract;  the  subvention  voted  Dr. 
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fvewmark  has  not  been  called  for;  only  a  very  few  committees  have  so  far 
presented  bills,  and  the  bill  of  $20  for  Treasurer's  bond  is  still  outstanding 

It  requires  very  little  ability  in  the  domain  of  finance  to  realize  that 
either  our  expenses  must  be  reduced  and  our  activities  crippled,  or  our  ,iu 
come  must  be  materially  increased'. 

The  outlook  for  the  year  1910-11  is  not  very  encouraging.  This  year  will 
be  one  of  even  greater  expenditures  or  rather  of  smaller  income.  If  the 
recommendations  of  our  publishing  house  and  of  the  Publication  Committee 
meet  with  your  approval,  we  shall  print  new  editions  of  the  Union  Prayer 
Rook,  Vols.  I  and  II,  the  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Book,  the  Weekday 
Service  Book,  Hymnal  and'  Haggadoth.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  cost  of 
these  publications,  as  that  will  depend  upon  the  bindings  used,  bur  income 
from  the  main  source  of  our  revenues,  namely,  our  publications,  will  be 
reduced.  The  revenues  for  the  General  Fund  for  the  year,  basing  our  esti- 
mate upon  receipts  from  publications  in  the  year  1908-09  and1  allowing  for 
expenses  of  production,  will  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

Income — From  One-Half  Dues   $    450.00 

From  Interest   450.00 

From  Publication   1,200.00 


$2,100.00 
Estimated  expenditures : 

Year  Book  and  postage   $1,050.00 

Subventions  already  granted 125.00 

Corresponding  Secretary    300.00 

Treasurer's  bond   20.00 

Incidentals 200.00 

Report  next  Conference  and  expenses. 175.00 


$1,870.00 

Leaving  a  balance  of  $230  for  the  expenses  of  all  committees,  for  the 
Executive  Board  meeting,  for  all  subventions  that  may  be  authorized  and 
approved  and  for  all  other  activities  of  the  Conference.  We  expended  last 
year  for  the  Executive  Committee  meeting,  other  committees  and'  subven- 
tions, $472.79. 

It  is  evident  that  the  amount  at  our  disposal  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Conference. 

The  approximate  income  of  the  Conference  remains  about  the  same.  The 
expenditures  continue  to  grow.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  of  the  possible 
likelihood  of  our  revenues  from  publications  diminishing,  since  so  many 
congregations  having  introduced  the  Prayer  Book,  no  longer  order  in  large 
quantities,  your  committee  is  compelled  to  urge  such  legislation  as  will 
serve  to  remedy  the  difficulties. 
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1.  We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Publication  Committee  that 
the  price  of  the  Sabbath  service  book  be  advanced. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Tract  Fund  make  every  effort 
to  secure  donations  for  same.     Tracts  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
meager  income  of  the  Conference. 

3.  That  there  be  printed  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  of  our  tracts  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  purpose  of  their  issuance,  together  with  a  request 
for  donations  to  this  fund. 

4.  That  most  strenuous  efforts  be  made  for  establishing  the  relief  fund, 
independent  of  the  receipts  from  Conference  publications. 

It  is  patent  that  the  raising  of  money  from  outside  sources,  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Conference,  is  hardly  feasible.  The  same  is  not  true  in 
regard  to  either  the  Tract  or  the  Relief  Fund.  Congregations  and  indi- 
viduals should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  worthy,  aged  and  incapacitated 
men  who  have  given  lives  of  service  to  the  Jewish  cause  must  be  provided 
for  in  their  necessity. 

Your  committee  feels  it  its  duty  to  recommend,  as  a  temporary  measure 
nnd  until  such  time  as  such  measure  be  no  longer  necessary,  that  whereas 
the  expenses  of  the  Conference  are  in  excess  of  the  receipts  of  the  General 
Fund,  while  the  expenses  of  the  Relief  Fund  are  less  than  its  income  from 
dues  and  interest,  that  all  receipts  from  publications  be  placed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Fund. 

Unless  such  remedy,  or  some  other  at  present  not  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  be  applied,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when 
we  shall  become  a  fraternal  insurance  organization,  without  the  necessary 
funds  to  conduct  the  primary  activities  of  the  Conference. 

Your  committee  has  not  arrived  at  this  conclusion  hastily.  We  are  aware 
that,  even  with  us  apart  from  our  duty  as  members  of  this  committee,  senti- 
mental reasons  have  much  to  advance  against  such  radical  measures.  How- 
ever, we  realize  that  a  disembodied  spirit  is  not  the  life  of  a  physical  or- 
gani/ation,  that  food  is  essential  to  nourish  a  physical  body  in  order  to 
keep  the  spirit  alive,  that  a  Relief  Fund  without  a  General  Fund  means  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Conference.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether,  in  its  final 
:inn1y>i>.  this  question  of  distribution  of  income  does  not  depend  upon  what 
!y  the  more  important,  the  possible  needs  of  the  fewest  or  the  ever 
groui  Mdivities  of  the  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  MAKX, 
JULIAN  MOEGENSTEBN, 

Finance  Committee. 

-I  move  you  that  the  report  be  received  and  referred 
to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Edbli  Philipson — It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  already  taken 
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action  in  regard  to  one  of  the  ref<>imii<'ii<l;iti'>n>  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  disposing  of  the  report  of  the  Publication  Commit- 
tee. Therefore,  I  amend  Dr.  Stolz's  motion  to  this  extent  that  this 
whole  report,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  item,  be  referred  to 
the  Auditing  Committee. 

Rabbi  Stolz — I  will  accept  that  amendment.    Carried. 

The  following  Eeport  of  the  Investment  Committee  was  read  by 
Rabbi  I.  E.  Marcuson,  its  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  INVESTMENT  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  C.  r.-.l.  ]{.: 

GENTLEMEN: — Your  Committee  on  Investments  was  instructed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  that  henceforth  all  Conference  monies  be  permanently 
invested  only  in  bonds  approved  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  in  certificates  of  participation  in  mortgages  with  banks  or  companies 
or  in-  other  mortgages  carefully  examined  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Investments. 

Your  committee,  feeling  that  it  should  endeavor  to  secure  as  large  a 
return  as  consistent  with  safety,  made  no  purchases  during  the  year. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Treasurer,  a  very  favorable  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
whereby  the  Conference  is  receiving  4  per  cent,  on  monies  left  with  them 
on  savings  account,  and  3  per  cent,  on  daily  balances,  and  we  can  afford  to 
wait  until  a  good  opportunity  offers  itself  before  making  a  permanent  in- 
vestment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  E.  MARCUSON,  Chairman, 
MOSES  J.  GRIES, 
JULIUS  H.  MEYER. 

On  motion,  the  Eeport  of  the  Investment  Committee  was  referred 
to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  Eeport  on  Pulpit  Bureau  was  then  read,  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Eabbi  Henry  Cohen,  its  chairman. 

REPORT  ON  PULPIT  BUREAU. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN: — As  Chairman  of  the  Pulpit  Bureau  I  beg  to  report  that  in 
the  month  of  May,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  eight  colleagues : 

Dear  Colleague:    With  a  view  of  forming  a  permanent,  self-perpetuating 
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committee,  for  the  general  advantage  of  rabbis  and  congregations  alike,  I 
shall  be  glad'  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of 
effecting  the  following  purposes,  and  such  others  as  you  may  suggest: 

(a)  The  bringing  of  congregations  who  need  ministers  in  touch  with 
rabbis  who  need  positions. 

(b)  The  reconciliation  of  rabbi  and  congregation  and  the  adjustment  ot 
grievances,  when  circuni>taiice>  arise  that  c:ill  for  such  service. 

(c)  The  passing  upon  the  capability  of  candidates  for  specific  positions 
and  upon  the  desirability  of  congregations. 

(d)  The  weeding  out  of  undesirable-. 

It  is  understood  that  the  committee  or  sub-committees  appointed,  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  only,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  permanent 
connections  in  all  states  and  districts.  It  is  suggested  that  the  fewer  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  sub-committees,  the  better;  and  that  means 
be  taken  of  notifying  congregations  that  such  a  permanent  committee  exists. 

Since  this  is  a  new  field  for  us,  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the  ministers 
or  interested  laymen  of  other  denominations  as  to  the  modus  operandi. 

The  President  of  the  Conference  having  appointed  me  chairman  of  the 
Pulpit  Bureau,  I  have  selected  the  following  rabbis  to  serve  in  conjunction 
with  me:  Moise  Bergman,  New  Orleans;  Ed.  X.  Calisch,  Richmond;  Hy. 
Englander,  Providence;  H.  Friedlander.  Oakland;  Win.  Friedman,  Denver; 
Maurice  H.  Harris,  Xew  York;  Joseph  Ranch,  Sioux  City;  Geo.  Zepin 
Cincinnati. 

I  ask  for  your  suggestions,  expecting  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  Yours  fraternally, 

HY.  COHEX, 

Chairman. 

•ii  of  the  fijjht  above  mentioned  rabbis  replied,  and  the  ^em-nil   sen- 
timent   conveyed    in    their   letters   is   the   impracticability   of    the    Bureau. 


Kacli  nm-n-Mation  is  jealous  of  its  autonomy,  and'  interference  with  local 
matters  \\jll  not  be  welcomed.  There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  weeding 
out  undesirables  —  the  Conference  itself  can  scarcely  do  this.  One  colleague 
preferred  to  di-cuss  the  matter  with  me  personally  before  replying,  and 
another  thought  that  a  meeting  was  essential  before  a  report  be  handed  in. 
Only  two  favored  such  a  liurcaii:  of  these  one  was  dubious  of  its  practica- 
bility, and  the  other  \\a>  enthusiastic.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
believes  in  the  feasibility  of  the  Pulpit  Bureau  and  recommends  to  the  in- 
coming President  and  Executive  Committee,  for  reasons  which  to  him  are 
obvious,  that  its  formulation  be  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension,  representing  the 
Union  of  American  Congregations. 

I    have   collated   -onie   <rpneral   information   ve<ranlin«j   this   work   as   prac- 
ticed   by    the    K\  angelical    Churches  —  which    in    a    measure,    but    onlv   in    a 
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measure — can  be  of  help  to  us.  I  have  not  presented  this  information  with 
this  report  because  it  is  meager;  and  further,  I  am  still  awaiting  matter 
on  this  subject  from  other  religious  denominations.  It  is  well  here  to 
say  that  the  problem  of  a  Pulpit  Bureau  such  as  I,  with  the  assistance  and 
suggestions  of  the  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence, have  outlined,  is  the  most  difficult  in  all  church  government. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HY.  COHEN, 

Chairman. 

Rabbi  Philipson — 1  would  ask  for  an  interpretation  from  the 
Chair  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  committee.  I  question 
whether  the  report,  as  brought  before  us,  carries  out  the  idea  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

President  Heller — I  regret  to  say  that  the  report  shows  a  com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  the  purpose.  The  idea  of  the  Pulpit 
Bureau  was  simply  for  the  guidance  of  this  Conference,  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  older  organizations  that 
have  had  far  more  experience  than  we,  and  to  see  whether,  having 
studied  the  methods  of  other  bodies,  we  might  not  obtain  valuable 
suggestions  for  our  own  guidance. 

Rabbi  Philipson — In  the  light  of  this  explanation,  it  is  clear 
that  the  committee  misunderstood  its  task.  I  therefore  move  you 
that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  with  clearer  in- 
structions. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  following  .Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious 
Union  was  read  by  Rabbi  Harry  Weiss,  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  UNION. 

To  the  President  and  Members.,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  committee,  with  the  old  questionaires  as  a  basis, 
eliminated  some  items,  add'ed  others,  and  recast  the  whole  under  the  cap- 
tions that  comprehend  the  avenues  of  approach  to  unity  and  the  means 
that  make  for  Jewish  solidarity.  The  Captions  were:  Intellectual,  Reli- 
gious, Social,  Aesthetic  and  Stranger.  The  word  "Social"  was  used  with 
absolutely  no  economic  implication,  but  in  its  immediate  sense  of  items  that 
make  for  companionableness  with  some  feature  of  synagogal  activity  as  a 
complement.  For  that  reason,  we  did  not  touch  upon  charitable  institu- 
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tions,  which  are  fully  recorded  in  the  year  book  of  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society.  For  the  same  reason,  under  the  heading,  Intellectual,  we  omit 
from  our  summary  the  B'nai  B'rith  lodges,  the  Chautauqua  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Women,  whose  work  is  most  splendid  and  helpful  to  the 
synagogue.  The  questionaire  proved  an  unqualified  good,  in  that  it  showed 
in  a  most  tangible  fashion,  that  American  Judaism  is  constructive,  that 
Reform  Judaism  may  truly  be  styled  synthetic  and  by  no  means  analytical 
and  critical  in  its  concerns,  as  its  opponents  would  have  it  to  be.  Most 
grateful,  too,  is  the  fact,  proved  beyond  question,  that  our  synagogues  are 
absolutely  free,  as  the  answers  to  the  question  "Do  you  admit  children 
of  non-members  to  your  Sabbath-School?"  showed.  This  for  all  time  set 
ties  the  charge  that  Reform  synagogues  are  the  homes  of  the  privileged 
and  the  exclusive.  If  children  of  non-members  stay  away,  it  is  due  to 
their  timidity,  but  not  to  our  unwillingness  to  receive  them.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  their  elders,  who  invest  their  fear  with  a  sense  of  our  aloof- 
ness and  who  construe  our  urgence  to  receive  them  as  added  proof  of  our 
patronixing  attitude  of  mind.  Our  synagogues  are  places  of  public  worship. 
That  the  stranger  is  surely  welcome  is  implied  in  the  notices  which  many 
congregations  place  in  their  local  papers,  as  the  answers  to  the  question, 
"Do  you  post  notices  in  your  local  papers?"  prove.  In  Detroit,  the  unas- 
signed  pew  system,  so  its  Rabbi  says,  has  made  for  accessions  to  the  syna- 
gogue. The  Rabbi  of  Scranton  also  approves  this  method.  In  the  matter 
of  invitation  committees  to  visit  hotels,  Detroit  has  proved  so  successful 
that  praiseful  comment  has  been  given  it  in  Jewish  papers.  The  Confer- 
ence might  discuss  this  matter  of  the  unassigned  pew  system.  At  any 
rate  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  a  temple  is  a  place  of 
prayer  open  alike  to  stranger  and  to  members.  We  give  now  the  statistics 
to  the  following  questions  under  the  heading,  "Stranger." 

STRANGER. 

university  reports  are  very  discouraging.  But  nine  answers  have 
readied  us.  Only  Ann  Arbor  is  systematically  reached.  Others  speak  of 
[•••r-iinal  acquaintanceship  with  the  students  as  a  means  of  getting  them 
to  the  synagogue.  We  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Religious  Work 
in  I  niversities  take  this  matter  in  hand.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
should  be  urged  to  reach  university  girls  of  our  persuasion. 

(    IIFLDREN    OF    NON-MEMBERS. 

03  answered  yes;    1  answered  no;   2,  a  limited  number;    5,  if  poor;    1, 

conditional;   and   1   for  a  $6.00  fee.     In  the  city  of  the  one  who  answers 

"n..."  there  is  a  Sabbath-School  institute  to  care  for  these  children.     We 

mend   that    C.   C.   A.  R.  card's  be   reinstituted.     The   reports   thereon 
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are  disappointing.     Some  do  not  know  what  these  cards  are;  others  have 
none;  some  never  received  any.     In  fine,  the  matter  was  given  no  fair  test. 

WEEKLY  NOTICES. 

67  have  such;  4  on  the  high  holidays;  6  occasionally;  3  in  Jewish  papers; 
1  has  weekly  postals;  1  has  card  notices,  and  1  speaks  of  publishing  sermons. 

HOTELS. 

8  have  invitation  committees  of  some  kind;  3  have  the  hotel  bulletins; 
1  has  hotel  invitations;  1  has  a  Stranger  Committee;  1  on  the  high  holi- 
days; 2  answer  "not  yet;"  1  intends  to;  1  has  volunteers  for  this;  1  has 
a  service  card;  1,  the  Rabbi  attends  to  it,  and  1,  the  Temple  Association 
attends  to  it.  We  recommend  a  system  of  hotel  notices,  and  particularly 
the  system  that  obtains  in  Detroit.  It  appears  to  have  received'  wide 
commendation. 

INTELLECTUAL. 

81  report  libraries;  some  are  very  large,  as  those  of  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia.  Of  this  number  some  are  in  the  process  of  formation. 
33  have  some  kind  of  lecture  courses  but  very  few  have  a  systematic  lecture 
course;  27  have  men's  clubs;  47  have  women's  clubs — the  most  notable 
is  that  of  Dr.  Stolz,  with  over  500  members;  52  have  youth's  clubs,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  post-confirmants,  and  38  have  children's  circles.  In  this 
connection  we  recommend  the  suggestion  of  Rabbi  Bernstein  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  that  all  the  Jewish  youth  of  the  country  be  organized. 

SOCIAL. 

The  Intellectual  and  the  Social  indicate  the  tendency  towards  the  insti- 
tutional synagogue  as  inevitable  in  large  centers  of  population.  What- 
ever fear  there  may  be  that  they  will  secularize  the  synagogue  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  that  such  institutions  offset  the 
club  atmosphere  with  its  questionable  influences.  Again,  the  institutional 
synagogue  is  an  expression  of  the  need  of  housing  the  multifold'  activities 
of  the  synagogues  in  large  cities. 

Have  you  collation  or  banquet  at  yearly  congregational  meetings?  8 
have  them;  4  occasionally;  6  intend  to  have  them;  1  has  an  alumnal  din- 
ner; 1  a  reunion  under  the  Ladies'  Aid. 

Monthly  social  vestry  gatherings — 7  have  them  and  17  have  them  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Confirmation  alumnal  banquets — 16  have  them;  3  intend  to;  1  not  yet, 
and  1,  once. 
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Sabbath-School    outings    or    picnics — 75    have   them;    7    occasionally:     1 
for  the  post-confirmants,  and  2  had  them. 

AESTHETIC. 

We  now  touch  upon  the  aesthetic  features  of  the  synagogue  and  at  once 
proceed  .to  the  crucial  items  therein,  the  matter  of  Jewish  song,  to  which 
the  questionaire  made  the  following  reference:  Song  and  prayerfulness 
are  one.  If  we  wish  Jewish  song  we  must  have  Jewish  singers.  Jewish 
song  can  not  but  intensify  Jewish  unity.  Unsatisfactory  as  the  situation 
appears  in  this  matter,  we  find'  that  the  movement  for  children's  choirs 
and  choral  societies  is  steadily  fostered.  The  elimination  of  non-Jewish 
choirs  must  be  approached  with  caution.  We  feel  that  this  question  will 
solve  itself  in  the  following  manner:  First,  and  above  all,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  choral  societies.  This  is  virtually  the  situation  in  Richmond, 
which,  with  a  choral  society  of  35,  is  no  longer  solely  dependent  upon  a 
professional  quartette.  In  this  city,  too,  the  choral  society  has  made  for 
continuous  services  throughout  the  year.  We  infer  the  same  is  true  in 
Buffalo.  Their  example  may  well  be  followed.  One  of  the  chief  objections, 
too,  to  non-Jewish  choirs,  is  the  quite  frequent  conflict  of  dates  between 
non-Jewish  festivals  and  ours.  In  such  cases  non-Jewish  singers  give  their 
own  places  of  worship  preference.  Many  other  objections  could  be  cited. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  synagogue  has  the  alternative  of  abandoning  all 
Hebrew  song  to  make  it  easy  for  non-Jewish  choirs  or  of  giving  them 
Hebrew  lessons  or  of  attempting  to  have  its  own  people  sing.  The  Confer- 
ence has  expressed  itself,  at  all  times,  in  favor  of  Jewish  song.  The  trouble 
lies  largely  in  that  our  congregations  expect  volunteer  service  from  Jews. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  an  annual  circular  be  issued  recommending 
that  congregations,  wherever  possible,  secure  Jewish  singers  and  pay  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  crucial  points.  Congregational  singing,  which  makes  for 
.Jc\\i<h  >olidarity,  and  overcomes  the  passivity  of  an  audience,  will  be  most 
f  attainment,  if  children's  choirs  and  choral  societies  be  introduced. 
We  believe  that  the  majority  of  our  beautiful  Psalms  were  written  by  the 
starring  Levites  of  the  Temple.  So  we  will  raise  up  singers  in  our  midst 
that  shall  put  the  ancient  spirit  to  modern  adjustment.  The  Conference, 
too,  can  recommend  that  the  Teachers'  Schools  and  Seminaries  provide  in 
their  curriculum  for  instruction  in  music. 

STATISTICS. 

Alt  sir  Guilds — 34  have  such.    In  many  cases  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  does 
this  work.     Objection  was  made  to  the  phrase  "Altar  Guild"  as  un-Jewish. 
The  objection  is  right  and  the  phrase  might  be  changed  to  "Pulpit   As 
ion." 
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Choral  Society — 8  have  them;  1  had  one,  and  1  intends  to. 

Children's  Choirs — 38  have  them. 

K\  ening  of  Sacred  Song — 30  have  them;  5  occasionally. 

Jewish  Organist — Only  10  out  of  108  replies.  1  has  a  substitute;  2 
have  them  for  Sabbath-School  only;  1  intends  to  get  one;  1  had'  one,  and 
1  hud  a  Jewish  director. 

Jewish  Singers — 238  recorded. 

Size  of  Choir — 77  have  quartettes;  4  have  six;  2  have  sixteen;  2  have 
choral  societies  of  thirty-five;  4  have  double  quartettes;  1  has  nine;  6 
have  five;  4  have  two;  3  have  three;  5  have  twelve;  1  has  ten.  All  told, 
from  576  to  585.  If  from  both  238,  number  of  Jewish  singers,  and  585, 
number  of  total  singers  in  all  choirs,  we  subtract  the  two  choral  societies, 
each  of  35  and  the  5  or  6  children's  choirs  numbering  over  12  each,  we  will 
find  that  the  percentage  of  Jewish  singers  is  very  small  in  our  choirs. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  heading  "Religious,"  brings  us  to  the  most  momentous  features  of 
our  report  and  we  at  once  proceed  to  what  we  set  in  bold  relief  on  the  first 
page  of  our  questionaire  touching  synagogal  weddings  and  communal  prayer. 
Regarding  the  first,  the  following  was  said:  "Synagogal  weddings  exalt 
the  rabbinical  office,  heighten  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  make  the 
synagogue  the  center  of  the  most  sacred  event  in  one's  life."  The  question- 
aire anticipated  a  lapse  in  this  regard  and  was  not  mistaken,  for  the  re- 
ports show  that  in  the  North  synagogal  weddings  are  few.  In  the  South, 
there  is  an  inconsiderable  number  in  the  larger  cities,  and  not  many  in 
the  smaller  ones.  The  club  and  the  hotel  have  usurped  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  synagogue.  The  atmosphere  of  both  the  club  and1  the  hotel 
are  not  such  as  to  impress  the  sanctity  which  a  house  of  prayer  puts  upon 
such  an  occasion.  One  great  purpose  is  served  by  synagogue  weddings. 
All  friends  can  attend  the  ceremony.  The  principle  that  a  wedding  is 
a  private  affair  is  unsound  socially  and  untrue  philosophically.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  Conference  advocate  simple  synagogue  weddings. 

In  the  matter  of  communal  prayer,  the  report  is  more  satisfying.  In- 
deed, the  majority  introduce  such  prayers.  The  prayer  seems  to  be  most 
heartily  approved  by  quite  a  number  who  said1  they  would  at  once  intro- 
duce it.  Only  one  man  objected  to  it.  The  prayer  is  absolutely  necessary, 
for,  as  the  questionaire  put  it,  when  a  child,  boy  or  girl,  is  named,  it 
becomes  part  and  parcel  of  our  religious  and  social  fabric.  It  is  our 
duty  to  recognize  this  by  some  prayer  as  the  following,  incorporated  in 
the  larger  one,  page  99,  volume  1,  Union  Prayer  Book:  "We  thank  Thee, 
0  Lord,  for  the  life  Thou  hast  added  to  our  fold.  We  pray  Thee  that  the 

child prove  a  blessing  to  its  parents  and  kin,  a  credit  to  our 

faith  and  an  honor  to  our  citizenship."  The  questionaire  continues :  "We 
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believe  a  prayer  of  this  kind  makes  for  parental  interest  and  pride  in 
synagogal  worship.  This  personal  element  makes  for  communal  solidarity 
and  thus  one  feels  that  one  is  not  swept  away  in  the  great  aggregate  of  a 
congregation.  Such  religious  social  recognition  we  must  give  to  our 
members."  We,  therefore,  recommend  the  publication  of  a  supplement  to 
page  99,  vol.  1,  Union  Prayer  Book,  providing  for  prayers  at  the  naming 
of  a  child,  for  the  sick  upon  entering  the  temple  after  recovery,  of  conso- 
lation for  the  dead,  and  for  a  young  couple  just  wedded. 

The  prayer  for  a  young  couple  might  be:  "We  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  these  two  who  have  entered  their  new  way  in  life.  May  peace  be 
within  their  walls  and  prosperity  within  their  habitation.  May  their 
life  be  strong  with  health  and  firm  with  faith.  May  they  build'  the  house 
of  Israel  according  to  Thy  ancient  promises  and  may  they  be  the  keepers 
of  our  faith  for  evermore,  Amen." 

For  the  sick  this  might  be  said:  "Oh  Lord,  who  art  a  help  to  the  sick 
and  strength  to  the  faint,  we  know  Thou  art  the  source  of  all  life.  Within 
Thy  hand  is  the  number  of  our  days.  We  pray  Thee,  Almighty  Sovereign, 
to  lift  anew  from  the  couch  of  pain  our  brother  in  Israel,  who  has  served 
this  community  long  and  well.  We  supplicate  Thee  to  restore  him  unto 
his  loved  ones  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers  that  once  again  they 
look  upon  his  strength  and  share  the  shelter  it  confers,  the  hope  it  in- 
spires and  the  joy  it  bestows  upon  his  family,  kin  and  community."  We 
now  advert  to  the  yearly  records  or  booklets  of  communal  events  such  as 
birth,  deaths,  marriages,  which  may  well  be  issued'  for  New  Year.  The 
qiK-tinnaire  says:  "You  can  very  easily  see  how  the  record  of  such  mat 
ters  is  a  direct  appeal  to  your  people.  If  booklets  can  not  be  published, 
a  leaflet  will  do.  The  chairman  has  found  that  such  leaflets  are  kept  by 
many  from  year  to  year  and  serve  in  the  nature  of  congregational  history. 
The  C'aptions  we  used  were  "The  Folded  Book,"  "The  Passing  Year,"  "They 
that  Entered  Life,"  "The  Vow  of  Faith,"  "The  Oath  of  Union,"  "The 
Immortal  Gate,"  corresponding  to  "Births,  Confirmants,  Marriages, 
Deaths.''  In  lieu  of  this,  some  read  annual  reports  from  the  pulpits,  evi- 
dently incorporated  in  New  Year's  sermons.  Such  reports,  however,  have 
no  permanent  value  because  the  congregation  at  large  can  neither  keep 
them  nor  refer  to  them  when  occasion  demands.  Very  few,  save  the  larg- 
est congregations,  issue  annuals.  We  recommend'  the  issuance  of  such 
pamphlets. 

We  now  touch  upon  another  matter  of  which  the  questionaire  did  not 
treat.  Do  your  constituents  close  their  places  of  business  on  New  Year 
and  the  Day  of  Attonement?  Reform  Judaism  never  .countenanced  laxity 
in  the  observance  of  these  days  or  for  that  matter  of  the  other  holidays. 
It  is  time  that  the  Conference  take  a  definite  stand  upon  this  question. 

\Y<«   believe  that  the   Conference   should   advise   the   annullment   of  the 
•  >n  the  Day  of  Attonement  though  many  report  no  interval  between 
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morning  and  afternoon  services.  Furthermore,  tin-  (  onlViviicc  may  advi.se 
its  constituents  to  accentuate  the  matter  of  fasting  as  an  item  of  soulful 
discipline  and  culture  of  the  "will  which  Reform  Judaism  has  never  by  the 
remotest  implication  set  aside.  The  Theology  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book 
is  in  accord  with  this  and  a  pronouncement  on  our  part  would  eliminate 
doubt  and  make  for  unity.  {Some,  on  the  Day  of  Attonement,  hold  chil- 
dren's services  during  the  intermission.  Dr.  Stol/  has  children's  services 
at  9  o'clock  before  the  regular  services.  Richmond  has  its  choral  society 
to  render  music  during  that  time. 

Coming  to  the  matter  of  the  Passover,  the  questionaire  purposely  evaded 
the  matter  of  Congregational  Seders  and  put  the  question  "Do  you  insist 
on  home  Seder?"  Despite  this  question  many  answered  that  they  have 
congregational  Seders.  The  Seder  is  essentially  a  home  affair.  The  phil- 
osophy of  the  congregational  Seder  is  merely  an  expression  of  homeless- 
ness.  It  is  evident  that  two  things  can  not  exist  side  by  side  for  the  same 
purpose.  One  is  bound  to  eliminate  the  other.  This  is  an  absolute  surety 
in  accord  with  the  physical  axiom,  that  two  things  can  not  hold  the  same 
time  nor  the  same  space  and  yet  remain  two.  We  recommend  that  this 
Conference  disapprove  of  congregational  Seders  and  also  that  the  children 
of  the  Sabbath-School  be  trained  in  every  particular  of  the  Passover. 
The  question,  too,  "Do  you  urge  the  invitation  of  friend's  and  relatives  to 
Seder?"  was  most  favorably  answered,  for,  indeed,  the  feast  is  one  of 
hospitality  and  it  is  well  to'  enforce  this  idea.  Here,  too,  the  Conference 
could  correct  aright  some  common  misapprehensions.  The  Union  Prayer 
Book  emphasizes  the  sanctity  of  the  first  and  last  days.  Children  generall}r 
attend  school  even  on  these  days.  Our  reform  has  been  in  the  recasting 
of  the  Union  Hagada,  in  setting  aside  the  eighth  day,  and  in  eliminating 
the  second'  night  Seder.  The  Conference  should  assert  that  the  beauty  of 
this  festival  must  be  maintained,  and  that,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  the 
eating  of  unleavened  bread  throughout  the  week  is  urged  as  a  ceremonial, 
easy  of  accomplishment,  fitting  as  a  memorial  and  useful  as  a  means  of 
schooling  the  will.  In  the  matter  of  Shabuoth  the  same  is  true.  The  day 
is  holy  and  all  business  should  cease  thereon.  We  urge  that  the  Confer- 
ence disapprove  the  dissociation  of  the  confirmation  ceremonial  from  this 
day.  The  same  principles  apply  to  the  observance  of  Succoth.  This  holi- 
day, by  reason  of  its  inherent  beauty,  is  keen  with  life.  The  blessings  of 
the  field  exercise  a  wizardry  which  none  can  hope  to  dispel.  Our  life  is 
knit  to  the  things  of  earth.  The  palm,  myrtle,  citron  and  willow,  have 
yet  their  hold  upon  us.  It  were  well  in  the  subsequent  questionaire  to 
ask  how  many  as  yet  use  these  symbols.  As  we  touch  upon  the  Sabbath 
we  reach  the  climax  of  our  religious  situation.  It  comprehends  the  sub- 
stance of  our  ritual  and  through  its  wonderful  power  accentuates  the 
unity  of  Israel,  throughout  the  world.  It  is  most  delightful  to  note  from 
the  reports,  that  the  Kiddush  ceremony,  and  the  kindling  of  lights,  have 
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yet  a  hold  in  all  synagogues.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Sab- 
bath has  kept  Israel  alive.  It  is  the  point  of  fixety  in  the  mutations  of 
Israel's  career.  It  was  a  social  feast.  It  was  a  religious  feast.  It  was 
a  communal  feast.  It  combined  joy  with  its  solemnity,  prayer  with 
thought  and  rest  with  the  hope  of  larger  work.  The  stranger  and  the 
native  were  one. 

Sabbath  Leagues — No  concerted  action  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Sab 
bath  exists  among  our  people.  Certainly  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, concerted  effort  is  necessary.  We  recommend  (1)  that  this  great 
work  commence  with  the  Rabbis  themselves..  If  the  Rabbis  do  their  cor- 
respondence of  a  Saturday,  permit  their  relatives  to  attend  theatre  of  a 
Saturday,  take  their  trips  on  that  day,  take  money  and  exchange  money 
on  that  day,  our  people  will  not  hesitate  to  shop  on  that  day  despite  preach- 
ment to  the  contrary.  (2)  The  children  should  be  formed'  into  Sabbath 
observance  leagues.  (3)  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  should  by  resolu- 
tion be  commended  in  their  stand  for  the  Sabbath  and  urged  to  continue 
these  activities.  (4)  The  Conference  should  recommend  the  experiment 
of  the  five  work-day  week  and  gather  statistics  to  ascertain  whether  the 
losses  entailed  are  considerable.  Lawyers,  wholesalers  and  bankers  at  this 
very  time  have  half  holidays  on  that  clay,  so  the  possibility  of  having  a 
whole  day  for  the  Sabbath  admits  of  being  carried  into  effect.  It  were 
well,  too,  that  the  Conference  recommend  that  when  synagogues  are  built, 
contractors  should  not  exact  work  upon  that  day.  (5)  The  Xew  York 
Sabbath  Association  has  a  bureau  to  secure  work  for  such  as  Avish  to 
observe  the  SabbatTi.  We  recommend  that  the  Conference  issue  a  circu- 
lar urging  that  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  content  with  the  five  work-day 
week  should  be  regarded  by  Jewish  employers.  (6)  The  idea  of  the  day 
should  be  intensified  both  as  a  means  of  memory  by  deepening  the  line 
of  cleavage  between  it  and  other  days,  by  a  simple  ceremonial  which  chil- 
dren love.  Children  love  light.  As  the  flowers  turn  toward  the  sun.  the 
moths  toward  the  candle  and  the  birds  toward  the  things  brilliant,  as 
the  sea-gulls  beat  against  the  light-houses,  so  the  lure  of  light  is  upon  all 
things.  We  recommend  the  service  of  the  seven  wicks  and  the  sweet  spices. 
Children  love  fragrance.  It  is  a  symbol  of  spirituality.  It  were  well  to 
ix  wicks  clustering  together  representing  the  six  days.  A  little 
:i#  could  be  said  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  day,  to  this  effect:  "We 
thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  the  Sabbath  now  gone.  Even  as  these  wicks  are 
grouped  together,  so  the  days  of  the  week  are  grouped  for  the  Sabbath. 
May  the  coming  week  find  us  strong  for  work,  even  as  this  Sabbath  has 
given  us  the  blessing  of  rest  and  of  Spiritual  light.  May  our  lives  radiate 
good  even  as  these  spices  distil  fragrance."  (7)  In  the  matter  of  the 
Sabbath,  we  recommend  that  the  Conference  send  circulars  advising  the 
institution  of  Friday  eve  services  with  lectures  where  none  exist.  (8)  W« 
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i  (-commend  that  the  Conference  inaugurate  a  systematic  campaign  for  such 
Sabbath  observance. 

Purim  and  Chanukkah  are  brimming  with  life  and  \u-  may  omit  men- 
tion of  them,  beyond'  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the  latter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  giving  of  candles,  the  custom  of  some,  to  add  candelabra  be 
followed. 

Rosh  Hashonah — To  the  question  "Do  you  issue  pamphlets  of  year's 
events,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  confirm-ants ?"  10  answer  yes;  3  intend 
to;  2  have  annual  reports;  2  monthly  bulletins,  and  2  occasionally  pub- 
lish such  annual  pamphlets. 

Yom  Kippur — -To  the  question  "Have  you  children's  services  during  in- 
terval between  morning  and  afternoon  services?"  14  answer  yes,  2  in- 
tend to. 

Pesach — "Do  you  insist  on  home  Seder?"  73  answer  yes;  24  have  congre- 
gational Seders  and  2  have  the  confirmants  at  their  home  Seders.  "Do 
you  urge  from  pulpit  the  invitation  of  friend's  and  relatives  to  Seder?" 
57  do  so  occasionally;  1  answers  "when  relevant." 

Shabuoth — "Have  you  congregation  reception?"  10  report  yes;  1  styles 
it  a  good  idea;  1  has  an  alumni  reception,  and  1  receives  the  confirmants 
at  home. 

"Do  you  give  confirmants  Bibles,  Prayer  Books  or  what?"  44  do  so;  1 
occasionally;  1  gives  Kohler's  Guide,  and  1  a  class  book. 

Succoth — "Have  you  Congregational  Booth?"  57  have;  1  had;  2  have  it 
occasionally;  2  intend. 

"Do  you  decorate  altar?"  72  do;  2  occasionally,  and  1  has  a  harvest 
service. 

Sabbath — "Have  you  Sabbath  League?"  Only  7  out  of  108  answer  yes. 
"Have  you  tried  to  revive  Kiddush  and  lights  in  the  home  ?"  67  answered 
yes;  1  occasionally;  1  not  yet. 

Purim — 92  have  some  manner  of  celebration;  1  an  oratorio. 

Hannukkah — "Do  you  give  your  children  candles?"  47  do  so;  22  have 
some  manner  of  celebration,  and  1  intends  to.  Some  give  the  children 
candelabra  as  well  as  candles. 

Weddings — "Have  you  synagogal  weddings?"  20  report  yes;  49  seldom 
or  occasional;  1  intends  to;  1  when  desired.  Of  these,  quite  a  number 
add  very  seldom. 

Children — "Do  you  mention  in  communal  prayer  children  when  named 
or  initiated  into  Israel's  fold?"  59  do  so;  3  had1  it;  2  will  adopt  it;  8 
do  so  when  requested  and  1  has  the  prayer  only  for  girls. 

Totals — 109  replies;  10  letters  without  answers,  7  empties;  total  126. 
Congregations  reporting  represent  17,933  members. 

Rabbi  Rappaport  suggests  the  exchange  of  pulpits  as  a  means  of  social 
and  religious  solidarity  among  the  Rabbis.  Your  committee  recommends 
this. 
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Your  committee  is  grateful  for  the  result  attained  by  this  questionaire, 
vvho>e  success  is  built  up  on  those  of  others  sent  out  in  previous  years. 
Each  member  of  the  Conference  is  thanked  for  the  items  of  interest  he  has 
contributed.  The  total  shows:  first,  that  Reform  Judaism  is  keenly  alive 
to  every  situation,  whether  cultural,  religious,  or  social,  and  that  the 
portals  of  its  synagogues  are  writ  large  with  welcome  to  all.  The  second 
inspiriting  impression  won  from  these  questionaires  was,  that  its  leaders 
are  herculean  workers.  "Xo  smith  at  his  forge,  no  laborer  at  his  trench, 
no  business  man  at  his  d'esk,  toils  harder  for  the  interest  of  others  than 
the  Reform  Rabbis."  Casting  up  the  sum  of  things  we  find  that  the 
founder  of  the  Conference  built  beyond  his  anticipations  and  that  we  are 
knit  unto  one  another  as  brother  unto  brother  in  a  work  that  sanctifies 
all  alike,  whatever  be  our  station  and  that  the  lamp  of  the  Law  is  car- 
ried with  unwavering  hand  to  those  who  grope  in  the  darkness  and  seek 
a  way  to  the  lasting  truths  of  Israel. 

HARRY  WEISS,  Chairman, 
Jos.  JASIN, 
JULIUS  RAPPAPORT, 
ABRAHAM  RHINE, 
E.  W.  LEIPZIGER. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — We  have  certainly  had  an  admirable  report, 
rich  in  suggestions.  This  report  deserves  most  careful  considera- 
tion. I  feel,  though,  that  because  of  a  certain  obscurity  of  presen- 
tation and  recommendation,  it  would  be  well,  in  order  that  the 
Conference  might  discuss  this  report  intelligently,  to  refer  it  first 
to  a  special  committee  for  definite  formulation  of  the  recommen- 
dations. I  offer  that  as  a  motion. 

Rabbi  Kohler — In  seconding  this  motion,  I  would  say  that  I 
commend  the  spirit  that  permeates  the  report.  It  means  that  we 
are  constructive,  and  want  to  build  up  a  positive  Judaism.  In 
some  matters,  however,  the  -report  is  a  little  impractical.  There  is, 
xample,  a  certain  Puritan  un-Jewish  spirit  expressed  with 
reference  to  the  Sabbath.  For  this  reason  I  second  the  motion. 

Uabbi  Franklin — I  think  that  we  all  fully  agree  with  the  com- 
mendable spirit  that  moved  the  writers  of  this  report.  However, 
I  think  that  that  very  spirit  has  made  them  overzealous.  If  this 
t,  is  referred  to  a  committee  for  more  definite  framing  of  the 
recommendations,  that  committee  should  be  instructed  in  one  cer- 
tain particular,  namely,  that  this  Conference  has  never  stood  for 
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interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  individual  congregation 
or  congregations.  I  therefore  offer  as  an  amendment,  that  this 
lommiihv  be  instructed  to  ignore,  or  to  report  adversely  upon  any 
recommendations  which  touch  upon  the  internal  administration  of 
individual  congregations. 

'Rabbi  Harris — I  second  this  amendment,  in  order  to  oppose  it. 
1  think  that  we  anticipate  the  work  of  that  committee.  Presumably 
the  committee  will  decide  what  is  appropriate  and  what  is  not. 
The  discussion  on  Eabbi  Franklin's  amendment  will  really  lead  to 
a  discussion  'of  the  merits  of  the  report.  We  want  to  avoid  that. 
For  that  reason,  I  hope  that  the  amendment  which  I  am  second- 
ing, will  not  pass. 

Rabbi  Foster — There  are  a  number  of  recommendations  in  this 
report  that  are  really  covered  by  reports  of  other  committees.  If 
they  are  to  be  considered,  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  such  com- 
mittees, and  considered  in  connection  with  their  reports.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  Eabbi  Franklin  incorporate  in  his  amendment 
that  such  recommendations  be  referred  to  the  proper  committees. 

Rabbi  FranJdin — I  will  add  that  to  my  amendment. 

Rabbi  Philipson — This  report  covers  a  very  wide  range.  It  takes 
in  almost  everything  that  any  Jewish  body  can  consider.  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  definite  recommendations.  Therefore, 
without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  paper,  although  I  wish  to  add 
my  meed  of  recognition  to  the  splendid  labor  of  this  committee,  I 
oiler  as  a  substitute  motion,  that  this  committee  which  is  to  be 
appointed  shall,  as  its  mode  of  procedure,  take  up  the  definite  rec- 
ommendations of  this  report  and  recommend  action  thereon  to  the 
Conference. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Certificate  of  Conversion  was 
then  presented  by  its  chairman,  Eabbi  David  Philipson. 

Rabbi  Philipson — I  would  like  to  make  a  preliminary  statement 
in  order  that  the  status  of  this  matter  may  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. You.  will  remember  that  in  the  discussion  at  the  New  York 
Conference  there  were  two  parties,  one  wishing  that  this  whole 
matter  of  proselytism  be  re-opened,  and  the  other  savin  sr  that  wo 
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want  only  a  clearer  certificate  of  conversion.  According  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Conference  at  that  time,  the  latter  party  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  committee  which  was  appointed  understood  it  was 
simply  to  work  out  a  certificate  of  conversion  that  could  be  printed 
as  a  Conference  document,  and  could  be  signed  by  the  Rabbi  who 
received  the  convert  into  the  faith,  and  signed  also  by  the  convert. 
The  certificate  has  been  drawn  up  in  this  form. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS. 

FORMULA  OF  CONVERSION. 
To  All  Whom  These  Presents  May  Concern,  GREETING: 

of 

having  come  before  me a  rabbi  in  Israel 

on 56,  with  the  expressed  desire  of  joining 

the  Jewish  community,  and  having  declared belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism,  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  which  I  have  found 

to  possess,  I with  the  sanction  of  the  two  associates, 

whose    names    are    appended    hereto,    have    formally    received    the    said 
..into  the  Jewish  faith. 


Rabbi  Congregation 


Said on part    herewith 

makes  declaration  of purpose: 

(a)  To  worship  the  one  God  and  none  besides  Him. 

"Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one." 

(b)  To  govern- life  in  its  acts  of  commission  and  omission  by  the 

religious  and  moral   principles  developed  in  Israel  from  the  days  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  to  this  time. 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might." 

"He  that  hath  told  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord 
requires  of  thee,  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God." 

(c)  To    affiliate actively    with    the    work    of    Judaism    as 

represented  by  the  congregation. 

"The  law  which  Moses  commanded  unto  us  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
cm  ^legation  of  Jacob." 
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(d)  To  adhere  faithfully  to  the  belief  in  the  mission  of  Israel,  as  the 
priest-people  that  has  been  appointed  to  witness  unto  God  everywhere, 
and  to  work  for  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  Lord'  shall  be  one  and 
His  name  One. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  the  President  of  the  Conference,  as  a 
member  ex-officio  of  the  committee  to  whom  this  work  was  as- 
signed, felt  that  in  the  phrase  "with  the  sanction  of  the  two  asso- 
ciates" the  word  "two"  should  be  omitted.  With  his  permission  I 
will  state  his  reason.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  many  conversions, 
and  it  has  been  his  custom  to  receive  the  converts  in  the  presence 
of  a  Minyan,  and  in  accordance  with  the  custom  he  would  like  the 
word  "two"  left  out,  so  that  he  could  have  the  formula  signed  by 
himself  and  the  ten  members  that  constitute  the  Minyan. 

Rabbi  Messing — I  want  to  make  one  suggestion.  The  committee, 
to  my  mind,  has  left  out  one  thing  that  seems  very  important. 
When  we  take  one  into  our  faith  he  should  tell  us  what  will  be- 
come of  his  children,  and  should  promise  that  if  there  be  issue 
that  they  will  belong  to  us. 

Rabbi  Philipson — This  idea  was  not  embodied  simply  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  making  a  declaration  for  himself,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  if  a  man  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism,  he  will 
raise  his  children  in  the  Jewish  faith. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  received. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
state  the  points  in  which  his  certificate  differs  from  the  one  of  1896, 
at  the  Milwaukee  Conference. 

Rabbi  Philipson — The  formula  accepted  at  the  Milwaukee 
Conference  finally,  is  a  formula  'of  six  printed  pages.  What 
was  wanted  was  a  certificate  of  conversion.  Now  this  old  form- 
ula opens  with  a  long  list  of  questions.  We  did  not  believe  they 
should  be  included  in  the  certificate,  but  should  go  into  the  min- 
ister's handbook.  The  ceremony,  the  part  the  minister  should 
take  preliminary  to  giving  the  certificate,  should  also  be  in  the 
minister's  handbook.  Then  comes  the  declaration  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  four  principles  are  given  here.  They 
are  very  much  like  the  original  statement,  though  simplified.  The 
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committee  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  God's  attri- 
butes.   We  have  accordingly  prepared  a  simple  declaration. 

H'tbli  K oliler — I  wish  to  add  to  what  Eabbi  Philipson  has  said, 
that,  in  answer  to  Eabbi  Deutsch's  question  it  should  be  also  stated 
that  in  the  former  certificate  "two  additional  Eabbis"  were  re- 
quired as  witnesses.  In  the  certificate  here  presented  the  words 
''Eabbi  and  two  associates"  are  used,  thereby  permitting  laymen  to 
serve  as  witnesses.  This  is  distinctly  in  accord  with  tradition. 

Unlit  Weiss — Does  that  new  form  contain  any  mention  of,  or 
it  eliminate  the  principle  previously  incorporated  in  regard  to 
reward  and  punishment? 

President  Heller — It  omits  all  reference  to  it. 

lii  Weiss — I  amend  that  this  very  important  ircm  which  is 
expressive  of  our  faith  be  inserted. 

Iti  Kolilcr — I  support  the  amendment  for  the  sake  of  discuss- 
ing it.  As  Eabbi  Philipson  has  said,  in  regard  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  reward  and  punishment,  there  is  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference between  the  Christian,  or  the  Mohammedan  faith  and  our 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  embody  a  theological  question'  it 
would  be  far  more  logical  to  accentuate  the  fact  which  is  implied 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  the  older  formula,  in  which  the 
idea  of  the  God-son-ship  of  all  men  is  brought  out,  as  against  the 
'iip  of  one  man  or  one  son  of  God.  That  would  be  far 
more  logical.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  embody  this  theo- 
logical element  in  such  a  certificate. 

Ralli  Stolz — -Before  we  vote  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  we  ought 
to  be  sure  we  understand  everything  correctly,  both  the  change,* 
made,  and  the  omissions,  and  why.  In  the  original  draft  the  in- 
tention was  not  only  to  show  what  the  convert  believed,  but  also 
what  he  ceased  to  believe.  Now,  we  should  decide  whether  the 
new  certificate  should  follow  the  same  lines.  In  the  second  place, 
we  want  to  know  just  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  convert's  promise 
to  affiliate  actively  in  the  work  of  the  congregation. 

Ralli  K  oliler — I  have  always  held  that  the  Torah,  as  we  have 

it,  was  not  in  its  entirety,  written  by  Mosos.     Whatever  there  is  of 

:"  origin   i.-  simply  incorporated;  the  rest  is  developed.     At 
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the  same  time  I  do  believe,  and  would  ever  believe  that  we  stand 
upon  Torath  Moshe,  upon  the  Law  as  it  has  been  formulated  in 
the  various  writings  of  the  Scripture.  When  Isaiah  speaks  of 
I/thorah  v^lith  u'dah,  he  certainly  means  a  Torah.  In  other  words, 
the  prophet  as  well  as  the  priest  had  a  Torah,  and  we  stand  upon 
Torath  Moshe.  When  Dr.  Philipson  showed  me  his  formula, 
there  was  simply  the  ethical  and  not  the  religious  law  presented— 
that  the  proselyte  pledges  himself  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
ethical  law.  I  wanted  also  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  we  are 
not  simply  prophetic  Jews,  who  believe  in  proselytism,  but  that  we 
stand  upon  the  Law,  and  we  believe  in  Torah  Moshe,  and  that 
the  whole  congregation  of  Jacob  lives  in  its  spirit  and  is  identified 
with  its  historical  development. 

Rabbi  GoJdcnson — This  subject  is  much  too  important  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  hurried  discussion  and  by  wholesale  adoption.  Wo 
ought  to  divide  it  up  into  its  various  sections.  There  is  now  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  state  the  principle  of  the  selection  of  distinctive 
Jewish  beliefs.  I  will,  not  discuss  the  principle  at  present,  but  [ 
tli ink  it  ought  to  be  discussed  by  us  generally,  and  then  having  de- 
termined the  principle  we  ought  to  test  each  one  of  these  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  general  principle  adopted.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  postpone  right  now  this  discussion  to  a  definite  time, 
when  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  can  be  present 
and  dispose  of  this  matter  properly. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — I  amend  that  the  certificate  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed, the  discussion  of  it  be  made  the  special  business  for  to- 
morrow. Then  everybody  would  have  had  a  day  in  which  to  study 
it  carefully  and  eventually  be  able  to  offer  amendments,  if  he  think 
fit. 

The  substitute  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Conference  adjourned  until  3.30  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at '3. 30  p.  m.  with  President 
Heller  in  the  chair. 
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The  following  Eeport  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  was  pre- 
sented by  Eabbi  Jos.  Stolz,  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE. 
To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  Arbitration  begs  leave  to  report  that  not  a  single  case 
was  referred  to  us  for  arbitration.  This  may  signify  that  during  the  year 
a  perfectly  harmonious  relationship  has  existed  between  all  of  Our  members 
and  their  congregations,  or  that  little  confidence  was  placed  in  the  power 
or  ability  of  your  committee  to  adjust  delicate  difficulties,  or  that  one  or 
both  parties  were  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  Committee  on  Arbitration. 
Since  the  latter  may  have  been  the  case,  we  recommend1  that  in  the  next 
circular  sent  out  to  the  congregations  and  members,  reference  be  made  to 
the  existence  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  as  one  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittees of  the  Conference.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
TOBIAS  SCHANFARBER. 

The  committee  was  thanked  and  the  report  adopted. 
Rabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin,  chairman,  presented  the  following  Ee- 
port of  the  Lyceum  Bureau. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LYCEUM  BUREAU. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Lyceum  Bureau  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows : 
When,  some  three  years  ago,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  that  a  Lyceum  Bureau  of  Jewish  lectures  be  established 
under  the  direction  of  this  Conference,  it  was  with  the  profound  convic- 
tion that  such  an  institution  would  serve  as  a  most  efficient  means  of 
bringing  the  message  of  Judaism  to  a  great  many  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  heard  it.  In  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  then,  this  conviction  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Bureau  has  only 
been  deepened,  despite  the  fact  that  the  actual  tangible  results  achieved 
have  been  comparatively  meagre.  The  truth  is  that  the  influence  of  the 
Bureau  seems  to  have  been  rather  indirect  than  direct,  for  while  the  num- 
ber of  speakers  sent  out  into  the  field  has  been  comparatively  few,  the 
number  of  courses  of  lectures  on  Jewish  subjects  instituted  throughout 
the  country,  directly  due  to  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  Lyceum  Bureau 
have  l>een  very  many.  Instance  after  instance  might  be  cited  where  mis- 
cellaneous and  often  objectionable  entertainments  have  been  substituted, 
through  the  work  of  this  Bureau,  by  lectures  on  Jewish  subjects  bv  men 
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authorized  by  reason  of  their  ability  and  earnestness  to  speak  for  the  Jew 
and  Judaism. 

In  former  reports  of  this  committee,  the  reasons  for  the  comparative 
meagreness  of  direct  results  have  been  given  at  length.  Among  these  es- 
pecially has  been  the  unwillingness  of  many  communities  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifice  in  paying  a  proper  lecture  fee  for  men  whom  the 
Bureau  might  send  them.  The  second  reason  to  which  attention  has  been 
called — and  I  note  this  with  sincere  regret — has  been  the  absence  of  the 
spirit  of  real  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  colleagues  to  give  either 
their  time  or  their  effort  without  rather  liberal  compensation  for  their 
services.  This,  it  should  be  said  in  all  justice,  does  not  by  any  means 
apply  to  all  of  our  colleagues,  but  it  does  to  many  of  them.  Some  have 
failed  or  declined  to  register  with  the  Bureau,  claiming  that  they  could 
not  give  the  time,  nor  would  they  give  the  effort  necessary  to  help  the 
cause.  They  who  most  are  deserving  of  criticism,  however,  are  the  men 
in  the  ministry  who,  having  registered'  with  the  Bureau,  go  to  the  various 
communities  for  which  the  Bureau  has  arranged  lecture  courses,  utterly 
ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  and  thus  depriving  it  of  the  credit 
it  should  have.  Of  this,  we  have  had  frequent  examples  this  year  as 
well  as  heretofore. 

But  this  committee  can  plead  a  special  reason  for  being  unable  to  show 
more  tangible  results  this  season  than  in  previous  years.  In  the  first  place, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the*  Conference  did  not  convene'  last  year  until  No- 
vember, the  committee  did  not  receive  its  appointment  until  late  in  Janu- 
ary, and  it  was  well  nigh  the  first  of  March  before  the  prospectus  could 
be  sent  to  congregations  and  rabbis  throughout  the  country.  By  that  time, 
practically  all  of  the  congregations  had  made  their  arrangements  for  their 
season's  work,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  offered  by  the  Bureau.  Nevertheless,  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  fourteen  cities  since  the  issuance  of  the  prospectus,  and  a  number  of 
lectures  have  actually  been  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau. 

By  resolution  of  the  last  Conference,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  has  been  charged 
those  registering  with  the  Bureau,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  postage,  print- 
ing and  advertising.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Conference  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
to  meet  legitimate  expenses.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  although  the 
committee  did  not  draw  any  of  the  amount  thus  voted  to  it  by  the 
Kxocutive  Board,  there  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  at  this  time 
the  sum  of  thirteen  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  ($13.45),  all  expenses 
having  been  met  by  the  registration  fees  collected.  A  detailed  financial  state- 
ment is  appended  to  this  report.  In  several  instances  colleagues  reported 
their  inability  to  pay  the  registration  fee,  in  which  case  it  was  remitted,  but 
one  of  the  colleagues  who  objected  on  principle  to  the  paying  of  the  fee 
on  the  ground  that  it  made  the  Conference  too  much  of  a  business  insti- 
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tution,  was,  after  consultation  with  the  president  of  the  Conference,  in- 
formed that  the  chairman  had  no  right  to  remit  his  fee  and  his  name  there- 
fore did  not  appear  on  the  prospectus.  I  make  this  explanation  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  committee 
in  matters  of  this  kind. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  the  committee  up  to  this  time. 

In  order  that  the  influence  of  the  Bureau  hereafter  may  be  somewhat 
more  direct,  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  change  its  methods  to 
a  considerable  degree.  To  this  end  it  is  purposed  to  substitute  for  the 
prospectus  advertising  which  has  been  practically  our  sole  means  of  pub- 
licity heretofore,  frequent  notices  in  the  Jewish  press,  both  of  a  display 
character  and  as  reading  matter.  In  this  way,  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  larger  number  of  people  than  by 
means  of  the  prospectus,  and  in  the  end  will  be  but  little  more  expensive. 
However,  special  circularizing  will  be  done  in  various  localities,  this  being 
made  necessary  by  a  new  plan  of  work  which  your  committee  proposes  to 
establish.  It  is  our  idea  to  establish  lecture  courses  in  circuits,  by  ad- 
dressing various  neighborhood  communities,  offering  them  the  services  of 
a  given  number  of  individual  lecturers  at  a  stated  price.  In  this  way, 
ill,  we  believe,  be  able  to  make  engagements  for  several  evenings  in 
a  week  for  those  registering  with  our  Bureau  without  entailing  any  very 
considerable  traveling  expense  upon  the  lecturer  or  upon  the  community 
that  may  engage  their  services.  As  the  matter  of  expense  has  been  the 
principal  obstacle  to  success  in  the  past,  this  will  make  the  whole  plan 
more  feasible.  We  shall  address  these  communities  in  regard  to  the 
specific  men  whom  we  shall  offer  them,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
tlio  plan  will  show  very  much  more  satisfactory  results. 

\\V  recommend,  therefore: 

(a)  That  the  new  plan  of  work  thus  outlined  be  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

(b)  We  recomm»n<l   that   the  plan  inaugurated  last  year  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  Bureau  to  prominent  and  scholarly  Jews  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Conference  be  continued  and  extended. 

(c)  Whereas,  much  good  can  undoubtedly  be  accomplished  by  spreading 
the  message  of  the  Jew  and  of  Judaism  not  only  among  Jews,  but  as  well 
among  non-Jews,  your  committee  asks  for  authority  to  arrange  for  similar 
lecture    courses,    by    men    restored    with    this    Bureau,    with    non-Jewish 
institutions,  as  for  instance  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  and  other  church  organizations. 

(d)  Inasmuch  as  the  last  prospectus  was  issued  very  late  in  the  season, 
we  recommend  that  no  registration  fee  be  charged  this  year  to  those  who 
were  registered  with  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year. 

(e)  Your  committee  asks  that  such  sums  of  money  as  are  now  in  its 
possession,  together  with  such  further  sums  as  may  be  collected  for  regis- 
tration fees,  as  well  a-  flu-  amount    voted  by  the  Executive  Board  for  last 
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year's  work  and  not  used  (together  with  an  equal  amount  to  be  made 
available  this  year),  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  its  work. 

As  the  efficiency  of  the  committee's  work  depends  very  largely  upon  its 
getting  under  way  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  season's  activities,  we  ask 
that  this  report  be  disposed  of  promptly,  and  the  funds  requested  be  at 
least  in  part  made  immediately  available. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LEO.  M.  FKANKLIX,  Chairman, 
EUGENE  MANNHEIMER, 
I.  AARON, 
SOL.  KORY. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  LYCEUM  BUREAU  FOR  1910. 
Registration  Fees  received $55.00 

Expenditures. 

Jan.    20,     Stamps    $  5.00 

Circular  Letters    2.25 

Registration  Cards    1.50 

Postals     , 1.75 

Stamps     ". 3.00 

Stamps 1.00 

Stamps     2.00 

$16.50 

Feb.    21,     Maple   Press    $20.50 

Feb.    23,     Stamps     55 

$21.05 

Mar.     1,     Adv.   in   "Israelite"    $  2.00 

Adv.  in  "Jewish  Exponent"    2.00 

$  4.00 

Total  Expenditure    —      $41.55 


Balance     $13.45 

On  motion,,  the  report  was  received,  the  recommendations  were 
taken  up  seriatim,  and  adopted. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

Rabbi  Harris — Will  the  chairman  kindly  let  us  know  what  suc- 
cess the  Bureau  has  had  so  far?  The  report  does  not  seem  to  give 
us  such  information. 
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Rabbi  Franklin — The  Bureau  has  had  more  success  than  can  bj 
estimated  directly.  To  illustrate,  there  was  in  my  own  state  a 
city  that  was  accustomed  to  give  under  Jewish  auspices  all  sorts  of 
entertainments.  They  gave  minstrel  shows,  whist  parties,  and 
other  things  and  called  them  Jewish  entertainments.  Directly  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  Bureau  sent  out  its  prospectus  this  last  year 
and  the  year  previous,  that  congregation,  which  by  the  way,  has  no 
resident  Rabbi,  decided  by  resolution  to  do  away  with  entertain- 
ments of  that  kind,  and  to  substitute  for  them  lectures  by  Rabbis, 
and  as  a  result  this  year  they  have  had  three  such  lecturer  That 
is  in  Bay  City.  Saginaw  has  exactly  the  same  plan  now  in  contem- 
plation. There  are  a  number  of  communities  that  corresponded 
with  the  chairman  'of  the  committee  in  regard  to  their  lecture  course. 
Although  we  did  not  complete  the  arrangements  to  the  extent  of 
really  sending  the  men  under  our  own  auspices,  they  did  take  the 
very  men  about  whom  they  corresponded  with  us.  Since  the  issu- 
ance of  our  last  prospectus,  fourteen  cities  have  communicated 
with  us.  That  does  not  include  a  number  of  cities  that  wrote  to  us 
perhaps  a  single  letter  asking  j:or  information.  It  simply  refers 
to  cities  where  something  tangible  was  done,  but  not  under  our 
direction.  Most  of  these  letters  come  from  the  smaller  cities,  al- 
though some  of  them  have  come  from  the  larger  communities. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  committees: 

On   President's   Message — Jos.    Stolz,    Win.    Friedman.    M.    J. 
.  M.  Harris,  S.  Hecht,  K.  Ivohler,  A.  J.  Messing,  S.  Schiil- 
man,  A.  Simon,  T.  Schanfarber,  Geo.  Zepin. 

>!utions—D.  Lefkowitz,  F.  Cohn,  S.  Bernard,  S.  "Kory, 
I).  Marx,  M.  Lovitch,  I.  Rypins,  L.  Witt. 

On  Audit— G.  Zepin,  M.  Feuerlicht,  I.  Marcuson,  M.  Xewfield. 

Memorial  Resolutions— 1.  Aaron,  B.  Alexander,  J.  Blatt,  G. 
Beutsch,  L.  Gross,  A.  J.  Messing,  Jr.,  J.  Mielziner,  L.  Volmer, 
IF.  Wolf. 

Nominations— 1>.    Franklin,   A.    Brill,   H.    Ettelson,   W.    Fine- 
shriber,  S.  Golden*.!).  A.  Guttmacher,  M.  Rai>in,  X.  Stern. 
Press— I.   Lan.lman.  E.  Frisch,  T.  Klein,  L.  Rothstein. 
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Special  Committee  on  Recommendations  of  Publication  Com- 
mittee— D.  Philipson,  M.  Harris,  D.  Lefkowitz,  T.  Schanfarber, 
J.  Stolz,  J.  Morgenstern. 

Special  Committee  on  Report  of  "Social  and  Religious  Union" — 
M.  Harris,  Iv.  Kohler,  L.  Franklin,  J.  Kornfeld,  S.  Foster,  Win. 
Fineshriber,  A.  J.  Messing,  Sr. 

Thanks— &.  Hecht,  D.  Alexander,  M.  Messing,  L.  Witt. 

In  the  absence  of  its  chairman,  Rabbi  Sam'l  Hirschberg,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  read  the  following. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SERMONIC   LITERATURE. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

DEAR  COLLEAGUES  :  Your  Committee  on  Sermonic  Literature  present 
with  this,  their  report  for  this  Twentieth  Convention  of  the  Conference. 

Following  the  practice  of  previous  years,  requests  were  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  giving  preference  to  those  who  had  not  as  yet 
made  any  contribution  to  the  publication,  asking  for  sermons  for  the 
Holiday  Pamphlet.  At  this  time  four  sermons  are  in  hand,  two  for  Rosh 
Hashannah  and  the  same  number  for  Yom  Kippur,  leaving  a  Neilah  and 
Shabbos  Shuvah  Sermon  still  to  be  received.  These  have  been  faithfully 
promised,  however,  so  your  committee  can  give  every  assurance  that  the 
pamphlets  will  be  printed  and  distributed  in  ample  season  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  sermons  thus  far  received  are  the  following:  Rosh  Hashannah  Eve, 
"Memory  and  Hope/'  Rabbi  Harry  Weiss.  Rosh  Hashannah  Morning, 
"The  Experiences  of  Life,"  Rabbi  M.  Friedland'er.  Kol  Nidre,  "Perfection, 
An  Ever  Enlarging  Ideal,"  Rabbi  Jacob  H.  Kaplan.  Yom  Kippur  Morning, 
"The  Choice,"  Rabbi  Charles  A.  Rubenstein. 

Our  colleague,  Rabbi  George  Zepin,  director  of  ths  Department  of 
Synagogue  Extension  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
lias  offered  the  services  of  his  department  in  distributing  the  sermon  pamph- 
let, thus  reaching  a  wider  clientelle  than  we  otherwise  could;  in  fact,  bring- 
ing the  literature  to  just  the  communities  which  it  has  been  our  special 
desire  to  serve  at  the  holiday  season  with  the  appropriate  devotional  dis- 
courses. Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  Conference  accept 
this  offer  of  Rabbi  Zepin,  and  authorize  them  to  deliver  to  him  as  many 
copies  of  the  holiday  pamphlet  as  he  may  deem  requisite  for  distribution 
through  his  department.  Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  HIRSCHBERG,  Chairman. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  receive  this  report. 
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Rabbi  Morgenstern — There  is  one  matter  requiring  consideration 
here.  The  Publication  Committee  has  presented  a  recommendation 
overlapping  this  report  in  part,  which  will  have  to  be  considered 
by  a  special  committee.  There  is  on  hand  a  large  number  of  ser- 
mons from  last  year.  The  Publication  Committee  recommends 
that  we  publish  no  sermons  this  year.  That  recommendation  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  this.  Furthermore,  before  we  can 
adopt  this  report  it  would  be  well  to  get  from  Eabbi  Zepin  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  sermons  we  will  have  to  print  this  year  and 
the  expense  that  will  be  entailed  upon  the  Conference. 

Rabbi  Zepin — The  plan  I  suggest  is  this :  To  send  out  a  double 
postal  to  a  mailing  list  I  have  of  fifteen  hundred  names,  and  be 
guided  by  the  returns.  There  is  ample  time  to  find  'out  how  many 
pamphlets  will  be  needed;  if  we  have  more  requests  than  copies 
left  over  from  last  year,  the  problem  then  will  be  to  either  reprint 
last  year's  booklet  or  to  get  out  a  new  set. 

Rabbi  Philipson — It  seems  to  me  this  co-operation  would  be  a 
splendid  thing.  I  move  that  this  report  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee that  has  in  charge  the  recommendation  of  the  Publication 
Committee,  to  consider  and  bring  in  some  report  in  reference 
thereto. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries,  Treasurer,  presented  the  following  list  of 
contributions  made  to  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  in  honor 
of  its  jubilee  celebration. 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  ALLIANCE  ISRAELITE 
UNIVERSELLE. 

1910. 

Apr.      2,     Max   ('.   f'urrick,  Congregation  Ashe  Chesed,  Erie,  Pa.  ..$   14.25 
Harry  Levi,  Congregation  Leshem   Shomayim,  Wheeling, 

\V.  Va 22.00 

K.  Kllenger,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  San  Diego,  Cal. ..      12.00 
Apr.      .'»,     ('.  Young,  Sec'y  EmekBeracha  Lodge  No.  61,  I.  0.  0.  B., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 10.00 

David  Marx,  Congregation  Gemilath  Chesed,  Atlanta,  Ga.     37.00 
Apr.      6,     David  L.  Liknaitz,  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurum,  Leaven- 
worth,   Kan 13.10 
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Jacob  Singer,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  York,  Pa 15.50 

Apr.    15,     Julius    Adler,    Trcas.    Congregation    Israel,    Amsterdam. 

N.   Y 5.00 

Apr.    27,     Israel  Klein,   Congregation  Zion  of  West  Chicago,   Chi- 
cago,  111 10.00 

Moise  Bergman,  Congregation  Gates  of  Prayer,  New  Or- 
leans,   La 20.00 

Max  Heller,  Congregation  Temple  Sinai,  New  Orleans,  La.  148.90 
Apr.    29,     Jos.  S.  Kornfeld,  Congregation  Bene  Israel,  Columbus,  O.  10.00 
M.  M.  Feuerlicht,  Religious  School  of  Indianapolis,  He- 
brew Congregat'n  and  Purina  Service,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  25.00 

Jewish  Federation  of  Indianapolis,  Ind 25.00 

May      6,     Leo  Kaminsky,  Sec'y  Indianapolis   Lodge  No.   58,  I.   O. 

0.  B.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10.00 

July  23,     A.  B.  Seelenfreund,  Sec'y  Isiah  Temple,  Chicago,  111 85.74 

Total    $463.49 

Eabbi  Nathan  Stern,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Synagogal 
Music,  read  the  following  report. 

REPORT  OF  "THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SYNAGOGAL  MUSIC. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  Committee  on  Synagogal  Music  beg  leave  to  report 
that  progress  in  revising  the  Union  Hymnal  has  been  necessarily  slow. 
The  committee  shares  the  opinion  so  often  expressed  at  meetings  of  this 
Conference  and  elsewhere  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  have  the  new 
hymnal  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  Conference  can  not 
with  good  grace  continue  to  offer  for  use  in  Synagogue  and  School  the 
volume  it  has  so  repeatedly  and  openly  condemned.  However,  the  many 
difficulties  in  the  work  of  revision,  and  the  limited  number  among  our 
colleagues  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  lend  assistance  render  progress 
decidedly  slow.  Moreover,  all  criticism  in  the  past  has  been  more  or  less 
destructive  and  has  been  purely  preparatory.  The  more  arduous  task  of 
construction  is  now  possible  and  must  henceforth  be  done. 

During  the  three  or  four  months  since  the  present  committee  has  been 
formed,  it  has  endeavored  to  give  effect  to  some  of  the  recommendations 
submitted  in  tke  elaborate  and  carefully  planned  report  last  November 
at  New  York.  To  this  end  a  circular  letter  dated  April  5,  1910,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  members  of  this  Conference  with  the  view  to  collect  in- 
formation and  material  that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  immediate  and 
for  future  work.  Some  thirty  replies  were  received  and,  in  so  far  as  they 
evidenced  a  spirit  of  interest  and  willingness,  were  very  encouraging. 
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Many  of  the  respondents  pleaded  unfamiliarity  with  music  and  with 
liviunology.  The  committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  their  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  the  immediate  issue  is  not  the  music,  'but  rather  the 
obtaining  of  suitable  hymn  texts.  The  life  of  the  rabbi  is  surely  not  so 
barren  that  in  a  service  of  from  one  to  twenty-five  years  some  religious 
lyrics  shall  not  have  been  stored  away  in  the  recesses  of  memory,  or  in 
the  more  reliable  compartments  of  filing  apparatus.  For  these,  the  com- 
mittee make  a  special  plea.  We  note  with  regret  that  many  of  the  com- 
mittee have  not  even  responded  to  the  circular  letter.  Coleridge  is  cred- 
ited with  the  remark  that  Luther  did  as  much  for  the  Reformation  by 
his  hymns  as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  members  of  this  Con- 
ference will  well  serve  their  respective  communities  by  co-operating  with 
the  committee  in  the  work  at  hand  and  so  hastening  the  publication  of  the 
contemplated  volume.  At  least,  in  the  gathering  of  appropriate  lyrics 
all  of  us  can  and  ought  to  help.  And'  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
thought  of  musical  adaptations  may  be  entertained  until  the  words  there- 
for are  well  in  hand. 

It  is  advisable  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lyrics  sought. 
Above  all,  they  must  be  religious  and  Jewish.  The  object  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  complexion  of  the  hymnal,  and  every 
part  thereof,  shall  be  truly  Jewish.  Each  selection  shall  throb  with  Jew- 
ish sentiment  and  be  in  accord  with  Jewish  thought.  A  mere  change  of 
wording,  so  frequently  indulged  in  to  harmonize  the  context  with  our 
doctrines,  should  not  be  encouraged.  When  showing  merit,  compositions 
by  Jews  shall  receive  preference.  Furthermore,  all  hymns  should  be 
good  poetry  and  commend  themselves  as  such.  They  should  be  neither 
didactic  nor  over-prayerful.  Our  propensity  is  to  be  cumbersome  and 
didactic.  "The  sermon  should  preach,  the  prayer  pray,  and  the  hymn 
Simplicity,  dignity,  warmth,  lyric  qualities,  and  pure  emotion 
shall  be  the  canons  of  choice.  Nor  shall  the  selections  be  too  long.  Two 
or  three  stanzas  shall  be  sufficient,  and  every  sentence  should'  preferably 
cud  with  every  verse  so  that  words  may  readily  be  set  to  musical  phrasing. 

So  much  for  generalizations. 

In  the  report  of  last  year's  music  committee  mention  was  made  that,  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  hymns  in  the  Union  Hymnal,  the  word 
uf  thirty-four  were  good.  Though  not  referred  to  by  numbers  in 
that  report,  they  are  Nos.  2,  3,  16,  18,  21,  22,  23,  27,  33,  36,  49,  61,  66, 
78,  80,  81,  82,  84,  87,  90,  92,  95,  97,  102,  103,  105,  107,  109,  110,  111,  113,  114, 
115,  116.  These  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  hymnal.  It  seems  but 
just  that  every  hymn  that  has  been  printed  in  both  parts  I  and  II  of 
the  Union  Prayer  Book  should,  for  that  very  reason,  find  place  in  the 
now  hymnal.  The  Adbn  Olam,  the  Yigdal.  the  En  Kelohenu.  the  Yaalcli, 
in  Hcl>vc\v  MTU!  with  the  English  version  of  the  prayer  book,  and  the  mmi- 
>u  ii-cd  in  the  Union  Haggadah  should  be  included.  To  these  we 
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would  add  hymns  Xos.  5,  10  (?),  13,  24,  31,  41,  42,  54,  68,  C9,  95  of  the 
present  Hymnal;  142  of  Gottheil's  Hymnal,  which  is  a  version  of  Psalm 
92;  and  the  songs  published  in  a  small  but  well-selected  volume  of  36 
numbers  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  de  Sola  Mendes  (New  York,  1887),  who,  as 
a  member  of  this  committee,  gladly  puts  the  volume  at  our  service.  Wi; 
note  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Charles  Bloch  has  e\  prosed  his  willin-n.  --, 
to  extend  to  the  Conference  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  hymns  and 
melodies  in  his  Jewish  Hymnal,  edited  by  Henry  L.  Gideon.  No.  46  therein 
"Father,  see  thy  suppliant  children,"  an  excellent  confirmation  hymn  by 
Felix  Adler,  should,  by  all  means,  be  used.  Hymns  for  the  Sabbath-School 
found  at  the  end  of  the  present  hymnal  are  worth  reprinting,  and  as  sug- 
gested in  last  year's  report,  should  find  place  in  the  body  of  the  hymnal. 
The  handy  translations  from  the  Hebrew  by  Nina  Davis  entitled,  ''Songs 
of  the  Exile,"  published  by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia, 
1901,  contains  some  very  fine  material,  especially  Jehudah  ha  Levi's 
"Song  of  the  Oppressed,"  p.  51;  "Longing,"  p.  52;  "Loved  of  my  Soul," 
p.  61;  Solomon  ibn  Gabirols'  "Morning  Song,"  p.  29;  for  Kol  Nidre,  though 
from  the  prayers  for  Hoshanah  Rabba,  Isaac  Ben  Samuel's  "Hymn  of 
Refuge,"  p.  71;  and  for  Yom  Kippur,  several  numbers  may  be  culled  from 
Baruch  ben  Samuel's  "I  am  the  .Suppliant,"  beginning  with  "Pardon,  I 
pray  Thee,  our  iniquity,"  p.  76.  Permission  to  use  these  would  be  a  con- 
dition precedent.  Arrangement  might  also  be  made  with  Rutledge  &  Co. 
to  appropriate  verses  from  their  "Festival  Prayers  in  English,"  as  well 
as  with  the  publishers  of  Alice  Lucas,  "The  Jewish  Year,"  and  "Talmudic 
Legends,  Hymns  and  Paraphrases."  In  the  last-named  volume  "Almighty 
God,  who  hearest  prayer,"  p.  35,  and  "Morning  Hymn,"  p.  33,  strike  a 
good  note  and  are  suggestive. 

The  spirit  of  many  of  the  old  Jewish  prayers  and  Phttini  would,  if 
properly  translated  in  English,  lend  itself  admirably  to  increase  the  dis- 
tinctively Jewish  character  that  we  want  to  see  in  the  new  hymnal.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  naming  on  future 
hymnal  committees,  at  least,  one  member  well  versed  in  the  productions 
of  the  medieval  and  modern  Jewish  poets.  The  committee  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  see  that  the  selections  submitted  were  fittingly  Englished. 

We  also  re-endorse  the  recommendation  of  last  year  to  include  in  the 
revised  hymnal  some  children's  services  for  use  in  school  or  otherwise, 
and  to  provide  that  the  music  of  the  Hebrewr  responses  shall  all  be  in 
the  same  key. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  good  musical  settings  promises  to  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  one.  Mr.  Max  Spicker,  musical  director  of  the  Temple 
Emmanuel,  New  York,  who  is  an  authority  among  musicians,  and  whose 
opinion  we  may  value,  recommends  the  following  numbers  in  the  Union 
Hymnal  as  good  music  and  worthy  of  further  use:  Hymns  Nos.  1,  3,  5, 
10,  11,  12,  13,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  second  tune,  24,  28,  29,  30,  32,  33,  both 
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tunes,  36,  38,  40,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  52,  53,  54,  56,  57,  58, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  71,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  81, 
82,  85,  86,  87,  89,  90,  91,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  second  tune,  98,  101,  102,  103, 
104,  106,  107,  108,  together  with  the  patriotic  numbers  and  the  hymnals 
for  the  Sabbath- School  at  the  end'  of  the  Union  Hymnal. 

In  addition,  the  Association  of  American  Cantors,  through  its  president, 
Dr.  Herman  L.  Martin,  has  requested  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  revision. 

We  recommend  that: 

1.  Hereafter  no  one  shall  be   appointed  to  this   committee   unless   he 
first  consent  to  share  the  burden  of  the  work. 

2.  At  least,  one  member  of  the  committee  shall  be  versed  in  the  medie- 
val and  modern  Jewish  poetry. 

3.  Without  again  being  addressed  on  this  subject,  the  members  of  the 
Conference   shall   voluntarily   submit    appropriate    religious   lyrics    to    the 
committee. 

4.  This  Conference  shall  favorably  consider  the  offer  .of  the  Cantors' 
Association,  and  shall  instruct  its  committee  on  Synagogal  Music  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Cantors'  Association. 

5.  This  Conference  shall  vote  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  music  committee. 

A  committee  on  revision  of  hymnal  has  been  appointed  consecutively 
for  several  years,  each  incorporating  the  best  of  the  preceding  reports, 
aided  by  instruction  of  the  Conference.  Is  it  not  time  now  for  the  Con- 
ference to  appoint  a  committee  with  power  to  present  next  year  not  a 
report,  but  a  hymnal?  Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHAN  STERN,  Chairman, 

MAI-RICE  H.  HARRIS, 

DAVID  MARX, 

Louis  D.  GROSS, 

JACOB  SINGER, 

F.  DE  SOLA  MENDES. 

President  Heller — I  wish  to  state  that  a  great  deal  has  occurred 
during  the  year,  of  which  the  Conference  has  no  knowledge.  Rabbi 
Stern  took  up  this  work  under  serious  difficulties.  It  was  work  that 
had  been  advanced  to  a  forward  point  by  our  present  Corresponding 
Secretary,  but  owing  to  the  burdensome  duties  of  his  "office,  he 
could  not  continue  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  us  that 
Rabbi  Stern  was  willing  to  take  up  this  work  on  such  short  notice 
and  devote  as  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  as  he  has,  as  evidenced 
from  the  report. 
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The  report  was  received  and  the  recommendations  taken  up  seria- 
tim. Recommendations  I  and  II  were  adopted.  Recommenda- 
tion III  was  read. 

Rabbi  Harris — I  move  that  the  Secretary,  send  an  appeal  to  the 
Rabbis  and  the  Jewish  press,  for  suitable  hymn  texts. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  wish  to  second  this  motion.  There  are  many 
musicians  in  this  country  who  have  a  real  taste  for  verse,  and  who 
make  far  better  contributions  than  the  members  of  this  Conference. 
I  have  had  a  recent  experience  with  reference  to  this.  I  wanted 
some  special  verses  and  asked  for  contributions  from  my  own  com- 
munity, and  received,  to  my  surprise,  some  very  excellent  verses. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  such  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  some  very  excellent  verses  would  be  received. 

Rabbi  Stolz — Just  before  leaving  for  the  Conference,  a  member 
of  my  congregation  who  is  very  much  interested  in  Jewish  music 
asked  me  to  inform  the  Conference  that  Dr.  Leopold  Stein  has 
produced  most  exquisite  religious  poetry.  Probably  there  are  some 
here  who  could  translate  this  poetry  into  the  English  language. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern—1-!  fear  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  doomed  to  disappointment  and  will  realize  that  very  few  contri- 
butions will  come  in  spontaneously.  This  committee  will  have  to 
go  to  work  in  different  ways  to  secure  proper  contributions.  They 
will  have  to  write  many  letters.  Of  course,  some  people  will  gladly 
contribute,  but  a  very  large  number  of  people  will  need  constant 
urging. 

Rabbi  Marx — I  think  I  can  speak  somewhat  out  of  the  fullness 
of  experience  as  to  the  difficulty  of  receiving  answers  to  communi- 
cations even  from  members  of  the  Conference.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  work.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Conference  not  to  hamper 
the  work  of  this  committee  by  making  too  many  suggestions  as  to 
what  to  embody  and  what  not  to  embody.  If  your  committee  is 
efficient  it  will  understand  this.  As  to  versification,  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  take  a  psalm  and.  cast  it  into  good  verse.  We  have  a 
number  of  psalm  renditions  in  the  present  hymnal.  When  you  sing 
them,  and  when  you  read  them,  you  are  simply  compelled  to  ask 
what  do  they  mean.  Some  have  the  subject  after  the  predicate  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  obscure  the  meaning.  A  number  of  them  have 
a  hopelessly  involved  structure. 

In  regard  to  circularizing  the  public  generally  I  heartily  agree 
with  what  has  been  said.  I  fear  our  chairman  is  a  little  optimistic. 
That  is  why  he  is  chairman.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is 
a  most  difficult  proposition  to  get  in  this  material.  Now  what  the 
committee  wants  is  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  program  which 
it  outlines.  It  has  a  definite  basis;  the  definite  basis  was  already 
given  last  year;  the  program  submitted  then,  suggested  an  outline. 
Last  year,  we  could  not  revise  the  hymnal;  we  had  to  do  destruc- 
tive work.  After  all  this  hymnal  must  come  back  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Conference  will  be  able  to  pass  upon  it  when  the  book 
as  a  hymnal  is  recommended  to  the  Conference. 

Rabbi  Zepin — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the 
hymnal,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  Sabbath-School  work.  Allowing  for 
all  the  wisdom  of  former  committees,  and  without  reflection  upon 
the  present  committee,  after  hearing  the  most  splendid  report,  I 
think  the  needs  of  the  small  communities  should  be  considered.  I 
represent  the  small  communities.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  present  hymns  are  not  appropriate  for  the  smaller  Sabbath - 
Schools,  because  they  are  not  written  in  the  correct  key.  I  think 
the  committee  should  take  into  consideration  that  there  are  in  the 
smaller  communities  'only  a  few  who  can  sing  a  part  placed  before 
them.  It  is  all  right  in  the  large  cities  where  you  have  choral  socie- 
ties and  choirs. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

Recommendation  IV  was  then  read.  After  a  lengthy  and  thor- 
ough discussion  the  following  amendment,  offered  by  Rabbi  Harris, 
was  adopted : 

The  Committee  on  Synagogal  Music  is  authorized  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  competent  individuals,  cantors  and  other  musicians. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  report  as  amended  was  adopted  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  thanked. 

Rabbi  G.  Deutsch,  chairman,  presented  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contemporaneous  History. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONTEMPORANEOUS  HISTORY. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

The  Jewish  Library  of  Jerusalem,  known  as  Midrash  Abarbanel,  sent 
out  an  appeal  for  support.    This  library  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  situated  in  the  historic  center  of  Judaism,  has  a  claim  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  Jews.     It  further  is  of  great  importance  for  the  intellectual 
life  in  the  Holy  City. 

I.  Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Conference  request  its  members  to 
send  their  own  publications  and  those  of  others  who  will  donate  a  copy 
for  this  purpose  to  the  Midrash  Abarbanel  and  assist  this  noble  work  by 
active  interest. 

II.  The  Hebrew  Dictionary  of  Ben  Jehuda  is  the  first  attempt  to  give 
us  a  much  needed  repertory  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  whole  course 
of  its  historic  development.     The  first  volume  has  already  appeared.     For 
another  volume  the  noble  philanthropist,  Jacob  Moser,  of  Bradford,  has 
promised  to   defray  the  expenses.     Your   committee  recommends   that  ef- 
forts be  made  to  raise  a  subscription  of  $2,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  ono 
volume  and  that  at  all  events  six  copies  be  purchased  and  placed  in  the 
library  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 

III.  Your   committee   further   recommends   that   we   continue   our   sub- 
scription to  Eisenstein's  Hebrew  Encyclopedia  and  buy  ten  copies  of  the 
Midrash  Rabba,  edited  by  J.  Theodor,  and  place  the  same  in  the  library 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 

IV.  Your   committee   begs   to   bring  to  your   attention  once   more   the 
fact  that   numerous   donors   to  Palestinian  charities  will  be  grateful   for 
advice  and  direction.     The  old1  system  of  "Halukah"  has,  with  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  Palestine,  proved  so  ineffective  that  even   its  most 
ardent  supporters  are  forced  to  abandon  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the  need 
of   caring  for  the   dependent   and   for   the   economic    and   intellectual   ele- 
vation of  the  large  population  has  a  just  claim  upon  the  Jews  in  lands 
of  prosperity.    Even  those  who  deny  this  claim  can  not  conceal  from  them- 
selves the  fact  that  donations  for  Palestinian  institutions  are  constantly 
solicited   and   granted.      Occasionally    Schnorrers    establish   nominal    insti- 
tutions as   a  disguise  for  begging  schemes.     The  donors   are  looking  for 
advice  and   are   entitled  to   it.     Your   committee   therefore   reiterates   its 
recommendation  to  have  a  list  of  deserving  institutions  drawn  up  after 
careful  investigation  and  to  publish  it  for  the  guidance  of  the  public. 

V.  The  condition  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  in  Russia  has  not  im- 
proved.    The   hope  which  might  have   been   legitimately  entertained   five 
years  ago  that  the  government  of  the  Czar  would  at  least  to  a  certain 
degree  by  slow  steps  ameliorate  the  terrible  lot  of  our  brethren  in  the 
Empire  can  no  more  be  entertained.     Unless  unforeseen  changes  occur  in 
the  political  situation,  the  fate  of  the  six  millions  of  Jews  in  Russia  will 
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continue  to  be  a  source  of  the  gravest  concern.  It  is  rather  humiliating 
to  think  that  in  1745,  when  the  Jews  of  Bohemia  were  threatened1  with  ex- 
pulsion, England  and  Holland  vigorously  interceded  on  their  behalf,  while 
in  the  twentieth  century  the  measures  hitherto  taken,  were  of  a  strictly 
Platonic  nature.  Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  this  Conference  request  its 
members  to  set  aside  one  day,  preferably  Shabbath  Zachor,  for  a  sermon 
and  special  prayer  on  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  lands  of  oppression; 
that  the  press  be  requested  to  give  to  the  event  the  necessary  publicity  and 
to  publish  a  syllabus  of  the  most  telling  facts,  showing  the  barbarities 
from  which  the  Jews  are  suffering,  and  that  the  various  representative 
bodies  take  all  the  necessary  steps,  leading  to  intervention,  as  was  so 
often  done  in  Turkey  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks. 

VI.  It  might  also  be  of  great  value,  if  the  members  of  this  Conference 
were  to  urge  the  members  of  their   congregations  and  their   friends  who 
go  to  Europe  and   provide   themselves   with  passports,   to   demand   a   vise 
from  the  Russian  consul   and  in  each  case  in  which   this   vise   is   denied, 
lodge  complaints  with  the  Department  of  State  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the" 
congressmen  and  senators  of  their  State. 

VII.  In  the  death  of  Professor  Charles  Gross  of  Harvard  University. 
the  cause  of  Jewish  history  in  this  country  lost  a  valued  co-worker.     The 
Jew  in  this  country  is  still  by  large  masses  regarded  as  a  newcomer  wrho 
only  reaps  where  others  have  sown.     It  is  of  great  importance  to  show 
that  he  had  even  in  the  days  when  his  settlements  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, contributed  more  than  his  share  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  glorious 
commonwealth.     We  therefore  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
labored  in  bringing  these  facts  to  light.     Among  them  the  late  Professor 
Gross  occupies  a  prominent  rank.     Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  this  Con- 
ference record  its  grief  at  the  untimely  death  of  this  scholar  and  convey 
these  sentiments  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

VIII.  Wilhelm    Bacher,    dean    of    the    Budapest    Rabbinical    Seminary, 
celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  the  twelfth  of  January, 
1010.     His  numerous  disciples  and  admirers  paid  him  the  tribute  of  love 
and  gratitude  on  this  occasion.     The  Hungarian  Government  bestowed  on 
him   a  high  decoration.     It  is  but  proper  that  this   Conference  shall  not 
remain  behind,  for  Wilhelm  Bacher  has  by  his  vast  erudition  and  facile 
pen  enriched  the  field  of  Jewish  literature  in  all  its  branches,  and  by  his 
works  on  the  Haggadah  established  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  Jewish 
preachers.    He  also  has,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  "The  Jewish  Encyclopedia'' 
:' (-quired  a  special  claim  on  recognition  by  American  Jewish  theologians. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  this  Conference  express  its  best  wishes  to 
Professor  Bacher,  assuring  him  of  the  warmest  sympathy  of  all  the  mem 
f  this  body  and  of  their  hope  that  ho  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
come  to  Judaism  and  its  literature. 
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The  celebration  of  centenaries  of  prominent  Jewish  teachers  and  leaders 
by  this  Conference  began  with  that  of  Zechariah  Frankel  in  1901  and  since 
that  time  we  had  such  an  event  almost  every  year,  the  climax  being  that 
of  last  year,  when  the  date  of  the  Convention  was  fixed  by  the  centenary  of 
David  Einhorn.  Though  recognizing  that  this  practice  may  be  overdone, 
your  committee  feels  that  three  notable  events  of  this  order  which  are 
imminent  in  this  and  the  next  year  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence. 

IX.  On  November  3,  1910,  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Leopold  Stein 
will  occur.     Leopold  Stein  was  a  leader  in  the  Reform  movement,  active 
in  the  now  historic  conferences  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  the  second 
of  which  was  held'  in  Frankfurt,  A.  M.,  while  he  was  rabbi  there,  the  first 
liberal   rabbi   in   that   historic   community   and    stronghold   of   orthodoxy. 
Of  all  liberal   rabbis  of  his  age  he  stood  nearest  to  the  American  ideas, 
and  the  congregation  which  he  formed  after  the  retirement  from  his  posi- 
tion in  Frankfurt  was  even  called  the  American  synagog.     Stein  has  fur- 
ther, as  an  author  and  particularly  as  a  poet,  a  claim  on  lasting  remem- 
brance.    Your  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  members  of  this 
Conference  be  requested  to  celebrate  by  a  sermon  on  the  preceding  Sabbath 
or  by  a  lecture  at  an  appropriate  day,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  this 
teacher  in  Israel. 

X.  Two  other  notable  centenaries  will  occur  in  1911,  that  of  Leopold 
Loew  on  May  22,  and  that  of  Ludwig  Philippson,  on  December  28.     Leo- 
pold Loew  was  next  to  Geiger  the  greatest  systematic  theologian  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     His  vast  erudition  and  his  graceful  style  gave  to  the 
Reform  movement  great  force   and  lasting   impetus.     As   member   of   the 
synod  held  at  Leipsic  and  as  champion  of  the  liberal  cause  at  the  Hun- 
garian "Congress,"   1868-1869,  he  won  for  himself  a  historic   position   in 
the  work  of  Reform  Judaism. 

XI.  Ludwig   Philippson   was   the   great    organizer   of   Jewish    forces    in 
their  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  which  the  changed  political  and  social 
conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century  created  for  Israel,  then  slowly  emerg- 
ing from  the  physical   and  the   intellectual   ghetto.     To   him   in   a  great 
measure   the   establishment    of    rabbinical    conferences,    the    foundation   of 
rabbinical  seminaries,  the  creation  of  publication  societies  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  periodical  press  are  due. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  anniversaries  of  these  two  great 
teachers  be  commemorated  by  appropriate  papers  at  the  next  Convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
G.  DEUTSCII, 
M.  N.  A.  COHEN, 
H.  W.  ETTELSON, 

Committee. 
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On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  the  recommendations 
were  taken  up  seriatim. 

Recommendations  I,  II,  III,  V,  and  VI,  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Kesolutions. 

Recommendations  VII  and  VIII  were  adopted. 

Eecommendations  IX,  X,  and  XI  were  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Recommendation  IV  having  been  acted  upon  before,  was  not 
considered. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — There  is  one  important  event  of  contempora- 
neous history  that  escaped  me.  I  learned  of  it  only  this  morning, 
therefore  had  not  time  to  embody  it  in  this  report.  I  now  present 
it  for  your  consideration.  Last  Saturday  was  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  one  of  our  nestors,  I  hardly  need  mention  his  name.  I 
refer  to  Rabbi  Dr.  A.  J.  Messing. 

On  motion,  the  Conference  expressed  its  sentiments  of  honor 
and  congratulation  to  Dr.  Messing  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

An  'oral  report  on  Responsa  was  then  made  by  Professor  Deutsch, 
and  received  with  thanks. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.  After  expressing 
the  pleasure  and  honor  felt  by  the  Conference  in  having  in  its 
midst  the  essayist  of  the  evening,  President  Heller  introduced  Mr, 
Claude  G.  Montefiore,  who  read  a  paper  on  "The  Liberal  Move- 
ment in  English  Jewry."  (Appendix  C.) 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Montefiore  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  paper. 

President  Heller  then  informed  Mr.  Montefiore  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  electing  him  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Conference.  This  action  was  ratified,  unanimously, 
by  a  rising  vote  of  the  Conference. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  Executive  Committee 
was  instructed  to  print  in  separate  form  the  paper  of  the  evening 

Mr.   Monteliore  cheerfully  agreed  to  bear  the  Conference's  me?- 
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sage  of  co-operation,  congratulation  and  God-speed  to  our  brethren 
across  the  sea. 

After  the  reading  of  announcements,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  30,  1910. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  President  Heller.  Prayer  \\a- 
offered  by  Eabbi  Solomon  Kory. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day  were  read 
!>\  Secretary  Morgenstern. 

Greetings  and  an  invitation  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  B'nai  Brith  Dist.  Xo.  6,  were  received  from  Mr. 
A.  B.  Seelenfreund,  Secretary. 

President  Heller  was  authorized  to  convey  in  person  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Conference. 

Eabbi  Gries,  chairman  of  the  Committee  'on  Eeligious  Education, 
presented  the  following  report. 

REPORT  OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON  RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  Religious  Education  has  labored  under  the  combined 
difficulties  of  the  lateness  of  the  1909  Conference,  of  the  consequent  tardy 
appointment    of    the    new    Religious    Education    Committee,    and    the    still 
longer  delay  of  the  Year  Book. 

In  1909  your  committee  presented  to  the  Conference  a  general  outline 
of  work,  which  it  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  course  of  succeeding  ycar<. 
The  New  York  Conference  of  1909  approved  the  general  recommendations 
of  the  committee  and  the  committee  is  endeavoring  to  carry  the.  recom- 
mendation into  effect. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Conference,  setting  aside  a  day 
for  Religious  Education,  a  tentative  program  for  that  day  was  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  sub-committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  an  outline  of  lessons  for  Confirmation  Classes,  requests  further 
time. 

Some  new  publications  of  interest  to  Rabbis  and  school  superintendents, 
are  presented  for  inspection  in  this  year's  exhibit.  The  Sabbath-School 
transfer  card  is  herewith  submitted  for  approval.  See  Appendix  A.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  take  a  general  Jewish  census,  nor  to  secure  a  gen- 
eral report  concerning  the  methods  of  Jewish  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
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try.  It  has  been  deemed  wise  that  we  should  not  attempt  any  indepen- 
dent effort  along  these  lines  at  the  present  time.  The  committee  preferred 
to  await  the  organization  of  the  proposed  Jewish  Educational  Board, 
within  whose  province  this  work  would  lie.  The  sub-committee  appointed 
to  arrange  for  the  reprint  of  illustrations  from  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia 
and  other  publications,  which  should'  be  of  value  for  the  teaching  of  Jewish 
history,  has  not  yet  made  its  report. 

The  programs  for  the  year  1909  and  for  1910  have  had  the  definite 
purpose  of  making  clear  the  present  status  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
our  Jewish  Religious  Schools.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  all  the  avail- 
able text  books  have  been  reviewed — the  courses  of  study  have  been 
analyzed — a  paper  on  school  organization  has  been  presented  and  every 
effort  has  been  made,  both  by  papers  and  through  the  discussion,  to  re- 
veal to  ourselves  our  schools  as  they  are. 

It  is  very  important  that  we,  as  the  leaders  in  Jewish  Religious  Edu- 
cation, appreciate  to  the  fullest  our  obligation  to  every  Jewish  community 
and  to  all  the  children.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  as  soon  as  possible 
a  complete  study  should  be  made  concerning  the  extent  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion, and  especially  concerning  the  lack  thereof  in  the  large  Jewish 
centers  and  in  all  the  scattered  communities  throughout  the  land. 

Influential  organizations,  local  and  State  and  National,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  introduce  religious  .instruction  into  the  public  schools  of  America. 
Many  appeals  are  being  sounded  on  behalf  of  moral  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  We  believe  that  religious  instruction  in  any  form,  even  bear- 
ing another  name,  is  beyond  the  province  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  public  school  system  of  this  country.  All  the  more  important  is  it, 
therefore,  that  our  own  religious  schools  should'  be  far  more  efficient  in 
the  work  which  they  do,  far  more  inclusive  in  the  work  attempted,  and, 
especially  that  our  Jewish  Religious  Education  should  be  so  thoroughly 
organized  that  we  should  offer  the  benefits  thereof  to  every  Jewish  child 
in  the  land. 

The  committee  recommends: 

First — That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  co-operate  as 
fully  as  possible  with  the  Teachers'  College,  with  the  Jewish  Chautauqua 
Society,  with  the  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  Board,  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  with  the  proposed  Jewish  Educa- 
tional Board,  and  that  your  committee  be  empowered'  to  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish effective  co-operation  with  the  above  named  organizations,  in  the 
-t  of  the  development  of  Jewish  Religious  Schools  and  the  larger 
<>f  Jewish  education. 

Second — That  the  committee  be  empowered,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference, 
to  co-operate  in  the  name  of  the  Conference  with  the  State  Associations 
of  Religious  School  Teachers  and  Rabbis.  (State  organizations  have  now 
formed  in  Arkansas;,  Mississippi  and  Ohio.) 
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Third — That  the  Conference  approve  the  idea  of  a  Correspondence  School 
for  Sabbath- School  teachers,  and  the  establishment  of  correspondence 
study  courses  for  pupils  who  can  not  attend  an  organized  religious  school; 
and  that  the  Conference  lend  its  support  to  whichever  agency — Teachers' 
College,  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  Board,  or  Chautauqua  Society — 
will  offer  a  plan  that  seems  practical  and  gives  promise  of  success. 

Your  committee  respectfully  requests  helpful  criticism  and  suggestions 
from  all  the  members  of  the  Conference,  in  order  that  both  through  the 
program  and  the  work  of  the  committee,  it  may  more  nearly  meet  the 
needs  of  all. 

EXHIBIT  REPORT. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  on  Religious  Education  begs  leave  to  report  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  presented  to  the  New  York  Conference  of 
1909,  and  by  it  approved,  have  been  carried  into  effect  during  this  working 
year.  The  thanks  of  the  Conference  have  been  properly  expressed  to  the 
publishers  of  religious  school  books  and  material  who  have  co-operated 
with  us,  both  by  gifts  and  by  loans,  in  carrying  forward  our  exhibit  plans. 

The  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  permanent  Religious  and  School  Ex- 
hibit. A  large  part  of  this  year's  exhibit  is  the  permanent  property  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  Requests  for  the  loan  of 
last  year's  exhibit  came  from  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  A  part  of  the 
present  permanent  exhibit  was  sent  to  Mississippi  for  its  convention  of 
Jewish  teachers  and  Rabbis.  Ohio  wanted  the  exhibit,  but  it  was  not 
ready.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
hibit to  all  those  interested  in  the  active  work  of  the  Jewish  school. 

The  exhibit  of  this  year  includes  text  books  appropriate  for  Jewish 
Religious  School  use — also  maps  and  material  of  interest  both  to  teacher 
and  to  pupil — also  books  showing  new  methods  of  instruction  now  being 
introduced  in  schools  not  Jewish,  but  which  methods  are  applicable  to 
our  own  schools.  There  is  a  special  exhibit  of  handwork  which  may  be 
done  by  the  pupil.  This  method  is  being  successfully  employed  in  many 
non-Jewish  schools  of  the  country. 

The  exhibit  also  includes  a  few  new  books  of  interest  to  Rabbis,  espec- 
ially some  volumes  recently  published  by  our  honored  guest,  Mr.  Claude 
Montefiore. 

The  committee  desires  to  report  that  it  did  not  expend  any  part  of  the 
$150  appropriated  for  its  use  toward  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  ex- 
hibit. It  asks,  however,  for  a  renewal  of  the  appropriation. 

The  committee  recommends: 

First — That  the  Conference  express  thanks  to  the  Jewish  Religious  Edu- 
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cation  Association   of   Ohio,   for  the  donation  of   its   exhibit   collection   to 
the  Conference. 

Second — That  the  committee  be  instructed'  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  Conference  to  the  publishers  and  to  any  others  who  by  gifts  or  loans 
may  co-operate  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  presents  a  motion  picture  exhibit  of  the  Life  of  Moses, 
of  Samson  and  of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  Like  exhibits  have  been  given  in 
some  of  our  schools,  upon  the  occasion  of  Chanukkah  and  Purim  enter- 
tainments and  upon  some  special  occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
and  entertainment.  It  is  reported  that  the  exhibitions  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  children  with  much  enthusiasm. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  the  National  Vaudette  Film 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  for  their  generous  co-operation  in  making  our  motion  pic- 
ture exhibit  possible. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Rev.  Milton  S.  Littlefield  for  a  loan  of  samples 
of  hand  work  and  of  his  book,  "Hand1- Work  in  the  Sunday-School." 

The  committee  recommends  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  list 
of  books  of  special  Jewish  interest,  suitable  for  the  Jewish  School  Library. 
Also  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  a 
Jewish  Teachers'  Reference  Library. 

Also,  that  the  committee  be  empowered,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  publish  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Conference 
ious  School  exhibit,  with  a  brief  description  of  the  loan  collection. 

The  committee  respectfully  recommends  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all 
tin-  members  of  the  Conference  toward  the  development  of  both  the  per- 
manent and  the  loan  exhibit.  The  committee  desires  to  learn  concerning 
new  methods  being  used  in  individual  schools  and  wishes  to  receive  papers 
wliic1!  have  been  written,  maps  which  have  been  drawn  and  models  which 
have  been  made  by  the  pupils. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  search  for  and 
secure  the  very  best  material  available  for  religious  instruction,  and  that 
information  concerning  it  should  be  put  within  the  reach  of  every  school, 
student  and  teacher. 

MOSES  J.  OKIES,  Chairman. 

l!<ibl)i  Gries — In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Exhibit,  I  desire 
to  say  that  this  year  no  effort  was  made  to  have  a  large  loan  exhibit ; 
rather  the  intention  \vas  to  make  the  beginning  only  of  the  perma- 
nent collection  which  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  Conference,  for 
the  use  of  the  Conference,  and  for  the  different  State  associations, 
and  for  individual  schools  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted 
ln«t  vear. 
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On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  taken  up  seriatim. 

The  first  recommendation  was  read. 

L'fihlii  rinlipson — I  move  that  the  paragraph  be  adopted  as 
read,  with  the  modification  that  the  entering  into  definite  rela- 
tions with  the  new  Educational  Board  be  deferred  until  a  com- 
munication be  received  by  the  Executive  Committee,  clearly  setting 
forth  its  purposes,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  given 
power  to  act  thereon.  Seconded  and  carried. 

The  second  and  third  recommendations  were  adopted. 

The  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  recom- 
mendations of  the  "Exhibit  Report"  were  adopted. 

The  report  as  amended  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Education,  Rabbi 
Gries  then  took  the  chair. 

Rabbi  Jos.  Stolz  presented  an  address  on  Post  Biblical  Histories 
(see  Appendix  K). 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Rabbi  G-.  Deutsch  (see  Appendix  L). 

Rabbi  Isaac  Land-man  then  read  a  paper  on  School  Organization 
(see  Appendix  J).  , 

Upon  invitation  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  con- 
tinued the  discussion  (see  Appendix  M). 

Rabbi  K oliler — I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  'our  dear  friend  and 
colleague  for  the  address  just  given  us,  so  full  of  interest,  informa- 
tion and  suggestion. 

Seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Adjournment  was  then  taken. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Heller,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Conversion. 

Rabbi  Harris — Your  Committee  on  Ministers'  Hand  Book,  as 
part  of  its  report,  already  has  a  certificate  of  conversion  that  would 
have  been  brought  in,  in  its  place  when  that  committee  reports. 
But  inasmuch  as  you  are  now  considering  the  certificate  of  conver- 
sion, would  it  not  be  in  order  for  this  certificate  to  be  read  here  so 
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that  the  Conference  may  have  the  privilege  of  yet  another  alterna- 
tive ?  Your  committee  has  endeavored  to  draw  a  form  briefer  than 
the  old  one,  and  I  think  more  comprehensive  than  the  one  pre- 
sented at  this  Convention. 

I  offer  this  certificate  as  a  substitute : 

This  is  to  Certify 
that 


having  carefully  studied  the  principles,  doctrines  and'  institutions  of  the 
Jewish  Religion,  was  received  into  the  fold  of  Israel  at own  ex- 
press wish  and  desire,  after  renouncing  the  religion  in  which 

had  been  reared,  after  solemnly  declaring full  belief  in  the  tenets 

of  Judaism  and  after  faithfully  promising  to  remain  true  to  its  principles 
and  to  live  and  die  in  its  Faith. 

Signature    of    Officiating   Rabbi 


Signature  of  Witnesses 

Signature  of  Convert 


The  adoption  of  the  substitute  was  seconded. 

Rabbi  Kohler — I  wish  to  ask  Dr.  Harris  how  many  associates  or 
witnesses  he  proposes  ? 

Eabli  Harris — Two  associates. 

Rab~bi  Morgenstern — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  We  might  expe- 
dite matters,,  if  we  realize  that  one  problem  only  concerns  us  in  the 
discussion  'of  these  two  formulas.  The  great  difference  between 
the  two  certificates  is  the  fact  that  the  one  offered  by  Dr.  Harris 
contains  no  declaration  of  principles.,  and  the  other  does.  It  would 
expedite  matters  if  we  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  a  discus- 
sion of  whether  we  want  a  certificate  containing  a  declaration  of 
principles  or  not. 

(Rabbi  Stolz  in  the  Chair.) 

President  Heller— I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Conference  that 
the  way  it  proposes  to  deal  with  the  certificate  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  committee  is  altogether  different  from  the  war  in 
which  we  have  hitherto  dealt  with  similar  things.  It  has  always 
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been  considered  that  anything  so  official  ought  to  be  considered  with 
sufficient  care,  to  begin  with,  to  be  sure  of  avoiding  any  mistake 
Furthermore,  it  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  the  members  in  attend- 
ance without  first  having  been  submitted  to  all  the  members  of  our 
body.  Time  and  again  in  the  history  of  this  Conference  there  have 
come  before  it  formulas  and  expressions  of  all  sorts,  and  particu- 
larly whenever  these  expressions  approach  anywhere  the  appearance 
of  a  formulation  of  creed,  it  has  always  been  fair  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  Conference  that  such  a  formula  be  submitted  to  the 
examination,  criticism  and  correction  of  the  entire  membership. 
In  suggesting  this,  I  submit,  without  wishing  to  hurt  its  feelings, 
that  the  committee  has  exceeded  its  power.  It  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare a  certificate  by  which  a  conversion  should  be  attested  and  re- 
corded. Now  it  seems  to  me  an  altogether  unusual  thing  that  a 
mere  attestation  of  that  kind  should  contain  a  written  declaration 
of  belief.  Just  as  little  as,  when  we  give  a  marriage  certificate,  we 
embody  in  that  certificate  any  promise  to  honor,  cherish  or  obey, 
so  in  this  instance  we  should  simply  certify  to  the  fact  of  what  has 
taken  place.  Accordingly  by  omitting  the  declaration  of  belief  we 
obtain  what  is  sought.  Eeturning  to  my  first  argument,  I  can  not 
escape  the  strong  conviction  that  we  in  a  measure  are  wronging  the 
membership  of  this  Conference  by  not  submitting  to  them  this  for- 
mula before  adopting  it,  and  that  we  would  be  acting  with  insuffi- 
cient deliberation,  if  we  simply,  after  having  looked  at  the  copy 
here,  adopted  it  in  a  sparsely  attended  session,  and  upon  such  short 
consideration. 

Rabbi  Pliilipson — As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  feel  that  I 
must  make  a  reply  to  the  statement  which  has  just  been  made. 
My  own  feeling  was  exactly  what  Rabbi  Heller  has  stated,  and 
when  I  began  to  work  upon  this  some  time  ago,  my  idea  was  t» 
write  out  this  formula  of  attestation  of  the  conversion.  From 
the  proceedings  'of  the  last  Conference,  it  seemed  that  the  committee 
was  instructed  to  take  the  certificate  which  had  been  adopted  at 
Milwaukee,  and  revise  it.  We  found  in  that  certificate  this  state- 
ment of  principle.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  committee  was  empow- 
ered to  interpret  the  action  of  the  Xew  York  convention  in  the  wnv 
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I  felt  it  should  be  done.  Had  it  been  my  own  personal  interpreta- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  conversion,  I  should  never  have  written  ou- 
a  certificate  such  as  appears  in  the  Milwaukee  Year  Book,,  or  as  we 
have  here.  But  I  did  exactly  what  has  been  stated  here,,  and  whar 
Dr.  Harris  has  done  in  his  way.  And  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  an  interpretation  of  the  Conference  on  that  point. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  offer  a  substitute  motion  that  we  prepare 
in  the  proper  way  a  certificate,,  merely  attesting  the  act  of  conver- 
sion. Said  certificate  to  contain  no  statement  of  the  principles  of 
Judaism.  Seconded  and  carried. 

(President  Heller  in  the  Chair.) 

Rabbi  Pliilipson — Inasmuch  as  the  certificate  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Ministers'  Handbook  has  been  offered,  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  at  all,  and  that  is  to  refer 
it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Certificate  of  Conversion,  and  for  this 
committee,  to  which  Dr.  Harris  be  added,  to  consider  both  certifi- 
cates, and  then  bring  in  a  final  report  some  time  to-morrow.  I 
would  so  move.  Seconded. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  believe  it  is  in  order  in  discussing  this 
question  to  offer  from  the  floor  further  suggestions  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  certificate.  I  would  suggest  that  the  certificate  should 
consist  of  two  parts,  one  part  to  be  filed,  after  proper  signature,  by 
the  Eabbi  who  officiates  at  the  conversion,  and  one  part  to  be  held 
by  the  person  converted.  I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

After  full  discussion  of  the  papers  of  the  morning,  Eabbi  Gries 
presiding,  the  Conference  adjourned. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

A  Round  Table  discussion  of  "The  Workingman  and  the  Syna- 
gogue" was  led  by  Rabbi  Sol.  Foster  and  participated  in  by  the 
Conference  at  large. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  1,  1910. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Heller.  The 
opening  prayer  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Jos.  Blatt. 

The  minutes  'of  the  preceding  session  were  read  by  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  and  approved. 

President  Heller — I  should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words,  that  we 
may  better  realize  the  significance  and  purpose  of  the  exercises  we 
are  about  to  begin.  It  is  well  that  we  should,  at  this  Convention, 
celebrate  a  Geiger  Day.  Whether  the  Memorial  Volume  which 
has  been  contemplated  for  years  shall  be  published  or  not,  of  course 
will  rest  with  this  Convention.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  that 
there  be  some  memorial,  if  it  be  found  practicable  to  have  one.  I 
feel  that  American  Judaism  would  be  poorer,  and  that,  in  a  way. 
it  would  be  even  a  loss  to  Catholic  Judaism,  if  there  were  not  a 
Central  Conference  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
German.  All  of  us,  more  or  less,  have,  around  the  24th  of  May 
last,  dedicated  one  or  the  other  service  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  to  whom  every  one  of  us  and  our  congregations  are  in- 
debted. Yet,  few  of  these  sermons  were  published  as  a  permanent 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  this  great  man.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  that  we,  American  Reform  Rabbis,  devote  one  day 
of  this  Convention  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Geiger.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  exercises  be  introduced  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Geiger  Centenary. 

The  chairman  of  the  Geiger  Centennial  Committee,  Dr.  Kohler, 
made  the  following  statement : 

When  last  year  the  work  of  the  Geiger  Memorial  Volume  was  mapped 
out,  it  was  understood'  that  each  member  of  the  committee  would  have  his 
contribution  ready  for  print  by  the  end  of  February  so  that  the  work 
could  be  published  in  time  for  the  Geiger  Centennial.  Soon  after  Febru- 
ary and  partly  before  this,  the  chairman  of  your  committee  learned,  to 
his  great  regret,  that  the  articles  promised  had  not  been  written;  that 
the  biography  of  Abraham  Geiger  which  had  been  assigned  to  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  G.  Hirsch,  and  which  was  to  form  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
work,  would  not  be  written  by  him  at  all,  and  that  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Sale,  an- 
other pupil  of  Abraham  Geiger,  had  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Central 
Rabbinical  Conference,  and  was,  therefore,  not  expected'  to  hand  in  his 
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article.  The  announcement  of  Ludwig  Geiger's  work — "Abraham  Geiger, 
Leben  und  Lebenswerk/'  which  had  appeared  since,  caused  others  to 
either  postpone  or  cancel  their  contributions.  In  view  of  the  facts  the 
chairman  of  your  committee,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  good  the  prom- 
ise virtually  made  last  year  by  his  committee,  felt  compelled  to  tender  to 
the  Executive  Committee  his  resignation,  as  he  could  not  face  the  respon- 
sibility that  would  rest  solely  upon  him  as  the  original  mover  of  the 
plan  and  in  his  capacity  as  chairman.  The  Executive  Committee  having 
accepted  the  resignation,  it  remains  for  the  Conference  to  ratify  it  and 
to  discharge  the  committee. 

In  order,  however,  to  pay  due  homage  to  the  father  of  Reform  Judaism 
on  this  day  devoted  to  Abraham  Geiger's  memory,  Dr.  Kohler  remarked 
that  he  had  suggested  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  Dr.  Philipson,  who 
had  prepared  an  article  on  Abraham  Geiger  as  Reformer,  should  be  re- 
quested to  read  the  same;  and  that  he  would  read  from  Ludwig  Geiger's 
work,  which  had'  reached  him  in  time  before  starting  for  the  Conference, 
a  remarkable  letter  written  by  Abraham  Geiger  to  his  seventeen-year-old 
son,  Ludwig,  when  informed  that  he  would,  or  could  not  follow  his  own 
career  as  rabbi.  The  Conference  would,  said  Dr.  Kohler,  be  still  more 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  the  idealism  of  Abraham  Geiger,  when  listen- 
ing to  the  very  gem  among  the  literary  treasures  he  left  to  us. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Kohler  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
President's  Message. 

Rabbi  J.  S.  Raisin  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Reform  Movement 
before  Geiger"  (see  Appendix  D). 

Rabbi  David  Philipson  read  a  paper  on  "Geiger,,  the  Reformer'-' 
(see  Appendix  E). 

Rabbi  K.  Kohler  read  in  German  a  letter  from  Abraham  Geiger 
to  his  son  Ludwig. 

Rabbi  Max  Landsberg's  paper  "The  Reform  Movement  after 
Geiger/'  was  then  read  (see  Appendix  F),  and  discussed  by  Rabbi 
A.  Guttmacher  (see  Appendix  F,  close). 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Services  were  held  in  the  pavilion  of  The  Inn.  Rabbi  Max 
Raisin  read  the  prayers.  The  Conference  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rabbi  Wm.  Fineshriber  (see  Appendix  H). 

Rabbi  Stern  acted  as  director  of  music  and  Mrs.  David  Lefkowitz 
rendered  a  solo. 
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The  closing  prayer  and  benediction  were  spoken  by  Rabbi  A.  J. 

Messing,  Sr. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY  2,  1910. 

Services  began  at  10.30  o'clock.  Rabbi  Isaac  Marcuson  read  the 
prayers.  Rabbi  Louis  Witt  read  the  Torah  and  Haftarah.  Rabbi 
Isaac  L.  Rypins  delivered  the  Conference  Lecture  (see  Appendix 
I).  Rabbi  Tobias  Schanfarber  spoke  the  concluding  prayer  and 
benediction. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  JULY  3,  1910. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  Rabbi  Max.  Heller,  President. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rabbi  Harry  W.  Ettelson. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua 
was  received,  and  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  Conference  were 
ordered  sent  in  reply.  , 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  UNION. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

The  committee  desires  to  bear  testimony  to  the  industry  and  zeal 
shown  in  this  report.  In  fact,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  committee  carries 
it  beyond  the  domain  of  the  subject  assigned.  Its  province  is — social 
activities  connected  with  the  Synagogue  distinct  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
ritual.  With  great  regret,  therefore,  our  committee  is  unable  to  touch 
upon  many  excellent  suggestions  in  the  paper.  Summed  up,  they  could 
be  defined  as  "recommendations  for  religious  revival."  It  is  a  suggestion 
for  some  future  conference. 

I.  To  consider  its  proposals  on  the  question  of  bringing  Jewish  'students 
at  universities,  under  the  influence  of  the  Synagogue,  we  recommend  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Religious  Work  in  Universities. 

II.  Inasmuch  as  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  card's  have  never  been  discontinued, 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  they  be  reinstituted  is  super- 
fluous. 

III.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  that  congregations 
issue  invitations  to  visitors  in  the  hotels  of  their  respective  communities, 
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and  that  the  form  used  in  Temple  Beth  El  of  Detroit  be  published  herewith 
as  a  model. 

IV.  The   recommendation   to   organize   the   forces   of   the   Jewish  youth 
in  this  country  is  too  indefinite  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  this  time. 

V.  We  recommend  that  the  proposition  to  print  the  statistics  compiled 
by  the  committee  in  the  preparation  of  their   report  be   referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

VI.  We   recommend   the   adoption  of  the   suggestion   that   our   congre- 
gations employ  Jewish  singers  in  their  choirs,  wherever  possible. 

VII.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  that  the  teachers, 
schools   and   seminaries   be   asked   to   incorporate   in   their    curricula,   the 
study  of  Jewish  music. 

VIII.  We  recommend  synagogue  weddings  wherever  possible. 

IX.  The  recommendation  relating  to  the  introduction  of  special  prayers 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Minister's  Hand  Book. 

X.  We  endorse  the  recommendation  concerning  the  publication  by  our 
congregations  of  year  books  or  leaflets,  setting  forth  the  leading  events  of 
the  congregation's  activities  during  the  year. 

XL  We  encourage  the  congregational  Seder  in  so  far  as  it  may  educate 
the  people  in  conducting  such  service  in  their  homes;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  fostered  to  the  degree  of  discouraging  or  of  supplanting  the  domestic 
Seder  service. 

XII.  We  recommend  that  the  incorporation  of  the  questionaire  in  the 
Year  Book  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

M.  HARRIS,  Chairman, 
K.  KOHLEE, 
LEO.  FRANKLIX, 
J.  S.  KORXFELD, 

\\"M.    FlXESHRIBER, 

A.  J.  MESSING, 
SOL.  FOSTER. 

The  report  was  received,  adopted  seriatim  and  as  a  whole. 

The  Beport  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  then  read  by  its 
chairman,  Babbi  Zepin,  and  on  motion,  was  received  and  taken  up 
seriatim. 

REPORT    OF    THE    AUDITING    COMMITTEE. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Auditing  Committee  begs  leave  to  report  that  it  has  carefully 
examined  the  financial  statements  contained'  in  the  several  reports  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee  and  finds  them  correct. 
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\\e  have  before  us  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  The  income  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  consisting  of  dues  and  receipts  from  sales 
of  publications  is  equally  divided  between  the  Relief  Fund  and  the  Gen- 
eral Expense  Fund.  The  Relief  Fund  consisting  of  $19,339.66,  produces 
interest  amounting  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  need  at  the  present 
time  for  purposes  of  relief.  This  will  not  always  be  the  case,  a  larger 
fund  is  needed.  The  General  Fund,  at  the  present  time,  $5,001.95,  is  being 
gradually  depleted,  because  the  expenses  each  year  are  larger  than  the 
income  of  each  year.  For  the  last  three  years  this  difference  between  the 
annual  income  and  annual  expenditure  has  been  paid  out  of  the  General 
Fund.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  will  probably  have  no  General 
Fund  left  to  supply  these  annual  deficiencies.  The  Financial  Committee, 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  following  change  be  made  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  income  of  the  Conference:  One-half  of  the  dues  and  one-half 
of  the  interest  shall  still  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Relief  Fund1,  but 
the  income  from  publications  which  usually  has  been  divided  between  the 
Relief  Fund  and  the  General  Fund  should  henceforth  be  apportioned  al- 
together to  the  General  Fund.  This  recommendation  your  committee 
concurs  in. 

We  desire  to  commend  the  practice  of  the  Treasurer  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Company  of  Cleveland  to  act 
as  his  bookkeeper.  An  admirable  set  of  books  have  been  opened  and  kept. 
Your  committee  has  very  carefully  examined  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Treasurer  for  the  improvement  of  business  methods  and 
the  safe-guarding  of  the  moneys  and  securities  of  the  Conference.  It 
herewith  submits  these  recommendations  with  its  concurrence. 

First — Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  make  immediate 
transfer  of  all  books  of  record,  of  moneys,  and  all  securities,  properly  en- 
dorsed, to  the  new  Treasurer,  immediately  following  his  election. 

Second1 — Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  shall  designate  the 
banks  in  which  the  moneys  and  securities  of  the  Conference  shall  be 
deposited. 

Third — Resolved,  That  the  moneys  of  the  Conference  shall  be  deposited, 
and  all  certificates,  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities,  shall  be  registered  in 
the  name  of  the  Conference. 

Fourth — Resolved,  That  the  securities  shall  be  deposited  in  a  safety  de- 
posit box  as  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  box  shall  be 
opened'  only  in  the  presence  of  the  Treasurer  and  a  deputy  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Fifth — Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer's  Report  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Conference  after  having  been  fully  audited  by  expert  accountants  desig- 
nated by  the  Executive  Committee,  for  which  auditing  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  expenditure. 
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Sixth— Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  shall  furnish  a  bond  in  an  ap- 
proved surety  company,  said  surety  bond  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Conference. 
Seventh — Resolved,  That  the  fiscal  year  shall  end  June  10th.  This 
change  is  recommended  in  order  that  the  books  may  be  properly  closed, 
ajid  a  full  financial  statement  duly  audited  may  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  thus  be  published  in  the  Year  Book. 

Eighth — Resolved,  That  the  Conference  adopt  a  folded  voucher  check, 
instead  of  the  present  form  of  check.  This  change  is  recommended  in 
order  that  the  original  bills  for  payment  may  be  attached  to  the  folded 
voucher  check,  or  if  there  are  no  original  bills,  for  payment  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  services  rendered;  but  the  nature  of  the  payment  should  be  em- 
bodied in  this  voucher  check,  together  with  the  address  of  the  payee. 
This  would  improve  the  records,  and  make  it  possible  to  check  every  bill 
properly. 

Ninth — Resolved',  That  the  Recording  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  the  names  and  addresses  of 
new  members  elected,  and  that  such  names  shall  not  appear  in  the  Year 
Book  until  the  Treasurer  shall  have  notified  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
that  the  first  payment  of  dues  has  been  properly  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  M.  FEUERLICHT, 
GEORGE  ZEPIN, 
M.  NEWFIELD, 
I.  E.  MARCUSON. 

The  first  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Stoh — It  appears  to  me  that  this  recommendation  is  very 
short-sighted.  It  happens  that  last  year  our  expenditures  for  pen- 
sions were  smaller  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  perhaps,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  committee 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  membership  is  growing  older  each 
year,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  we  will  in  a  very  short 
time  be  called  upon  to  spend  much  larger  sums  than  we  have  here- 
tofore. But  aside  from  all  this,  their  procedure  is  wrong.  The 
constitution  provides  that  one-half  of  all  net  profits  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  relief  fund.  The  only  way  this  could  be  carried 
out  would  be  to  ask  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
must  be  held  over  until  next  year. 

Rabbi  Marx — Eabbi  Stolz  is  not  interpreting  the  constitution; 
that  is  a  by-law. 

Rabbi  Guttmacher — The  last  speaker  has  voiced  my  sentiments. 
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It  has  been  the  established  policy  of  this  Conference  to  set  aside 
one-half  of  the  profits  from  our  publications  for  the  relief  fund. 
It  is  true  that  while  the  expense  of  publications  is  drawn  altogether 
from  our  general  fund,  and  the  profits  accruing  from  publications 
are  divided  between  the  two  funds,  nevertheless,  I  think  we  ought 
to  adhere  to  this  policy.  It  is  far  better  that  the  general  fund  run 
low  from  time  to  time,  because  we  will  then  be  more  economical. 
We  must  look  after  our  members,  and  I  therefore  strongly  oppose 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Rabbi  Newfield—I  understand  that  the  Conference  has  been 
running  behind  almost  every  year;  that  the  expenditures  have  in- 
creased. It  is  true  we  could  possibly  be  more  economical,  but  it 
would  hamper  us  very  much,  and  I  believe  in  the  steady  progress 
of  our  work.  It  does  not  mean,  if  you  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  this  committee  and  of  the  Finance  Committee  who  suggested  itr 
that  you  have  to  make  this  a  permanent  feature.  It  is  merely  a 
temporary  expedient.  If  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  we 
find  we  can  go  back  to  the  old  method,  it  can  be  changed  again  at 
any  meeting. 

Rabbi  Stolz — Why  is  it  necessary  to  take  measures  now  when  we 
have  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  General  Fund  ? 

Rabbi  Marx — For  the  information  of  Rabbi  Stolz  I  may  say  that 
although  five  thousand  dollars  appear  in  this  report,  we  have  actu- 
ally not  so  much  because  we  have  not  considered  in  this  report  out- 
standing liabilities.  After  these  liabilities  shall  have  been  paid 
we  shall  have  $3,312  in  this  fund. 

Rabbi  New  field — Unless  we  take  some  steps  now  nothing  can  be 
done  to  change  this  system  until  a  year  from  now,  and  possibly  by 
that  time  you  will  have  to  borrow  money. 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  feel  very  keenly  the  force  of  the  argument 
of  Rabbi  Stolz  and  Rabbi'  Guttmacher.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
change.  If  the  Conference  has  been  incurring  expenses  beyond  its 
income,  then  it  must  change  its  policy.  Knowing  human  nature 
as  you  all  do,  the  mere  fact  of  passing  this  motion  certainly  will 
not  imbue  this  Conference  with  the  spirit  of  economy;  it  will  go 
ahead  and  commit  itself  to  further  schemes  of  expending  money. 
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1  am  opposed  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution,,  if  it  leave  the  im- 
pression that  we  have,  departed  from  the  wise  provision  of  the 
by-laws.  Should  the  Conference  find  itself  in  difficulty  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  then  it  will  borrow  from  the  Eelief  Fund, 
and  there  will  be  a  moral  responsibility  to  repay  to  the  Eelief 
Fund  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rabbi  Marx — As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
one  who  has  been  considering  this  matter  for  two  years,  I  wrish  to 
take  issue  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Drs.  Stolz  and  Guttmacher. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Schulman  to  this  extent,  that  this  Conference  has 
gone  perhaps  beyond  its  province  in  regard  to  this  fund,  but  I  also 
say  that  this  Conference  has  also  gone  beyond  its  province  in  regard 
to  the  Eelief  Fund.  The  question  is  whether  the  Eelief  Fund  is 
the  main  work  of  the  Conference,  or  whether  the  necessary -work  of 
the  Conference  is  maintained  by  the  General  Fund.  It  is  well  to 
tell  the  committees  to  cut  down  expenses,  but  how  do  this  ?  Every 
committee  this  year  has  been  hampered  because  of  insufficient  funds 
to  carry  on  its  legitimate  work.  It  is  a  very,  very  serious  matter. 
Your  General  Fund  has  been  continually  decreasing.  In  1907 
there  were  $4608  in  the  General  Fund.  After  we  shall  have  paid 
the  bills  'of  this  Conference  we  shall  have  about  $3312.  At  this 
rate,  in  about  seven  years  you  will  have  no  Conference.  We  can 
not  afford  to  cut  down  the  legitimate  expenditures  of  the  Confer- 
ence. We  are  branching  out.  If  the  committees  that  have  sub- 
mitted reports  this  year  had  sent  in  the  bills  they  were  entitled  to 
send  in,  we  would  face  a  deficit  of  a  thousand  dollars  instead  of 
$500.  Your  officers  have  been  most  economical.  Because  of  the 
condition  of  the  exchequer,  instead  of  using  the  appropriation  of 
$200  I  have  used  so  far  exactly  $64.  And  I  will  say  that  $25  u 
month  to  conduct  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  is  too  small 
an  appropriation. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — This  is  a  matter  which,  as  most  of  you 
know,  is  very  dear  to  my  heart,  not  because  of  the  particular  charms 
of  the  situation,  but  because  of  my,  alas,  too, great  familiarity  with 
the  situation.  It  is  a  situation  with  which  I,  as  former  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  have  wrestled  for  a  long  time  with  but 
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little  result.  It  is  the  situation  with  which  the  present  chairman 
of  this  committee  lias  wrestled  with  the  same  result.  We  have  a 
definite  and  a  pressing  problem  before  us:  How  to  increase  the 
income  of  our  General  Fund.  This  Conference  has  committed  it- 
self to  a  large  number  of  undertakings  from  which  it  can  not 
possibly  retreat,  and  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money.  I  agree  fully  with  those  speakers  who  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  the  consideration  of  this  last  alternative,  of  increasing  our 
General  Fund  by  decreasing  the  Pension  Fund.  I  feel  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Pension  Fund,  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  not 
but  be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  as  some  of  those  members  who 
argue  so  strongly  for  the  necessity  of  greater  economy  in  our  ex- 
penditures. They  are  the  very  ones  who,  in  a  noble  generosity 
founded  upon  sympathy  with  worthy  undertakings,  vote  away  our 
funds.  I  claim  that  there  can  be  no  greater  economy  in  the  present 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  Conference.  You  can  not 
possibly  reduce  our  expenditures  from  the  General  Fund.  On  the 
contrary,  you  must  look  into  the  future  and  realize  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  bound  tp  increase  year  by  year,  and  furthermore, 
increase  very  rapidly.  While  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  made 
a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  increase  in  expenditures  from 
the  General  Fund  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  found  that  they 
increased  about  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  Accordingly  we  must 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  these  expenditures  will  no  longer  be 
$2500,  but  between  $3000  and  $4000  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the 
work  we  have  undertaken.  Furthermore,  as  the  preceding  speaker 
has  stated,  we  have  a  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  an  active 
and  effective  campaign  to  increase  our  funds,  particularly  our  Re- 
lief Fund.  Again,  if  we  continue  our  Relief  Fund  as  at  present, 
the  time  must  come  when  it  will  be  inadequate  to  support  all  our 
superannuated  rabbis.  It  is  imperative  that  we  increase  this  fund 
from  some  other  source.  I  therefore  urge  a  consideration  of  this 
question  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Sentiment  is  very  nice, 
very  important,  and  if  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment  we 
would  give  our  entire  receipts  to  the  Relief  Fund,  but  we  must  face 
practical  questions  in  a  practical  way. 
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The  recommendation  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  36  to  7. 

Eecommendations  I-IX  were  adopted. 

Rabbi  Gries — There  was  one  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  and 
that  is,  in  reference  to  the  surety  bond.  I  am  the  treasurer  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  have  a  surety  bond,  and  have  had  it  in  years 
past,  but  in  reality  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  surety  bond  as 
our  business  is  now  conducted,  may  not  be  necessary.  It  costs  us 
$20  a  year,  and  'our  money  is  now  so  safeguarded,  and  comes  in 
such  form,  that  the  Treasurer  can  not  really  handle  the  money  at 
all.  It  would  be  well  to  refer  this  to  the  Executive  Committee  with 
power  to  act.  Seconded  and  carried. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

On  resolution  offered  by  Rabbi  Philipson  and  Rabbi  Landman. 
a  message  'of  bon  voyage  was  sent  to  Mr.  Montefiore. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Rabbi  Raisin  was  resumed,  Rabbi 
Schulman  occupying  the  chair.  On  motion,  the  remarks  of  each 
speaker  were  limited  to  three  minutes. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Rabbis  Deutsch,  Xewfield, 
Philipson,  Frisch,  Max.  Raisin,  Kohler,  Heller,  Foster,  Goldenson, 
and  Schulman.  Rabbi  J.  Raisin  had  the  concluding  argument. 

Rabbi  Henry  Berkowitz's  paper  on  "Religion  and  the  Social 
Evil"  (see  Appendix  G),  was  then  read  by  Rabbi  Foster,  and  the 
suggestions  contained  within  the  paper  were  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Rabbi  A.  Simon,  chairman,  presented  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Deaf  Mutes,  etc." 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE    ON  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  BLIND,  DEAF  MUTE,  ETC. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Deaf  Mute,  etc.,  begs 
leave  to  present  the  following  brief  report.  It  has  very  little  to  add  to 
the  more  comprehensive  report  presented  to  the  Conference  last  Novem- 
ber in  New  York. 

No  new  development  or  experience  concerning  the  instruction  of  depen- 
dents or  defectives  has  been  brought  to  its  attention.  Their  numbers 
out-i.lo  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  present  no  serious  prob- 
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loin.  The  dependents  in  our  Jewish  institutions  receive  a  very  satisfactory 
religious  training.  The  deaf  mute  congregations  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia continue  their  fine  work,  while  individual  rabbis  and  rabbinical 
chaplains  pay  regular  and  helpful  visits  to  our  brethren  in  their  respec- 
tive communities. 

But  the  question  of  delinquency  can  not  be  so  easily  disposed'  of,  and 
the  necessary  training  to  remedy  this  deplorable  condition  is  not  so  read- 
ily devised  and  obtainable.  The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  not 
confined  to  the  East.  The  Central  and  West  Central  States  are  now 
called  upon  to  meet  it.  Rev.  Simon  Peiser  is  at  present  gathering  accurate 
statistics,  and  endeavoring  to  secure  helpful  information  concerning  the 
religious  methods  in  vogue  in  Eastern  protectorates. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  a  practical  illustration  of  this  committee's 
appeal  in  its  last  report.  Due  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Rabbi  Kornfeld,  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  2,  I.  0.  B.  B.,  appointed 
the  following  gentlemen  as  official  visitors  to  the  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  following  States :  Rabbi  Emil  W.  Leipziger,  for  In- 
diana; Rabbi  David  L.  Liknaitz,  for  Kansas;  Rabbi  Joseph  S.  Korn- 
feld, for  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Norton  L.  Goldsmith,  for  Kentucky.  This  is 
work  which  a  fraternity  ought  to  inspire  a  Conference  of  Rabbis  to  en- 
courage. These  visitors  have  not  the  warrant  of  chaplains,  yet  this  Con- 
ference is  in  a  position  to  dignify  this  appointment.  Most  of  these  ap- 
pointees are  Rabbis — is  n6t  our  duty  clear? 

We  must  all  be  stirred  to  a  personal  and  active  interest  in  this  work. 
Salvation  has  not  ceased  being  a  Jewish  duty.  Every  single  delinquent 
presents  a  specific  danger.  Every  legitimate  avenue  of  helpfulness  in 
the  line  of  Mission  Sabbath-Schools,  gymnasiums,  settlements,  circles, 
play-grounds  and  libraries  should  be  utilized  before  the  child  or  adult 
comes  for  the  first  time  before  the  court  as  a  breaker  of  the  law.  Rabbis 
must  urgently  impress  upon  their  congregations  their  religious,  moral 
and  financial  responsibility  towards  individuals  and  organizations  which 
are  endeavoring,  however  modestly,  to  burn  out  this  shame  in  their  midst. 

Your  committee  recommends: 

(1)  That   this   committee   shall   be   called  "The   Committee   on   Depen- 
dents, Defectives  and  Delinquents." 

(2)  That  the  work  of  this  committee  shall  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
religious  needs  of  these  three  classes  only. 

(3)  That   the   Executive   Committee   request   the   other   district  grand 
lodges  of  the  Order  to  emulate  the  splendid   example  of  District  Grand 
Lodge  No.  2  in  this  activity,  and  to  appoint  official  visitors  throughout 
all  their  American  districts. 

(4)  We   suggest,    in   the   meanwhile,   that   Rabbis    in    their   respective 
communities,  co-operate  with  existing  Jewish   chaplains.     In  the  absence 
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of  such  chaplains  we  urge  that  the  Rabbis  take  upon  themselves  in  a  spirit 
of  love,  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice,  the  task  of  visiting  and  aiding  our 
Jewish  unfortunates  in  State  and  municipal  institutions. 

(5)  That  while  such  official  visitors  may  perform  their  labor  of  love 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  submit  that  the  need  of  regularly  appointed 
and  salaried  chaplains  is  the  most  urgent  social  and'  religious  insistence 
of  your   committee.     Some   way   must  be   found   for   at   least   one   dozen 
more  salaried  chaplains. 

(6)  That  the  co-operation  and  active  assistance  of  the  various  Asso- 
ciated Jewish  Charities  be  invited  so  that  the  discharged  offender  may  be 
enabled  to  regain  his  self-respect  and  support  himself. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  S.  KORNFELD, 
DAVID  BLAUSTEIX, 
SIMON  PEISER, 
SOL.  LOWENSTEIX, 
ABRAM  SIMON. 

The  report  was  received  ancT  the  recommendations  taken  up 
seriatim. 

Kecommendations  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  were  adopted. 

Eecommendations  V  and  VI  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Rabbi  Stolz  —  I  move  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  executive  officers  of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, requesting  that  they  bring  it  before  their  convention.  Sec- 
onded and  carried. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Rabbi  Philipson  —  The  Committee  on  Certificate  of  Conversion, 
to  whom  was  added  Dr.  Harris,  submit  the  following  certifiate  : 

CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS. 
CERTIFICATE  OF   CONVERSION. 


Dvn  DrD  D"n  wn      mrpi  owin 

To  All  Whom  These  Presents  May  Concern,  GREETING: 
.............................................  of 

having  come  before  me, 
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a  Rabbi  in  Israel,  on  this day  of 

19 . .  . .,  corresponding  with  the  Hebrew  date,    ,  56. . . .,  with 

the  expressed  desire  of  joining  the  Jewish  religion,  and  having  declared 
acceptance  of  the  principles,  doctrines  and  institutes  of  Juda- 
ism, a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  which  I  have  found to  possess, 

I,     ,    with    the    sanction    of 

the  two  associates  whose  names  are  appended  hereto,  have  formally  re- 
ceived the  said into  the  Jewish  faith. 

Said1 on part    solemnly 

declares full  belief  in  the  tenets  of  Judaism,  and  promises  faith- 
fully to  remain  true  to  its  principles  and  to  live  and  die  in  its  faith. 


Rabbi  Congregation 


(Associates) 

(Convert) 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

(Vice-President  Schulman  in  the  Chair.) 

President  Heller — At*  the  time  when  the  certificate  was  first 
presented  you  were  informed  that  I  had  requested  the  committee 
to  leave  out  the  words  "the  two."  I  was  aware  that  the  traditional 
mode  of  procedure  is  that  there  shall  be  two  associates,  not  neces- 
sarily ordained  rabbis.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  times  when 
practical  considerations  may  override  custom.  The  omission  of  the 
words  "the  two"  does  not  prevent  any  one  from  having  only  two 
associates.  On  the  other  hand  a  person  who,,  like  myself,  feels  that 
the  conversion  will  be  more  impressive  if  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  entire  congregational  board  is  privileged  to  do  so. 
You  ought  not  to  compel  me,  as  you  will  if  you  adopt  this  certifi- 
cate, each  time  to  strike  out  the  words  "the  two,"  and  substitute 
the  word  "ten."  I  do  not  want  to  compel  you  to  have  more  than 
two  associates,  but  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  compel  me  to  have 
only  two.  I  want  to  add  also  that  I  have  numerous  conversions, 
having  had  as  many  as  four  in  the  last  eight  months,  and  I  am 
therefore  particularly  interested  in  having  this  certificate  so  framed 
that  I  shall  not  have  to  change  it  each  time. 

Rabbi  Kohler — The  point  of  view  of  Rabbi  Heller  differs  from 
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that  of  the  committee.  It  is  not  the  traditional  view.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  are  not  the  associates  of  the  rabbi.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  three  men,  versed  in  Jewish  law,  should  de- 
cide the  matter.  But  inasmuch  as  two  other  rabbis  may  not  be 
easily  found  in  some  communities,  your  committee  has  found  it 
wiser  to  accept  the  word  "associate,"  meaning  thereby  some  one 
who  is  above  the  average  in  his  knowledge  of  Jewish  law.  There- 
fore, the  committee  has  based  itself  upon  tradition  in  having. two 
associates  besides  the  rabbi.  Rabbi  Heller's  view  is  not  founded 
on  tradition. 

Rabbi  dries — I  would  prefer  that  the  phrase  "with  the  sanction 
of  two  associates,"  be  stricken  from  the  body  of  the  certificate, 
and  that  at  the  end  we  have  the  heading  "associates/'  so  that  those 
who  have  two  may  sign  two,  and  those  who  have  ten  may  sign 
ten.  I  offer  this  as  an  amendment.  Seconded. 

Rabbi  Philipson — I,  also,  believe  in  continuing  tradition  if  pos- 
sible, but  would  break  with  tradition  if  there  is  no  longer  any  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  needs  of  our  time.  I  think  we  can  con- 
tinue this  tradition,  and  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
Rabbi  Heller's  continuing  as  he  has  done  and  still  accept  this  cer- 
tificate. It  does  say  in  the  presence  of  two  associates,  or  with  the 
sanction  of  two  associates.  Now  you  can  receive  your  convert  in 
the  presence  of  a  hundred  if  you  want  to,  but  only  two  need  sign. 
Y'ou  marry  a  couple  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred  people  but  they 
do  not  all  sign  the  marriage  certificate. 

Rabbi  Heller — I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  which  might 
reconcile  the  two  views.  Of  course  I  understand  that  some  of  us 
may  prize  very  highly  the  original  custom  and  may  not  wish  to 
obliterate  it.  Now  if  "the  two"  be  stricken  out,  and  if  there  are 
two  lines  for  associates  printed,  why  then  it  would  signify  that  the 
custom  would  be  to  have  two  associates,  and  instead  of  saying  "two" 
in  the  body  of  the  document,  you  simply  have  two  lines  ready  there 
to  be  rilled  with  the  names  of  the  associates.  Then  I  can  very 
well  add  another  line  without  altering  the  body  'of  the  certificate. 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  feel  that  the  original  wording  should  be 
retained,  because  this  would  indicate  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
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Conference  that  a  rabbi  should  not  convert  without  two  associates. 
That  is  really  important.  As  has  already  been  explained  by  .Kabbi 
Kohler,  wide  latitude  is  given  to  the  interpretation  of  associates. 
But  it  is  in  my  opinion  essential  to  the  ceremony  of  conversion, 
stripped  as  it  is  of  much  of  symbolism  and  dignity,  that  it  have 
two  associates.  Otherwise  it  would  seem  to  give  any  rabbi  the  riirht. 
to  convert  alone. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  original  motion  prevailed. 

The  report  as  a  whole  was  adopted. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — As  the  matter  stands  we  have  adopted  tlio 
conversion  certificate  but  have  not  provided  for  its  printing.  I 
therefore  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  devise  the  manner  in  which  the  certifi- 
cate shall  be  printed  and  also  to  deal  with  the  question  whether 
there  should  be  a  separate  part  of  the  certificate  to  be  preserved 
as  a  record  in  the  archives. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Rabbi  Wm.  S.  Friedman  then  presented  the  report  of  his  com- 
mittee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  Church  and  State  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Conference  in  referring  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Church  and  State  matters  that  bear  on  prejudice  against  the 
Jew, — such  as  the  caricature  of  the  Jew  on  the  stage  and  improper  and 
misleading  newspaper  reports  of  our  sacred  days, — the  committee  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  widely  enlarged 
and  includes  efforts  to  thwart  attempts  at  belittling  the  standing  of  the 
Jew  as  well  as  to  protect  him  against  any  infringement  upon  his  consti- 
tutional rights.  Therefore,  your  committee,  realizing  that  individual  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  caricature  of  the  Jew  on  the  stage  has  proven 
futile,  has  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  New  York  Managers' 
Association,  and  has  been  assured  that  said  organization  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  lampooning  of  the  Jew  on  the  stage,  and  will  exert  its  influence 
towards  discouraging  said  caricatures. 

I.     We    recommend    that    members    of    the    Conference    report    to    your 
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committee   objectionable    impersonations    of   the   Jew   that   come   to   their 
notice. 

II.  We  further  recommend'  that  whenever  the  word  "Jew"  is  applied 
in    the    local    press    to    malefactors,    members    of    the    Conference    protest 
against  this  manifest  injustice. 

III.  It   needs  no   argument   to  convince  us   that   fitting   and   dignified 
accounts  of  our   holy  days  will   do  much   towards   impressing  the   public 
with  correct  ideas   concerning  our  faith   and  its   symbols.     We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  committee  be  at  once  empowered  to  publish  accounts 
of  our  sacred  days,  and  so  to  distribute  them  to  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, that  with  data  of  local  interest  inserted  by  the  rabbis,  they  may  be 
given  to  the  daily  press. 

In  reviewing  the  court  decisions  of 'several  states  on  the  question  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  your  committee  has  observed  that  the  term 
"sectarian"  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Courts  whose  decision  was 
adverse  to  the  retention  of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  defined  "sec- 
tarian" as  synonymous  with  credal  distinctions;  those  favoring  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools  interpreted  "sectarian"  as  connoting 
Christian  denominational  divisions.  The  ground  on  which  the  latter  de- 
cision and  definition  of  "sectarian"  was  based,  was  that  this  was  a  Chris- 
tian country.  Our  view  without  equivocation  is  that  the  word'  "sec- 
tarian" implies  whatever  differentiates  and  discriminates  between  one 
religion  and  another.  Your  committee  feels  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Conference  to  present  to  the  public  cogent  and  impressive  reasons  for  this 
view. 

IV.  We  therefore  recommend  that  a  tract  be  published  setting  forth 
the  thesis  that  from  a  constitutional  standpoint  "this  is  not  a  Christian 
country,"  and  warning  against  the  menace  of  sectarianism  to  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

V.  We  recommend  further  that  the  purpose  of  informing  the  public, 
so  far  as  is  within  our  power,  of  the  dangers  of  sectarianism,  members 
of  the  Conference  avail  themselves  and  court  the  opportunity  of  making 
propaganda  along  these  lines. 

VI.  In  this   connection,  we  would  note  that,  notwithstanding  the   in- 
sistent demand   for  religious   instruction  in  the  public  schools,  the   Con- 
ference tract  "The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,"  which,  whenever  utilized, 
has  proven  highly  effective,  has  been  sparingly  called  for.     A  large  num- 
ber of  copies  lie  undistributed   in  the  lumber  room   of  our   agent.     We 
recommend  that  they  be  circulated  wherever  the  subject  is  in  controversy. 

The  Conference  should  certainly  be  informed  every  year  of  the  status 
of  sectarianism  throughout  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
your  committee  be  supplied  with  all  possible  material  on  this  subject, 
whether  coming  from  legislatures,  courts  or  school  boards. 

VFT.     WP.  tliorpforp,  recommend  Iliat  an  appropriation  be  allowed  your 
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committee  enabling  it  to  subscribe  to    press    clipping   bureas    which    will 
gather  the  information  sought. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  clear-cut  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  handed  down  June  29,  1910, 
affirming  the  principle  that  religion  should  not  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  in  place  that  the  Conference  be  made  aware  of  other  work  your 
committee  has  in  hand.  It  is  attempting  to  nullify  the  requirement  in 
many  High  Schools  of  the  reading  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  as  prepara- 
tory to  College  admission;  it  is  collecting  data  of  sectarian  influence  con- 
tained in  text  books  used  in  the  public  schools  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ceeding towards  its  elimination. 

In  all  of  which  the  co-operation  of  the  Conference  is  imperative. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  S.  FBIEDMAN,  Chairman. 
DAVID  LEFKOWITZ. 
ABBAM  SIMON. 

The  report  was  received  and  taken  up  seriatim. 
Recommendations  I,  II,  and  III  were  adopted. 
Recommendation  IV  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Recommendations  V  was  lost,  and  VI  was  adopted. 
Recommendation  VII  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
with  favor. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  presented  at  the  New  York 
Conference  and  printed  in  Year  Book,  Vol.  XIX,  page  45,  was, 
on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  re-wording. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Theology  was  pre- 
sented by  its  chairman,  Rabbi  Schulman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN:  I  can  only  report  progress;  I  have  no  formal  report  to 
make.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  the  impression  that  your  chairman  has 
neglected  the  work,  not  at  all.  He  has  been  in  correspondence  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  with  all  the  members  of  the  committee  scattered  all 
over  the  country;  but  again,  this  committee,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Geiger 
Centenary  Committee,  owing  to  some  resignations  from  the  Conference, 
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and  consequently  from  the  committee,  has  been  hampered  in  its  work  in 
reference  to  the  subject  matter  decided  on  by  the  Conference  some  two 
years  ago,  and  nothing  definite  could  be  done.  It  was  my  hope  to  meet  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  here  in  the  Conference 
so  as  to  present  a  definite  report.  As  there  are  two  members  of  this  com- 
mittee here  besides  myself,  and  the  committee  is  a  large  one,  I  could  not 
make  any  such  report.  The  only  report  I  can  make  with  respect  to  the 
matter  which  may  require  the  work  of  a  number  of  years,  is  progress. 

S.  SCHTJLMAN,  Chairman. 

The  report  was  received. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Minister's  Hand  Book  was 
presented  by  its  chairman,  Rabbi  M.  Harris. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MINISTER'S  HAND  BOOK. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

The  printed  manuscript  of  a  Minister's  Hand  Book,  the  painstaking 
product  of  the  last  Conference,  has  been  handed  to  us  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  completed  work.  It  contains  in  all  fifteen  services,  as  follows:  Mar- 
riage Ceremony,  Silver  and  Golden  Marriage  Service,  the  Rite  of  Initia- 
tion, Prayer  for  Naming  of  the  Child  in  the  Synagogue,  Service  for  Con- 
firmation, Prayer  for  the  Sick-room,  Prayer  at  the  Death-bed,  Funeral 
.Service  at  the  House  of  Mourning,  Burial  Service  at  the  Cemetery,  Service 
for  the  Setting  of  Tomb-stones,  Ritual  for  the  Reception  of  Proselytes, 
Service  for  Corner-stone  laying,  Service  for  Temple  Dedication,  Service  for 
the  Dedication  of  a  Home,  Service  for  Consecration  at  the  Cemetery. 

<  hving  to  the  brevity  of  time  between  1909  and  1910  Conferences,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  your  committee  that  .they  present  to  you  a  plan  of 
•n  and  amplification  of  the  present  manuscript  rather  than  a  corn- 
work.  This  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  your  com- 
mittee to  learn  the  exact  wishes  of  the  Conference,  so  that  it  need  not  give 
me  to  fruitless  labor.  Replies  to  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  have  aided  in  formulating  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

First — Marriage  Service  (See  Year  Book,  Vol.  I).  Apart  from  some 
changes  in  the  diction,  the  words  of  consent  and  promise  of  fidelity  should 
be  voiced  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  their  avowal  not  limited  to  a  bare 
affirmative. 

Second — Silver  and  Goldai  Wxldunt  Is  it  the  desire  of  the 

Conference  to  incorporate  such  service  in  the  Hand  Book? 

Third — Initiation  in1f>  Ilic  AbraJnimif  Covenant.  In  place  of  the  word* 
assigned  to  the  father  of  the  child  "The  Lord  lias  made  the  Covenant 
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our  forefathers,"  the  following 

sentence  be  utilized  from  the  additional  circumcision  service  and  its  Grace 

after  Meals,  — "Even  as  this  child 

has  now  entered  this  covenant,  so  may  he  be  initiated  into  the  Covenant 
,of  the  Law  of  marriage  and  good  works."  "May  the  Most  Merciful  bless 
the  father  and  mother  of  this  child  and  give  them  the  merit  of  rearing  and 
training  him  and  of  teaching  him  wisdom  from  this  eighth  day  forward. 
May  the  Eternal,  his  God,  always  be  with  him. 

"May  the  Most  Merciful  bless  the  parent  who  has  here  observed  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  Circumcision,  rejoicing  to  execute  the  righteous  comment  with 
pious  gladness.  May  his  good  work  be  recompensed,  may  the  Lord  set  him 
exceedingly  high. 

"May  the  Most  Merciful  bless  the  tend'er  infant  circumcised  on  this  the 
eighth  day.  May  his  hands  and  heart  be  always  directed  to  the  God  of 
faithfulness,  so  that  he  be  worthy  to  appear  before  the  Eternal."  That 
the  benediction  of  the  Mohel  be  omitted. 

The  custom  should  be  inaugurated  of  the  rabbi  conducting  the  religious 
part  of  the  service. 

Third — Prayer  at  the  Naming  of  the  Child  in  the  Synagogue.  In  place 
of  the  present,  the  committee  sumbits  this  briefer  form : 

Almighty  Father,  with  grateful  gladness,  the  mother 

appears  in  Thy  Sanctuary  this  day,  to  ask  Thy  blessing  on  the 

Thou  hast  graciously  bestowed.  May  the  name 

now  given be  ever  one  of  honor.  0  grant  that  the  child  may  be 

spared'  to  the  home  its  advent  has  brightened  and  reared  in  the  obligations 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  May  its  future  be  such  as  to  bring  joy  to  its  parents 
and  blessing  to  man.  Amen. 

Fourth — Confirmation  Service.  Your  committee  recommends  that  noth- 
ing be  given  here  in  extenso,  except  the  Declaration  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
for  which  it  has  drawn  up  a  form.  Many  Rabbis  prefer  that  their  confirm- 
ants  prepare  their  own  themes,  subject  to  later  editorial  revision.  The  out- 
line, however,  in  the  Hand  Book,  should  contain  as  complete  a  list-  of 
themes  as  possible,  which  may  be  utilized  by  the  Rabbi  to  the  extent  of 
the  number  of  confirmants  in  each  case.  Following  are  the  recommended 
themes: 

(a)  Under  the  heading  God,  various   aspects   of  Divinity,  His   Omni- 
presence, Omnipotence,   Providence,   Creator,   Father,  Worship,   Faith. 

(b)  Man.     The  soul,  freedom  of  will,  human  accountability,  conscience, 
idealism,  immortality. 

(c)  Ethics.     Particularly,   such  -  as  have  received  special   emphasis   in 
Judaism,  such  as  holiness,  peace,  hospitality,  charity,  obedience,  patience. 
Under  this  heading  should  come  the  duties  of  all  social  groups;   parents, 
teachers,  elders,  neighbors,  strangers,  those  of  other  religions.     It  should 
also  include  patriotism  and  also  duty  to  dumb  creatures. 
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(d)  Institutes  in  Judaism.     The  Sabbath,  the  three  Festivals,  the  two 
Holy  Days,  the  two  minor  feasts,  the  Omer,  religious  ceremonial,  the  He- 
brew tongue. 

(e)  Israel.    The  Bible,  the  Prophets,  the  Law,  the  Rabbis,  the  Martyrs. 
Israel  the  servant,  the  Jewish  woman  Ruth,  the  Messianic  time,  the  Mis- 
sion of  Israel. 

The  service  should  include  the  outline  of  the  Floral  Offering,  the  sym- 
bolic association  of  the  Harvest  Festival  and  the  decoration  of  the  syna- 
gogue with  flowers,  with  the  consecration  of  youth  to  the  Law  of  Israel. 

It  should  next  contain  a  recommendation  that  the  service  of  the  day 
be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  confirmants,  and  that  certainly  one 
of  them  read  the  Law  from  the  Scroll. 

The  confirmation  should  be  incorporated  in  the  service,  not  introduced  at 
its  close. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  JEWISH  FAITH. 

God  is  one,  perfect,  spiritual,  eternal ;  the  omnipresent  Creator  of  all 
that  is;  the  omniscient  Ruler  of  the  Universe:  the  wise  and  loving  Father 
of  mankind. — The  Sh'ma. 

Man  is  endowed  with  Reason,  through  which  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  laws.  He  is  endowed1  with  Conscience,  whereby  he  learns 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong;  and  with  Freewill  to  choose  the 
good  and  reject  the  evil. 

Man  is  of  dual  nature — body  and  soul.  The  body  is  material  and  is  but 
the  medium  through  which  earthly  life  manifests  itself;  it  is  evanescent 
and  decays  at  death.  The  soul  is  spiritual,  stamped'  with  the  divine  image ; 
it  is  the  essence  of  man's  being  and  is  immortal. 

Man  is  accountable  to  God  for  all  his  actions.  He  should  make  divine 
perfection  his  ideal  standard  of  conduct  and  be  holy  because  God  is  holy. 

God  chastens  His  children  as  a  wise  father  the  child  he  loves.  Pain, 
struggle,  and  sorrow  are  divine  educators,  developing  the  noblest  capa- 
cities of  the  soul. 

Israel,  gifted  with  the  genius  for  religion,  were  the  first  to  recognize  the 
sole  God  and  His  law  of  righteousness.  The  revelation  of  the  divine  Father, 
which  they  were  best  fitted  to  receive,  singled  them  out  as  God's  witnesses. 
Hence  they  became  a  kingdom  of  priests,  whose  mission  was  to  bring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Eternal  and  His  law  to  mankind.  They  were  called  God's 
chosen  servants,  who  must  be  ready,  if  needs  be,  to  suffer  contumely  and 
martyrdom  in  bringing  light  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  discipline  of  man  in  the  school  of  life,  the  fuller  truth  gradually 
revealed  to  him  in  generations  of  experience  is  steadily  making  clearer  to 
his  mind  and  heart  the  final  purpose  of  providence  and  humanity's  destiny. 

Thus  in  the  latter  days,  the  Messianic  Time,  all  mankind  will  at  last  be 
united  as  one  loving  family  in  unity  and  peace,  learning  war  no  more. 
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Then  will  the  earth  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea. 

This  declaration  should'  be  followed  by  three  questions  and  replies  as  to 
the  confirmant's  promise  to  be  loyal  to  Judaism.  But  this  response  should 
be  carefully  worded  to  avoid  the  form  of  a  vow.  Let  me  recommend  the 
following  questions  and  replies: 

Question  I — You  stand  here  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  and 
this  sanctuary  is  as  Mt.  Sinai.  Are  you  prepared  to  cling  to  the  living 
God? 

Answer — May  our  faith  in  God  and  His  goodness  never  waver,  but  may 
it  grow  with  our  growth  and  strengthen  with  our  strength.  ( Hebrew. ) 

Question  II — You  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  See 
now  before  you,  life  and  good,  death  and  evil,  will  you  choose  the  good? 

Answer — We  promise  to  be  faithful  to  all  the  duties  that  life  may 
bring  and  ever  to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience — the  voice  of 
God  within  us.  (Hebrew.) 

Question  III — You  are  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of  your  great  reli- 
gion— the  mother  of  many  religions;  are  you  willing  to  suffer  that  its 
cause  may  prevail  and  to  give  yourselves  for  the  spread  of  its  truth? 

Answer — We  will  strive  to  be  loyal  to  all  the  obligations  devolving  upon 
us  as  Israelites,  to  carry  God's  message  of  righteousness  far  and  wide — to 
live  by  the  light  of  God's  Law,  and  to  hasten  by  our  own  conduct  the  reign 
of  peace  and  good  will  among  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  And  all  pro- 
claim ( Hebrew ) . 

y££>          Hebrew  and  English. 

DK>  TH3  Hebrew  and  English. 

81 H  ii          Hebrew  and  English. 

Fifth — Prayer  for  the  Sick-Room.  The  committee  here  formulated  this 
general  proposition.  It  is  unnecessary  to  fill  the  Hand  Book  with  prayers 
for  the  minister  written  in  extenso,  except  such  as  are  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  public  ritual.  The  presumption  should  be  that  if  the  Rabbi  is  at  all 
fit  for  his  office,  he  should  be  able  to  prepare  for  himself  appropriate 
prayers  for  all  occasions. 

Sixth — Funeral  Services  at  House  and  at  Cemetery  and  Service  for  Tomb- 
stone Setting.  On  the  general  principle  that  the  Conference  should  not 
needlessly  duplicate  work,  we  recommend  und'er  this  general  heading,  the 
following  booklets:  For  Funeral  Service  at  Home  and  Cemetery,  the  book 
known  as  "The  Burial  of  the  Dead,"  prepared  by  the  Conference  of  Eastern 
Rabbis,  or  if  no  longer  in  print,  that  it  be  reproduced  here.  For  service  at 
tomb-stone  setting,  or  on  visiting  the  cemetery,  the  committee  recommends 
the  book  called  "The  Door  of  Hope,"  prepared  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Jewish  Ministers,  1898,  accessible  to  all  Rabbis. 

Seventh — Reception  of  Proselytes.    The  committee  recommends  here  only 
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changes  in  diction  and  abbreviation  generally.  The  questions  should  be 
fewer  and  more  comprehensive.  In  the  Declaration  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
in  place  of  number  4,  a  paragraph  on  the  mission  of  Israel,  or  the  form  as 
found  in  Confirmation  Service.  In  place  of  the  rather  long  certificate  of 
conversion  the  committee  recommends  the  following  shortei  form: 

This  is  to  Certify 
that 


having  carefully  studied  the  principles,  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the 
Jewish  Religion,  was  received  into  the  fold  of  Israel  at own  ex- 
press wish  and  desire :  after  renouncing  the  religion  in  which 

had  been  reared,  after  solemnly  declaring full  belief  in  the  tenets 

of  Judaism,  and  after  faithfully  promising  to  remain  true  to  its  principles 
and  to  live  and  die  in  its  faith. 

Signature  of  Officiating  Rabbi. 

Signature  of  Witnesses. 


Signature  of  Proselyte. 


Eighth — The  Corner-stone  Laying  in  the  present  manuscript  is  a  good 
example  of  just  what  most  services  of  the  Hand  Book  should  be,  i.  e., 
a  program  of  service,  with  full  Biblical  reference,  rather  than  an  elaborate 
amplification  of  prayers.  So,  for  example,  the  prayer  at  the  dedication,  in 
the  service  following,  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  should  be  indicated  only. 
Also  the  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  home. 

In  addition  to  services  already  given,  the  committee  recommends  a  prayer 
to  be  recited  on  the  occasion  of  a  Bar  Mitzvah  in  such  congregations  as 
still  maintain  the  rite,  and  a  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  a  Jahrzeit.  As  these 
would  be  read  during  divine  service,  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  ritual 
and  therefore  should  be  given  in  the  manual  in  extenso.  Your  committee 
recommends  the  following: 

FOE  A  BAB  MITZVAH. 

Almighty  Fatlu-r.  may  Thy  blessing  rest  upon 

called  to  the  Law  this  Sabbath  Day.  May  he  realize  the  privilege  of  his 
n'liL'imH  birthright,  be  ever  ready  to  accept  its  responsibilities  and  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  Law  afar.  Grant  that  his  career  be  such  as  to 
>lifd  lustre  on  Israel  and  he  be  of  service  to  the  world.  Amen. 
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FOB  A  YAHRZEIT. 

Almighty   Father,    we    recall    with    loving   remembrance,    our    (brother) 

in  this  anniversary  week  of 

(his)    death.     May nearest   and   dearest   cherish mem- 
ory as  long  as  life  lasts.     May  the  thought  of and'  the  thought 

of  that  which  was  best  in move  us  all   to  general  deeds,  thus 

making memory  a  continued  influence  for  good.     0  teach  us  all 

to  trust  Thee  in  death  as  in  life.     Amen. 

Your  committee  also  recommends  that  the  Hand  Book  contain  a  list  of 
Laws  (Dinim)  for  practical  use  by  the  Rabbi,  that  he  may  utilixe  as  Re- 
sponsa  for  various  congregational  needs. 

MAURICE  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman, 
NATHAN  STERN, 
H.  G.  ENELOW. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  made  the  first  order 
of  business  for  the  next  morning. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions  was  read 
by  its  chairman,  Rabbi  I.  Aaron. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  tlie  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions  begs  leave  to 
present  the  following  report. 

It  is  in  consonance  with  a  particularly  powerful  and  beautiful  Jewish 
sentiment,  and  a  striking  emphasis  of  our  deep  sense  of  fraternity,  that  we 
pause  in  our  annual  meetings  to  recall  with  loving  thought  and  prayerful 
utterance,  the  members  of  the  Conference  who  have  passed  away  during 
the  year.  So  let  there  be  upon  our  lips  and  in  our  hearts,  at  this  time, 
the  names  of  Sigmund  Mannheimer  and'  Benjamin  Bonnheim. 

In  the  death  of  Sigmund  Mannheimer,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
professor  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  the  Conference  has  lost  one  of  its 
oldest  and  most  devoted  members. 

We  most  sincerely  deplore  the  removal  from  our  midst  of  a  man  whose 
solid  learning  commanded  our  respect,  who  in  the  performance  of  duty  was 
an  exemplar  of  industry,  as  well  as  of  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  God 
and  his  Word  and  the  sincerity  of  whose  character  made  him  generally 
beloved. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  X.  Bonnheim,  late  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  a  member  of 
our  Conference  for  many  years.  In  his  demise,  we  deplore  the  passing  of 
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a  most  faithful  leader  and  teacher,  who  devoted  his  life  to  expounding  and 
spreading  the  truths  of  Judaism. 

Be  it  Resolved,  Therefore,  That  we  remember  with  sorrow  the  departure 
of  these  brethren  from  our  midst,  and  that  we  feel  grateful  for  the  work 
they  accomplished'  in  life. 

Be  it  also  Resolved,  That  this  testimony  of  our  sorrow  and  esteem  be  em- 
bodied in  the  minutes  of  the  Conference,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

J.  A.  AARON,  Chairman, 
LEON  VOLMEB, 
JACOB  MIELZIXEE, 
DAvib  ALEXANDER, 
HORACE  WOLF, 
Louis  D.  GROSS. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Committee  on  Tracts,  presented  its  report  through  its  chair- 
man, Rabbi  Max.  Heller. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRACTS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN  :  Largely  owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  time,  your  Committee 
on  Tracts  has  published  no  tract  since  our  last  Convention,  though  it  has 
a  tract  under  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  we  may  have  the  facili- 
ties and  the  means  for  publishing  tracts  in  more  rapid  succession  and  in 
larger  numbers.  A  tract  campaign  calls  for  large  financial  resources,  and 
for  aggressive  methods.  Your  committee  would  recommend  that  our  mem- 
bers place,  both  before  their  congregation  and1  before  people  of  generous 
disposition,  the  claims  to  support  of  our  tract  enterprise;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  time  congregations  will  set  aside  regular  annual  contributions  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  the  cause  will  be  remembered  in  the  wills  of  dis- 
criminating testators.  We  have  the  promise  from  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant Yiddish  papers  that  Tract  No.  2  is  to  be  published  serially  in  its 
columns.  We  request  that  the  past  year's  appropriation  from  committee 
be  carried  over  to  the  next  year. 

MAX.  HELLER,  Chairman, 
DAVID  PHILIPSON, 
JOSEPH  STOLZ. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  move  that  the  report  be  received,  and  that 
those  portions  which  overlap  the  work  of  other  committees  be  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  committees.  Seconded  and  carried. 
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The  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  offered  by 
Eabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin,  and  seconded. 

Resolved,  That  Article  VI,  Section  III,  of  the  Constitution,  be  amended 
so  as  to  read: 

"No  member  of  the  Conference  shall  be  elected  as  an  executive  member 
of  the  Board  for  more  than  three  terms  successively.     This  shall  not  be 
'  construed  to  apply  to  membership  on  the  Board'  in  virtue  of  service  as 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  or  Treasurer  of  the  Conference." 

The  Conference  adjourned. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JULY  4,  1910. 

The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Eabbi  Sigmund 
Hecht. 

President  Heller — In  honor  of  this  day  let  us  join  in  singing  'our 
national  anthem. 

(The  Convention  rose  and  sang  "America.") 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read. 

President  Heller — We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  discussion  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Minister's  Hand  Book. 

Rabbi  Guttmaclier — I  desire  to  ask  the  chairman  what  the  ob- 
ject of  the  reading  of  his  report  now  is,  and  what  he  intends  to 
accomplish  thereby.  I  acknowledge  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Minister's  Hand  Book  is  in  better  shape  this  year  than 
ever  before,  but  I  feel  we  are  not  ready  to  vote  upon  it,  not  having 
printed  copies  before  us.  After  all,  it  is  only  in  tentative  form, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  committee  to  have  the  report 
printed  and  sent  to  the  members,  and  then  vote  on  it  at  our  next 
session. 

Rabbi  Harris — Just  to  avoid  fruitless  labor,  the  report  is  pre- 
pared in  the  form  in  which  it  is.  There  are  some  things  you  can 
not  intelligently  vote  upon,  and  there  are  other  things  upon  which 
you  can.  I  will  simply  read  the  recommendations.  First,  the  book 
contains  the  Marriage  Service  printed  in  the  former  Year  Book. 
The  committee  does  not  wish  to  alter  it  except  to  improve  its  dic- 
tion. The  word  "consent,"  and  the  promise  of  fidelity  are  matters 
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upon  which  the  Conference  can  vote.  It  is  a  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  the  form  of  a  marriage  service. 

Rabbi  KoJiler — The  chairman  has  said  he  would  accept  the  old 
formula  with  merely  a  change  of  diction.  While  I  have  already 
stated  my  principle  of  loyalty  to  tradition,  as  far  as  possible,  I 
wish  to  express  here  very  emphatically  my  dissent  from  the  old 
custom  still  accepted  or  adhered  to  in  this  old  formula.  We  do* 
not  want  a  benediction  that  defies  translation.  A  benediction 
which  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  bridal  couple  was  in  the 
Chuppa,  and  the  Chuppa  meant  the  bridal  chamber,  has  absolutely 
no  significance  to  us,  and  is  jarring  on  our  sense  of  propriety. 

Rabbi  Harris — I  have  always  felt  that  this  formula  is  not  satis- 
factory, because  strictly  speaking,  it  gives  no  Jewish  coloring  to  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  principle  is  general  that  all  human  be- 
ings are  supposed  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  There  is  nothing  con- 
crete about  the  formula.  It  is  inadequate.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
suggest  a  formula  I  have  used  for  the  last  fifteen  years:  "With 
this  ring  I  wed  thee  to  be  consecrated  unto  me  according  to  the 
faith  of  Israel  and  the  law  of  God."  We  have  always  insisted  upon 
the  expression  of  "the  faith  of  Israel."  If  a  man  or  woman  comes 
to  us  to  be  married  they  want  a  Jewish  marriage.  Otherwise,  they 
would  go  to  the  magistrate. 

N'O  action  was  taken  on  this  part  of  the  report. 

The  second  suggestion  regarding  silver  and  golden  wedding 
services  was  approved. 

Chairman  Harris  then  read  the  third  recommendation. 

Rabbi  Harris — I  am  giving  the  translation  in  one  of  the  old 
prayer  books.  I  left  out  the  words  "eighth  day."  Do  you  want 
that  in  or  left  out? 

Rabbi  II edit — I  would  like  to  know  why  the  eighth  day  should 
be  obligatory.  I  know,  and  many  of  you  know  that  often  these 
ceremonies  are  held  on  some  day  other  than  the  eighth  day. 

Rabbi  Scliulman — It  is  well  known,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, if  the  child  is  too  weak  on  the  eighth  day,  'or  if  there  are 
iiny  valid  causes  for  postponement,  the  Jewish  law  has  always 
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allowed  such.  I  think,  however,,  we  should  keep  the  classical 
formula. 

Rabbi  Landman — May  I  ask  why  the  chairman  retains  the  sin- 
gular "May  God  bless  this  parent,  etc.'5 

Rabbi  Harris — We  have  not  touched  the  traditional  word. 

Rabbi  Philipson — It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to  pass  over 
Rabbi  Landman's  suggestion.  After  all,  if  we  are  going  to  change 
the  traditional  reading,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  we  had 
not  better  insert  the  words  "these  parents"  instead  of  this  parent. 

The  next  recommendation.,  referring  to  the  confirmation  ser- 
vice, was  read. 

Rabbi  Philipson — It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  now  come  to 
the  place  where  we  ought  to  express  ourselves  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  confirmation  service.  The  reading  of  individual 
essays  by  the  confirmants  and  the  like,  lends  to  our  confirmation 
the  appearance  of  closing  exercises  at  school.  I  submit  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  draw  up  a  confirmation  service  that  shall  bo 
essentially  a  religious  exercise  and  not  an  exhibition.  Every  man 
who  has  had  experience  with  the  confirmation  service  has  found 
that  the  more  he  eliminates  this  exhibition  feature  the  more  im- 
pressive the  service  becomes.  If  our  committee  could  draw  up  a 
program  of  confirmation,  namely,  what  it  shall  consist  of,  an  open- 
ing prayer,  a  declaration  of  principles,  reading  from  the  Torah, 
etc.,  that  would  be  sufficient.  We  ought  to  declare  ourselves  here 
in  some  way  upon  this  matter  of  essays. 

Rabbi  Heller — This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  We  should 
avoid  approving  or  disapproving  of  the  essay  policy.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  adopt  the  resolution  condemning  those  who  have 
employed  it,  but  we  ought  to  avoid  in  our  Ministers'  Hand  Book 
endorsing  it.  Perhaps  we  might  agree  on  that  without  further  de- 
bate. Is  it  so  agreed? 

Agreed. 

Rabbi  Koliler — The  declaration  of  faith,  and  in  general  the  con- 
firmation of  the  children  ought  to  be  a  thing  in  which  the  congre- 
gation should  take  an  active  part.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the 
children  to  do  everything  with  the  congregation  simply  looking  on. 
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When  the  declaration  of  faith  is  made  by  the  children,  the  whole 
congregation  should  join  in. 

Rabbi  Harris — The  committee  felt  that  what  is  needed  is  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  in  the  service,  the  amplification  of  the  prayer 
should  be  left  to  the  individual. 

Rabbi  Schulman — On  this  question  of  principle,  I  fully  agree 
with  Dr.  Harris.  Disabuse  your  mind  of  prejudice  against  the  es- 
say feature.  Don't  call  it  essay  and  the  thing  will  have  imme- 
diately'a  different  appearance.  In  Temple  Beth-El  the  practice  has 
been  for  many  years  to  give  these  things  up  to  the  children  wholly. 
I  write  them  for  the  children;  this  is  understood  by  the  children 
and  the  congregation,  because  it  is  known  the  child  could  not  pos- 
sibly write  anything  worth  listening  to.  The  idea  is  that  the 
children  reproduce  in  the  form  of  themes,  the  whole  subject  .matter 
taught  during  the  confirmation  year.  By  the  time  the  program 
is  completed  the  congregation  has  had  its  memory  refreshed  as  to 
all  the  principal  features  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  a  list  of  themes  be  printed  in  the 
Hand  Book. 

,  Rabbi  Stolz — I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  This  motion  simply 
means  that  in  the  manuscript  which  this  committee  will  send  out 
there  will  be  a  list  of  themes.  This  does  not  commit  us  to  anything. 

Rabbi  Ph-ilipson — Then  I  would  request  that  it  is  recorded  that 
this  action  does  not  commit  the  Conference  to  the  theme-policy 
for  the  confirmation. 

Carried. 

Rabbi  Stolz — I  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that 
the  prayers  shall  be  printed  in  full. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  next  recommendation  was  adopted  without  debate. 

The  next  recommendation,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  holiday 
Fervices  by  the  children,  was  read. 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  move  that  the  Conference  instruct  the  com- 
mittee that  we  do  not  favor  the  recommendation.  Seconded. 

Rabli  Klein — It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  unanimous  in  try- 
ing to  have  the  services  conducted  by  the  children.  Many  of  us 
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liave  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  confirmation  quite  elaborate ; 
but  if  you  want  to  have  a  simple  service  in  which  the  children  par- 
ticipate, give  them  the  services  to  perform  so  that  it  will  insure 
their  presence,  and  make  it  practically  a  religious  service,  and  ac- 
custom the  children  to  it.  In  what  better  way  can  you  give  ex- 
pression of  your  desire  to  make  those  children  members  of  the 
congregation  ? 

Rabbi  Gries — Rabbi  Schulman  and  those  who  agree  with  him 
may  be  very  strong  in  their  conviction  as  to  the  result  of  their  own 
experiences.  My  experience,  where  the  children  were  kept  out  of 
the  Temple  until  the  close  of  the  service,  is  quite  the  opposite. 
A  principle  is  involved  here.  The  protest  is  made,  and  with  jus- 
tice, against  the  essay  and  theme  idea.  I  did  not  participate  in 
that  discussion,  but  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
have  avoided  the  difficulty  if  he  had  not  used  the  word  essay  or 
theme,  and  had  simply  said  "portion."  Now  it  is  traditional 
that  the  weekly  portion  of  the  Torah  be  read  by  seven  men.  Why 
shouldn't  we  call  up  every  child  for  a  portion  of  the  service? 
Do  not  protest  against  it,  and  say  the  minister  is  the  only  one 
that  can  read  the  service.  That  is  not  Jewish.  For  myself  I  am 
opposed,  just  as  the  others  are,  to  the  essay  idea  and  the  theme 
idea,  but  I  do  believe  in  the  children  conducting  the  services. 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  am  delighted  for  once  to  have  Brother  Gries 
stand  up  for  tradition.  But  he  misunderstands  me.  Of  course,  I 
want  the  children  to  participate  as  individuals  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  confirmation.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  giving  each  one 
a  part;  that  is  why  I  believe  in  the  theme.  In  respect  to  conduct- 
ing the  service  as  such,  if  I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee rightly,  what  he  intends  to  do  with  the  whole  Shabouth 
service  by  the  phrase  "as  far  as  possible"  is  to  leave  it  to  the  indivi- 
dual. It  means  that  the  children  shall  take  part  in  the  service  as 
far  as  possible.  To  that  I  am  opposed.  The  children  might  come 
into  the  Temple  so  that  they  can  take  part  in  the  service  by  their 
presence. 

Rabbi  Pliilipson — The  children  are  not  yet  confirmed,  and  there- 
fore, even  according  to  Jewish  tradition  they  are  not  eligible  to 
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take  part  in  the  service.  I  am  opposed  to  this  wide-spread  idea  of 
having  the  children's  service  in  the  synagogue.  It  is  all  right  in 
the  school.  I  am  opposed  altogether  to  this  suggestion  of  the 
committee  that  the  children  to  be  confirmed  shall  conduct  the 
Shabuoth  service. 

Rabbi  Frisch — I  offer  this  amendment  that  until  we  have  clari- 
fied matters,  this  clause  of  the  committee's  report,  which  refers 
to  this  subject,  be  stricken  from  the  report,  leaving  all  members 
of  the  Conference  to  act  as  they  desire.  Seconded. 

Rabbi  Heller — There  is  no  necessity  for  this  Convention  to  put 
itself  on  record  as  to  whether  the  children  shall  take  part  in  the 
service  or  not,  or  whether  the  children  shall  write  themes  or  not 
1  am  opposed  to  themes,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  crowd  my  opinion 
down  other  people's  throats.  I  regret  that  the  committee  should 
have  come  before  us  in  order  to  commit  us  in  favor  of  the  chil- 
dren's participating  in  the  service,  although  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
myself.  I  hope  the  substitute  offered  by  Babbi  Frisch  will  be 
carried,  because  it  will  leave  the  matter  as  it  has  been  before. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — There  is  one  important  consideration  wo 
are  losing  sight  of:  This  Minister's  Hand  Book  must  serve  a 
double  purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  certain  prayers  and  ceremonies 
will  form  a  Minister's  Eitual  which  the  Rabbi  should  follow;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  ceremonies  that  can  serve  only 
as  suggestions  that  the  minister  may  or  may  not  follow.  The 
matter  of  confirmation  services  is  largely  individualistic,  and  will 
vary  from  year  to  year.  I  therefore  believe  that  the  most  practical 
way  of  dealing  with  this  question  would  be  to  refer  this  whole 
matter  of  confirmation  back  to  the  committee  with  this  instruction, 
that  they  present  in  large  type,  in  the  manuscript,  those  prayers 
and  ceremonies  that  have  become  traditional  in  Reform  congrega- 
tions, such  as  the  opening  prayer,  the  closing  prayer,  the  floral 
prayer,  etc.;  and  that  in  fine  print  they  embody  statements  contain- 
ing suggestions  based  upon  the  experience  of  various  committees. 
Then  in  the=e  suggestions  they  could  state  that  some  congregations 
have  llu-iiK-s  and  essays,  some  have  children  participate  in  the 
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services,  and  so  forth.     That  would  allow  the  individual  rabbi  to 
act  as  he  chooses.    I  offer  this  as  a  substitute. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  next  recommendation  was  read  and  approved. 

The  summary  of  the  Jewish  Faith  was  next  read. 

Ifnhln  Philipson — As  I  understand,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee proposed  to  have  the  children  vow  or  swear  to  something 
Hoes  this  declaration  require  them  to  accept  some  principle?  If 
so,  they  then  promise  something,  namely,  to  accept  these  principles. 
How  can  such  a  declaration  of  principles  be  made  without  some 
such  introduction? 

Rabbi  Harris — On  the  matter  of  intellectual  belief,  we  have  no 
right  to  make  a  child  say  "I  will;"  we  do  not  know  what  intel- 
lectual change  may  enter  in  that  child's  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  we  have  that  right. 

Rabbi  Schulman — The  children  should  make  a  direct,  positive 
statement,  "I  believe  and  I  accept  for  myself  the  religion  of  the 
fathers."  The  intellectual  belief  of  the  child  may  change.  But 
we  shall  try  to  lay  the  foundation  deep,  so  that  the  storms  shall 
not  touch  them,  and  when  they  stand  before  us  we  want  them  to 
say  without  equivocation,  "We  accept  the  religion  of  our  fathers." 

The  suggestion  was  approved  of. 

The  recommendation  relating  to  services  for  the  sick  was  read. 

Rabbi  Stolz — I  object  to  this  for  several  reasons.  The  very  ob- 
ject of  the  hand  book  is  to  provide  some  formula.  It  is  very  em- 
barrassing on  the  part  of  a  friend  when  he  stands  beside  the  sick 
bed  of  another  friend  to  extemporize  a  prayer  which  shall  be  a 
fitting  expression.  It  is  a  comfort  many  times  to  a  man  to  know 
a  prayer  is  stated,  and  is  read  at  all  times,  and  there  is  a  psycho- 
logical influence,  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  over-estimated, 
therefore,  I  move  that  this  prayer  and  all  other  prayers  be  written 
out. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  outline  of  the  funeral  service  was  read. 

Rabbi  Koliler — Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  moved  that  we  have 
special  rules  concerning  the  'recital  of  Kaddish.  Every  rabbi  is 
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asked  how  long  the  Kaddish  should  be  recited.  A  great  many 
questions  come  to  people,  and  the  minister  is  not  always  ready 
to  look  up  the  Shulchan  Aruch  and  decide  accordingly.  There- 
fore, such  a  rule  or  formula  or  set  of  rules  should  be  given. 

Rabbi  Gries — Let  a  proper  committee  be  appointed  to  formulate 
certain  rules  stating  the  practice  of  to-day,  and  the  law  and  the 
established  custom.  Let  us  know  what  the  custom  was.  Let  us 
know  upon  what  basis  that  custom  and  that  law  rested.  This  work 
can  be  done  by  the  Committee  on  Eesponsa.  I  offer  this  as  a  mo- 
tion. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Minister's  Hand  Book  was 
then  adopted  as  amended,  with  instructions  to  print  and  distribute 
manuscript  subject  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  and  Eeligious 
Marriage  Laws  was  next  presented  by  Eabbi  Ephraim  Frisch^ 
chairman,  and  on  motion  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
MARRIAGE  LAWS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN — Your  Committee  on  Civil  and  Religious  Marriage  Laws  begs 
leave  to  report  that  it  has  commenced  to  work  on  the  subject  assigned  to  it, 
but  has  found  the  task  such  a  tremendous  one,  involving  as  it  does  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  Jewish  marriage  regulations  from  Biblical  times  down 
to  our  own  days,  and  of  the  civil  laws  on  marriage  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  that  it  is  as  yet  unprepared  to  present  a  final  report.  The  com- 
mittee has,  however,  evolved  a  tentative  working  plan,  together  with  sev- 
eral recommendations,  which  it  submits  for  your  approval.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  to  study  the  entire  subject  of  marriage  laws  in 
Jewish  religious  authorities  and  in  the  civil  statutes  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  possibly  also  of  England  and  other  foreign  countries, 
noting  conflicts  and  agreements  between  the  religious  and  civil  legislation, 
selecting  the  superior  regulations  of  each  wherever  they  differ,  and  formu- 
lating a  composite  system  which,  while  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the 
land,  will  contain  additional  ethical  restraints  that  may  be  used  by  the 
rabbi,  through  the  exercise  of  his  privilege  to  refuse  to  officiate  in  the  mar- 
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riage  function,  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  parties  entering  the  matri- 
monial bonds  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

While  all  the  members  of  the  committee  are  to  investigate  the  entire 
field  of  marriage,  each  one  will  specialize  on  a  given  phase  of  the  subject, 
embodying  his  findings  in  a  paper  on  one  of  the  following  topics : 

The  Status  of  Woman,  Legal  and  Social. 

Prohibited  Marriages. 

Re-marriage. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  invite  two  or  three  Jewish 
lawyers,  familiar  with  both  the  civil  and  religious  laws,  to  contribute, 
without  cost  to  the  Conference,  brief  papers  dealing  with  the  subject  from 
the  legal  standpoint,  as  an  aid  to  the  more  ethical  interests  of  the  com- 
mittee. These  papers,  together  with  those  prepared  by  members  of  the 
committee,  are  to  form  the  basis  for  resolutions  to  be  presented  by  the 
committee  to  the  Conference,  which  resolutions,  if  adopted,  are  to  be  used 
as  guiding  principles  by  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

In  line  with  the  plan  of  our  work  laid  out  above,  we,  the  committee,  make 
the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  name   of   this   committee   be   changed   from   Committee  on 
Harmonization  of  Mosaic   and'  Modern  Marriage   Laws   to  "Committee  on 
Religious   and  Civil  Marriage  Laws."     We  prefer  to  eliminate  the  word 
"Harmonization,"  because  we  understand  our  work  seeks  more  than  har- 
monization; rather  revision  and  betterment.     Again  the  designation  "Mo- 
saic" would  limit  the  scope  of  the  committee's  studies  to  the  laws  of  the 
Bible.     This   limitation  was   certainly   not   intended   when   the   committee 
was  appointed,  and  if  intended  then,  is  surely  not  desired  now.     The  com- 
mittee purposes  to  consider  not  only  Biblical  laws,  but  also  laws  and  reg- 
ulations found  in  Philo  and  Josephus,  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara,  in  Mai- 
monides,   Asheri   and   the    Shulchan   Aruch   and   principles   and   procedure 
advocated  by  authorities  of  Reform  Judaism. 

2.  That  the  work  of  this  committee  shall  not  include  the  subject  of  in- 
termarriage, this  subject  having  been  considered  in  previous  conferences. 

3.  That  the  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the  committee  and  by  the 
invited  contributors  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Year  Book,  and 
so  far  as  feasible,  read  before  the  Conference. 

As  a  sample  of  the  papers  desired  from  the  lawyers  invited  to  contribute, 
we  append  an  article  written  at  the  request  of  the  committee  by  B.  H. 
Hartogensis,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  promised  to  read  before  the  Conference.  The  committee  takes 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Hartogensis  sincerely  for  this  helpful 
contribution.  Respectfully  submitted, 

EPHEAIM  FBISCH,  Chairman, 
S.  N.  DEINABD, 
ABBAM  S.  ANSPACHEB, 
HENRY  BARNSTEIN. 
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JEWISH  MARRIAGES  AND  AMERICAN  LAW. 
BY  B.  H.  HABTOGENSIS,  of  the  Baltimore  Bar. 

Marriages  of  uncles  to  nieces  are  not  allowed  in  any  of  the  United  States 
with  a  single  exception,  and  that  made  to  Jews  only;  while  first  cousins 
may  not  intermarry  in  a  number  of  States,  yet  they  are  usual,  and  rabbis, 
even  those  well  informed,  frequently  disregard  the. law,  probably  without 
knowledge  of  the  serious  consequences;  and  the  same  is  true  of  laymen 
Jews,  of  all  conditions  and  length  of  residence.  So  I  have  accepted  an 
invitation  of  the  chairman  of  your  Committee  on  the  Harmonization  of 
Jewish  and  American  Laws  to  write  further  (Note  1)  on  the  law  of  this 
subject  and  to  point  out  some  dangers  of  too  close  adherence  to  the  rab- 
binical preference  for  such  marriages  of  those  near  of  kin.  With  such  in- 
formation as  I  shall  set  down,  it  should1  not  be  difficult  to  hold  with  the 
Talmudic  maxim,  Dino'  d'  malchutho  Dino,  the  law  of  the  land  is  para- 
mount. 

While  the  Talmud  permitted,  nay  recommended,  marriages  between  uncle 
and  niece  (Note  2),  (probably  because  of  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  one's  sister  perhaps  widowed')  such  a  marriage  is  now  everywhere 
prohibited  in  the  United  States  and  is  frequently  denounced  as  incestuous 
and  void  from  the  beginning;  but  such  a  marriage  may  be  contracted  by 
.]c\vs  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  There  the  prohibition  as  to  marriages 
corresponding  to  the  Levitical  table  of  degrees  (Note  3)  by  statute  run- 
ning back  to  1798,  does  not  extend  to  or  in  any  way  affect  any  marriage, 
which  shall  be  solemnized'  among  the  Jews  within  the  degrees  of  affinity 
or  consanguinity  allowed  by  their  religion;  but  the  exception  really  inures 
only  to  the  benefit  of  residents,  for  non-residents  when  returning  to  their 
domicile,  are  likely  to  inflict  misery  on  themselves  and  innocent  offspring 
for  offending  the  laws  of  their  own  States. 


NOTE  1 — Consanguineous  Marriages  before  Jewish  and  American  Law,  by  B. 
H.  Hartogensis,  read  before  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  on  February 
22,  1910,  published  in  the  Jewish  Exponent  under  the  title  of  "Marriages  of 
Near  Kin,"  on  the  4th  of  March.  1910. 

NOTE  2 — Mielziener  "Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  page  39,  citing 
Talm  Yebamoth  62  b.  Maimonides  Issure  Biah  II  14,  Eben  Haezer  II  6  (gloss). 
Mielziener  adds  that  modern  scholars  have  tried  to  explain  this  in  different 
ways  :  "Michaeles  Mos.  R.,  section  117,  asserts  that  Orientalists  regard  a  niece 
as  a  more  distant  relation  than  the  aunt.  Ewald  "Antiquities  of  Israel,"  p. 
1!>i  says  "Connection  between  the  uncle  and  the  niece  was  allowed,  manifestly 
because  here  the  respect  due  to  the  father  or  mother  appeared  to  be  less 
infringed."  Phillipson  gives  another  reason  in  his  Israelit  Bibel  (second  edition 
I.  p.  624)  based  on  the  principle,  which  according  to  his  ingenious  demonstra- 
tion underlies  the  Mosaic  Law  on  prohibited  degrees.  Others  again  hold  that  in 
prohibiting  marriages  of  nephew  and  aunt  the  law  was  principally  guided  by 
the  consideration  of  the  conflict  between  the  marital  authority  which  a  husband 
is  said  to  maintain  ana  the  authority  which  an  aunt  ordinarily  exercises  over 
In  i-  n.'plH-w,  while  such  a  consideration  entirely  falls  away  in  the  case  where 
an  uncle  marries  his  niece." 

NOTE  3 — Archbishop  Parker's  Table  of  Degrees  (Leviticus  18  :  12-14  and  20  : 
19-20)  was  made  part  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  by  32  Henry  VIII.  ch. 
38,  see  4  Deut.  23,  3  and  27.  20,  22,  and  23. 
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The  avuncular  marriage  (Note  4)  has  been  prohibited  in  most  States 
for  many  years,  but  disallowed  by  statute  in  some  only  during  this  genera- 
tion (  e.  g.,  New  York).  This  may  account  for  a  wide-spread  popular 
belief  that  in  some  States  it  is  still  allowed.  Generally  relatives  of  half 
blood  are  on  the  some  footing  as  those  of  the  whole  blood.  Intermarriage 
of  first  cousins  is  prohibited'  in  many  States  and  the  list  is  growing.  The 
States  which  now  forbid  them  are  Arizona,  Arkansas,,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
Marriage  is  prohibited  to  those  nearer  than  first  cousins  in  North  Carolina,, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin;  to  those  nearer  than  second  cousins  in  Indiana,, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  Washington  (Note  5). 

In  some  countries  such  marriages  are  void ;  elsewhere  and  generally  they 
are  merely  voidable.  They  are  either  null  and  void  from  the  beginning 
or  may  be  annulled  even  when  contracted  outside  of  the  State  wherein  the 


NOTE  4 — By  avuncular  marriage  is  meant  intermarriage  with  a  brother's 
daughter  or  with  a  sister's  daughter,  or  with  a  brother's  sons's  wife,  or  with  a 
sister's  son's  wife,  or  with  a  wife's  brother's  daughter,  or  with  a  wife's  sister's 
daughter,  etc. 

NOTE  5 — Stimson's  Digest  of  American  Statute  Laws  (edition  1886),  p.  666, 
gives  the  following  summary  of  prohibited  marriages  : 

No  man  and  conversely  no  woman,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  marry  in  most 
states 

(1)  his  lineal  ancestor  or  descendant  of  his  brother,  sister  of  the  half  or  whole 
blood. 

(2)  Nor  can  there  be  a  marriage  between  a  man  and  his  niece  or  a  woman  and 
her  nephew  by  blood  and  conversely. 

(3)  Nor  in  some  states  (Delaware  and  Kentucky)  can  a  man  marry  the  daughter 
of  his  brother's  or  sister's  child  or  a  woman  the  son   of  her  brother's  or 
sister's  child. 

(4)  Nor  in  several  can  a  man  marry  his  first  cousin  by  blood — New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,    Indiana,    Kansas,    Arkansas,    Nevada,    Washington,    Dakota,    Montana 
and  Wyoming. 

(5)  Nor  in  several  can  marriage  be  contracted  by  parties  nearer  of  kin  than  first 
cousins  computing  by  the  rule  of  Civil  Law — Wisconsin,   Minnesota,  North 
Carolina  and  Oregon. 

(6)  So  not  by  persons  nearer  of  kin  than  second  cousins  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ne- 
vada, Washington,  and  Montana. 

(7)  So  not  within  the  Levitical  degrees,  see  Georgia  and  probably  Florida. 
These   prohibited   degrees   of  consanguinity   apply   whether  either  person   or 
his  parent  be  legitimate  or  not. 

As  to  affinity  : 

(a)  A  man  in  many  states  may  not  marry  his  father's  widow  or  a  woman  her 
mother's  husband,  and  inversely  a  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  daughter 
nor  a  woman  her  husband's  son. 

(b)  A  man  may  not  in  many  states  marry  his  granaiather's  widow  nor  a  woman 
her  grandmother's  husband,  and  inversely  a  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's 
granddaughter,  etc. 

(c)  A  man  may  not  in  certain  states  marry  his  son's  widow  nor  a  woman  her 
daughter's  husband  nor  inversely  a  woman  her  husband's  father,  etc.  ;  nor  a 
man  his  mother-in-law,  nor  his  grandson's  widow  nor  a  woman  her  grand- 
daughter's husband  and  inversely. 

In  Virginia  and  Wost  Virginia  a  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  stop-daughter 
nor  a  woman  her  husband's  step-son  ;  nor  a  woman  her  niece's  husband  but  the- 
provision,  except  in  West  Virginia,  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  man  marry- 
insr  his  nephew's  widow.  And  in  Alabama  a  man  may  not  marry  his  uncle's 
widow. 

In  all  these  cases  of  affinity,  the  prohibition  continues  notwithstanding  the 
dissolution  by  death  or  divorce  of  the  marriage  on  which  such  relationship  was 
founded,  unless  the  marriage  was  originally  void,  this  as  to  Massachusetts.  Ver- 
mont. Virginia.  W<>st  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
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contracting  parties  have  their  domicile  or  residence;  while  penalties  at 
home  await  those  who  go  out  of  the  State  or  country  to  evade  the  law. 
Generally  ministers  who  perform  such  marriages  expose  themselves  to 
fines  and  other  penalties. 

As  already  pointed  out,  these  marriages  in  many  States  are  voidable 
and  not  absolutely  void.  A  marriage  is  said  to  be  void  when  it  is  good  for 
no  legal  purpose,  and  its  invalidity  may  be  maintained  in  any  proceeding 
in  any  court  between  any  parties  whether  in  the  lifetime  of  or  after  the 
death  of  the  supposed  husband,  whether  the  question  arises  directly  or  col- 
laterally. A  marriage  is  said  to  be  voidable  when  the  imperfection  can 
be  inquired  into  only  during  the  lifetime  of  both  husband  and  wife.  Until 
it  is  set  aside,  it  is  practically  valid;  when  set  aside  it  is  rendered  void 
from  the  beginning.  (Bishop  "Marriage  and  Divorce,"  Vol.  1,  Sec.  119.) 
So  that  the  danger  to  marital  happiness,  the  blight  to  be  put  on  the  lives 
of  innocent  offspring  is  so  serious  that  these  consanguineous  marriages  are 
not  to  be  countenanced.  The  penalties  otherwise,  moreover,  are  fines  to 
the  parties  as  well  as  to  the  minister. 

Nor  can  one  escape  the  letter  and  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  pro- 
ceeding to  another  country  or  State  ( De  Walton  v.  Montef ore,  2  Ch.,  481 ) , 
where  such  marriages  are  legal.  This  is  also  prohibited  by  many  statutes 
and  regularly  by  the  decisions.  So  that  rabbis  should  not  only  know  the 
marriage  laws  of  their  own 'states  but  be  fully  informed  of  those  of  adjoin- 
ing states,  refusing  to  perform  ceremonies  of  strangers,  until  well  advised 
of  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country  whence  they  come,  always  discouraging 
going  to  another  state  or  country  to  avoid  the  local  law  ( Note  6 ) . 


NOTE  6 — It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  briefly  marriages  celebrated  in  Amer- 
ica according  to  lex  Judaica  because  of  some  remarkable  statements  appearing 
In  a  careful  study  made  by  H.  S.  Q.  Henriques  in  his  "Jewish  Marriages  and 
the  English  Law  (1908)."  Reprinted  from  Vol.  20  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
p.  391.)  There  is  a  marked  distinction  because  the  civil  status  of  the  Jews 
of  America  differs  from  that  of  our  British  cousins  ;  in  England  an  act  had  to  be 
passed  removing  doubts  as  to  marriage  of  Jews  celebrated  before  a  certain 
period  (1847)  and  the  Marriage  Act  of  1836  had  to  be  construed  as  affecting 
Jews  because  first  of  the  peculiar  status  of  Jews  before  the  British  Law  and 
fortiori  because  of  the  sanction  of  Parliament  given  to  mar- 
according  to  Jewish  forms  and  ceremonies.  Wherefore  this  author  says 
it  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty  as  to  how  far  such  marriages  (of  Jews) 
iid  apart  from  statutory  sanction.  Now  the  civil  status  of  .Tows  is  fixed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  citizens. 
s  have  ever  been  required  to  establish  or  confirm  marriages  here,  whore- 
fore  it  can  be  said  of  laws  as  to  ritually  performed  marriages  in  England,  "that 
their  proper  interpretation  is  by  no  means  an  easy  subject."  Several  states 
have  statutes  recognizing  marriages,  if  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Jews,  probably  because  under  the  Common  Law  in  force  in  most 
states,  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties  must  be  interchanged  in  the  presence 
of  a  person  In  holy  orders  :  some  one  opiscopally  ordained.  Bishop  on  Marriage, 
Divorce  and  Separation,  sec.  381.  Again  the  two  witnesses  in  a  marriage  per 
vorba  de  present!  had  to  be  competent  under  the  Talmudic  law.  neither 
related  to  the  parties,  nor  violators  of  the  Sabbath  nor  other  religious  ordin- 
jim-.'s.  England  recognizing  the  Jewish  law  as  effective.  Bishop,  sec.  897. 
Of  course  none  of  these  apnlies  to  cases  where  Jews  as  English  citizens  betake 
iln-mscivi's  for  marriage,  not  to  a  minister  but  to  a  registrar.  The  peculiar 
St;it\is  of  Jews  in  England  and  of  the  legislative  sanction  required  for  their 
in :irri ;!:_'<•  has  mused  srv.-ral  other  conditions  among  Enirlisb  Jews  which  are 
without  imrnllol  in  America.  The  same  writer  questions  the  validity  of  certain 
rnarri;r/<  -  of  Jews  solemnized  regularly  by  non-conformist  (Reform)  rabbis, 
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A  marriage  valid  where  celebrated  will  be  none  the  less  incestuous 
here,  if  within  our  prohibited  degrees.  Comity  will  not  permit  violation 
of  our  criminal  laws  based  on  morals  and  public  policy.  (State  v.  Brown, 
47  Ohio  St.,  102-109.) 

Tlu-  decisions  against  these  marriages  proceed  on  the  theory  that  such 
a  marriage  is  against  pronounced  state  policy.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
same  sense  as  misccgenous  marriages  are  forbidden.  A  Federal  decision 
(Note  7)  not  reversed,  makes  the  marriage  of  uncle  and  niece  legally  cele- 
brated in  a  foreign  country  illegal  here,  despite  the  comity  usually  exist- 
ing between  countries  in  this  respect,  and  the  relationship  is  held  incestu- 
ous and  the  married  couple  therefore  liable  to  be  indicted,  prosecuted  and 
punished  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  So  that  in  this  case  (in  re.  Rodgers, 
109  Fed.,  886),  deportation  under  our  immigration  law  was  the  result. 
The  case  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The  husband'  had  left  behind  in 
Russia  his  legally  wedded  niece  and  several  children.  He  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania, prospered  and  became  a  naturalized  citizen;  by  his  naturaliza- 
tion, his  wife,  too,  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Yet  when  she 
and  their  children  reached  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  the  fact  that  the 
parents  were  so  near  of  kin  was  discovered,  and  adniission  was  denied  to 
the  wife  and  children.  The  case  went  to  the  courts  and  finally  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  Pennsylvania  decided  that  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, otherwise  admissible,  must  be  deported.  The  decision  has  been  criti- 
cised by  some  lawyers  as  unsound,  but  by  others  approved,  and  it  remains 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Prohibited  marriages  of  near  of  kin  are  not  to  be  compared  to  such  as 
are  wrongfully  or  unintentionally  celebrated  without  a  license  or  banns 
or  by  a  minister  defectively  ordained  or  without  subsequent  notice  to  the 


when  such  marriages  are  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  law.  which  they  do  not  recog- 
n/<>.  «'.  x..  n  Cohen  (Aaronite)  to  a  divorcee  or  proselyte  or  of  any  Jew  to  the 
sister  of  his  divorced  wife  during  her  life  time  or  by  parties  otherwise  incapable 
of  intermarriage  bv  the  Jewish  law.  A  further  anomaly  touches  the  second 
marriages  of  divorcees  by  rabbis.  In  England  "there  are  no  statutory  enact- 
ments recognizing  the  validity  of  Jewish  divorces  (Deut.  24-1)  as  they  do 
Jewish  marriages"  says  our  author  (Henrique's  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  p. 
449).  "Where  a  Jew  or  Jewess  who  had  been  married  according  to  Jewish 
usages  and  divorced  by  a  decree  of  the  divorce  court,  desires  to  contract  a  second 
marriage  in  accordance  with  Jewish  religious  rites,  it  is  essential  that  the 
original  Jewish  marriage  should  be  first  dissolved  by  a  Jewish  divorce,  for  other- 
wise the  second  marriage  were  invalid  by  Jewish  law.  on  the  ground  that  one 
of  the  parties  to  it,  according  to  Jewish  law,  is  incapable  of  contracting  it." 
It  is  singular  that  Jews  of  England  would  tolerate  such  a  condition  that  requires 
their  sisters  to  betake  themselves  to  a  rabbi  to  obtain  a  Get  from  their  divorced 
husbands,  before  they  can  take  to  themselves  new  spouses.  It  is  certain  that 
we  have  no  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  any  of  the  states  of  this  country. 

NOTE  7 — Among  the  Jews  in  Russia,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place, 
it  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  marriage  is  lawful  and  being  valid 
there,  the  general  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  such  a  marriage  would  be  regarded 
everywhere  as  valid.  But  with  this  exception  at  least,  to  the  rule  ;  if  the  rela- 
tion thus  entered  into  elsewhere,  although  lawful  in  the  foreign  country,  is 
stigmatized  as  incestuous  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  no  rule  of  comity  requires 
a  court  sitting  in  this  state  to  recognize  the  foreign  marriage  as  valid.  (Same 
as  to  polygamous  marriages.)  Because  a  continuance  of  the  marriage  would 
expose  the  parties  to  indictment  in  the  criminal  court.  See  CJnited  States  v. 
Rodgers,  109  Federal.  886. 
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registrar;  when  such  do  take  place  they  are  valid.  (1  Bishop  M.  &  D., 
pp.  423,  436.) 

Nor  do  they  fall  in  the  category  of  marriages  prohibited  by  Jewish  law 
and  allowed  by  our  statutes,  although  the  contrary  is  true  in  England'. 
Thus  a  marriage  to  a  divorcee  during  her  sister's  lifetime,  or  of  a  Cohan 
to  a  divorcee. 

Perhaps  these  marriages  of  near  kin,  so  popular  among  Jews  in  all 
lands,  should  be  validated  in  leading  Jewish  centres,  notably  New  York 
City,  by  the  legislatures  (for  all  citizens)  as  was  done  in  England  in  1847 
(for  Jews  generally)  in  Maryland  in  1860  and  in  Louisiana  in  1904. 

Rabbis  should  be  warned  also  of  going  through  the  empty  ceremony  of 
marrying  a  second  time  a  couple,  who  have  journeyed'  for  a  lawful  mar- 
riage either  to  hospitable  Rhode  Island  or  for  first  cousins  to  some  neigh- 
boring State  or  Canada;  though  to  gratify  parents  and  hoodwink  friends 
at  home,  this  act  may  seem  innocent  enough.  As  good  citizens  they  should 
neither  violate  nor  abet  nor  sanction  the  violation  of  statutory  laws.  And 
with  the  possible  mischief  to  innocents  before  them,  they  should  not  de- 
liberately set  aside  the  settled  policy  of  the  states  they  live  in,  which 
denounces  such  marriages  as  illegal. 

The  intermarriage  of  imbeciles,  lunatics  and  others  of  defective  faculties 
and1  of  dependents  and  other  derelicts,  not  allowed  in  some  states,  e.  g., 
Wisconsin,  I  have  not  considered;  nor  have  I  taken  up  the  second  mar- 
riage of  couples  divorced,  most  states  prohibiting  such  marriages  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  while  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  guilty 
party  may  never  marry.  This  would  lead  me  too  far  afield. 

I  do  recommend  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  laws  of 
marriage  that  each  rabbi  procure  through  his  congressman  or  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Special  Report  of  the  Census 
office  (volume  one)  being  the  "Summary  of  Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce" 
(1909).  The  volume  is  full  of  exact  information  well  arranged  and  in 
popular  language  and  should  be  in  every  rabbi's  library;  it  may  be  had1  for 
the  asking.  As  nice  and  difficult  questions  concerning  the  law  are  con- 
stantly brought  to  the  rabbi's  attention,  a  safe  rule  to  follow  is :  when  in 
doubt  consult  a  competent  lawyer. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Heller — A  resolution  has  been  offered,  which  will  be 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  place  itself  on  record  as  strongly  condemn- 
ing prize  fights,  as  a  relapse  into  habits  of  savagery,  as  promoting  the  al- 
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ready  too  prevalent  gambling  spirit  and  as  a   daiij-vr  to  public  morals  in 

general. 

A.  GUTTMACHEB, 
G.  DEUTSCH, 
K.  KOHLEE, 
S.  HECHT, 
D.  PHILIPSON. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

President  Heller  next  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Free  Distribution  of  Publications. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FREE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  committee  on  systematic  methods  for  distributing 
our  publications  commends  for  your  adoption  the  following  rules : 

1.  The  matter  of  free  distribution  and  special   discounts  is  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  chairman  of  our  Publication  Committee. 

2.  Prayer  Books  are  to  be  sold  to  Orphan  Asylums,  Hospitals  and  Old 
People's  Homes  at  a  discount  of  40  per  cent.,  carriage  by  them. 

3.  Prayer  Books  are 'to  be  loaned  in  reasonable  quantities  for  summer 
services  when  some  responsible  person  vouches  for  their  being  returned  in 
good  condition.     This  work  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Director  of  Synagog 
Extension;  as  far  as  possible  its  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  from  a  special 
fund  to  which  its  beneficiaries  shall  be  asked  to  contribute. 

4.  Prayer  Books  are  to  be  donated,  upon  proper  application,  to  prisons 
and1  reformatories. 

5.  The  Holiday  Sermons  are  to  be  sent  to  only  one  individual  in  each 
of  the  congregations  which   desire  to  use  them   in  public  service.     They 
shall  be  free  also  to  individuals  living  far  from  any  Jewish  community. 

C.  Our  tracts  shall  be  sent  free  of  cost  in  quantities  proportionate  to 
respective  needs,  upon  official  application  by  Jewish  organizations,  or  in 
single  copies  to  individuals  under  the  authority  of  our  Publication  Com- 
mittee. 

7.  Year  books  shall  be  sent  free,  upon  proper  application,  to  pupils  and 
graduates  of  Jewish  seminaries.    Each  member  of  the  Conference  may  direct 
copies  of  the  current  year  book  to  be  sent  free  of  mailing  cost  to.  five  parties. 
There  shall  be  no  mailing  charges  to  public  or  congregational  libraries. 

8.  Reprints  shall  be  sent  free  in  single  copies  to  our  members,  and  to 
others  desiring  them. 

9.  The  books  received  by  the  Conference  in  return  for  subventions  are 
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to  be  offered  as  prizes  in  our  seminaries  in  accordance  with  a  plan  on 
which  the  Publication  Committee  shall  agree  with  the  respective  faculties. 
10.  The  Publication  Committee  shall  keep  a  record1  of  loans  and  dis- 
tributions which  shall  be  indexed  by  the  names  of  individuals  applying,  and 
institutions  favored.  In  its  annual  report  the  committee  shall  give  ac- 
count, in  a  special  column,  of  the  extent  each  year  of  our  distributions. 
The  accounts  of  our  summer  service  loans  shall  be  kept  and  annually  re- 
ported to  the  Conference  by  the  Director  of  Synagog  Extension. 

MAX.  HELLEE,  Chairman, 
JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
DAVID  PHILIPSON. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power  to  act, 

Chairman  Morgenstern  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Solicitation  of  Funds. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOLICITATION  OF  FUNDS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  RalUs: 

GENTLEMEN  :  At  the  recent  Conference  in  New  York  City  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Solicitation  of  Funds.  This 
committee  was  to  combine  the  soliciting  activities  of  the  Relief,  Tract,  and 
Bible  Funds  committees,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  a  duplica- 
tion of  appeal  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  the  Conference,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  approach  the  public  in  what  seemed  the  most  dignified,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  effective  way.  This  committee  was  to  consist  of  the 
President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Relief,  Tract,  and  Bible  Funds.  Later  it  was  found  advisable 
to  add'  the  Recording  Secretary  to  this  committee.  Contributions  were  to 
be  distributed  equally  between  the  three  funds,  unless  otherwise  designated 
by  the  donor. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Conference  was  held  in  November, 
that  in  consequence  committees  were  necessarily  appointed  late,  and  that 
in  view  of  the  important,  yet  at  the  same  time,  delicate  work  assigned  to 
this  committee,  it  was  indispensable  that  it  meet  in  personal  conference  to 
formulate  its  plans,  before  proceeding  to  actual  work. 

Your  committee  has  now  carefully  considered  various  plans  of  procedure, 
and'  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  notwithstanding  the  importande  of  its 
work,  and  the  value  of  immediate  and  constant  activity,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  proceed  slowly,  and  above  all,  systematically.  The  advisability 
of  appeal  by  extensive  individual  circularization  is  open  to  question,  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  cost  and  doubtful  success  of  this  method.  Accord- 
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ingly,  your  committee  deems  it  best,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  an  appeal  to  congregations. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that 

I.  A  strong  appeal,  addressed  to  congregations,  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  this  Conference  and  the  officers  and  individual  members  of  their  boards, 
asking  that  in  the  annual  congregational  budget,   provision  be  made  for 
contributions  to  the  Relief  and  Tract  Funds  of  the  Conference.     The  mem- 
bers of  the   Conference   are  urged   to   follow  up  this   appeal  before  their 
boards,  and  urge  the  importance  of  this  item  in  the  annual  budget. 

II.  Inasmuch  as  the  Bible  Fund  is  only  a  temporary  matter,  which  will 
be  completed  when  a  certain  fixed'  sum  will  have  been  raised,  the  members 
of  the  Conference  shall  be  requested  to  assume  the  initiative  in  individual 
efforts  to  raise  as  large  sums  as  possible  in  their  respective  congregations. 

III.  We   endorse  the   recommendation  of  the   Finance   Committee   that 
on  the  inside  cover  of  all  tracts  to  be  published  in  the  future,  be  printed  a 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  these  tracts,  and  soliciting  donations  to  the 
Tract  Fund. 

IV.  We  also  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Tract  Committee  that 
our  members,  wherever  opportunity  offers,  urge  that  donations  and  bequests 
be  made  to  the  Relief  and  Tract  Funds,  along  with  other  charities. 

V.  Donations  to  these  funds  should  follow  the  same  method  of  receipt 
and  acknowledgment,  as  'all  other  items  of  income  of  the  Conference. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  begs  to  assure  the  Conference  of  its  con- 
viction that  this  work  can,  and  will  be  established  upon  a  firm  and  efficient 
basis,  and  in  consequence  the  activities  and  usefulness  of  the  Conference 
furthered  in  many  ways.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JULIAN  MORGEN  STERN,  Chairman, 

A.  GUTTMACHER, 

MAX.  HELLER, 

M.  J.  GRIES, 

DAVID  PHILIPSOX, 

DAVID  MARX, 

Jos.  STOLZ. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

Eabbi  George  Zepin  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Summer  Congregations. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SUMMER  CONGREGATIONS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  organizing  summer  con- 
gregations, begs  to  report  as  follows: 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  summer  resorts,  each  presenting  a  different 
problem.  The  summer  resort  where  there  is  a  large  Jewish  permanent 
population,  like  Atlantic  City,  forms  a  class  that  is  well  able  to  solve 
its  own  problems.  The  summer  resorts  and1  health  resorts,  like  Petoskey 
and  Battle  Creek,  where  the  resident  population  is  too  small  to  build  a 
temple  or  hold  public  services,  form  a  second  class.  The  temporary  cot- 
tagers and  hotel  colonies  at  points  where  there  are  no  Jewish  residents, 
form  a  third  class. 

At  one  and  all  of  these  resorts  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  temper  of 
the  Jews  that  visit  the  place.  They  must  bring  along  with  them  the  de- 
sire to  visit  a  house  of  worship.  This  desire  must  be  awakened  at  home, 
long  before  they  come  to  the  summering  resort.  However,  a  great  deal 
may  be  accomplished  at  these  places  by  an  energetic  local  organization. 
At  the  resorts  where  the  resident  population  is  small  and  the  visiting  pop- 
ulation large,  it  may  be  possible,  after  some  years  of  effort,  to  establish  a 
temple  and  conduct  services  during  the  summer  season.  This,  I  am  told, 
is  the  practice  at  certain  European  watering  places,  like  Wiesbaden.  In 
America,  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  there  is  the  Beth  Miriam  Congregation, 
which  is  similarly  organized.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  at  temporary 
summering  places  is  to  establish  services  conducted  by  laymen,  and  by 
ministers,  wherever  possible. 

In  answer  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Synagog 
and  School  Extension,  the  names  of  fifty  summer  resorts  were  suggested 
as  favorite  places  with  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
send  organizers  to  and  establish  congregations  at  all  of  these  places.  The 
utmost  that  we  can  do  is  to  awaken  the  Jewish  conscience,  not  only  at 
the  summer  resorts,  but  before  the  people  start  out  for  their  summer 
vacations,  so  that  the  Jews  who  frequent  these  summer  resorts  may,  of 
their  own  accord,  organize  summer  congregations.  We  therefore  make  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  Conference  Secretary  issue  a  letter  every  year  to  the  rab- 
binate urging  them  to  preach  on  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  to  their  con- 
gregations that  it  is  the  duty  of  laymen  to  maintain  services  at  summer 
resorts. 

2.  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  co-operate  in  the 
following  manner  with  the  Department  of  Synagog  and  School  Extension 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  one  or  two  "model"  summer  congregations. 
The  purpose  of  establishing  these  two  congregations  would  be  to  demon- 
strate that  such  can  be  organized  and  maintained.    This  co-operation  shall 
take  the  form  of  a  grant  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  paper-bound  Friday 
Evening  and  Saturday  Morning  Service  manuals,  which  shall  be  sold  for 
the  Conference  or  given  away,  as  the  occasion  may  require.    The  Conference 
can  further  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Synagog  and  School  Exten- 
sion by  securing  the  services  of  a  certain  number  of  rabbis  who  will  preach 
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at  these  two  summer  congregations.  The  Department  of  Synagog  and 
School  Extension  hold's  itself  in  readiness  to  send  an  organi/rr  to  two  sum- 
mer resorts,  secure  a  hall  for  services,  print  cards  for  distribution  at  the 
hotels  announcing  the  services,  and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  t<>  organiw 
choirs  and  arouse  enthusiasm. 

3.  That  the  chairman  of  the  incoming  committee  on  Summer  Congre- 
gations, carrying  out  the  plan  of  arousing  public  sentiment  regarding  this 
matter,  shall  gather  all  information  about  the  progress  of  summer  congre- 
gations in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  send  this  information 
periodically  to  the  Jewish  press. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  ZEPIN,  Chairman, 

W.  H.   FlNESHBIBEB, 

S.  HECHT. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  favorable  action. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Personal  Prayers  was  next  read. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PERSONAL  PRAYERS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members',  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

A  committee  appointed  by  you  to  draft  a  series  of  "personal  prayers  for 
various  occasions  in  life,"  beg  leave  to  submit  a  report  in  galley-proof 
form.  The  committee  has  conscientiously  carried  out  the  instructions  re- 
ceived at  the  last  session  of  the  Conference  at  New  York  City. 

A  communication  was  sent  to  each  member/  together  with  a  printed 
page-proof  of  the  work  done,  requesting  that  all  revisions  and1  suggestions 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee  not  later  than  February  1,  1910. 
This  request  brought  exactly  ten  replies  from  our  entire  membership.  The 
committee  found  itself  thereby  enlarged  by  an  increase  of  ten  additional 
members. 

The  work  was  gone  over  very  thoroughly  by  the  chairman  and  the  secre- 
tary, with  the  assistance  of  Rabbi  Landman,  and  with  the  approval  of 
Rabbi  Salzman.  All  revisions  made  were  the  result  of  careful  and  earnest 
study. 

The  committee  having  now  completed  its  work,  asks  to  be  discharged  as 
soon  as  the  little  booklet  shall  have  been  put  through  the  press. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BERKOWITZ,  Chairman, 
ELI  MAYER,  Secretary, 
ISAAC  LANDMAN, 
MARCUS  SALZMAN. 
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Rabbi  Harris — I  move  that  the  Committee  be  not  discharged,  but 
that  all  members  of  the  Conference  read  this  pamphlet  carefully, 
and  send  further  recommendations  to  the  Committee,  and  that  the 
Committee  report  at  the  next  Conference,  with  the  advantage  of 
these  revisions.  Then  I  think  we  will  be  prepared  to  discharge 
them  with  thanks,  and  print  a  booklet,  but  not  now. 

Rabbi  Landman — The  last  Conference  instructed  us  to  correct 
the  galley  proofs  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  received;  to 
have  it  set  up  in  the  form  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  and  to  make  a 
final  report  at  this  Conference.  All  this  we  have  done.  If  we  send 
these  manuscripts  out  again  we  will  have  exactly  the  same  results 
as  before.  If  'one  or  more  members  of  the  Conference  did  not  re- 
ceive the  report  of  last  year,  it  probably  miscarried.  We  will  prob- 
ably receive  two  or  three  more  replies,  and  the  matter  will  be  de- 
layed for  another  year. 

Rabbi  Kornfeld — Simply  because  all  the  members  have  not  sent 
in  their  corrections,  should  not  justify  us  in  publishing  something 
that  should  be  omitted  or  corrected.  .  .  I  find  corrections  neces- 
sary on  the  first  and  second  pages. 

Rabbi  Kohler — I  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  the  colleagues  here 
who  agree  with  me  that  there  is  at  least  one  benediction  here  that 
can  not  be  accepted.  It  is  a  new  benediction,  and  is  absolutely 
without  the  Hebrew  flavor.  Many  other  benedictions  that  'ought  to 
be  in  are  missing. 

Rabbi  Ones — This  new  galley  proof  should  be  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference,  and  the  time  should  be  fixed  for  receiving 
suggestions,  say  January  1st,  and  the  Committee  should  be  given 
power  to  go  ahead.  The  Committee  can  be  enlarged,  if  necessary. 

Rabbi  Harris — I  move  that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  with  instructions  to  report  next  year,  when  it  shall  be 
made  the  first  order  of  business,  and  that  copies  of  this  report  and 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  members,  who  shall  be  given  until  the 
first  of  January  to  return  manuscripts  with  suggestions. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

V ice-President  S.  Schulman  presiding. 

"Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
President's  Message. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  President's  Message  begs  leave  to  report  as  follow-: 

1.  We  congratulate  the  President   upon  his  successful   administration, 
and  with  him  rejoice  in  the  steady  and  increasing  growth    ami    pn>^iv--> 
of  Reform  Judaism  in  America.     We  agree  that  Reform  was   inevitable. 
And  we,  too,  have  "an  abiding  conviction  that  the  Reform  movement,  the 
product  of  inevitable  historic  forces,  is  a  legitimate  growth  on  the  pan-nt 
stem,  and  is  bound  to  extend  to  ever  larger  numbers  as  modern  civilization, 
at  its  best,  expands  its  realms."     It  is  a  matter  of  particular  gratification 
to  note  the  spread  of  the  liberal  spirit  in  Europe,  and  we  again  send  our 
greetings  to  the  workers  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Melbourne,  Buda  Pest, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  wish  them  abundant  success  in  the  effective  and 
healthy   adaptation   of   the   principles   and   ideals   of   Reform    Judaism   to 
their  respective  needs. 

2.  The   Geiger    Centenary   offered   a*  splendid    opportunity    for   voicing 
the  appreciation  of  the  American  Reform  Jew  of  the  life  and  work  of  that 
great  protagonist  of  the  Liberal  Movement  in  Germany.     Our  Geiger  Me- 
morial Exercises,  consisting  of  addresses  on  the  pre-Geiger  and  post-Geiger 
movements,  a  study  of  Geiger  as  Reformer,  and  the  reading  of  his  clas- 
sical   letter    to    his    son     (see    Geiger's    Lebenswerk),    have    brought    us 
closer  in  spirit  to  the  times,  life,  and  the  heroic  labors  of  this   pioneer, 
and  impose  upon  us  a  new  responsibility  and  obligation  to  keep  alive  his 
spirit  in  our  land.     Wherefore,  we  recommend,  that  the  matter  of  pub- 
lishing a  Geiger  Memorial  Volume  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  its  favorable  consideration. 

3.  We  unite  with  the  President  in  his  hearty  welcome  extended   Mr. 
Claude  G.  Montefiore,  and  we  congratulate  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Conference,  no  less  than  the  whole  of  American  Israel  upon  the  .for- 
tunate   visit    to    this    country,    of    this    distinguished    exponent    of    the 
Liberal    Movement   in   England.     We   recognize    that   he   has   come    to   us 
from  a  great  distance,  and  at  a  heavy  sacrifice.    He  has  delivered  to  us  his 
message  of  hope  and  encouragement.     We  have  been  thrilled  by  his  per- 
sonality.    We  have  touched  hands  with  him,  and  we  find  that  his  coming 
to  us  has  been  an  inspiration.     Whatever  reports  of  our  work  he  may  take 
back  with  him,  we  are  happy  in  the  conviction  that  his  presence  here  has 
strengthened  our  hands  and  heartened  our  spirits.     We  bid  him  God-speed 
back  to  his  home,  praying  that  many  more  years  of  health  and  mental  and 
spiritual  vigor  be  granted  him  to  continue  his  noble  labors  in  behalf  of 
Israel.    We  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  some  fitting  testimonial  of  our  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  presence  and  message  to  us,  and  for  his  distinguished  services  to  Juda- 
ism and  Israel  at  large. 
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4.  The   President's   message   emphasizes    Israel's   religious   mission   and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  convey  our  beliefs  and  convictions  unto  others.     In 
this  work  of  propaganda,  however,  the  congregations  have  thus  far  assumed 
very  little  financial  responsibility.     Worthy  causes  looking  to  the  further- 
ance of  Judaism,  such  as  the  preparation  and  free  distribution  of  tracts, 
the  publication  of  a  Journal  for  Young  Israel,  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  ought  to  make  their  strongest  appeal  for  sup- 
port to  the  conscience  of  congregations.     Congregations  should  feel  it  their 
duty  to  set  aside  regularly  as  a  part  of  their  annual  budget,  funds  for  the 
propaganda  of  Judaism  and  the  support  of  institutions  of  Jewish  learning. 
We  recommend  that  every  rabbi  in  this  Conference  bring  the  imperativeness 
of  this  obligation  to  the  consideration  of  his  congregation  as  frequently  as 
possible,  and  especially  that  he  utilize  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  annual 
meeting  of  his  congregation,  or  some  Sabbath  as  he  may  consider  more  ad- 
visable, to  bring  home  to  his   congregation  as   a  community,  and  to  the 
members  as  individuals,  their  obligation  to  the  missionary  responsibility 
of  American  Israel. 

5.  The  committee  expresses  its  hearty  approval  of  the   action   of  the 
Committee  on  Synagog  and  School  Extension,  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  not  only  in  the  publication  of  Young  Israel,  but  in 
its  determination  to  make  of  it  a  Sabbath-School  Journal.     And  we  would 
further  show  our  appreciation  by  setting  aside  a   provisional  subsidy  of 
$500,  which  shall  only  be  called  for  if  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations should  not  succeed  on  or  before  May,  1911,  in  disposing  of  the 
3,000  subscriptions  which  it  has  underwritten. 

6.  We  endorse  the  strong  suggestion  of  the  President  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Conference  to  widen  its  sphere  of  active  work  by  preparing 
and    publishing   text   books    for    our    religious    schools.      This    new    policy 
would  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  religious  methods  of  education  in  our 
Sabbath-Schools;   secure  more  efficient  method's  of  instruction;   and  create 
a  greater  uniformity  in  text  books   and  materials.     And   we   recommend 
that  the  Executive  Committee  appoint  a  Religious  School  Text-Book  Com- 
mission to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  execution  of  these  purposes. 

7.  Russia's  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Jew  fills  us  with  horror.     While 
we  hold  in  contempt  all  such  indications  of  hatred  and  tyranny,  we  are 
more   than   proud   to   record   every   instance   of   advancing    sympathy   and 
friendliness  with  the  life  and  hope  of  the  Jew.     The  denunciation  of  Rus- 
sia's treatment  of  the  Jew  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian   Church   of   America,   and   by   other   large   bodies   of   our   Christian 

'lls  us  with  heartiest  appreciation  of  their  good'  wishes,  and  we 
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welcome  these  and  similar  expressions  of  good  will  as  assurances  of  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  STOLZ,  Chairman, 
A.  SIMON,  Secretary, 
S.  SCHULMAN, 

K.    KOHLEB, 

T.    SCHANFARBER, 

A.  J.  MESSING, 
WM.  FRIEDMAN, 

S.  HECIIT, 
M.  J.  GRIES, 
GEORGE  ZEPIN. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  the  recommendations 
taken  up  seriatim. 

Recommendations  I,  II,  III  and  IV  were  adopted  without  debate. 

Recommendation  V  was  read. 

Rabbi  Franklin — In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Conference  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
widow  of  the  former  publisher  of  "Young  Israel."  This  obligation 
we  should  meet. 

Rabbi  Stern- — I  move  that  the  paragraph  of  the  report  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  feature  of  it  referring  to  the  provisional  subsidy  of 
$500,  together  with  the  obligations  referred  to  by  Rabbi  Franklin, 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action. 

Carried. 

Rabbi  Stolz — I  move  that  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  'officers  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, and  also  to  Young  Israel. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Recommendation  VI  was  read. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — I  believe  the  report  has  gone  a  little  too  far. 
Before  we  can  enter  upon  the  publication  of  text-books  and  appoint 
a  Sabbath-school  Commission  to  go  ahead  with  this  work,  we  ought 
to  consider  a  little  more  carefully  the  propriety  and  the  feasibility 
of  this  Conference  entering  upon  the  text-book  business.  I  there- 
fore move  to  strike  out  the  last  words  of  the  paragraph  and  substi- 
tute "that  the  Committee  on  Religious  Education  be  instructed  to 
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consider  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  this  Conference  publish- 
ing text-books." 

Rabbi  Philipson — I  second  the  amendment. 

Rabbi  Stolz — That  simply  delays  the  matter  for  another  year, 
or  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Sabbath-school  Commission,  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Eeligious  Education.  The  question  is 
shall  we  appoint  a  Sabbath-school  Commission  to  consider  this  par- 
ticular question,  or  shall  we  leave  it  to  the  Eeligious  School  Com- 
mittee ? 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — There  are  two  points  to  be  considered,  first, 
the  advisability  of  referring  this  matter  to  a  separate  committee  or 
to  the  Religious  School  Committee,  and  the  second,  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  the  Conference  un- 
dertaking the  publishing  of  text-books.  I  would  like  to  speak  on 
the  two  matters  separately.  First,  the  question  does  after  all  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  Religious  School  Committee.  We  have  a 
most  efficient  Religious  School  Committee,  and  while  we  know  that 
it  is  very  busy,  nevertheless,  because  it  is  so  efficient  I  think  we  can 
feel  assured  that  it  would  look  after  this  additional  work  well.  In 
the  second  place,  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  and  feasibility 
of  publishing  text-books ;  we  have  just  heard  from  Rabbi  Zepin  that 
the  Union  of  Hebrew  Congregations  is  considering  very  seriously 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  text-books  for  Jewish  Sabbath - 
schools;  we  have  just  heard  from  him  also  that  there  is  no  money 
for  this  purpose,  and  that  it  is  a  hazardous  financial  undertaking. 
If  it  had  been  a  good  financial  proposition  a  book  company  would 
have  taken  hold  of  it  long  ago.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  serious 
difficulty  'of  finding  proper  Jewish  text-book  writers.  This  is  a 
business  proposition,  and  I  question  the  advisability  of  this  Con- 
ference committing  itself  to  this  without  a  full  realization  of  the 
difficulties,  financial  and  otherwise. 

Rabbi  Heller — When  I  first  recommended  to  the  Conference  the 
preparation  'of  Sabbath-School  text-books,  of  course  I  did  not  expect 
that  it  would  at  once  say :  "We  shall  appoint  three  or  five  men  who 
will  write  text-books,  and  we  shall  publish  them  in  our  own  name ;" 
I  did  not  think  myself  altogether  original  in  the  proposition — the 
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writing  of  new  text-books  seems  to  be  in  the  air  just  now,  more 
probably  than  ever  before,  in  the  history  of  American  Judaism.  I 
know  that  a  number  of  national  bodies  are  considering  the  writing 
of  text-books  for  the  use  of  Sabbath- Schools  in  a  manner  that  is 
new.  We  have  not  one  solitary  religious  school  text-book  published 
by  any  national  body,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Sabbath- 
School  leaflets.  The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  some  national 
body  to  undertake  this.  We  have  been  asked:  "Why  don't  you 
write  certain  text-books  ?"  and  the  reply  has  been :  "Lack  of  time 
or  the  disposition  for  it."  But  inasmuch  as  no  book  written  by  any 
individual  has  yet  proved  acceptable  to  any  large  number  of  Jewish 
Sabbath-Schools,  and  inasmuch  as  I  fear  that  the  situation  will 
continue  and  any  book  that  may  come  out  over  the  name  of  any  in- 
dividual will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  general  acceptance,  I  am 
waiting  until  some  authoritative  body  shall  bring  out  such  a  volume. 
Which  one  of  the  various  national  Jewish  bodies,  that  take  an  in- 
terest in  Jewish  education,  is  best  fitted  to  accomplish  such  a  task? 
Which  one  'of  these  bodies  has  within  its  membership,  under  its 
control,  the  largest  number  of  men  that  are  competent  to  judge  the 
fitness  of  such  a  task?  No  Jewish  body  in  this  country  contains 
within  its  folds  a  larger  number  of  Jewish  educators,  a  larger  num- 
ber 'of  men  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  Sabbath- 
School  text-book,  than  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
Furthermore,  the  price  of  our  prayer  books  stands  in  the  way  of 
purchase  by  congregations  and  individuals,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
hinders  a  number  of  commendable  things  in  our  congregational 
life.  If  we  succeed  in  writing  text-books  which  shall  be  widely  and 
generally  adopted,  we  shall  open  to  this  Conference  a  large  and 
thoroughly  legitimate  source  of  revenue.  And  finally,  uniformity 
of  text-books  in  the  Sabbath-Schools  is  highly  desirable.  When  we 
consider  how  very  frequently  people  move  from  town  to  town,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  classify  children  coming  from  other  towns,  I 
feel  that  if  we  have  a  uniformity  of  religious  school  text-books,  it 
would  be  well.  And  if  the  religious  school  books  we  adopt  should 
prove  unfitting  in  one  or  the  other  respect,  we  are  here  to  correct 
and  amend  and  revise  them,  just  as  we  are  here  to  correct  and  amend 
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and  revise  the  prayer  book  in  whatever  respect  it  may  prove  unfit. 
For  my  part,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition  of  appoint- 
ing a  special  Sabbath-School  Text-Book  Commission.  I  have  very 
great  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  our  Sabbath-School  Committee 
and  believe  it  has  done  excellent  work. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  differ  with 
a  superior  officer,  but  I  find  myself  compelled  to  do  so.  I  fear  the 
President  has  altogether  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  text-books  come  into  existence.  You  can  not  appoint  a  man 
to  write  text-books  and  then  have  the  Conference  pass  upon  them. 
Xo  competent  man  will  write  a  text-book  and  have  eighty  men  con- 
sider it  and  pass  upon  it.  You  will  never  get  a  text-book  in  that 
way.  A  text-book  writer  is  born  and  not  made.  I  doubt  if  there 
be  more  than  three  or  four  men  in  this  Conference  who  can  write  a 
good  text-book  based  upon  scientific  principles.  Consequently,,  if 
we  are  going  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  policy  of  preparing  text- 
books we  will  be  compelled  to  go  outside  of  this  Conference  to  find 
men  to  write  them.  Now.,  I  submit  that  if  three  national  bodies  are 
considering  this  very  matter,  what  is  the  use  of  a  fourth  body  doing 
so  ?  One  body  has  already  definitely  committed  itself  to  this  prop- 
osition. Even  should  all  do  so,  the  method  of  procedure  must  be 
the  same.  They  will  have  to  search  for  suitable  text-book  writers 
and  they  will  probably  rely  on  the  same  persons.  And  there  will 
be  no  question  of  one  body,  such  as  ours,  adopting  those  books  by  a 
majority  vote  or  in  any  other  way.  Furthermore,  while  I  realize 
the  value  of  uniformity  of  text-books,  nevertheless,  I  consider  it  de- 
sirable only  to  a  secondary  degree.  We  have  a  great  many  public 
schools,  and  they  have  no  uniform  system  of  text-books,  nevertheless 
very  efficient  work  is  done.  There  is  considerable  uniformity  of 
text-books  already  in  our  Sabbath- Schools.  Accordingly,  in  spite 
of  the  argument  presented,  forcible  as  it  is,  I  still  believe  that  the 
question  is  open,  and  requires  very  serious  consideration,  whether 
this  Conference  is  at  the  present  moment  willing  to  commit  itself 
definitely  to  this  policy  of  going  into  the  text-book  business.  If  you 
adopt  this  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
Conference  is  resolved  to  publish  text-books  and  you  appoint  a  com- 
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mittee  with  instructions  to  find  out  how  to  publish  them.  If,  how- 
ever, you  reject  this  resolution  you  have  deferred  consideration  of 
the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  publish  text-books  until  you 
know  that  you  are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  work. 

Rabbi  Gries— Both  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Religious 
Education  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  that  reported  favorably  on  this  proposition,  I  "wish 
to  speak.  There  is  one  point  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it  is  within* 
the  province  of  the  Religious  Education  Committee,  or  whether  it. 
comes  within  the  province  of  the  Sabbath-School  Commission.  The: 
reason  the  phrase  Sabbath-School  Commission  was  used  was  be- 
cause  Rabbis  Simon  and  Zepin  urged  that  resolution  before  the 
President's  Message  Committee  .  .  and  because  of  the  well- 
known  process  of  the  development  of  text-books  by  the  other  great 
churches.  The  Episcopalian  Church  particularly,  and  the  Method- 
ist Church  and  the  Baptist,  all  of  them  have  organized  bodies  for 
developing  a  series  of  text-books  for  their  own  work.  The  intention 
of  the  committee  was  not  that  we  should  commit  the  Conference  to 
the  publication  of  the  books  as  much  as  it  wras  that  a  Commission 
should  be  appointed  to  study  the  problem  and  to  work  out  the  whole 
proposition  and  report  back  to  this  Conference  from  time  to  time. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  present  chairman  of  the  Religious 
Education  Committee,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  the  Religious 
School  Committee  or  the  Sabbath-School  Commission  that  shall 
do  the  work.  I  think  we  should  be  in  accord  with  the  thought  of 
the  President,  that  this  is  an  important  need  and  the  Conference 
is  the  body  under  which  this  important  work  should  be  inaugurated 
and  also  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  the  Secretary,  namely, 
that  the  Commission  should  merely  study  the  problem,  present  its 
report,  and  then  we  can  decide  upon  the  things  involved  therein. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  might  I  not  ask  the  mover  to  accept  this 
form,  either  the  Sabbath-School  Commission  or  the  Religious 
Education  Committee,  shall  present  a  report  to  the  next  Conference 
concerning  a  plan  for  the  preparation,  publication,  etc.,  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  resolution.  That  strikes  out  the  last  part 
of  your  paragraph. 
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EabM  Morgenstern — Very  well. 

The  amendment  was  defeated.  The  original  motion  was  put  and 
carried. 

Recommendation  VII  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Message  was  then 
unanimously  adopted  as  a  whole. 

President  Heller  in  the  Chair. 

REPORT   OF   THE    SPECIAL  COMMITTEE   ON   RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  : 

Your  committee  reports  as  follows: 

1.  The  revision  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book:     The  subject  of  the  revision 
of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  has  been  considered  at  a  number  of  previous 
Conferences.     In  reporting  upon  this  matter  to  this  Conference,  your  com- 
mittee begs  to  state  that  inasmuch  as  the  Union  Prayer  Book  represents  the 
theology  of  the  Conference,  it  should  remain  intact  so  far ;  but  that  certain 
modifications  in  the  diction  and  in  the  translation  are  needed  such  as  only 
could  have  been  discovered  through  experience  in  the  use  of  the  book;  that, 
therefore,  a  revision  committee  to  make  needed  revisions  be  appointed,  who 
shall   also  consider  the  expense  involved'  in  such  work   as   repairing  the 
Hebrew  plates  and  making  new  ones,  and  report  in  full  at  the  next  Con- 
ference. 

2.  As  to  the  recommendation  that  the  scripture  readings  presented  at 
the  last   Conference  be  deferred   until   the   publication   of   the  new   Bible 
translation,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  actual  selections,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Scripture  Committee  in  the  final  form  now  in  our  hands, 
after  many  revisions   at  many  conferences,  be  herewith    accepted   as   the 

ipture  readings  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  but  that  the  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  now  in  preparation  be  used  for  these  readings,  and  the 
whole  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  incorporating  them  in  the  revised  edition. 

3.  We  accept  the  offer  of  Rabbi  Zepin  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
Conference  Sermon  >.  and  recommend  that  he  be  requested  to  send  out  at 
the  Conference's  expense   1,000  return  postal  cards  to  find  out  if  a  new 
edition  of  Holiday  Sermons  is  necessary,  and  also  as  to  the  number  required. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  stiff  Morocco  bindings  being  no  longer   in 
demand,  be  discontinued. 

5.  The.  committee  does  not  concur  in  the  recommendation  to  place  the 
volumes  of  Sermons  by  American  Rabbis  on  the  free  list. 
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0.  We  suggest  that  the  13  copies  of  Ehrlich's  Die  Psalmen  and  the  25 
copies  of  his  Randglossen  be  not  placed  in  the  market  for  sale,  but  pre- 
sented to  the  Hebrew  Union  College  for  distribution  anmng  the  students 
in  such  a  way  as  its  authorities  may  determine  upon. 

7.  The  committee  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  a  new  edition  of 
the  Haggadah  be  authorized,  the  number  to  be  left  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

8.  It  concurs  in  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  Union  Hymnal,  the  number 
to  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

9.  It  also  concurs  in  the  printing  of  a  new  edition  of  Vols.  I  and  II  of 
the  Union  Prayer  Book  and  the  Week  Day  Service,  the  details  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Executive  Committee. 

10.  It  does  not  approve  the  increasing  of  the  price  of  the  Sabbath  Even- 
ing and  Morning  Service  Book  to  fifty  cents. 

11.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  sale  of  this  book  discourages  the  use  of 
the  complete  book,  Vol.  I  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  containing  Festival 
Services,  it  recommends  that  the  issue  of  the  smaller  book  be  discontinued, 
the  copies  still  remaining  to  be  used  for  free  distribution  to  institutions 
through  the  Executive  Committee. 

12.  It  endorses  the  following  plan  proposed  by  Rabbi  Zepin  of  disposing 
of  a  large  number  of  Vol.  JI  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book:    That  a  reply  postal 
card  be  issued  to  congregations,  asking  whether  two  or  more  copies  of  the 
Holiday  Prayer  Book  be  sent  to  them  on  memorandum,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  the  seal  of  the  book  is  unbroken,  it  may  be  returned.    The  Con- 
ference to  bear  the  expense  of  the  postal,  and  also  of  expressage  on  such 
books  one  way. 

13.  The   committee   recommends   the   renewal   of  the  contract   with   the 
Bloch  Publishing-  Company  on  the  same  terms  as  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  PHILIPSON,  Chairman, 
MAURICE  H.  HABBIS, 
JULTAX  MOBGENSTEBN, 
DAVID  LEFKOWITZ, 
TOBIAS  SHANFABBEB, 
JOSEPH  STOLZ. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted  seriatim  and  as  a  whole. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  was  offered  and 
adopted  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote: 

The  undersigned  propose  the  following  change  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference,  namely,  that  the  second  half  of  Section  2,  Article  III,  read- 
ing as  follows : 

"One-half  of  the  net  profits  accruing  from  all  publications  of  the  Con- 
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ference  authorized  by  the  Executive  Board1,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 

the  Relief  Fund," 

be  stricken  out. 

GEORGE  ZEPIX,  Chairman, 
I.  E.  MAECUSOX, 
M.  NEWFIELD. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  next 
read  by  its  chairman,  Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz : 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

I.  Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  concurs  most  heartily  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History  that  the  members  of 
the  Conference  be  requested  to  send  their  own  publications,  and  those  of 
others,  to  the  Midrash  Abarbanel  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  assist  this 
noble  institution  by  their  active  interest. 

II.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History 
that  $2,000  be  raised  by  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  publishing  one  volume  of  Ben  Jehuda's  Hebrew  Dictionary,  is  not 
concurred  in  by  your  committee. 

III.  It  recommends  that  the  following  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, with   power   to   act,   namely:    the   purchase   of   six   copies   of   Ben 
Jehuda's  work,  subscription  to  Eisenstein's  Hebrew  Encyclopedia,  and  the 
purchase  of  ten  copies  of  Midrash  Rabba,  edited  by  J.  Theodore,  all  of  these 
to  be  placed  in  the  Hebrew  Union  College  Library. 

IV.  Recognizing    that    the    condition    of    our    unfortunate    brethren    in 
Russia  has  not  improved,  that  unless  unforeseen  changes  occur  in  the  politi- 
cal situation  there,  the  fate  of  six  million  Jews  in  Russia  will  continue  to 
be  a  source  of  the  gravest  concern,  we  feel  as  though  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  arouse  the  national  conscience  in  this  matter.     It  is  therefore  rec- 
ommended that  the  Conference,  through  the  Executive  Committee,  request 
its  members  to  set  aside  Shabbath  Zachor  for  a  sermon  and  special  prayer  on 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  lands  of  oppression,  and'  to  give  the  event  the 
necessary  publicity  in  the  press;  and  that  the  resolution  to  invite  various 
representative  bodies  in  American  Jewry  to  take  the  necessary  steps  leading 
to  an  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Russia  by  the  United  States  and 
other  governments,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee;  that  our  gov- 
ernment be  requested  to  continue  its  good  offices  in  securing  the  ameliora- 
tion of  these  conditions,  and  that  this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  government 
in  Washington. 

V.  We  heartily  concur  in  the  resolution  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
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ference  urge  the  members  of  their  congregations  and  their  friends  who  go  to 
Europe  and  provide  themselves  with  passports  to  demand'  a  vise  from  tin- 
Russian  consul,  and  in  each  case  in  which  the  vise  is  denied,  to  lodge  com- 
plaint with  the  Department  of  State,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  their  congress- 
num  and  the  senators  of  the  State. 

VI.  We  consider  that  the  resolution1  which  calls  upon  the  Conference  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  publication  of  a  leaflet  setting  forth  such 
historical  and  statistical  data  which  shall  refute  the  most  current  slanders 
of  the  American  Jew  concerning  their  patriotic  service,  brings  up  a  most 
important  subject,  and  we  recommend'  that  action  in  this  matter  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State,  in  whose  province  the  subject  lies. 

VII.  Your  committee  concurs  in  the  resolution2  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Conference  that  no  papers  be  read  if  the  writers  thereof  are  not  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Conference.     It  does  not,  however,  consider  it  advisable  to 
pass   the  resolution  authorizing  the  Executive  Committee  to  pay  the  ex- 
prnsi's  to  the  Conference  of  any  member  on  the  program  who  can  not  meet 
such  expense. 

VIII.  Your   committee   recommends   that  the   following   resolutions8   be 
transmitted  to  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations: 

"Resolved,  that  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  notes  with  gratification  and  extreme 
pleasure  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations in  the  extension  field,  and  the  return  of  Rabbi  George  Zepin  to 
the  work  of  Director  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension,  which  he  inau- 


*In  view  of  frequent  attacks  made  on  the  good  name  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
presented  by  narrow  minded  bigots  as  recently  arrived  immigrants,  living  on 
mere  toleration,  as  drones  of  society,  as  having  a  disproportionately  large  number 
of  criminals  and  profligates,  and  in  other  ways  defaming  Jews  and  Judaism, 
particularly  hy  the  declaration  that  their  exercise  of  political  rights  is  a  con- 
cession granted  to  them  by  kindness,  he  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  publication  of 
a  leaflet,  setting  forth  such  historical  and  statistical  data  which  shall  ivt'in»> 
the  most  current  attacks  and  slanders,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Church  and 
State,  in  connection  with  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Synagogue  School 
Extension  be  authorized  to  undertake  this  publication,  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  its  distribution. 

G.  DEUTSCH, 
A.  BRILL, 

H.   J.   WOLF, 

J.  MIBLZINER. 

-Resolved,  That  is  it  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  no  paper  be  read  if 
the  writer  thereof  is  not  in  attendance  upon  the  Conference. 

H.    G.    ENELOW, 
M.  J.  GRIES. 

2WHEREAs.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  writers  of  papers  present  at  the  Con- 
vention to  read  and  discuss  their  papers  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  may  happen  that  the  burden  of  expense  may  be  too  great  for 
some  of  our  members  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  of  writers  of  papers,  if  necessary,  in  their  discretion. 

Jos.  STOLZ, 
DAVID  PHILIPSON. 
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gurated  so  auspiciously  seven  years  ago;  and  it  confidently  looks  forward 
to  his  increasing  usefulness  in  this  field;  and  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  it  concurs  most  heartily  in  his  plan  of  improving  Young 
Israel  so  that  it  become  a  real  and  vital  force  in  religious  school  endeavor." 

The  resolution  "that  this  Conference  appropriate  $500  toward  the  Young 
Israel  Endeavor,  as  a  guarantee  fund,  to  be  used  only  if  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  does  not  collect  its  $3,000  subscription  for 
which  it  has  pledged  itself,"  it  suggests  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

IX.  The  committee  does  not  concur  in  the  resolution*  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Labor  Bureau  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R. 

X.  The  resolution5  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sabbath- School  Commis- 
sion treats  of  a  subject  touched  upon  in  the  President's  message,  and1  as  the 
Committee  on  President's  Message  will  report  this  matter,  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  make  recommendation. 

XI.  The  committee  does  not  approve  of  the  resolution6  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  separate  children's  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement. 


3Resolvedf  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  notes  with  grati- 
fication and  extreme  pleasure  the  renewed  activity  of  the  TJ.  A.  H.  C.  in  the 
extension  field,  and  the  return  of  Rabbi  George  Zepin  to  the  work  of  Director 
of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  which  he  inaugurated  so  auspiciously  seven 
years  ago,  and  it  confidently  looks  forward  to  his  increasing  usefulness  in  this 
field  ;  and 

Resolved,  That  it  concurs  most  heartily  in  his  plan  of  improving  Young  Israel 
so  that  it  become  a  real  and  vital  aid  in  religious  school  endeavors  ;  and  fur- 
ther be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  appropriate  $500  towards  the  endeavor  as  a 
guarantee  fund,  to  be  used  only  if  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  does  not  collect  its  $3,000 
subscription  for  which  it  has  pledged  itself. 

ISAAC   LANDMAN, 
I.    AAEON, 
WM.  s.  FRIEDMAN, 
S.  H.  GOLDENSON. 
S.   HECHT, 
M.  H.  HARRIS, 
NATHAN   STERN. 

*Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
••Tin-  Workingman  in  the  Synagogue."  This  committee  shall  be  known  as  the 
Labor  Bureau  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  Its  duties  shall  be  defined  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

SOLOMON    FOSTER, 
M.  H.  HARRIS, 
Jos.   STOLZ, 
ABRAM   SIMON, 
K.  KOHLER, 
DAVID  PHILIPSON, 
MORRIS  NEWFIELD. 

5In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Religious 
Education,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  C.  C.  A.  R.,  through  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Religious  Education,  call  a  meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Chautauqua 
Society,  the  New  York  Teacher's  College,  the  Department  of  Synagogue  and 
School  Extension,  the  Cincinnati  Teacher's  College,  and  such  other  bodies  as 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  Sabbath  School  Literature,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  Jewish  Sabbath  School  Commission  ;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Sabbath  School  Commission  apply  itself  to  a  study  of 
methods  of  work  in  use  and  also  to  the  creation  of  Sabbath  School  Literature. 

ABRAM   SIMON. 
LEO.  M.  FRANKLIN, 
GEORGE  ZEPIN. 

6Believing  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  children  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
have  thus  far  been  neglected,  and  believing  further  that  .the  preparation  of  a 
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XII.  It  recommends  the  resolution7  requesting  Dr.  Deutsch  to  collect, 
revise  and  edit  his  response  as  printed  by  him  in  the  American  Israelite, 
with  the  view  of  publishing  them  in  the  forthcoming  Year  Book. 

XIII.  To  this  committee  was  referred  the  rewording  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  as  to  persons  eligible  for  membership  in  our  Conference 
To  this  effect  we  propose  an  amendment  to  change  Article  III,  Section  1, 
of  the  Constitution  to  read':     "Professors  of  rabbinical  seminaries,  active 
and  retired  rabbis  who  are  graduates  of  a  rabbinical  seminary,  and  minis- 
ters, not  graduates  of  a  rabbinical  seminary,  who  have  been  for  five  years 
in  the  ministry  and  three  consecutive  years  been  performing  the  functions 
of  a  rabbi  in  one  and  the  same  congregation  shall  be  eligible  to  membership." 

XIV.  All  applications  for  membership  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

XV.  We  concur  most  heartily  in  the  resolution8  that  the  Conference  send 
a  bon  voyage  message  to  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore,  who  sails  on  the  Wilhelm 
II.  Tuesday. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  LEFKOWITZ,  Chairman, 
FRED.  COHEN, 
S.  DEINARD, 
S.  KORY, 

,  M.  LOVITCH, 

D.  MARX, 
I.  RYPINS, 
L.  WITT. 

Recommendations  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VIII,  X,  XIII,  XIV  and 
XV  were  adopted. 

Recommendation  VI  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Church 
and  State  for  report  at  next  Conference. 

children's  service  for  that  day  to  satisfy  such  needs  should  be  the  work  of  the 
Conference  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  take  steps  to  have  such  a  service  prepared  and 
published. 

JOS.    S.    KORNFKLD. 

M.  NBWFIELD, 
DAVID  LEFKOWITZ. 
L.  J.  ROTH  STEIN. 
Louis  WITT, 
LEO.  M.  FRANKLIX. 
''Resolved,   That   Dr.   Deutsch,    chairman   of   the    Committee    on    Response.    !>*• 

requested  to  collect  and  edit  the  Responses  as  printed  by  him  in  the  American 

Israelite,  and  have  them  published  in  the  forthcoming  Year  Book  as  a  part  of 

the  report  of  the  committee. 

Jos.  STOLZ, 
DAVID  LEFKOWITZ. 
sResolved,   That   the   Conference   send   a   "bon   voyage"    mpss.-igo    to   Mr.   C.   G. 

Montefiore,  who  sails  on  the  Wilhelm  II,  Tuesday. 

ISAAC  LANDMAN. 
DAVID  PHILIPSON. 
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Kecommendation  IX  was  amended  to  read:  "That  a  standing 
committee  be  appointed,  which  shall  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Synagog  and  Labor." 

Eecommendations  XI  and  XII  were  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Thanks  was  presented  by  Eabbl 
Hecht,  chairman : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THANKS. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

GENTLEMEN — Although  this  twenty-first  meeting  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  has  been  held  practically  in  the  privacy  of  its  own 
circle,  it  has  been  brightened  by  acts  of  kindly  consideration  and  thoughtful 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  men  and'  women  outside  of  the  Conference,  to  whom 
we  feel  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due.  We,  therefore,  desire  to  make  public 
acknowledgment  of  those  courtesies  and  attentions  received. 

Our  thanks  are  due,  in  the  first  place,  and  freely  tendered  to  our  honored 
President,  who  with  fine  tact  and  absolute  fairness  conducted  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  Conference,  and  by  his  dignity  contributed'  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  harmony  and  good-will  that  characterized  our  sessions. 

We  desire  to  convey  our  sense  of  grateful  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Jonas 
Hiller,  of  New  Orleans,  by  whose  thoughtful  courtesy  our  improvised  temple 
at  the  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Services  was  florally  decorated. 

To  Mrs.  D.  Lefkowitz,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  the 
contribution  she  has  made  to  the  impressiveness  and  beauty  of  our  services 
by  her  pleasing  and  artistic  rendition  of  sacred'  songs  during  the  same. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  Temple  Beth  El  of  Detroit  for  the  loan  of  the 
Scroll  of  the  Torah. 

To  the  Associated  Press  we  make  due  acknowledgment  of  the  fairness 
with  which  it  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference;  likewise  to  the 
National  Vaudette  Film  Co.  of  Detroit,  for  its  courtesy  in  offering  the  Con- 
ference an  exhibition  of  its  moving  pictures. 

To  the  management  of  "The  Inn,"  we  express  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  uniform  kindness  and  attention  shown  to  members  of  the  Conference, 
and  for  their  readiness  to  accommodate  them  in  every  way  possible. 

And  finally,  we  desire  to  record  our  high  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Claude 
G.  Montefiore,  who  not  only  brought  the  sacrifice  involved  in  his  coming  to 
the  Conference  to  deliver  his  inspiring  message,  but  who  faithfully  attended 
every  session,  and  by  his  presence  at  and  participation  in  our  deliberations, 
contributed  largely  towards  making  this  twenty-first  Convention  of  the 
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Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  HECHT,  Chairman, 

DAVID  AI.KXANDKK. 

Louis  WITT, 

M.  MESSIM.. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

President  Heller — We  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

Rabbi  Franklin — This  has  been  called  the  committee  on  heart- 
burns. I  want  to  say  in  preface  to  the  report  of  our  committee  that 
we  have  tried  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Conference  in  our 
deliberations.  I  have  some  reason  to  be  hesitant  about  presenting 
at  least  one  of  the  names  on  this  committee  in  this  report,  and  you 
may  judge  of  it  yourselves  when  I  come  to  it,  but  it  has  been  by  th^ 
unanimous  consent  of  the  committee,  except  for  myself.  In  all 
other  respects  the  report  of  the  committee  is  unanimous. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  submits  the  following  names  for  your 
consideration : 

Honorary  President Kaufman  Kohler 

President   Maximilian  Heller 

V 'ice-President    Samuel   Schulman 

Treasurer   Moses  J.  Gries 

Recording  Secretary Julian  Morgenstern 

Corresponding  Secretary   Epliraini  Frisch 

Executive  Committee : 

Israel  Aaron,  William  Fineshriber, 

Wm.  Friedman,  Leo  N.  Franklin, 

Maurice  Harris,  David  Lefkowitz, 

David  Philipson,  David  Marx, 

Isaac  Rypins,  Joseph  Stolz. 

Louis  Witt, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  M.  FRANKLIN,  Chairman,  S.  GOLDENSON, 

A.  BRILL,  A.  GUTTMACHER, 

H.  ETTELSON,  M.  RAISIN, 

W.  FINESHRIBER,  N.  STERN. 
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On  motion,  duly  seconded, 

The  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Convention  for 
the  officers  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee..  The  same 
course  was  pursued  with  reference  to  the  nominations  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  offered : 

Resolved,  that  Article  VI,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as 
to  read: 

"No  member  of  the  Conference  shall  be  elected  as  an  Executive  member 
of  the  Board  for  more  than  three  terms  successively.  This  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  membership  on  the  Board  in  virtue  of  service  as  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary  or  Treasurer  of  the  Conference." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  question  of  time  and  place 
of  the  next  Conference  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

K-abbi  Kaufman  Kohler  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the 
President  declared  the  Twenty-first  Conference  closed. 
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SUMMARY. 

Fifty-four  members  were  in  attendance. 

A  memorial  address  was  delivered  in  honor  of  Prof.  Sigmund  Mannheimer. 
Kaddish  was  recited  in  memory  of  Professor  Mannheimer  and  Rabbi  B.  A. 
Bonnheim. 

Communications  of  congratulation  and  fellowship  were  reported  as  having 
been  sent  to  the  Liberal  Jewish  Societies  abroad  and  their  cordial  replies 
acknowledged. 

Favorable  responses  wrere  received  from  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  to  the  request  of 
the  Conference  for  co-operation  in  establishing  religious  services  at  summer 
resorts. 

Both  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  re- 
plied favorably  to  the  requests  for  providing  instruction  in  sociology  for  the 
students  and  for  establishing  courses  for  those  who  desire  to  work  amongst 
deaf  mutes. 

The  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  agrees  to  furnish  the  public 
with  an  accurate  statement  of  Jewish  institutions  in  Palestine  worthy  of 
support. 

During  the  past  year  Conference  publications  were  sent,  upon  request,  to 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Honolulu,  England,  Russia,  Holland  and  other 
parts  of  Continental  Europe. 

Jewish  prisoners  within  penal  institutions  were  provided  with  the  Union 
Prayer  Book  and  received  religious  help  from  members  of  the  Conference. 

As  a  result  of  the  appeal  made  on  Sabbath  Zachor,  $463.49  were  sent  to 
the  Alliance  Israelite,  in  commemoration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Sab- 
bath Zachor  was  again  designated  as  the  day  upon  which  appeal  is  to  be 
made  for  the  same  society. 

Not  a  single  case  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Arbitration.  It  was 
decided1  that  the  next  circular  sent  to  congregations  and  rabbis  refer  to  this 
committee  and  its  duties. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  congregations  and  twenty  Jewish  institu- 
tions are  now  using  the  Union  Prayer  Book. 

The  Lyceum  Bureau  reported  good  work  done.  In  some  instances,  through 
its  endeavors,  lectures  on  Jewish  subjects  were  substituted  for  miscellaneous, 
and  at  times  unworthy,  entertainments.  Hereafter  the  Bureau  will  adver- 
tise through  the  Jewish  press.  Lecture  circuits  are  to  be  established. 

A  new  pamphlet  of  Sermons  was  ordered'  published  for  distribution  at  the 
Holy  Day  Season  to  smaller  congregations  and  communities  without  a  rabbi. 
The  Conference  and  the  Board  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  will  co- 
operate in  this  work. 

The  Committee  on  Hymnal  reported  decided  progress.    All  rabbis  and  the 
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Jewish  public  and  press  are  appealed  to,  to  send  in  suitable  hymn  texts. 
The  committee  was  authorized  to  arrange  with  competent  individuals, 
cantors  and  other  musicians  for  appropriate  musical  settings. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Charles  Gross,  of  Harvard,  was  lamented  and  memorial 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  congratulations  of  the  Conference  were  sent  to  Prof.  William  Bacher, 
Dean  of  the  Budapest  Rabbinical  Seminary,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth 
anniversary. 

The  centenary  of  Leopold  Stein,  Leopold  Loew  and  Ludwig  Philippson  to 
be  fittingly  observed  at  the  next  Conference.  Papers  will  be  read  on  the 
life  and  labors  of  these  reformers. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Messing,  ST.,  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Conference 
upon  the  celebration  of  his  seventieth  anniversary. 

Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  delivered  a  notable  address  before  the  Confer- 
ence. A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered'  him  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Conference. 

A  day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  religious  school  problems.  A 
correspondence  school  for  religious  school  teachers  and  correspondence 
courses  for  pupils  who  can  not  attend  religious  school  were  approved. 

A  religious  school  exhibit  was  begun  for  the  use  of  the  Conference  and  for 
loan  to  different  State  associations  and  individual  schools. 

A  certificate  of  conversion  for  rabbi,  convert  and  records  of  the  Conference 
was  adopted. 

In  memory  of  Abraham  Geiger  an  entire  day  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great  reformer.  Suitable  papers  were  read. 
It  was  decided  that  the  forthcoming  Year  Book  be  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

Efforts  will  continue  to  be  made  to  bring  students  of  universities  under 
Jewish  influence. 

Congregations  are  requested  to  invite  strangers  to  services  and  to  send  in- 
vitations to  Jewish  guests  at  the  hotels. 

It  was  resolved  that,  if  feasible,  Jewish  singers  be  employed  in  choirs ; 
that  synagogue  weddings  be  encouraged ;  that  congregations  be  urged  to  pub- 
lisli  year  books  or  leaflets,  setting  forth  their  activities,  and  that  Congrega- 
tional Seder  be  used  only  as  a  means  to  foster  the  home  celebration  of  the 
Seder. 

The  attitude  of  the  District  Grand  Lodge,  No.  2,  I.  O.  B.  B.,  in  appointing 
official  visitors  to  penal  institutions  was  endorsed  and  recommended  to  other 
Grand  Lodges  for  emulation. 

The  co-operation  of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  is  sought 
in  helping  discharged  offenders  to  secure  self-supporting  work. 

All  rabbis  are  urged  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  Jewish  prisoners. 

All  funds  from  the  sale  of  Conference  publications  will  go  to  the  General 
Fund. 

The  Committee  on  Church  and  State  reported'  the  favorable  attitude  of 
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the  leading  men  in  the  theatrical  world  towards  the  elimination  of  the  ob- 
jectionable "stage  Jew." 

Dignified  accounts  of  the  Jewish  Holidays  were  sent  to  the  various  papers 
throughout  the  country. 

An  amendment  to  the  Article  VI,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution  was  intro- 
duced. "No  member  of  the  Conference  shall  be  elected  as  an  Executive 
member  of  the  Board  for  more  than  three  terms,  successively.  This  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  membership  on  the  Board  in  virtue  of  service 
as  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  or  Treasurer  of  the  Conference." 

Congregations  are  to  be  appealed  to  to  include  in  their  annual  budgets, 
contributions  to  the  Relief  Fund  and  the  Tract  Fund  and  to  causes  of  Jewish 
interest  and  education. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  are  to  endeavor  to  raise  money  for  the 
publication  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  are  to  devote  a  sermon  to  the  necessity 
of  congregants  helping  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  services  at  summer 
resorts. 

Young  Israel  was  heartily  endorsed  and  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  praised  for  the 
interest  taken  and  the  efforts  made  to  make  this  magazine  a  religious  school 
journal. 

A  Religious  School  Text-book  Commission  was  created  to  work  out  plans 
for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  text-books. 

The  denunciation  of  Russia's  treatment  of  the  Jews,  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  America,  was  noted  with  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Government  to  be  memorialized  to  continue  its  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  ameliorating  present  conditions  in  Russia. 

Sabbath  Zachor  to  be  devoted  to  special  prayers  and  sermon  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Jews  in  foreign  countries. 

Rabbis  are  urged  to  request  their  congregants  who  are  going  abroad  to 
present  their  passports  to  the  Russian  consul  to  be  vised  and  when  refused, 
to  lodge  complaint  with  the  Department  of  State  and  invoke  the  aid  of  their 
congressmen  and  State  senators. 

The  small  Sabbath  Service  Book  will  be  temporarily  discontinued. 

New  editions  of  the  Haggadoth,  the  Hymnal  and  Parts  I  and  II,  Union 
Prayer  Book,  were  authorized. 

Hereafter,  no  paper  will  be  read  before  the  Conference  if  the  writer  of  the 
paper  be  absent. 

A  standing  committee  on  "Synagogue  and  Labor"  is  to  be  appointed. 

The    Constitutional    amendment    offered   to    Article    III,    Section    1,   was 
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RESOLUTIONS  SENT  TO  MR.  CLAUDE  G.  MONTEFIORE. 

The  session  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  held  at  Charle- 
voix,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  year  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Ten,  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  organization  because  of  the  presence  of  our 
famed  co-religionist,  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore,  of  London,  England. 

In  order  to  express  their  profound  appreciation  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  coming 
and  their  joy  in  the  opportunity  of  close  contact  with  his  lovable  personality, 
the  members  of  the  Conference  present  at  this  meeting  do  herewith  honor 
themselves  by  electing  their  distinguished  guest  to  honorary  membership 
in  their  body,  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  Conference  regards  the  visit  of  the  distinguished  scholar  and  Jewish 
communal  leader  as  in  itself  an  inspiring  instance  of  that  unity  of  the 
household  of  Israel  which,  transcending  distinctions  of  country  -and  party, 
has  always  been  the  potent  force  for  the  maintenance  of  Judaism,  by  making 
it  feel  the  quickening  influence  of  its  noblest  representatives  all  over  the 
world.  And  the  Conference  specially  rejoices  in  its  conviction  that  the  fore- 
most representative  in  England,  of  the  cause  of  liberalism  and  progress  in 
Judaism  has,  by  his  acts  and'  words,  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  realization 
of  the  ideals  of  Reform  in  all  lands,  whereby  the  everlasting  truths  of 
Israel's  religion  will  be  made  to  harmonize  with  modern  thought  and  modern 
ethical  and  spiritual  needs. 

Wo  eagerly  grasp  this  opportunity  to  speak  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  and  what  will  remain  with  them  as  a  precious 
memory.  We  will  never  forget  the  impress  of  the  man  who,  by  his  large 
learning,  deep  culture,  religious  fervor,  zealous  loyalty  to  Israel's  faith, 
and  freedom  of  spirit  in  its  interpretation,  and,  above  all,  by  the  charm  and 
cordiality  of  the  gentleman,  made  the  message  prevail  by  the  force  of  his 
character. 

The  Conference  herewith  acknowledges  to  Mr.  Montefiore  the  help  of  his 
inspiring  words,  voicing  at  its  noblest  the  aspirations  and  obligations  of 
progressive  Israel.  It  regards  his  visit  to  America  as  a  happy  indication  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  co-operation  of  the  liberal  forces  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  further  convinced  that  the  bringing  of  a  message  by  the 
leader  of  Jewish  liberalism  in  England  to  the  official  Reform  Jewish  body  in 
America  is  favorably  significant  for  the  cause  of  advanced  Judaism  in  both 
countries.  May  this  cause  prevail  in  these  and  in  all  lands,  and'  may  our 
esteemed  and  beloved  brother  long  be  spared  to  hold  aloft  its  standard  and 
to  witness  its  triumph. 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference:  Dr.  K.  Kohler, 
Honorary  President;  Max.  Heller,  President;  Samuel  Schulman,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Moses  J.  Gries,  Treasurer;  Julian  Morgenstern,  Recording  Secretary; 
Ephraim  Frisch,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Israel  Aaron,  Wm.  S.  Friedman, 
Maurice  Harris,  David  Philipson,  Isaac  L.  Rypins,  William  Fineschriber, 
I. "i i  X.  Franklin,  David  Lefkowitz,  David  Marx,  Jos.  Stolz,  Louis  Witt. 

Charlcvnix,  Michigan,  July,  1910. 
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MESSAGE  OF  EABBI  MAX.  HELLER,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN 
RABBIS,  TO  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION, AT  CHARLEVOIX,  MICH.,  JUNE  28,  1910. 

Colleagues  and  Friends: 

It  is  time  that  this  Conference  cease  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  its  existence,  or  to  set  forth  the  proofs  of  its  usefulness. 
With  the  present  meeting  it  reaches  its  majority.  Again  and 
again,  in  their  annual  messages,  have  the  successive  presidents 
of  this  body  argued  the  necessity  of  such  an  organization, 
enumerated  the  list  of  activities  pursued,  of  public  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Conference.  It  is  time  that  the  gathered  manhood 
of  this  rabbinical  union  set  to  other  Jewish  bodies  the  needed 
example  of  dropping  apologetics.  Let  those  defend  their  con- 
duct who  refuse  to  co-operate  with  us.  We  stand  for  united 
effort,  for  free  deliberation,  for  sympathy  with  Jewish  progress 
everywhere,  for  an  optional  uniformity  wherever  our  growth 
seems  to  warrant  it.  Such  aims  require  no  apology.  Let  him 
who  turns  his  back  upon  them  explain  to  the  world  wherefore 
he  chooses  to  prolong  the  anarchy  of  individualism  and  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  the  congregation  of  his  brethren.  The  mere 
fact  that  our  example  has  been  followed  by  'our  orthodox  col- 
leagues in  this  country,  and  by  the  rabbinate  of  other  countries 
is  practical  evidence  that  the  machinery  of  organization  is  to-day 
indispensable  to  all  work  of  a  public  character.  As  the  range  of 
freedom  broadens,  as  opportunities  for  service  multiply,  as  com- 
petition becomes  keener,  the  call  for  the  concerting  of  efforts 
becomes  more  urgent.  In  the  place  of  the  rigid  discipline  of 
mechanical  authority  the  liberal  must  put  the  strength  of  open 
discussion  and  systematic  co-operation. 
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Nor  need  we  apologize,  at  this  late  day,  for  the  existence  of 
Reform  Judaism.  Let  those  who  interpret  history  through  the 
inverted  fieldglass  of  personal  pettiness  decry  Reform  as  the 
gospel  of  convenience,,  as  a  secession  of  rebels,  an  imitation  of 
the  Gentile,  a  destructive  "deform"  of  ancient  heirlooms.  The 
sober  student  of  history  discerns  its  inevitableness  at  just  this 
period  and  the  strides  it  is  making  in  the  face  of  impotent  abuse. 
Liberalism,  in  one  form  or  another,  must  always  follow  in  the 
wake  of  a  ripened  civilization.  Unquestioning  faith  in  an  im- 
movable authority  is  part  of  that  system  of  despotism — political, 
industrial,  social  and  domestic — which  lays  the  foundations  of 
incipient  culture.  Along  with  all  other  emancipations  that  are 
incident  to  the  healthy  growth  of  society  must  come  that  de- 
liverance from  mythologies  and  creeds,  from  hierarchies  and 
verbal  inspirations  which  spells  freedom  of  conscience  and  lib- 
erty of  reasoning.  It  is  equally  onesided  to  claim  that  Reform 
was  born  of  popular  consciousness  as  to  say  that  it  sprang 
panoplied  from  great  minds,  to  ascribe  it  solely  to  social  or  po- 
litical causes,  or  to  seek  its  origin  in  the  unfoldment  of  Jewish 
science.  It  was  a  product  of  the  historic  atmosphere,  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  prepared  by  the  silent  fermentations  of  cen- 
turies. It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  vast  current  of  liberation 
which  had  to  come  with  the  widened  outlooks,  the  new  powers, 
the  leveling  movements  of  our  age. 

Just  because,  however,  we  have  this  abiding  conviction  that 
the  Reform  movement  is  a  legitimate  growth  on  the  parent 
stem,  that  it  is  bound  to  extend  to  ever  larger  numbers  as  mod- 
ern civilization,  at  its  best,  expands  its  realm,  we  can  afford  to 
speak  without  acrimony  of  those  who  do  not  march  abreast  with 
us.  The  time  should  have  passed,  on  our  side  at  least,  for  that 
bitterness  of  partisanship  which  vilifies  persons  and  attacks 
motives.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  honor  and  revere  sincerity  in 
those  who  differ  with  us,  to  love  the  outlived  truth  and  the  old- 
fashioned  symbol  at  least  in  their  old  frames,  to  be  patient  with 
the  half-grown,  to  be  tolerant  even  of  intolerance.  Wherever 
the  fault  may  lie,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  in  the  interest  of  American 
Judaism,  that  our  last  convention  should  have  given  rise  to  such 
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a  recrudescence  of  partisan  animosities,  that  indiscretions  and 
misunderstandings  should  have  led  to  protests  and  denunciations. 
Out  of  such  controversies  the  truth  does  not  become  clearer,  nor 
does  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  right  kind  wax  stronger  through 
any  such  clashes. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Conference  has  preserved  a  friendly 
attitude  towards  our  orthodox  brothers.  Repeatedly  it  has  been 
stated  in  well-weighed  utterances  that  our  aims  and  our  inspira- 
tions are  the  same;  that  we  share  alike  the  reverences  of  the 
past  and  the  visions  of  the  future.  At  our  last  convention  un- 
paid signal  honors  to  a  departed  colleague  whose  fiery  earnestness 
and  whose  Jewish  zeal  we  recognized  with  gratitude,  even  while 
aware  that  he  would  have  refused  to  affiliate  with  our  Confer- 
ence. In  our  subventions,  as  in  our  messages  of  congratulation 
or  condolence,  we  have  never  drawn  any  factional  lines.  We 
have  gone  so  far,  in  our  recognition  of  the  rights  of  tolerance, 
as  to  pass  unanimous  resolutions  calling  upon  our  asylums  of 
benevolence  to  observe  the  dietary  laws  for  the  sake  of  those 
inmates  who  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their  faith. 

The  cause  of  loyalty  loses  nothing  by  the  exercise  of  enlight- 
ened toleration.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  observe  the  centenaries  of  some  of  the  great  men  whose  names 
are  identified  with  the  rise  of  Reform  Judaism.  We  accorded 
honor  to  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  by  the  side  of  Samuel  Holdheim 
and  David  Einhorn.  A  little  over  a  month  ago  Reform  pulpits 
all  over  the  country  paid  their  tribute  to  the  man  who  will  always 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  movement  as  its  protagonist,  the 
man  whose  services  to  Reform  Judaism  as  historian,  theologian 
and  critic,  as  journalist  and  organizer,  a3  preacher  and  advocate, 
are  larger  in  the  aggregate  than  those  of  any  other  leader.  The 
time  must  come  when,  like  other  great  names  of  our  past  around 
which  controversy  raged  in  their  lifetime,  Abraham  Geiger's  will 
become  the  property  of  all  Judaism.  Meantime  it  is  the  special 
privilege  of  the  Reform  rabbinate  to  cherish  it  as  an  integral 
element  of  its  history. 

Our    Conference   planned    as    early   as    1905    (Yearbook    XV, 
page   161)    to  commemorate   the   Geiger   centennial   by   the   pub- 
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lication  of  a  memorial  volume.  It  resolved,  two  years  subse- 
quently (Yearbook  XVII,  page  117),  that  this  volume  was  to 
appear  not  later  than  April  1910,  the  manuscript  to  be  fur- 
nished not  later  than  December  1909.  It  reported  progress  and 
detailed  plans  at  the  ensuing  convention  (Yearbook  XY1II,  page 
56),  and  a  still  more  detailed  plan  (Yearbook  XIX,  page  147) 
at  the  convention  of  last  Xovember.  Since  then  the  committee 
became  embarrassed  by  the  resignation  of  some  of  those  who 
had  promised  important  contributions,  and  the  chairman  has 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
enterprise  be  abandoned.  Much  of  the  ground  proposed  to  be 
gone  over  is  dealt  with  by  specialists  in  Ludwig  Geiger's  volume, 
which  has  recently  come  from  the  press  (Abraham  Geiger,  Leben 
und  Lebenswerk,  Georg  Beimer,  Berlin).  In  my  opinion,  the 
Conference  is  not  justified,  under  the  circumstances,  in  incurring 
the  large  outlay  which  would  be  involved  in  carrying  through 
our  long-planned  enterprise.  It  is,  indeed,  to'  be  regretted  that 
our  reading  public  should  not  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
acquaintance  with  the  life  and  works  of  this  eminent  teacher  in 
Israel. 

A  commendable  courtesy  which  may,  in  due  time,  lead  to  far- 
reaching  consequences  was  inaugurated  by  our  last  convention, 
when  it  instructed  its  Executive  Committee  to  convey  expres- 
sions of  good  will  to  various  organizations  and  men  who  are  seek- 
ing to  acclimatize  the  Keform  movement  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  We  have  towards  these  pioneers,  in  London  and 
Paris,  in  Melbourne  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  duty  of  elder  brothers. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  ourselves  much  to  learn  from  the 
efforts  of  men  who  are  testing  our  principles  and  ideals  under 
new  environments.  Our  messages  and  offers  of  publications  were 
received,  in  each  instance,  with  sincere  appreciation.  The  coming 
years  may  bring  forth  striking  developments  wherever  the  leaven 
of  Eeform  is  at  work. 

Acting  upon  this  cue,  your  Executive  Committee  has  ventured 
upon  an  apparently  novel  step  in  extending  an  invitation  to  Claude 
G.  Montefiore,  Esq.,  to  address  this  convention  on  "Liberal  Judaism 
in  England."  An  international  invitation  of  this  kind  is  not 
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without  its  precedent  as  between  the  two  largest  branches  of  Knir- 
lish-speaking  Jews.  The  present  invitation  was  intended  as  a 
tribute  to  personality,  as  well  as  to  scholarship  and  to  pioneer 
liberalism.  Mr.  Montefiore  has  introduced  himself  to  his  American 
coreligionists  long  ago  by  his  "Bible  for  Home  Heading."  The 
fame  of  his  learned  volumes  and  his  good  works  has  preceded  him. 
Without  committing  ourselves  to  all  'of  his  opinions,  we  extend 
to  him  the  cordial  welcome  of  this  convention  of  which  he  be- 
comes by  his  mere  presence  an  honorary  member.  May  the  con- 
tacts and  co-operations  between  Anglo-Judaism  and  American 
Jewry  increase  and  multiply  upon  every  field  of  Jewish  endeavor. 
We  have  much  to  learn  from  one  another  through  the  fortunate 
diversity  of  our  habits  and  surroundings. 

One  of  the  principal  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  mutual 
spurring  on  consists  in  the  heightening  of  that  enthusiasm  with- 
out which  religious  work  suffers  from  a  lack  of  vitality.  The 
sense  of  mission  is  essential  to  all  genuine  religious  progress, 
as  eagerness  to  persuade  must  go  with  all  strong  conviction.  Zion- 
ists, in  the  acrimony  'of  debate,  have  spoken  mockingly  of  our 
claims  to  a  mission.  The  unfortunate  contrast  between  declamation 
and  indifference  tempts  at  times  irresistibly  to  satire  and  irony. 
That  the  mission  of  the  Jew  is,  from  the  first  and  to  the  last, 
religious,  admits  of  no  contradiction  in  the  light  of  history,  and 
stands  in  no  antagonism  to  political  efforts  which  are  aimed  at 
cultural  ends.  Whether  Judaism  can  take  root  and  flourish  in 
western  soil,  or  whether  it  can  attain  vitality  and  growth  only 
in  its  older  home,  safeguarded  and  at  rest  from  wandering,  this 
much  is  certain:  that  we  must  work  together,  that  we  must  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  present,  contend  against  religious  in- 
difference, foster  religious  education,  maintain  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice. Under  this  sense  of  duty  the  Conference  has,  in  the  past, 
partly  discussed,  partly  undertaken,  various  lines  of  endeavor 
which  are  unmistakably  missionary  in  their  character.  Our  sub- 
ventions, our  free  distributions  of  prayerbooks,  tracts  and  other 
Jewish  literature,  our  lecture-bureau,  our  annual  holiday  sermons — 
all  these  prove  our  eagerness  for  Jewish  propaganda,  our  desire 
to  embark  upon  an  aggressive  policy  of  wide  religious  education. 
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In  the  last  few  years  we  have  begun  to  consider  the  problem  of 
reaching  those  classes  who  seem  to  be  more  or  less  out  of  touch 
with  Judaism,  such  as  farmer  and  workingman,  the  criminal  and 
the  defective.  Gradually  we  have  learned  that  some  of  these  activi- 
ties call  for  large  expenditure,  and  that  our  own  resources  as  a 
chartered  body  are  entirely  inadequate  to  their  pursuit. 

We  have  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  We  can  not  forever 
discuss  and  recommend  what  is  to  be  done  religiously  for  classes 
which  are  not  now  being  reached.  We  need  funds  adequate  to 
the  pursuit  of  various  lines  of  necessary  work.  If  the  new  Bible 
translation  is  to  be  published  at  a  popular  price,  if  our  tracts 
are  to  be  spread  broadcast,  if  our  funds  are  not,  in  time,  to  prove 
utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of  pensioning  the  superannuated  col- 
league, we  must  obtain  large  means;  else  our  efforts  along  mis- 
sionary lines  will  be  rendered  futile,  and  our  discussions  of  re- 
ligious needs  remain  purely  academic. 

Some  of  these  problems  have  had  serious  consideration  from 
your  Committee  on  Solicitation,  who  will  lay  a  plan  of  action 
before  you.  I  trust  that  some  temporary  expedient  will  be  de- 
vised to  supply  present  exigencies.  In  the  end,  however,  a  large 
view  of  the  whole  problem  may  dispose  us  to  a  feeling  that  a  radi- 
cal change  of  policy  may  be  needed  in  some  quarters  if  American 
Judaism  is  to  grow  to  the  measure  of  its  opportunities.  I  shall 
hav^e  to  trench  upon  delicate  ground  in  attempting  to  set  forth 
my  convictions  in  this  matter. 

It  is  my  deliberate  and  well-weighed  opinion  that  there  is  needed 
a  change  in  the  financial  policy  of  our  congregations,  so  far  as 
expenditure  for  other  than  local  purposes  is  concerned.  If  a 
comparison  were  to  be  instituted  between  other  denominations 
and  our  own  with  respect  to  the  proportions  which  obtain  in  con- 
gregational budgets  between  collections  and  appropriations  -in- 
tended to  enhance  the  religious  activities  that  benefit  the  individ- 
ual congregation,  and  between  contributions  to  religious  work  be- 
yond its  immediate  pale,  I  fear  the  comparison  would  not  re- 
dound to  the  glorification  of  the  unselfishness  or  public  spirit  of 
our  congregations.  Our  congregational  revenues,  even  in  our  rich- 
est organizations,  are  largely  consumed  in  securing  for  the  con- 
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gregation  itself  the  ablest  rabbi  and  the  most  aitistic  choir  its 
means  can  command.  By  the  side  of  these  needs  the  religious 
school  must  be  content  with  the  most  modest  provisions.  Some  of 
our  congregations  maintain  what  might  be  called  mission  schools. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Congregational  Union  pay  their  contribu- 
tions in  varying  proportions;  some  take  up  an  annual  collection 
in  behalf  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.  In  the  last  two 
years  congregations  here  and  there  have  begun  to  realize  their 
duty  towards  Jewish  causes  beyond  their  own  pale.  Our  Tract 
Fund  and  Young  Israel  have  had  aid  from  several  congregations. 
In  the  last  few  weeks  two  Eastern  congregations  have  made  large 
contributions  to  the  contemplated  Bible  Fund. 

There  are  many  worthy  objects  of  Jewish  propaganda  which 
can  not  obtain  adequate  support  by  appeals  to  the  individual,  in 
behalf  of  which  the  congregation  must  be  trained  to  make  sacri- 
fices. In  all  organized  denominations  the  struggling  church,  the 
church  that  has  met  with  some  disaster  or  other,  can  look  to  the 
organization  for  effective  assistance.  Our  congregations  are  but 
loosely  joined  by  the  Union,  to  which  they  furnish  the  scantiest 
of  resources.  They  do  not  contribute  adequately  to  the  main- 
tenance of  seminaries;  they  have  given  no  aid  to  the  Conference 
in  its  work  of  pensioning  superannuated  rabbis ;  they  make  no  pro- 
vision for  any  of  the  numerous  needs  of  Jewish  teaching;  which 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  urgent.  The  Isaac  M.  Wise  Memo- 
rial Endowment  Fund  is  still  uncompleted,  more  than  a  decade 
after  the  demise  of  the  great  organizer  of  American  Judaism. 
The  Hebrew  Union  College  is  now  appealing  to  the  country  for  a 
building  fund  which  is  to  enable  it  to  erect  a  dignified  and  per- 
manent edifice.  -  The  New  York  Theological  Seminary  likewise 
finds  its  endowment  inadequate  to  its  requirements.  We  need 
the  strong  and  regular  support  of  our  congregations  for  the  ef- 
fective pursuit  of  a  number  of  activities,  the  need  for  which  must 
appeal  to  every  loyal  Jew.  We  can  not  publish  and  distribute 
tracts  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  such  an  enterprise  without 
the  assistance  of  a  special  fund.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  resources  of  the  Conference  will  be  unequal  to  the  pro- 
viding of  pensions  for  superannuated  colleagues.  We  do  not  as 
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yet  dare  to  think  of  ministers'  widows  and  orphans  for  whom 
almost  every  other  denomination  deems  it  its  duty  to  make  special 
provision. 

An  appeal  goes  forth  to  the  country  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
$50,000  to  assist  in  spreading  the  new  Jewish  Bible  translation. 
These  duties  belong  to  the  congregation,  rather  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual. We  shall  never  be  able  to  render  effective  and  sytem- 
atic  service  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  university  student,  the 
farmer  and  the  workingman,  of  the  summer-resort  visitor;  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  attack  the  gigantic  problem  of  providing 
religious  instruction  for  the  unchurched,  until  congregations  will 
have  been  taught  to  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  cause  of  Jewish 
teaching,  their  duty  to  their  poorer  or  less  privileged  brothers,  not 
only  in  the  charitable,  but  in  the  religious  and  educational,  sense. 

While  in  our  system  of  congregational  polity  the  rabbi  does  not 
arrange  the  congregational  budget,  it  comes  within  his  province 
to  educate  his  congregation  towards  broader  methods  and  more 
unselfish  practices.  He  ought  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  his 
congregation  to  its  wider  duties;  he  ought,  at  every  opportunity, 
to  champion  a  generous  recognition  'of  these  duties.  Since  Juda- 
ism has  a  mission,  it  demands  the  zeal  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  impress  again  upon  our  members 
their  duty  towards  an  important  undertaking  which  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  support  from  the  beginning,  and  which  is  at  present 
appealing  for  aid  from  the  congregations — Young  Israel.  It  would 
mean  lasting  discredit  to  our  system  of  religious  education  if  we 
proved  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  one  solitary  journal  to 
serve  our  religious  schools  and  our  juvenile  reading  public,  despite 
every  effort  and  sacrifice  that  have  been  put  forth  by  able  and 
earnest  men  to  make  it  all  that  such  a  journal  ought  to  be. 

During  the  nearly  eight  months  of  my  administration  the  work 
of  committees  has  been  retarded  by  a  combination  of  untoward 
circumstances,  such  as  the  brevity  of  the  term  and  its  falling 
completely  within  the  working  season,  my  absence  from  the  New 
York  convention,  the  tardy  appearance  of  the  Year  Book.  Much 
progress  has,  nevertheless,  been  made,  as  will  be  evidenced  from 
a  number  of  committee  reports.  In  some  committees  no  prog- 
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ress  could  be  made  owing  to  circumstance?  HUT  which  chairmen 
had  no  control.  In  other  committees  the  work  of  several  years  has 
been  brought  perceptibly  nearer  to  consummation.  The  Com  in  it- 
tee  on  Lyceum  Bureau  reports  results  which  are  gratifying,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  existing  obstacles  and  which  offer  good  promise 
of  steady  expansion  for  the  future.  The  Committee  on  Sermonic 
Literature  bids  fair,  by  joining  hands  with  the  Synagogue  1 
sion  Work  of  the  Congregational  Union,  to  solve  the  knotty  problem 
of  proper  distribution.  The  Committee  on  Harmonization  of 
Mosaic  and  Modern  Marriage  Laws  is  laying  the  foundation  to 
valuable  work.  The  Committee  on  Synagogal  Music  promises 
to  continue  its  difficult  task  along  the  lines  of  Jewish  tradition 
and  religious  effectiveness.  The  Committee  on  Tracts  is  preparing 
to  publish,  some  time  in  the  fall,  a  third  tract  on  a  subject  of 
present  import.  Other  committees  whose  reports  are  not  yet  on 
hand  at  the  moment  of  writing  will  have  valuable  information 
and  useful  plans  to  present.  Our  Committee  on  Religious  Educa- 
tion has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  will  present  for  your  in- 
struction a  most  interesting  program. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  this  Conference  to  consider 
with  care  whether  the  time  may  not  have  come  when  our  body 
can,  and  should,  apply  itself  to  the  task  of  creating  a  series  of 
text-books  for  the  religious  school,  beginning,  most  naturally,  with 
a  Bible  history.  Rabbi  Kornfeld,  in  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
review  of  Biblical  histories  at  our  last  convention,  has  reminded 
us  that,  as  far  back  as  a  decade  ago,  it  was  proposed  at  one  of 
our  conventions  to  appoint  a  committee  for  this  purpose.  That 
the  text-books  now  in  existence  have  failed  in  satisfying  any  large 
proportion  of  those  in  charge  of  religious  instruction  can  scarcely 
be  denied.  Sooner  or  later  other  organizations,  such  as  the  Jo\vi>h 
Chautauqua  or  the  Publication  Society,  will  take  up  this  work,  if 
we  profess  ourselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake  it.  We 
have  in  this  Conference  the  men  whose  ability  and  experience  are 
equal  to  such  a  task.  Under  the  criticism  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  our  membership,  it  could  be  pushed  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
There  would  be  as  little  compulsion  to  adopt  such  a  book  as  has 
been  exercised  in  the  matter  of  the  LTnion  Prayerbook,  yet  an 
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increasing,  freely-embraced  uniformity  in  our  religious  schoolbooks 
would  mean  benefits,  needing  no  enumeration,  which  would  almost 
exceed  those  that  have  come  in  the  train  of  uniform  worship. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Eussian  Government  has  added 
another  unsavory  page  to  its  record  of  barbarous  persecution  by 
the  systematic  expulsions  at  Kieff  and  other  places,  which  have 
filled  our  daily  press  with  contradictory  reports  of  inhuman  cruelty 
and  occasional  relenting.  Hardened  though  the  world  is  becoming 
to  the  outbursts  of  Eussian  despotism,  the  present  instance  has 
drawn  the  spontaneous  denunciation  of  religious  and  humane 
societies,  such  as  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America,  some  of  whom  have  forwarded  protests  to  our 
Federal  authorities  and  to  the  Eussian  Government.  In  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  a  resolution  was  moved  expressive  of  righteous 
indignation,  calling  upon  the  President  to  use  his  friendly  offices 
with  the  Eussian  Government  for  the  prevention  of  such  an  outrage 
in  the  future.  Your  president  was  invited  to  join  a  representative 
body  of  Jews  in  pressing  these  resolutions  upon  the  friendly  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  President 
with  both  of  whom  meetings  had  been  arranged.  Being  unable 
to  leave  my  work  at  the  time,  I  appointed  our  colleague,  Eabbi 
Abram  Simon,  whose  presence  and  argument  lent  considerable 
force  to  the  cause  which  is  believed  to  have  every  prospect  of  a 
favorable  issue. 

Our  Conference  mourns  the  loss  of  two  of  our  members  since 
our  last  gathering — of  Prof.  Sigmund  Mannheimer  and  of  Eabbi 
Benjamin  Bonnheim.  The  former,  to  whom  an  affectionate  trib- 
ute is  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  this  evening's  exercises,  stood  to 
a  large  number  of  our  members  in  the  relationship  of  teacher  and 
fatherly  friend.  To  all  others  his  sturdy  and  loyal  personality, 
the  cordial  and  wholesouled  interest  he  took  in  our  work,  meant 
no  small  contribution  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  our  gather- 
ing. Eabbi  Bonnheim  was  seen  at  more  than  one  of  our  con- 
ventions, evincing  his  interest  in  our  proceedings.  His  was  the 
modest,  earnest  manner  that  bespeaks  the  aspiring  worker. 

At  the  end  of  my  brief  term  of  office,  I  find  myself  under  numer- 
ous obligations  to  members  of  the  Conference,  to  the  chairmen  of 
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committees,  most  of  all  to  our  officers,  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for 
many  courtesies,  for  willing  co-operation  at  all  times.  I  have  had 
the  benefit,  in  important  matters,  of  the  valuable  advice  of  our  vice- 
president.  The  work  of  our  secretaries  has  been  both  arduous  and 
responsible.  Our  treasurer  has  administered  his  office  with  s 
and  dispatch. 

We  are  favored  in  this  bracing  climate  by  every  condition  pro- 
motive  of  sound  work  and  genial  intercourse.  May  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty  be  with  us  to  establish  the  work  of  our  hands, 
that  our  union  may  grow  from  strength  to  strength. 
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B 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS— PROF.  SIGMUXD  MAXNHEIMER. 
BY  RABBI  Louis  D.  GROSS,  AKRON,  OHIO. 

"All  my  days  I  have  grown  up  among  the  wise,  and  I  have  found 
naught  of  better  service  than  silence;  not  learning,  but  doing  is 
the  chief  thing;  and  whose  is  profuse  of  words  causes  sin." 
(Pirke  Aboth  I,  17) 

Brethren:  In  accord  with  the  dictum  of  Simeon,  let  me  briefly 
but  lovingly  speak  the  sentiment  of  our  hearts  in  this  moment  of 
sad  yet  joyous  recollection.  The  silent  hidden  forces  of  existence 
are  the  most  potent.  Not  in  the  storm  or  in  the  thunder,  but  in  the 
still,  small  voice;  not  in  the  man  who  shouts  is  the  divine,  but  in 
the  silent  wisdom  of  the  calm  thinker  who  communes  with  the  good 
and  the  true.  The  vast,  imposing  mountain-peak,  in  all  its  silent 
beauty  is  more  truly  spiritual  than  the  noisy,  crowded,  surging 
city ;  the  babbling  little  brook  is  a  truer  sign  of  God  than  the  deaf- 
ening roar  of  the  steam  engine.  So  among  men,  it  is  the  "inner 
quiet,"  the  unseen  forces  that  after  all  dominate  their  lives.  That 
part  of  human  character  which  is  outwardly  manifest  is  much  less 
effective  than  that  of  which  we  only  get  glimpses,  and  which,  for 
the  most  part  refuses  to  be  known.  He  who  possesses  in  great  de- 
gree this  quiet  God-like  force  may  be  found  in  sequestered  by-ways ; 
though  far  removed  from  the  stress  of  broader  spheres,  faithfully 
doe?  he  fulfill  his  allotted  task,  performing  the  service  of  humanity; 
he  cares  not  for  loud  acclaim •  in  the  public  highway;  he  needs  no 
granite  blocks  or  fame,  for  the  seeds  he  sows  grow  abundantly  in  the 
lap  of  eternity  and  sprout  ever  afresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the 'man  whose  memory  we  hold  in  pious 
affection  to-night ;  to  him,  though  his  life  and  deeds  be  not  world- 
embracing,  purely  here  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  is  'due  the 
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feeble  tribute  of  our  homage  and  devotion.  Upon  his  fresh  grave 
tenderly  we  lay  a  wreath  of  loving  remembrance.  Sigmund  Mann- 
heimer  has  joined  that  immortal  host  who  preceded  him. 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  the  passing  of  three  noble  sons  in 
Israel :  Wise,  founder  and  builder ;  Mielziener,  saint-like  character 
and  scholar;  and  within  the  past  year,  Dr.  Mannheimer,  loving 
friend  and  faithful  teacher,  has  been  laid  to  rest.  The  Jacob  of 
these  *  Patriarchal  figures,  who  by  their  work  and  presence  honored 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  was,  by  a  sudden  summons,  called  to 
the  Academy  on  High,  December  18th,  1909.  2py>  ij>nm  nDKl 
HE  K^  imK  We  feel  the  presence  of  his  geniality  to-night,  the  sweet 
quaintness  of  his  character,  his  joyous  enthusiasm  and  deep  sin- 
cerity ;  surely  that  earnest,  gentle  spirit  abides  now  in  the  counsels 
of  this  Conference,  of  which,  from  its  inception,  he  was  a  life-long, 
ardent  member. 

Sigmund  Mannheimer  was  born  in  Kernel,  a  village  in  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau,  May  16,  1835.  His  early  life  was  attended  by  sharp 
struggles  and  tense  labors.  Though  born  in  the  midst  of  those 
broadening  tendencies  that  followed  close  in  the  wake  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  he  was  a  victim  of  the  illiberal  and  Medieval  conditions 
which  characterized  all  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  where  the 
Jews  as  "Schutzjuden"  still  held  the  tenure  of  life  at  the  call  and 
beck  of  their  sovereign.  Mannheimer  was  possessed  by  a  desire  to 
rise  out  of  these  narrow  environments.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Norman  school,  established  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoch- 
staedter  for  the  direct  purpose  of  improving  Jewish  conditions  in 
the  small  German  villiages.  In  pursuance  of  this  work  and  in  the 
advancement  of  his  people,  Mannheimer  performed  noble  service  as 
a  teacher.  Always  eager  to  learn  and  master  the  rich  treasury  of 
Rabbinical  lore,  he  pursued  his  studies,  for  the  most  part  alone  and 
unaided,  drawing  on  the  sources  of  his  native  energy.  Coming  to 
America  he  served,  ably  and  forcibly,  various  congregations  through- 
out the  country  as  preceptor.  But  it  was  above  all  in  the  institu- 
tion at  Cincinnati  where  Dr.  Mannheimer  accomplished  his  best 
and  most  enduring  work.  Here  lie  found  the  atmosphere  con- 
genially suited  to  his  taste  and  capabilities.  With  heart  and  soul 
he  entered  into  his  task  as  instructor  in  those  elementary  branches 
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which  are  so  requisite  and  fundamental  to  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
our  sacred  literature.  Often  a  thankless  and  laborious  task  is  this 
pioneer  work  of  instruction,  but  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Dr.  Mannheimer,  lovingly  and  devotedly,  gave  himself  to  his 
appointed  office.  It  was  the  joy  and  the  passion  of  his  life  to 
teach.  To  each  day's  recitation  he  brought  a  wealth  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  and  a  blithe,  winning  personality  which  illumined  both 
the  text-book  and  the  class-room,  and  remained  with  him  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  death. 

Although  he  was  a  product  of  the  old  German  school  of  strict 
diciplinarians,  and  was  naturally  characterized  in  his  pedogogical 
methods  by  some  degree  of  austerity,  he  was  by  no  means  the  mar- 
tinet, the  obdurate,  autocratic  schoolmaster.  "With  fraternal  feel- 
ing and  fatherly  interest,  he  entered  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  pupils  and  tried  to  understand  their  aims  and  hopes,  their  prob- 
lems and  difficulties.  Never  was  he  moved  by  petty  whims  and 
arbitrary  fancies.  In  strict  fairness  he  discharged  his  duties,  and 
beautifully  fulfilled  the  injunction  of  Rabbi  EPazar:  TQ3  TP 
*l5>BO  T^y  n^H  ITD^n  Throughout  the  period  of  his  long,  faithful 
service,  his  constant  aim  was  to  make  the  path  of  learning  simple 
and  pleasant;  his  most  anxious  effort  was  to  enable  his  disciples  to 
escape  the  difficulties  and  solve  the  perplexities  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced as  a  student  in  his  youth. 

Above  all  he  was  distinguished  by  his  conscientousness,  and  by 
faithful  application  to  his  task.  He  was  tremendously  earnest  in 
his  work ;  he  was  absolutely  sincere  in  every  fibre  of  his  being. 
With  solidier-like  precision  and  clock-like  regularity  he  presented 
himself  in  the  class-room  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  To 
his  honor  be  it  said  that  during  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  his  life, 
which  he  devoted  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  he  missed  not  a 
single  recitation.  He  took  his  task  seriously.  His  exemplary  in- 
tegrity in  preparing  himself  each  day  for  the  class-room  should 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  all  who  apply  themselves  to  the  noble  work 
of  teaching:;  for  too  frequently  in  this  day  of  diversified  activity 
rloos  the  obligation  rest  laxly  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have 
in  keeping  the  nurture  of  the  mind  and  heart.  The  deeply  conscien- 
tious spirit  of  our  departed  colleague  led  him  to  be  severely  and 
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rigorously  precise  in  details,  yet  he  was  in  no  respect  merely  a 
plodding  pedant,  for  he  understood  the  prime  necessity  of  exact 
knowledge  in  the  labyrinthal  path  of  elementary  study.  It  is  this 
thoroughgoing  adherence  to  accuracy  in  details  that  stamped  the 
man  as  a  true  student  of  scientific  bent,  and  as  a  member  of 
Israel's  fraternity  of  scholarship.  The  quality  of  sincerity  which 
preeminently  characterized  his  life  is  revealed  in  all  he  wrote, 
notably  his  contributions  to  the  "Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Juden- 
thums,"  and  his  articles  in  the  "Jewish  Encyclopedia."  His  He- 
brew Grammar  was  eagerly  used  as  a  text-book  by  students  and  be- 
came deservedly  popular. 

Not  only  in  his  appointed  field  of  work,  but  in  general  cultural 
attainments,  Dr.  Mannheimer  was,  by  dint  of  hard  self-training  a 
student  and  admirer  of  French  and  German  literature.  A  lover  of 
poetry,  he  was  himself  a  writer  of  German  and  Hebrew  verse  of 
considerable  merit.  When  in  1909,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
steadfast,  unflinching  service,  his  career  was  crowned  with  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift, of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  he  became 
the  recipient  of  a  well-earned,  fully  merited  acknowledgment. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  teacher  and  scholar  that  we  here  fondly 
remember  Dr.  Mannheimer.  Though  it  was  not  given  him,  either 
from  an  innate  sense  of  genuine  modesty  or  intense  application  to 
his  task,  to  bid  for  plaudits  at  the  shrine  of  fame,  his  work  and 
worth  are  no  less  recognized,  as  we  now  record  the  life  he  lived. 
Most  of  you  who  are  here  assembled  at  this  annual  feast  of  faith 
were  his  disciples,  loving  and  beloved.  Need  I  recall  to  you  the 
cordial  spirit,  the  big  heart  and  warm,  earnest  soul  of  our  master 
who  has  left  us?  Have  you  not  often  sat  at  his  feet  conning  the 
da/s  lesson,  impressed  by  the  kind  severity  of  his  discipline,  re- 
assured by  the  genial  sparkle  of  his  eye,  refreshed  by  his  vigorous 
yet  gentle  and  forbearing  manner?  Has  he  not  often  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  class-room  lightened  a  dull  moment  by  his 
keen  shafts  of  wit,  by  the  fund  of  delicate  humor  with  which  he 
was  so  richly  gifted?  Has  he  not  often  smoothed  away  our  diffi- 
culties and  hushed  many  a  discordant  note?  Surely  we  needed 
just  such  warmth  and  gentleness  in  the  struggling  days  of  student 
life.  As  it  is  the  flower  that  blooms  in  the  winter,  when  flowers 
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are  scarce,  that  we  especially  cherish,  so  it  is  the  kind  word- that  is 
spoken  in  the  cold,  barren  period  of  our  lives,  when  kind  words  are 
scare,  that  we  find  most  precious.  Therefore,  gratefully  our  hearts 
go  out  to  him  now  as  we  recall  his  lovable  personality,  and  realize 
that  his  loyal  spirit  and  fine  enthusiasm  is  our  legacy.  He  was 
whole-heartedly  Jewish,  and  sincerely  religious.  In  the  insti- 
tution where  he  served  so  long  and  well,  and  where  reverence 
should  be  the  keystone  of  the  curriculum,  he  was  an  inspirational 
force,  by  his  personal  example  intensifying  loving  faith  and  empha- 
sizing fidelity  to  the  high  principles  of  our  cause.  As  a  wise  father 
and  devoted  husband  his  life  was  ideal,  a  concrete  expression  of  his 
virile  Jewishness.  "With  Eabbi  Nehorai  he  might  justly  have  said 
at  the  close  of  his  days:  note  '^K1  D^iynt?  JTUDIK  ^D  >J)X  IVJD 
min  K^K  "03  JIN  His  wife,  a  woman  of  fine  qualities  and  poetic 
attainments,  was  a  true  helpmate;  his  daughters  devote  themselves 
to  the  lofty  work  of  teaching,  and  he  lived  to  see  that  which  was  the 
crowning  triumph  of  his  life,  when  the  two  sons  with  whom  he 
was  blessed,  were  consecrated  to  the  cause  which  this  Conference 
holds  dear.  His  children  live  to  carry  out  the  work  and  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  beloved  father. 

Sigmund  Mannheimer  the  man  was  singularly  modest  and  re- 
tiring. Active,  alert,  enthusiastic  to  the  end,  his  was  a  calm,  dis- 
passionate, peace-loving  temperament,  that  never  harbored  the 
smoldering  feelings  of  resentment,  that  never  took  or  gave  offense. 
He  was  deeply  appreciative  and  tenderly  considerate,  taking  an  un- 
feigned delight  in  the  successes  and  accomplishments  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  preferred  the  simplest  enjoyments,  sought  the  com- 
panionship of  his  students,  and  constantly  assisted  them  in  their 
tasks  outside  the  class-room.  He  was  indeed  a  disciple  of  Aaron; 
his  life  was  a  fulfillment  of  HillePs  teaching :  DtfP  *rrm  D1^  nmK 
rmrtf  ?mpDi  rnnnn  n«  nniK 

Sigmund  Mannheimer  the  man,  was  singularly  modest  and  re- 
whom  the  spirit  of  his  fellow-creatures  take  delight,  in  him  the 
spirit  of  the  All-present  takes  delight."  If  he  was  beautiful  in 
life,  in  death  he  was  sublime.  The  moment  of  parting  found  him, 
like  Dr.  Wise  of  sacred  memory,  bravely,  cheerfully  standing  at 
liis  post.  Beside  his  life-long  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Dentfch, 
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in  the  very  presence  of  God  in  the  house  of  worship,  he  calmly 
breathed  his  last,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  quietly,  like  the 
peaceful  slumber  'of  an  infant,  without  suffering  or  languishing, 
surely  a  rare  privilege  and  a  divine  blessing:  "Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints/7 

We  rejoice  and  are  thankful  for  the  long,  happy,  useful  life 
that  has  returned  to  its  home.  If  in  life  he  was  revered,  in  death 
he  has  been  honored  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  his  own  disciples 
to  fill  his  chair.  We  realize  that  his  years  were  fulfilled,  that  his 
place  will  be  taken  and  his  task  resumed  where  he  laid  it  down; 
and  yet  we  can  not  help  feeling  a  void,  knowing  that  no  longer  may 
we  have  the  uplift  of  his  presence,  the  kindly  sympathy  of  his 
words;  but  the  lasting  influence  of  his  keen  intellect  and  warm 
heart  will  remain  with  us  as  one  of  memory's  finest  treasures. 
Like  a  veritable  patriarch  of  old  he  lived  his  life,  a  true  son  in 
Israel,  a  vigorous  character,  a  sweet  and  gentle  personality;  an  ex- 
ample of  untiring  activity,  of  beauty  of  character,  of  loyality,  and 
sincerity.  Full  well  may  we  honor  our  friend  and  master  and  pay 
to  him  our  humble  meed  of  reverence,  our  feeble  words  of  praise; 
nyn£  PHV  *OT  Full  well  may  we  keep  his  memory  enshrined  in 
our  hearts,  like  a  melody  tnat  is  not  forgotten,  like  an  inspiring 
benediction. 
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C 


ADDRESS    DELIVERED    BY    MR.    CLAUDE    G.    MONTE- 
FIORE,  LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

I  hardly  know  how  rightly  to  address  the  gathering  which  I  see 
before  me.  1  have  come  to  your  land  to  learn  and  not  to  teach;  to 
get  and  not  to  give.  This  is  not  selfishness,  but  represents  the  facts 
of  the  case,  the  actualities  of  the  situation.  And  if  I  feel  like  that 
generally  as  regards  myself  and  America,  still  more  do  I  feel  it  as 
regards  you.  Bear  with  me,  then,  while  I  just  put  forward  a  few 
disconnected  remarks  relating  to  the  subject  and  the  cause  which 
we  all  have  so  greatly  at  heart.  Let  me  express  to  you  my  feelings 
as  much  as  my  opinions ;  and  first  of  all  let  me  deliver  to  you  greet- 
ings and  a  message  of  hope,  encouragement  and  thanks  from  a 
little  band  of  fellow  workers  and  sympathizers  across  the  sea. 

I  ask  you  to  let  me  express  my  feelings  as  well  as  my  opinions. 
And  the  first  and  foremost  feeling  I  want  to  express  is  one  of  glad- 
ness. I  am  glad  to  be  among  my  own  people.  Does  that  sound  at 
all  odd?  We  use  that  word  'people'  in  so  many  different  senses. 
May  I  not  use  it  here  in  my  own  way  to  suit  my  own  purpose  and 
the  feelings  of  the  moment?  A  man  speaks  of  his  people  when 
he  means  his  family,  and  again  he  speaks  of  his  people  when  he 
means  his  nation:  I,  of  course,  mean  neither  of  these.  My  family 
and  my  nation  are  across  the  ocean  in  England.  But  a  man  also 
speaks  of  his  people  when  he  means  his  religious  brotherhood,  and 
my  use  of  the  word  is  akin  to  this, — a  rather  narrower  use,  if  you 
will,  but  yet,  I  think,  legitimate  and  pleasant.  For  I  mean  that, 
at  last,  I  am  among  a  chosen  band  of  men,  who,  amid  differences 
of  detail,  doubtless,  think  religiously  as  I  think,  are  called  by  the 
same  name — noun  and  adjective  alike — and  are  united  with  me 
by  the  same  hopes,  aims  and  aspirations.  And,  so  I  can  say,  at 
least  for  a  brief  space — for  a  few  moments  in  the  hurried  march 
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of  time — (and  how  glad,  I  repeat,  I  am  to  say  it),  even  as  the  Shu- 
nammite  said  of  old,  though  with  a  diiference  of  significance, 
3PV  "OJK  W  lim  "I  dwell  among  my  own  people."  It  is  a  goodly 
saying. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  in  the  company  of  a  number  of 
leaders  of  Jewish  communities  who  to  a  large  extent  look  at  Jewish 
things  as  I  look  at  them,  and  are  knit  together  by  common  religious 
convictions.  I  am  present  at  a  Conference  of  Liberal  and  Reform 
Rabbis.  I  am  among  a  band  of  teachers  of  Liberal  Judaism.  You 
have  often  met  together  before,  and  thus  this  gathering  cannot 
stir  among  you  the  same  feelings  and  emotions  which  it  produces 
in  me.  But  you  will  not,  I  hope,  object  to  the  new-comer,  to  the 
stranger  in  your  gates — a  stranger  who  is  nevertheless  at  home — 
from  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  with  which 
his  heart  and  mind  are  full. 

I  will  allude  presently  to  our  differences,  but  for  the  moment, 
and  indeed  for  most  of  my  address,  I  want  to  speak  of  our  agree- 
ments, of  that  common  bond  which  unites  us  together,  of  these 
common  beliefs  and  hopes  which  justify  us  in  giving  to  ourselves, 
within  the  larger  group  of  which  we  form  a  part,  a  distinctive  and 
peculiar  appellation.  In  spite  of  differences,  we  have  a  common 
way  of  looking  at  religion  and  at  Judaism,  which  separates  us — for 
it  is  right  to  recognize  separations  as  well  as  agreements — from 
that  other  older  group  of  Jews  who  call  themselves  traditionalists 
or  orthodox.  This  common  way  of  looking  at  religion  and  at 
Judaism,  these  common  beliefs  and  hopes,  separate  us  also  from 
that  newest  group  of  all,  who,  I  have  found,  exist  in  America  as 
they  exist  in  Europe, — the  Jews  who  call  themselves  "adherents  of 
historical  Judaism"  or  'middle  party  men'  or  the  'mediatizers.' 
From  all  these  we,  who  call  ourselves  Reformers  or  Liberals,  though 
united  to  them  by  beliefs  of  the  deepest  moment,  as  well  as  by 
memories  and  ties  of  the  gravest  import,  are  yet  separated  and  dis- 
tinct. And  when  I  realize  who  you  are,  leaders  and  teachers  in 
Israel,  a  goodly  band  in  number,  and  all  united  together  by  the 
bond  of  Liberalism  or  Reform,  I  can  not  help  feeling  glad  at  heart ; 
I  can  not  help  feeling  strengthened,  stimulated,  encouraged. 

For  I  want  to  tell  you  something.    Do  we  not  all  know  how  it 
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helps  us  when  somebody  thinks  well  of  us,  when  somebody  tells 
us  that  we  have  been  of  use  to  him  (I  mean  'use7  in  a  moral  or  spir- 
itual or  religious  sense)  ?  We  may  think  to  ourselves :  "Oh,  if 
he  but  knew  me  as  I  really  am.  I  am  not  worthy  of  his  good  opin- 
ion. How  can  I  really  have  done  him  good  ?"  We  may  think  that, 

and  humility  is  always  right  and  serviceable, — but  nevertheless 

the  knowledge  that  our  friend  does  think  well  of  us,  that  somehow 
we  have  helped  him,  stirs  and  stimulates  us  to  become  better  than 
we  as  yet  are,  to  grow  more  worthy  of  our  friend's  judgment,  to 
deserve  the  help  which  we  have  given  him  more  fully.  Well,  then, 
perhaps,  it  may  stimulate  you  to  even  more  higher  issues  when  I 
tell  you  how  in  England  isolated  Liberals  here  and  there,  now 
united,  many  of  them,  in  a  special  Union  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Liberal  cause,  have  looked  hopefully,  and  still  look  hopefully, 
to  you — to  you  across  the  seas,  in  this  far  land,  already  so  great, 
yet  assuredly  destined  to  become  still  greater.  We  know  that  you, 
like  all  other  human  beings,  that  your  creations,  like  all  other 
products  of  man,  are  not  perfect.  We  know  that  you  have  had, 
and  still  perhaps  have,  your  vagaries,  errors,  excesses  and  defects. 
We  know  that  you  freely  criticise  each  other,  and  we  surmise  that 
here  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  with  us  in  the  Old  World,  the 
personal  element  is  not  always  wholly  excluded,  but  for  all  that, 
in  spite  of  that,  we  still  have  looked,  and  we  still  look,  to  you.  As 
your  country  is  great  already,  but  surely  destined  to  become  yet 
greater,  so  we  trust  and  believe  it  will  be  with  your  Judaism.  That 
too  will  become  still  greater, — that  liberal,  reform,  progressive, 
spiritual  Judaism  which  you  are  building  up  and  developing,  and 
to  which  we  too  would  seek  to  render  our  humbler  tribute  of  ser- 
vice and  of  faith. 

The  new  birth,  the  new  outlook,  came  to  you  from  the  Old 
World,  from  Germany.  But  Germany  for  a  time  fell  back,  though 
Germany  is  rapidly  again  coming  to  the  fore.  You  remained  true 
to  the  new  light,  the  new  hopes,  the  new  beliefs:  you  sought  to 
apply  them  in  practice,  to  make  a  correspondence  between  faith  and 
life.  You  adopted  and  adapted;  you  developed  and  went  forward. 
And  now  the  ferment  has  begun  again  in  the  old  countries :  the 
tide  of  Liberalism  has  flowed  back  eastwards,  and  the  Liberal 
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movement,,  to  which  you  have  remained  true  and  staunch,  and 
which  you  have  cherished  and  held  high,  has  become  again  alive, 
and  is  again  making  progress,  in  Germany,  its  original  home,  in 
England  and  in  France. 

Therefore  we  are  grateful  to  you,  and  it  is  fitting,  as  it  is  pleas- 
ant, to  record  and  to  express  our  gratitude.  We  are  grateful  to 
you  in  spite  of  your  mistakes  and  your  crudities,  which  you  your- 
selves make  no  effort  to  hide,  and  which  sometimes  you  are  perhaps 
inclined  to  emphasize  too  severely.  I  admit  that  I  know  very  little 
about  them,  but  ignorant  as  I  am,  I  would  feel  nevertheless  in- 
clined to  say:  "Do  not  worry  about  mistakes  and  crudities  too 
sorely:  they  are  signs  of  life:  they  are  youthful  growing  pains: 
they  have  usually  been  made  from  a  rigEt  motive.  We  must  not, 
you  must  not,  take  them  too  seriously.  Even  in  correcting  thorn, 
regard  them  hopefully  as  the  emblems  of  youth,  as  the  symbols  of 
vigour."  You  have  kept  Liberal  Judaism,  in  fact  and  idea,  fresh 
and  keen  and  strong,  and  you  are  keeping  it  so  still.  Trials  and 
difficulties  have  come  to  you :  you  have  them  among  you  now :  there 
are  fresh  problems,  such  as  none  forty  years  ago  could  have  im- 
agined or  foreseen.  But  these  trials  and  problems  will  not,  I  feel 
convinced,  be  too  much  for  you.  Let  them  be  but  as  grist  to  your 
mill :  let  them  be  regarded  as  difficulties  suited  and  fitted  for  your 
manhood  and  your  faith  to  wrestle  with  and  to  overcome. 

I  have  heard  and  I  have  read  of  you — 'the  rumour  thereof  has 
reached  'my  ears' — ,  but  now  I  have  come  to  see  you  face  to  face, 
and  the  sight  fills  me  with  fresh  hope  and  renewed  courage.  In 
the  words  of  the  old  formula,  I  feel  inclined  to  thank  God  'who 
has  preserved  me  alive  and  permitted  me  to  enjoy  this  season.' 
And  turning  to  you  I  would  say:  Tlease,  Sirs,  do  still  better 
than  you  have  yet  done,  and  please,  Sirs,  above  all  things,  stick 
together/  Bear  with  each  other,  bear  with  yourselves.  It  is  some- 
times so  much  harder  to  bear  with  oneself  than  with  others,  but, 
nevertheless,  bear  with  yourselves.  Hold  the  faith  with  high  cour- 
age and  devotion.  Hold  it  and  transmit  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  you,  and  who  are  to  reap  the  fruit  of  your  labours.  Hold 
the  faith  with  courage,  but  also  hold  it  with  wisdom,  and  hold  it 
with  knowledge. 
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It  used  sometimes  to  be  said  by  hostile  critics  in  England  that 
Liberal  Judaism  meant  unlearned  Judaism,  and  especially  did  it 
mean  that  in  America.  The  reproach  is  surely  now,  in  every  part 
of  it,  untrue.  In  Germany  were  not  Geiger  and  Holdheim  not 
merely  great  Liberals,  but  also  men  of  vast  learning,  and  today, 
when  for  the  first  time  a  book  has  to  be  written  on  the  Systematic 
Theology  of  Judaism,  have  not  the  editors  of  the  series,  in  which 
that  book  was  to  appear,  to  come  to  America,  and  to  a  distinguished 
Liberal  Jew  in  America,  for  the  best  man  to  produce  it?  Liberal 
Judaism  may  be  learned  Judaism,  just  as  much  as  any  other  phase 
and  variety  of  our  common  faith. 

Once  more,  then,  you  representatives  of  all  shades  and  degrees 
of  Liberal  Judaism,  you,  who  in  spite  of  differences,  look  the  same 
way,  who  share  the  same  hopes,  are  cheered  and  strengthened  and 
held  together  by  the  same  aspirations  and  beliefs,  I  greet  you  and 
hail  you  from  my  heart  to-day. 

Now  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  common  beliefs,  common  aims, 
common  aspirations.  Is  it  possible  for  me  very  roughly,  very 
briefly,  to  define  or  describe  these,  and  shall  I  carry  you  all  with 
me  in  the  attempt?  I  am  not  wholly  certain,  for  it  may  be  that 
one  portion  of  the  common  bond,  which,  as  I  think,  unites  you 
and  me  and  all  of  us  together,  may  not  be  approved  or  agreed  to 
by  one  or  other  of  those  here  present.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is- 
possible  that  a  portion  of  the  bond,  which  seems  essential  to  this 
one  or  that,  may  by  me  be  omitted,  and  perhaps  have  rightly  to  be 
added  hereafter.  It  would  be  pleasant,  indeed,  if  while  there  was 
something  to  add,  there  was  nothing  to  subtract.  In  any  case  the 
attempt  must  be  made,  so  that  it  may  not  be  said  of  me  that  I  am 
not  able,  or  have  not  ventured,  to  define  my  meaning  or  to  go  be- 
yond empty  and  vague  generalities.  What,  then,  as  I  conceive  it, 
is  the  common  bond,  what  are  the  common  beliefs,  aims  and  aspir- 
ations ? 

First  among  them,  I  would  place  a  certain  new  attitude,  involv- 
ing a  modified  belief,  toward  the  sacred  Books,  towards  Bible  and 
Talmud,  towards  Pentateuchal  and  Rabbinic  law.  No  longer  can 
we  declare  that  we  believe  with  perfect  faith  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  Maimonidean  creed.  We  occupy  a 
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new  position  towards  authority,  for  we  do  not  recognize  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  any  book  or  code.  I  need  not  go  into  these  mat- 
ters in  detail.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  explain  that  our  freedom  is 
not  license,  and  that  before  the  authority  of  the  moral  law,  recog- 
nized in  conscience,  and  by  conscience,  as  having  its  ultimate  source 
in  God,  we  too  bow  down  in  reverent  homage  and  in  free  self-sur- 
render. All  this  and  more  before  the  present  audience  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon  or  developed.  All  I  would  here  say  is  to  acknowl- 
edge, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  maintain,  upon  the  other,  that  this  new 
attitude  towards,  this  new  belief  respecting,  the  Bible  and  the  Tal- 
mud do  constitute  a  marked  difference  in  our  Judaism  from  the 
Judaism  of  our  forefathers  or  the  Judaism  of  orthodox  believers  at 
the  present  day.  He  who  honestly  believes  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
the  absolute,  perfect,  immutable  word  of  God,  that  it  was  all  writ- 
ten down  by  Moses,  that  all  the  laws  in  it,  moral,  civic,  ceremonial 
alike,  were  dictated  to  Moses  by  God,  that  all  the  stories  and  mir- 
acles recorded  in  it  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis  onwards 
happened  exactly  as  they  are  alleged  to  have  happened, — such  a 
one,  though  united  to  us  by  beliefs  of  still  more  far  reaching  im- 
portance,—  is  also  separated  from  us  by  a  gulf  of  magnitude  of 
which  it  were  foolish  and  unfair  to  deny.  And  yet  such  a  one,  I 
take  it,  is  a  true  representative  of  orthodox  Judaism,  of  Judaism 
as  practically  everybody  believed  it  from  the  days  of  the  Maccabees 
to  the  days  'of  Mendelssohn. 

But  one  more  word  I  do  want  to  say  about  the  first  portion  of 
our  common  bond.  It  is  this.  Our  new  attitude,  our  new  belief, 
about  Bible  and  Talmud  are  not  as  our  opponents  would  fain  as- 
sert a  purely  negative  attitude,  a  purely  destructive  belief.  Far 
from  that.  It  is  a  liberating  and  emancipating  belief  with  im- 
mense, positive  implications.  It  implies  a  new  and  grander  con- 
ception of  God  and  of  His  relation  to  man.  It  implies  a  new  and 
grander  view  of  God  in  history,  and  of  the  action  of  the  divine 
spirit.  It  implies  a  new  and  grander  conception  of  authority  and 
freedom,  and  of  the  meaning  of  autonomous  morality.  Our  new 
attitude — this  portion  of  the  common  bond — is  constructive  and 
enlarging. 

Then,  secondly,  and  partly  as  a  corollary  from  the  first  portion, 
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or  again,  from  another  point  of  view,  as  the  source  of  it,  I  would 
put  the  free  and  glad  and  fearless  acceptance  of  the  ascertained 
results  of  history,  criticism  and  science.  God  is  truth  and  the 
source  of  truth.  The  truth  can  never  harm  either  us  or  our  Ju- 
daism. We  welcome  truth,  we  bow  down  before  truth,  even  as  we 
bow  down  before  its  origin  and  source.  We  are  so  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Judaism,  so  sure  of  their  in- 
dependance  of  any  results  which  criticism  and  historical  inquiry 
may  have  to  discover  and  tell  us  about  books  and  ceremonies  and 
dates,  that  we  walk  fearlessly  and  with  head  erect.  We  look  crit- 
icism and  historical  enquiry  boldly  in  the  face;  their  conclusions 
will  never  shake  or  overturn  the  faith  which  is  in  us. 

Then,  next,  I  regard  as  third  portion  of  the  bond  our  de- 
termined desire,  our  resolute  aim,  to  bring  about  a  gradual  har- 
mony and  reconciliation  between  faith  and  conduct,  between  in- 
ward and  outward  religion.  We  want  to  create  for  ourselves  and 
for  others  a  life  of  unity,  a  consistent  life  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  jar  and  dissonance,  no  break  and  contrariety,  between  what  we 
believe  and  what  we  do,  between  our  private  and  our  public  acts  of 
worship  and  of  devotion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  aim  there  is  opportunity  for .  haste,  for  error,  for  follies. 
But  none  the  less  do  we  hold  to  our  aim,  and  recognize  its  right. 
We  offer  the  strongest  possible  opposition  to  that  sort  of  Judaism 
— it  emanated,  I  believe,  from  Breslau  and  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  Z.  Frankel  and  of  H.  Graetz — which  says :  'Believe  what 
you  please,  but  act  in  one  way  only.  Believe  what  you  please  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Pentateuchal  and  the  Rabbinical  laws  about  food — 
rabbit  and  hare,  meat  and  milk — but  nevertheless  observe  them  in 
their  entirety.'  We,  on  the  contrary,  say,  'Let  your  belief  and 
your  actions  form  a  unity :  let  your  doings  be  an  expression  of  be- 
lievings,  your  life  of  your  faith.'  Surely  this  portion  of  the  bond, 
like  the  former  portions,  constitutes  something  positive  and  in- 
spiring. Our  opponents  may  disagree  with  it  or  with  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  but  they  can  hardly  assert  that  it  is  negative  or  irre- 
ligious. For  this  aim  of  ours  is  emphatically  a  religious  aim;  we 
want  one  and  the  same  religion  to  express  itself  vitally  in  all  our 
actions,  and  to  recognize  itself  both  in  our  private  and  our  public 
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life.  The  public  worship  and  ceremonial  of  our  synagogues,  and 
the  private  worship  and  ceremonial  of  our  homes,  are  to  be  the  out- 
flow and  the  representation — justified  and  satisfying  alike  to  our 
reason  and  our  emotions — of  one  and  the  same  faith. 

Then,  fourthly,  as  the  next  portion  of  the  bond, — we  may,  in  a 
certain  sense,  regard  it  as  an  aspect  of  the  preceding,  third  portion 
—I  would  place  our  aspiration,  or  our  desire,  to  bring  about  an  ef- 
fective reconciliation  of  the  claims  upon  Judaism  of  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future.  Such  a  reconciliation,  such  a  wise  appor- 
tionment of  three  insistent  claims,  is  no  easy  task,  and  here  again 
we  see  that  hard  is  the  good.  But  we  do  not  despair,  remembering, 
as  we  saw  and  said  before,  that  difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome. 
Judaism  is  an  historical  religion,  and  a  distinctively  historical  re- 
ligion we  desire  that  it  shall  remain.  But  Judaism,  as  we  all,  I 
think,  believe,  is  also  a  universal  religion,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  become 
a  universal  religion  is  its  goal.  For  us  who  live  in  western  lands 
there  are  special  questions  and  problems  involved  in  our  desired  re- 
concilement of  past  and  present  and  future.  How  far  can  and 
should  oriental  customs  be  observed  in  a  western  environment? 
How  far  must  history  yield  to  the  pressure  of  outward  circum- 
stance? Here  looms  up  the  gigantic  question  of  the  Sabbath.  We 
may  not  all  work  out  the  reconcilement  in  the  same  ways  and  along 
the  same  lines.  But  that  there  is  need  of  reconcilement,  that  pres- 
ent and  future  have  their  urgent  claim  as  well  as  the  past — in  that 
we  are  all  greed.  We  are  all  agreed,  I  take  it,  that  we  must  not  so 
magnify  the  claims  of  the  past,  or  the  need  for  preserving  the 
links  with  history,  that  we  run  the  grave  risk  lest  in  the  future 
there  remain  no  religious  Jews  for  whom  those  historic  links  will 
have  been  preserved.  Here,  again,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
our  aim  is  a  great  one  and  well  worthy  of  the  best  thinking  of  the 
finest  men.  And  while  it  is  essentially  our  aim,  it  is  only  we,  I 
think,  who  are  able,  or  have  the  means,  to  solve  it  or  fulfill  it.  For 
it  is  only  we  who  stand  in  free  reverence  before  the  past,  and  look 
in  trustful  reverence  towards  the  future.  We  need  not  say:  'It  is 
the  Law.  We  can  not  teach  it/  We  need  not  say:  'God  is  not 
with  us  as  He  was  with  our  fathers/  For  we  believe  that  His  spirit 
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is  with  us  still,  and  so,  hard  as  our  task  is,  high  as  our  aim,  we  lack 
not  confidence,  we  lack  not  hope. 

Lastly,  I  place  as  the  fifth  portion  of  the  bond,  an  aspiration  or  a 
belief  which,  in  one  sense,  is  common  to  all  Jews,  but  which,  I 
think,  only  we  Liberals  consider  should  have  any  influence  upon 
our  religious  action  or  institutions. '  It  is  the  aspiration  or  belief 
that  Judaism  is  to  become,  at  last,  not  merely  the  religion  of  one 
race,  but  of  many  races,  not  merely  of  one  people,  but  of  many 
peoples.  And  by  Judaism  I  take  it  that  we  mean,  not  merely  one 
or  two  abstract  doctrines,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God, 
but  our  religion  as  a  whole,  including  its  doctrines  and  its  worship, 
its  inward  faith  and  its  outward  form. 

These,  then,  are  our  common  beliefs,  hopes,  aspirations 

These  things  constitute  our  bond  of  union.  These  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  specifically  liberal  Judaism.  I  think  that  these  five 
teachings  or  ideals  are  common  to  us  all.  They  unite  us  all  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  or  should  I  rather  say  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  London,  Paris  and  Berlin? 
And  do  they  not  also  bind  together  all  of  us  whatever  our  shades 
of  differences,  our  grades  and  our  varieties?  And  pray  observe 
what  is  now  to  follow.  In  the  common  beliefs  and  aspirations 
which  I  have  thus  described  and  defined,  there  was  nothing  of  con- 
venience and  very  little  of  environment.  Environment,  indeed,  en- 
terered  into  the  fourth  portion  of  the  common  bond,  but  only  into 
one  part  or  aspect  of  that  portion,  and  not  at  all,  I  think,  into  any 
of  the  other  portions.  The  questions  of  environment  have,  from 
one  point  of  view,  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  They  are  not  pri- 
mnry,  but  secondary  questions,  though  it  happens  that  one  par- 
ticular problem  of  environment  is,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of 
gigantic  practical  importance.  Let  me  put  what  I  mean  in  as  em- 
phatic a  way  as  I  can.  Suppose  that  the  Zionist  ideal  were  ful- 
filled tomorrow,  suppose  that  you  and  I  and  every  other  Jew  in  the 
world  were  living  in  Palestine  as  members  of  the  Jewish  State,  I 
contend  that  we  all  could  and  should  be  liberal  Jews,  and  that 
LiWal  Judaism  would  still  be  our  religion.  I  even  contend  (I 
will  pav  a  word  as  to  this  later  on)  that  the  five  portions  of  the 
common  bond  would  still  remain  untouched  and  unharmed,  still 
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remain  as  the  substance  of  our  common  beliefs  and  our  common 
aspirations. 

If  Liberal  Judaism  were  a  mere  matter  of  environment,  still 
more,  of  course,  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  (a  charge 
which  we  all  repel  with  some  scorn  and  indignation),  it  would 
have  failed  already  and  long  ago.  But  it  has  not  failed:  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly alive. 

How  best  to  preserve  Judaism  in  our  western  environment, 
where  a  minority  of  Jews  live  amid  a  vast  majority  of  Christians 
is  doubtless  a  matter  of  enormous  importance  and  difficulty.  Yet 
with  all  the  big  questions  which  it  involves  it  is  not  really  of  the 
essence  of  Liberal  Judaism.  After  all,  the  question  of  preservation 
is  common  to  all  forms  of  Judaism  alike,  though,  as  we  believe, 
from  our  freer  point  of  view,  and  because  we  can  so  much  more 
easily  open  our  eyes  and  see,  we  are  in  a  far  better  position  to  find 
palliatives  or  solutions. 

Two  things  strike  me  here.  The  origin  or  occasion  of  a  matter 
or  a  cause  must  not  be  confused  with  its  essence.  Liberal  Judaism 
may  have  started  with  questions  of  environment  or  even  of  outward 
decency,  but  nevertheless  it  is,  in  itself,  and  in  its  full  development, 
more  and  other  than  they.  That  is,  I  think,  important  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind.  And  then,  let  us  not  be  wrongly  influenced  by  what 
our  opponents  say  of  us.  There  is  a  right  influence  and  a  wrong  in- 
fluence to  be  obtained  from  adverse  criticism.  A  wrong  influence 
is  when  we  are  so  often  told  that  we  are  this  and  that,  that  at  last 
we  come  to  believe  that  it  is  true.  Perhaps  we  even  seek  to  explain 
it,  and  justify  it,  whereas  really  all  the  time  there  is  a  fundamental 
inaccuracy. 

Liberal  Judaism  is  not  merely  a  western  Judaism  which  seeks 
to  adapt  itself  to  modern  environment;  still  less  is  it  a  Judaism  of 
expediency,  and  least  of  all  is  it  a  Judaism  of  convenience.  Es- 
sentially it  is  only  a  Judaism  of  adaptation  to  modern  environment 
if  we  include  in  the  words  'modern  environment'  all  the  true  dis- 
coveries of  history,  criticism  and  science,  with  all  the  true  develop- 
ments of  ethical  and  religious  thought,  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Liberal  Judaism,  as  I  contend,  is  the  Judaism  of  today,  but  it  is 
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not,  in  its  essence,  American  Judaism,  or  English  Judaism,  or 
German  Judaism.  If  we  lived  in  Palestine  or  Mesopotamia  it 
would  be  our  Judaism  still. 

Liberal  Judaism  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  vital 
combination  of  beliefs  and  aspirations.  It  is  not  a  number  of  ex- 
ternalities. It  is  not  English  in  the  public  service  rather  than 
Hebrew;  it  is  not  bare  heads  instead  of  hats,  except  in  so  far  as 
these  and  other  details  imply  and  express  our  new  attitude  and 
convictions  towards  authority  and  tradition.  All  these  matters 
are  secondary. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  and  for  similar  reasons,  I  would  deny 
that  Liberal  or  Eeform  Judaism  has  any  essential  connection  with 
expediency,  except  in  so  far  as,  in  addition  to  the  freer  attitude 
towards  authority  and  tradition  and  the  frank  openeyedness  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  Liberal  Jews  are  filled  with  an  intense 
desire  for  all  living  Jewish  souls  to  be  religious  and  to  have  re- 
ligion. I  have  heard  the  view  expressed  from  orthodox  lips  that 
God  will  always  preserve  enough  witnesses  to  His  perfect  Law.  The 
indifference  of  these,  the  apathy  of  those,  the  apostacy  of  a  third 
group,  the  total  non-religiousness  of  a  fourth,  can  be  viewed  with 
comparative  unconcern.  Let  them  go :  God  will  always  look  after 
His  own.  There  will  always  be  enough  men  who  are  willing  to 
live  and  die  for  the  Torah.  Sooner  let  a  thousand  souls  be  alien- 
ated from  religion  (and  is  it  not  their  own  fault?)  rather  than 
one  conscious  deviation  from  the  mandate  of  the  Pentateuchal  and 
the  Eabbinic  Law.  Well,  for  those  who  in  honesty  and  full  con- 
viction are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  Code  books,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  perhaps  a  bad  consolation  is  better  than  none.  But 
Liberal  Judaism  and  Liberal  Jews  have  very  different  feelings. 
To  them  that  a  single  Jewish  soul  should  live  and  die  without  re- 
ligion and  the  conscious  acceptance,  and  the  inspiring  remem- 
brance, of  the  Divine  Call,  is  a  calamity  an 3.  an  accusation.  To 
them  indifference  and  apathy  and  irreligion  are  worse,  far  worse, 
than  organs,  mid  English,  and  bare  heads,  and  Sunday  services. 

If  changes  and  adaptations  of  this  kind  be  called  concessions  to 
convenience  and  expediency,  so  be  it.  We  will  not  be  frightened 
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from  right  doing,  and  from  the  desire  to  save  and  gather  in,  by 
the  noise  of  criticism. 

Yet  with  all  these  concessions,  if  some  choose  to  call  them  so, 
with  all  these  changes  and  adaptations,  I  dare  to  say,  and  I  want 
to  urge,  that  Liberal  Judaism  is  not  an  easy  Judaism,  but  a  hard 
Judaism.  It  is  not,  easier  than  Traditional  Judaism,  but  harder. 
It  is  harder  to  be  nobly  free  than  to  be  bound  to  the  letter  of  a 
code.  Every  phase  of  Judaism  is  hard,  but  our  Judaism  is,  from 
one  high  point  of  view,  the  hardest  of  all.  In  the  highest  and 
best  sense  it  is  a  hard  religion,  for  it  makes  great  demands  upon 
the  mind  and  the  will  of  those  who  accept  it.  It  is  hard  to  live 
in  the  world  and  to  be  not  of  the  world.  It  is  harder  in  some  ways 
to  be  a  true  Jew,  with  the  thought  of  God  in  your  mind,  outside 
the  ghetto  than  within  it.  It  is  harder,  in  one  sense,  to  live  the 
religious  life  without  a  multiplicity  of  forms  than  with  them.  But 
Liberal  Judaism  dares  to  ask  that  men  and  women  shall  be  equal 
to  this  hardness  and  even  make  it  their  opportunity.  Liberal  Ju- 
daism., like  every  religion  worth  its  salt,  asks  for  sacrifice;  it  dares 
to  believe  that  it  can  find  men  and  women  who  will  realize  that  a 
living  Judaism,  a  Judaism  which  does  not  conflict  with  reason  or 
conscience  or  feeling,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  supports  and  de- 
velops them,  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  demands.  Liberal 
Judaism  has  its  difficulties  and  its  trials :  it  is  not  a  soft  religion. 
It  asks  for  the  whole  man,  the  whole  woman.  It  believes  that  the 
time  has  come  when,  in  America  and  Europe  at  all  events,  what  it 
asks  for  can  be  given.  It  believes  that  its  demands  are  not  beyond 
the  developed  manhood  and  womanhood  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
But  it  also  demands  much  because  it  holds  that  it  can  give  much. 
It  can  inspire  men's  lives  with  the  passion  for  righteousness  and 
the  love  of  God.  It  feels  within  itself  the  power,  right  within  the 
modern  world  and  modern  conditions,  to  produce  its  heroes  and 
above  all  its  saints.  So  it  goes  forward  upon  its  great  task  with 
faith,  with  gladness  and  with  hope. 

And  now  I  want  to  show  that  I  did  not,  at  the  outset,  use  the 
expression  'disconnected  remarks/  idly  and  to  no  purpose.  I  want 
to  make  a  digression,  or  at  all  events  to  touch  upon  a  matter  un- 
related to  almost  everything  that  I  hare  yet  said.  Yon  will  re- 
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member  the  five  portions  of  the  common  bond  that  unites  the 
Liberal  Jews  of  every  wing  and  section,  as  I  conceive,  together.  I 
now  ask,  Does  what  I  then  said  imply  that,  to  me,  no  Zionist,  and 
shall  I  even  add  for  completeness'  sake,  no  Territorialist,  can  be  a 
Liberal  Jew  ?  that  no  Liberal  Jew  can  be  a  Zionist  ? 

I  answer,  No.  A  certain  kind  of  Zionist  can  harly  be  an  ad- 
herent of  Liberal  Judaism.  A  Liberal  Jew  can  hardly  be  a  certain 
kind  of  Zionist.  But  the  cross  cleavage  which  Zionism  produced  in 
Jewry  is  not  an  unreal  one.  We  know  that  both  in  the  Zionist  and 
anti-Zionist  ranks  (at  least  this  is  so  in  Europe,)  there  are  Liberals 
and  Traditionalists.  So  far  as  I  see  things,  the  presence  of  both 
in  either  party  is  not  unjustified  and  not  inconsistent.  I  am  here 
only  concerned  with  the  Liberal  who  is  a  Zionist,  and  in  respect 
to  him  I  want  to  say  what  follows : 

A  Liberal  Jew  may  hold  these  two  opinions.  He  may  believe 
that  for  an  indefinite  period  Anti-Semitism  is  extremely  likely  to 
occur  in  every  country  where  there  are  enough  Jews.  In  one  form 
or  another,  he  may  believe,  that  Anti-Semitism  will  continue  to 
exist  all  over  the  world  for  a  very  prolonged  time.  Therefore,  he 
may  hold  that,  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Jewish  race,  the 
only  hope  or  chance  of  fair  and  free,  full  and  quiet  and  happy  de- 
velopment is  for  them  to  live  together  in  one  land,  and  that  land 
their  own.  He  may  deeply  regret  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has 
come,  but  none  the  less  he  may  declare  to  us  that  he  holds  it  in  all 
sinceretv.  and  that  to  ignore  facts  Avhen  they  are  unpleasant  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  and  is  but  the  protection  of  the  coward  or  the 
fool. 

That,  then,  is  his  first  opinion,  and  his  second  is  this.  For  the 
religious  life  and  for  the  preservation  of  Judaism  it  is  imperative 
that  Jews,  like  other  men,  should  consecrate  to  rest  and  religion 
one  regular  day  in  seven.  The  Sabbath  of  Judaism  is  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week.  The  Sabbath  of  the  whole  western  world  is  the 
first  day  in  the  week.  Or  to  put  it  less  dogmatically  and  more 
simply,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  happens  to  be  one  dav,  the  Sab- 
bath of  everybody  else  happens  to  be  another  day.  Now  in  the 
Western  world  yon  must  do  as  your  neighbors  do  as  regards  work 
and  rest.  When  they  work,  you,  the  tiny  minority,  must  work,  and 
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probably,  too,  and  more  and  more,  when  they  rest,  you,  the  tiny 
minority,  will  rest  likewise.  You  cannot,  therefore,  observe  your 
own  Sabbath;  but  also  you  cannot  transfer  it.  You  can  rest  on 
Sunday,  but  you  can  not  make  a  holy  day  of  Sunday.  You  can 
not  consecrate  it  religiously  unto  God.  Hence  the  Jew,  on  the 
horns  of  dilemma,  must  more  and  more  become  a  religionless 
animal,  and  in  this  description  of  his  future,  the  noun  (as  the  se- 
quence of  the  adjective)  has  a  certain  dread  correctness  and  signifi- 
cance. Your  Sabbath  afternoon,  your  Friday  evening,  and  your 
Sunday  morning  services,  are,  the  supposed  Liberal  Jew  may  tell 
you,  mere  palliatives.  They  will  not  serve  our  turn.  There  is  only 
one  real  remedy,  however  much  we  may  regret  it.  The  Jews  must 
live  altogether  in  their  own  land,  when  the  Saturday  Sabbath  can 
again  freely  be  theirs.  Thus  from  the  two  opinions  which  our 
Liberal  Jew  holds,  he  draws  one  and  the  same  conclusion :  to  each 
there  is  the  same  moral. 

Nevertheless,  though  these  are  his  opinions  and  his  inferences, 
there  is  surely  no  reason  wjiy  he  should  not  also  believe  in  Liberal 
Judaism.  He  may  believe  and  desire  that,  when  the  Jews  are  liv- 
ing together  in  their  own  land,  the  religion  which  they  will  pro- 
fess will  more  and  more  become  Liberal  Judaism.  Why  not?  He 
may  think  that  many  Traditionalists  would  be  more  willing  to 
make  practical  changes  in  Palestine  than  in  the  Diaspora.  He 
may  also  honestly  desire  that  the  full  Jewish  religion  (as  apart 
from  the  mere  Jewish  nationality)  may  spread,  in  faith  and  rite, 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  race.  He  may  ar^uo:  "Be- 
cause I  am  in  one  sense  a  Nationalist,  and  believe  in  a  future  for 
the  Jewish  nation,  I  do  not  therefore  believe,  on  the  contrary  I 
disbelieve,  in  a  national  religion.  An  historical  religion,  yes ; 
a  national  religion,  no." 

Such  is  my  defense  for  the  Liberal  Jew  who  is  also  a  Zionist, 
though  when  you  have  -to  make  a  defense  for  another  man,  who 
represents  a  side  which  is  not  your  own,  you  are  very  liable,  I 
admit,  to  make  mistakes.  I  may,  therefore,  have  made1  sonic,  but 
I  ran  the  risk,  because  I  am  very  anxious  to  keep  all  Liberal  Jews 
together,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  on  other  matters  which 
may  also  affect  the  Jews.  And  just  as  T  want  to  keep  the  Zionist 
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Liberal  within  the  liberal  ranks,  so  I  want,  and  much  more  earn- 
estly and  keenly,  to  unite  and  keep  together  Liberal  Jews  all  over 
the  world,  in  spite  of  their  national  distinctions  and  varieties.  1 
want  them  all  to  recognize  and  remember  the  deep  underlying 
agreements.  Let  us  learn  from  our  differences  to  correct  our  own 
onesidednesses.  There  are  varieties  of  Liberal  Judaism  in  Amer- 
ica, but  all  these  varieties  will  probably  differ  a  good  deal,  at  least 
in  outward  manifestation  and  appearance,  from  Liberal  Judaism 
in  Germany  or  England  or  France.  One  side  of  Liberal  Judaism 
may  appeal  most  to  one  nation,  and  a  second  side  of  it  to  another 
nation.  The  reconciliation  of  past  and  present  and  future  may 
be  carried  out  differently  in  different  lands.  The  different  con- 
ditions of  the  Jews  in  the  different  countries  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  may  also  affect  the  practical  carrying  out  of  prin- 
ciples which  are  common  to  us  all.  Even  the  principles — ,  even 
of  the  five  portions  of  the  common  bond — ,  some  may  seem  of 
greater  force,  and  may  be  more  fully  worked  out,  in  one  country 
than  in  another.  Yet  Liberal  Jews  we  all  are,  animated  by  a 
common  hope,  living  by  a  common  faith,  working  for  a  common 
end. 

I,  the  English  Liberal,  have  come  to  learn,  so  far  as  in  a  short 
and  hurried  visit  a  man  can  learn,  from  you.  Have  I  anything 
to  tell  you  of  us  ? 

At  one  time  I  had  intended  to  fill  my  paper  with  an  account 
of  English  Liberalism  and  English  Eeform.  But  I  thought  better 
of  this  partly  because,  as  regards  the  past,  it  is  a  thrice  told  and 
familiar  tale,  while  as  regards  the  present — there  is  some  promise, 
but,  so  far,  not  much  performance. 

The  Reform  Synagogue  which  was  started  in  London  in  the 
year  1842  had  a  somewhat  special  origin,  and  has  had  a  some- 
what peculiar  history.  It  illustrates  my  contention  that  Reform  may 
begin  through  causes  and  occasions  which  are  not,  in  themselves, 
essentially  connected  with  itself.  The  Reform  Synagogue  was 
founder!  through  the  refusal  of  the  existing  congregations  and 
their  governing  bodies  to  make  any  changes  in  certain  outward 
form's,  in  certain  externalities  of  worship.  Order,  decency  and 
'•Lr;ird  for  dignity  and  heanty  were  sought  for;  more  frequent 
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pulpit  instruction  was  required,  and  a  service  less  inordinately 
long.  The  refusal  of  these  moderate  requests  led  to  secession.  But 
so  far,  nothing,  I  believe,  had  been  said  about  doctrine.  \Vlujn, 
however,  the  new  synagogue  was  founded,  through  various  causes 
into  which  I  cannot  enter  here,  a  very  important,  though  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  change  of  doctrine  soon  emerged.  The  divinity  and 
absolute  authority  of  the  oral  or  Eabbinical  law  were  denied;  the 
divinity  and  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  Pentateuch 
were  strongly  maintained.  Thus  in  the  blessing  during  Taber- 
nacles reference  is  still  made  to  the  divine  order  to  gather  palm 
branches  and  to  dwell  in  booths,  but  in  the  service  for  Chanukah 
the  words  "who  has  commanded  us  to  kindle  the  light"  are  care- 
fully expunged.  S'O  this  English  Eeform  became  a  return  to 
the  simpler  rulings  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  for  that  very  reason, — 
because  it  clung  to  the  letter  of  Scripture — it  ran  the  same  risk 
which  the  Karaites  have  run,  the  risk  of  gradual  sterility  and 
fossilization.  In  private  life  the  members  were  taught  to  observe 
the  distinction  of  foods — for  these  distinctions  are  Pentateuchal — 
but  to  neglect  the  laws  about  meat  and  milk  for  these  rulings  are 
merely  Eabbinic.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Synagogue  was 
founded  at  a  time  when  even  the  beginnings  of  Biblical  criticism 
were  unknown  in  England.  Professor  Marks,  the  senior  minister 
of  the  Synagogue,  who  left  his  impress  deep  upon  its  members, 
devoutly  believed  in  the  Mosiac  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  and  in 
the  divinity,  perfection  and  immutability  of  all  its  laws.  This 
statement  would,  at  least,  be  wholly  true  of  the  first  thirty  years — 
the  most  important  and  fruitful  years — of  his  long  ministry.  The 
noble  and  distinguished  men  who  founded,  and  regularly  wor- 
shipped in,  fhe  Synagogue  were  all,  I  think,  devout  believers,  and 
faithful  and  punctilious  observers  of  those  Pentateuchal  laws  which 
they  had  been  taught  were  still  to  be  obeyed  outsfde  Palestine  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  My  uncle,  Sir  Francis  Gold- 
smid,  who  I  might  add  was  the  very  incarnation  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  a  fine  type,  perhaps  less  seen  now  than  formerly,  always 
walked  home  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  Westminister  on 
Friday  evenings  to  his  own  home  in  the  Eegenfs  Park — a  distance 
of  over  two  miles.  My  mother  often  told  the  story  how  once  in 
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the  old  coaching  days,  she  was  driving  down  on  Friday  with  her 
father  Sir  Isaac  Goldsmid — Sir  Francis  Goldsmid's  father — from 
London  to  Brighton.  A  delay  arose  at  some  halting  place  on  the 
way,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  Brighton  would  not  be  reached  until 
an  hour  after  Sabbath.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  she  vividly 
remembered  the  desperate  anxiety  of  her  father,  and  how  he  kept 
offering  the  most  enormous  bribes  to  the  driver  and  the  postilions 
if  by  any  possible  means — I  fear  even  the  law  against  cruelty  to 
animals  was  forgotten — they  could  reach  their  destination  before 
the  sun  had  sunk.  I  mention  this  anecdote,  which  is  authentic 
and  belongs  to  a  world  that  has  passed  away,  to  show  you  the  sort 
of  men  they  were  who  founded  the  Eeform  Synagogue  of  London. 
Naturally  enough  the  external  reforms  of  such  devout  believers 
did  not  go  far.  There  was  an  organ,  but  the  sexes,  except  in  the 
choir  who  were  hidden  behind  a  grating,  were  rigorously  separated, 
the  service  was  wholly  in  Hebrew,  and  the  heads  were  covered. 
The  second  days  of  the  holidays  were,  however,  abolished,  for  these, 
it  was  said,  had  positively  led  to  the  infringement  of  a  Biblical 
law:  God  told  Moses  that  unleaven  bread  was  to  be  eaten  for 
seven  days,  whereas,  in  violation  of  that  law,  Rabbinical  Jews  eat 
it  for  eight. 

As  the  Synagogue  was  started,  so  it  continued.  To  this  day  the 
service  has  not  essentially  changed,  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
stitution has  not  essentially  been  modified.  Synagogues  on  the 
same  lines  have  been  established  in  Manchester  and  at  Bradford. 
Thus  the  first  attempt  at  Reform  has  not,  so  far,  adopted  a  defi- 
nitely Liberal  position.  It  is  neither  quite  orthodox  nor  quite  re- 
form, but  it  has  taken  up  a  line  to  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  neither 
Germany  nor  America  offers  parellels  or  analogies.  Yet  even  as 
I  write,  partly  owing  to  circumstances  of  which  I  have  still  to 
speak,  a  fresh  movement  has  been  started  within  the  walls  of  the 
Synagogue  to  reform  its  services  in  the  direction  of  reading  half 
the  Sabbath  liturgy  in  the  vernacular  and  of  allowing  men  and 
women  to  sit  together.  It  is,  however,  significant  that  the  pro- 
moters of  these  changes,  which,  as  it  seems,  will  probably  be  car- 
ried, have  been  careful  to  point  out  in  a  written  manifesto  to  the 
seatholders  that  they  neither  ask  nor  desire  any  change  of  doctrine. 
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The  alterations  they  seek  are  limited  to  pure  externalities. 
Whether  the  changed  externalities  will  ever  lead  to  a  pronounced 
and  authorized  Liberal  teaching,  no  man  can  tell. 

I  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Jewish  Religious 
Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Liberal  Judaism,  to  give  it  its 
present  complete  title,  but  the  second  clause  after  the  word  'Union' 
represents  an  addition  to  the  original  appellation  which,  as  you 
will  hear,  indicates  a  new  development,  quite  unthought  of  at  the 
Union's  foundation  eight  years  ago.  The  Union  was  founded  by  a 
woman,  Miss  Lily  Montagu,  -one  of  the  foremost  women,  it  would 
be  more  right  to  say  the  foremost  woman,  in  Anglo-Jewry,  and 
perhaps  I  might  add  a  very  notable  and  noble  personality.  The 
Union  is  a  curious  example  of  an  institution  which  had  not  a 
distinctly  Liberal  or  Reform  origin,  being  driven  by  an  inward,  as 
well  as  an  outward  logic,  to  take  up  a  distinctively  liberal  attitude. 

Miss  Montagu  brought  together,  as  the  first  members  of  a  Com- 
mittee or  Governing  Body  of  the  Union,  a  number  of  persons  by 
no  means  all  of  the  same  views.  Though  most  of  them  were  strong 
Liberals,  all  were  not.'  They  were  united  by  two  convictions: 
First,  the  conviction  that  from  a  religious  point  of  view  much  was 
amiss  in  the  condition  of  English,  and  especially  of  London,  Jewry. 
Secondly,  the  conviction  that  the  old  statutory  services  of  the 
Synagogues  were  powerless  to  remedy  the  evil.  So  far  as  doctrine 
went,  the  Committee  put  forward  nothing  except  this:  that  there 
was  room  in  Judaism  for  more  than  one  representation  of  it,  both 
on  the  side  of  teaching  and  on  the  side  of  outward  form.  Hence 
they  determined,  first,  to  have  a  free  pulpit,  from  which  suitable 
persons,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  of  divers  opinions,  should  speak 
the  truth,  as  they  saw  it,  without  hindrance  or  correction:  and, 
secondly,  to  institute  Sabbath  afternoon  services,  which  should  be 
supplementary  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  the  statutory  services  of  the 
existing  synagogues.  They  would  form  no  separate  congregation, 
but  merely  hold  services  and  perhaps  some  classes  for  children. 
Some  of  the  Committee  had  keen  hopes  that  these  services  might 
before  long  be,  as  it  were,  linked  on  to,  and  held  in  the  building  of, 
one  of  the  existing  synagogues.  Two  orthodox  ministers  were  on 
the  original  Committee,  and  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reform 
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Synagogue.  The  Committee  determined  that  at  the  afternoon  ser- 
vices the  sexes  should  sit  together,  (upon  this  change  they  laid 
much  stress),  and  that  the  service  should  be  almost  entirely  in 
English.  It  was  thought  that  the  language  and  the  hour  of  the 
services  would  get  over  two  commonly  alleged  reasons  for  non- 
attendance  at  the  synagogues. 

Now  what  happened?  The  orthodox  party  saw  more  clearly 
than  we.  They  realized  that  the  one  doctrine  which  united  us, 
the  one  doctrine  which  we  did  declare  to  be  an  official  doctrine  of 
our  Union,  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  there  was  room  in  Judaism 
for  more  than  one  representation  of  it,  both  upon  the  inward  and 
the  outward  side, — that  this  one  doctrine  was  unorthodox,  liberal 
and  false.  For  orthodoxy  says  that  there  is  only  one  Judaism,  or 
at  least  only  one  right  Judaism,  and  that  no  other  Judaism  than 
this  must  be  admitted,  tolerated  or  encouraged.  Our  free  pulpit 
was  abhorrent,  for  our  free  pulpit  often  put  forth  very  markedly 
liberal  opinions.  Thus  the  Union  met  with  determined  opposition ; 
the  two  orthodox  ministers,  and  the  one  Eef orm  minister  were 
forced  to  resign,  and  the  Union  was  compelled  to  rely  wholly  upon 
its  lay  supporters  and  lay  preachers.  These  lay  preachers  all  hap- 
pened to  be  Liberals,  and  so  the  teaching  from  the  Union  pulpit 
took  more  and  more  habitually  a  definitely  liberal  hue. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Sabbath  afternoon  services  or  the 
'i  itself  proved  a  great  success.  The  membership  was  small 
and  soon  stationary;  the  attendances  at  the  services  were  meagre. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  some  of  us  began  to  feel  that  a  crisis 
was  inevitable.  There  were  frequent  troubles  and  dissensions  in 
our  composite  cabinet.  The  majority  on  the  Committee  came  to 
the  deliberate  conclusion  that  we  must  either  go  forward  or  close 
the  undertaking.  Mere  afternoon  services  without  a  minister, 
without  the  regular  adjuncts  and  opportunities  of  congregational 
life,  could  lead  to  no  permanent  result.  We  had  no  stability.  A 
definite  point  of  view;  a  deliberate  assumption  and  declaration  of 
the  Liberal  hope,  the  Liberal  doctrine,  were  also  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  large  majority  of  the  members  was  on  our  side.  And 
so,  to  everybody's  sorrow,  for  we  were  all  close  personal  friends,  the 
more  conservative  members  of  our  Committee  left  us;  their  places 
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were  filled  by  definite  and  eager  Liberals ;  a  homogeneous  governing 
body  was  secured,  and  we  set  forth  to  found  and  establish  a  new 
Liberal  Congregation  with  its  own  minister,  its  own  building,  and 
all  the  many  activities  of  distinct  congregational  life.  The  Union 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  renamed,  the  Jewish  Religious  Union 
for  the  Advancement  of  Liberal  Judaism.  Our  colours  are  nailed 
to  the  mast.  There  is  no  mistaking  them. 

And  that  is  all  that  I  have  here  to  tell  you.  For  the  new  chapter 
has  not  yet  got  further  forward.  But  all  here,  I  am  confident, 
trust  and  pray  that  this  new  chapter  may  have  a  prosperous  unfold- 
ing. To  us,  as  well  as  to  you,  many  problems  remain  to  be  ' solved 
as  we  go.7  For  our  aims  are,  from  one  point  of  view,  problems. 
The  reconciliation  of  faith  and  practice,  doctrine  and  life;  the  due 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  past,  present  and  future — these  and 
other  important  and  even  urgent  problems,  demand  all  the  tact  and 
learning,  all  the  insight  and  judgment,  which  we  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  solution.  They  are  all  the  harder,  and  need  the 
more  delicate  care,  because  of  those  other  problems  of  environment 
amid,  or  in,  which  they  have  to  be  grappled  with  and  overcome. 
Not  only  must  we  remember  again  and  again  that  hard  is  the  good, 
but  we  must  also  continually  bear  in  mind  that  truth  and  goodness 
are  not  necessarily  simple,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  complex 
and  many-sided.  And  another  thing  we  must  remember  too,  and 
that  is,  in  our  zeal  for  harmony  and  reconciliation  not  to  force 
the  pace,— to  recollect  that  a  certain  measure  of  compromise  (which 
does  not  mean  any  tampering  with  truth)  is  necessary  in  all  hu- 
man and  practical  affairs. 

Let  us  not  be  either  over  confident  or  despondent.  No  swag- 
ger, and  yet  no  hesitation.  Forbearing  to  each  other ;  united  over 
against  the  world. 

I  speak  for  myself,  who  know  my  own  environment,  and  not  for 
you  when  I  say :  let  us,  both  to  our  own  souls  and  to  the  Jewish  and 
the  non-Jewish  outer  world,  never  hesitate  as  to  our  own  good  right 
to  our  chosen  adjective  and  still  more  to  our  chosen  and  cherished 
noun.  We  stand  within  the  Jewish  fold,  and  nothing  that  men  can 
do  will  drive  us  out  of  it.  Though  we  be  misrepresented  and  mis- 
judged, though  we  be  mocked  and  ridiculed,  though  we  be  covered 
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with  invective  and  abuse,  liberal  Jews  we  are,  and  liberal  Jews  we 
will  remain. 

And  may  I  say  yet  one  more  word  before  I  close?  I  have  said 
that  Liberal  Judaism  is  no  easy  religion:  it  makes  upon  its  ad- 
herents a  big  and  a  persistent  claim.  It  is  specially  incumbent 
upon  us  to  bear  in  constant  mind,  and  to  teach  with  anxious  care, 
that  religion  is  manifested  and  expressed  not  only  in  righteousness 
and  social  service,— though  how  essential  these  are  I  need  not  men- 
tion,— and  not  only  in  public  worship  and  outward  institutions — 
though  the  importance  of  these  I  for  one  shall  never  minimize, — 
but  also,  and  most  essentially  of  all,  in  the  inner  and  spiritual  life. 
No  religious  community  is  in  a  healthy  condition  which  has  not, 
and  does  not  produce,  its  saints.  Liberal  Judaism  must  have  them, 
and  produce  them,  no  less,  I  pray  even  more,  than  any  other  phase 
of  our  common  religion.  WTiat  is  the  definition  of  a  saint  ?  I  will 
not  venture  to  say,  but  of  this  I  feel  sure  that  though  a  saint  is  a 
very  good  and  righteous  person,  a  very  good  and  righteous  person 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  saint.  And  this,  too,  I  think  I  know, 
that  saintliness  includes  humility  and  reverence  and  a  certain 
detachment  of  mind.  The  saint,  I  think, — though  none  may  be 
aware  of  it — communes  a  good  deal  with  God,  and  lives  much  in 
His  realized  presence.  The  saint,  as  his  name  implies,  has  suc- 
cessfully fulfilled  the  cardinal  commandment  of  Judaism.  He 
is  holy.  Few  of  us,  very  few,  can  be  saints,  but  we  can  all  set 
before  ourselves,  and  set  before  those  whom  we  have  to  influence 
and  to  teach,  the  high  ideal  of  sainthood. 
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REFORM   JUDAISM   PRIOR   TO   ABRAHAM   GEIGER,   OR 

THE    CONFLICT    BETWEEN    RATIONALISM    AND 

TRADITIONALISM  IN  ANCIENT  JUDAISM. 

BY  RABBI  JACOB  S.  RAISIN,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

The  fashion  has  recently  been  set,  by  those  who  desire  to  discredit 
Reform,  to  describe  it  as  a  parasitic  growth  or  a  foreign  graft  on 
the  tree  of  Judaism,  and  to  accuse  the  champions  of  the  Kultur- 
kampf,  which  rages  in  Jewry  for  the  last  century  or  more,  as  actu- 
ated in  their  warfare  by  the  wish  to  sell  the  Jewish  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  Christian  tolerance.  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  this  to  be 
true,  the  countercharge  c#n  easily  be  made  and  proven  that  Ortho- 
doxy itself  is  not  free  from  exotic  growths;  that  most  of  the  pre- 
cepts and  practices  which  bear  the  imprimatur  'of  conservatism,  are 
in  reality  foreign  adaptations,  a  sort  of  palimpsest  behind  which  a 
different  hand  can  readily  be  traced.1  But  apart  from  such  asper- 
sions which,  in  the  Talmud-phrase,  Lomaalin  vlo  meridin,  which  are 
prompted  by  the  "aboriginal  human  neophobia,"  and  remind  us  of 
the  similar  Catholic  taunts  with  regard  to  the  Christian  Reforma- 
tion— the  fact  is  that  the  Jewish  Reformation  is  neither  of  recent 
date  nor  due  solely  to  external  influences.  A  thousand  subtle  forces 
have  been  at  work  preparing  Judaism  for  the  revolution  which  was 
inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  is  still 
incomplete.  It  is  written  in  the  Bible,  repeated  in  the  Talmud, 
reiterated  in  rabbinic  literature  and,  as  a  limit  to  its  horizon,  we 
needs  must  look  back  to  the  origin  of  Orthodoxy  itself.  Modern 
Reform  was  adumbrated  at  the  early  dawn  of  Judaism;  it  is  the 


'See  Br.  R.  XLVIII.  9;  R.  H.  Ta.  (Tos.  "Middlbre")  ;  j.  R.  H.  i.  2.  4. 
Sefer  Hasidim,  No.  1106.  Chagiz  Mishnath  Hakhamim,  205.  Bernfeld, 
Daath.  Elohim,  I.  71-83,  Warsau  1897. 
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perfection  and  fruition  of  the  seed  sown  during  the  centuries.  As 
the  Talmud  is  the  Bible  explained,  so  is  Keform  Judaism  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud  evolved.  One  indeed  may  assert  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  there  never  was  a  period  in  Judaism  when  the  distinctive 
note  of  Reform  was  not  struck  loud  and  long;  that  continuous,  if 
not  homogeneous,  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to  select  the  essen- 
tials from  the  non-essentials,  to  eliminate  and  innovate  according 
to  what  appeared  fit  or  unfit  at  the  time  and  place;  and  that  our 
fearless  sages  hewed  to  the  line  and  recked  not  where  the  chips  did 
fall.  To  employ  a  figure  borrowed  from  the  Talmud,  the  religion  of 
Israel,  like  the  coin  struck  by  Abraham,  was  stamped  with  youth 
on  the  one  side  even  when  it  bore  the  engraving  of  age  on  the  other.2 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  though  not  without  much 
diffidence,  that  I  undertake,  in  obedience  to  your  request,  to  retell 
the  tale  of  the  Jewish  Reformation  and  to  reconstruct  and  outline 
the  history  of  our  movement  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be  deduced 
from  references  to  our  voluminous  literature.  Aware  as  I  am  of  the 
saying,  "Throw  not  a  stone  into  a  well  from  which  thou  didst 
drink,"3  I  devoutly  pray  that  none  may  misinterpret  my  sympathy 
with,  and  tender  respect  for,  all  that  is  good  and  uplifting  in  the 
conservative  wing  of  Judaism. 

At  the  same  time  I  hail  with  joy  those  enlightened  souls  who 
guided  our  religion  in  ascending  to  ever  loftier  levels ;  through  whose 
efforts  Judaism,  though  oft  transplanted,  has  sent  down  new  roots 
and  shot  forth  fresh  flowers  with  the  "rolling  of  the  suns;"  and  to 
whom  rabbis  of  to-day  are  largely  indebted  for  the  power  to  teach 
and  preach  "a  religion  that  makes  all  skepticism  absurd." 

I. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  deserves  a  leading  place  in  the  history 
of  Reform  Judaism,  not  only  because  it  is  first  in  point  of  time  but 
because  it  is  also  the  first  in  rank  of  the  literature  of  the  Jewish 
Reformation.  It  appeared  at  the  time  when  its  want  was  sorely 
felt.  The  long  reign  of  Mannasseh,  with  its  persecution  and  idolatry, 

*nit.  97b. 

•Tanhuma  "Mattoth,"  III. 
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undid  the  few  reforms  in  which  Hezekiah  sought  to  give  effect  to 
the  ideals  of  Isaiah,  and  uprooted  the  seed  sown  by  the  prophets. 
Bamoth  were  reintroduced ;  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Moloch  super- 
seded that  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  reformatory  efforts  of  Josiah  proved 
ineffectual  to  stem  the  tide  of  indifference  to,  and  defection  from, 
the  faith  of  the  fathers.  It  was  a  critical  period,  the  prototype  of 
many  more  which  have  occurred  in  the  annals  of  Judaism.  When 
every  attempt  failed,  a  Book  was  "found"  (c.  700  B.  C.  E.)  by  a 
liberal  priest  and  an  erudite  scribe,  a  Book  which,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  was  no  other  than  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (2 
Kings  xxi.  8  f.) .  It  was  the  first  text-book  of  Eeform  Judaism,  and 
its  author1  was  the  first  known,  or  rather  unknown,  Jew  who  applied 
what  Professor  Lazarus  calls  the  scheidung  und  sichtung  process  to 
the  teachings  and  practices  inculcated  by  his  predecessors.  Well  did 
he  know  how  to  breathe  through  it  whole-souled  devotion  to  God 
and  large-hearted  tenderness  toward  all  men. 

•  "In  the  language  of  a  loving  father  whose  son,  standing  before  a 
great  goal,  is  warned  not  to  lose  the  bright  future  before  him 
through  his  own  fault,  and  thus  become  an  object  of  scorn  and  dis- 
grace/'2 the  writer  appeals  "in  accents  which  all  can  still  understand 
...  to  motives  and  principles  which  can  never  lose  their  validity 
and  truth,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is."8  To  him, 
Jews  were  no  longer  slaves  (cf.  Lev.  xxv.  55),  but  children  whose 
Father  wishes  them  to  know  and  love  Him  (Deut.  iv.  35,  9 ;  xiv.  1 ; 
xxxii.  6),  and  who,  if  He  chasteneth  them,  it  is  "like  a  man  who 
chasteneth  his  son"  (viii.  6).  To  him,  priestly  exclusiveness  and 
sacerdotal  mysteries  are  of  little  consequence;  sacrifices  should  be 
restricted,  ceremonies  may  be  altered  (xii.  8;  xxix.  11-14),  and  even 
the  Sabbath  was  ordained  for  purely  humanitarian  reasons  (v.  15; 
cf.  E.r.  xx.  ii,  xxiii.  12) .  Not  the  select  few  but  all  of  Israel  was  to 
form  a  Hebrew  E  celesta,  a  priest-nation  (vi.  6  f. ;  cf.  Ex.  xix.  6), 


*An  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion  on  Deuteronomy  is  now  run- 
ning in  Hashshiloah  (Feb.,  1910).  From  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  book  I 
am  inclined  to  assume  that  Jeremiah  was  directly  or  indirectly  responsible 
for  its  authorship.  Cf.  Zunz,  Ges.  Schrift.,  I.  219-22. 

2Graetz.  HisL  of  the  Jews,  Eng.  tr.,  I.,  292,  J.  P.  S.  A. 

"Driver,  Com  in.  <>„  Deut.,  XIII.,  XXV.,  N.  Y.,  1895. 
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and  the  Law  was  to  be  decentralized  and  popularized  and  made  a 
true  "heritage  'of  the  (entire)  congregation  of  Israel"  (xxxi.  12. 
xxxiii.  4). 

That  this  remarkable  Book  should  have  exerted  the  epochal  influ- 
ence ascribed  to  it  in  the  Bible  and  by  tradition,  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  "reformulation,  and  adaptation  to 
new  needs,  of  an  older  legislation/7* 

Judaism  has  from  the  first  harbored  two  distinct  and  frequently 
antagonistic  tendencies  which  may  be  described,  in  preference  to  the 
more  technical  but  less  general  terms,  "prophetic"  (J.  E.)  and 
"priestly"  (P), — as  Rational  and  Traditional,  Practical  and  Theo- 
retical, or  Realistic  and  Romantic.  Each  of  them  had  its  followers, 
and  each  of  them  prevailed  in  its  turn,  when  conditions  and  circum- 
stances favored  it.5  The  former  tendency  had  expressed  itself  al- 
ready during  Biblical  times  in  abrogating  some  laws  and  modifying 
others.  It  was  noticed  by  the  Talmudists  that  many  statutes,  such, 
for  instance,  as  those  concerning  a  profligate  son,  a  faithless  wife,  a 
perverted  city  and  an  infected  house,  "never  have  been  nor  ever  will 
be  enforced."8  It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Sabbathical  year 
(Shmittah)  which  was  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude.7  We  know 
that  the  Abrahamic  rite  was  not  observed  from  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  till  the  landing  in  Canaan,  for  the  reason,  given  by  the 
rabbis,  "that  the  fatigue  of  travel  or  the  exigencies  of  war  made  it 
inadequate,"  even  as  Solomon,  for  like  reasons,  suspended"  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  Joshua  and  Saul  did  not  celebrate  Sukkoth  (1 
Kings  viii.  65). 8  The  congenital  holiness  of  the  first-born  (Ex. 
xxii.  28)  was  later  rendered  redeemable  by  a  piacular  substitute 
(Ib.  xiii.  13 ;  xxxiv.  20),  and  finally  entirely  replaced  by  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Levites  (Num.  iii.,  ii-13).9  A  similar  transformation 
took  place  with  the  Levirate  marriage,  which  was  at  first  obligatory 

4/6.,  LXI. 

"See  Lazarus,  Ethik  des  jdtms.,   §§46,  54,  157,  Frankfort  o.  t.  m.,  1898. 
(Same  parajj.  in  Eng.  tr.,  J.  P.  S.  A.) 
•Sank.,  71-n. 

7Xunz,  Gott.  Vortr.,  11-12,  Frankfort  o.  t.  m.,  1892. 
Vftcwn.,  41b,  Krub.  331). 
"Smith,  Kcl.  of  flic  SVwi/rs,  404-5,  London,  1001. 
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(Gen.  xxxviii.  8,  Lev.  xvii.  16),  then  optional  (Deut.  xx.  7,  Ruth 
iv.),  and  lastly  abolished  altogether.10  We  are  told  also  of  certain 
constructive  reforms,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  brazen  altar  by  Solo- 
mon, which  was  a  disregard  of  the  express  command  that  an  altar 
should  be  made  of  stone  or,  preferably,  of  earth  (Ex.  xx.  •>!-.">)  :" 
the  institution  of  a  Second  Passover  (Pesah  Sheni)  by  Hezekinh  ( v! 
Citron,  xxx.),  and  the  change  in  the  order  of  months  made  by  K/.m 
the  Scribe  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  2). 

The  rise  and  decline  of  the  priesthood  and  the  sacerdotal  cult,  is 
another  indication  of  the  triumph  of  Rationalism  in  its  conflict  with 
Traditionalism.  That  the  priesthood  was  an  inrooted  institution  in 
Judaism,  the  whole  Law  bears  ample  evidence.  To  many,  the 
priests'  praxis  constituted  the  entire  Law;  and,  indeed,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Pentateuch  is  devoted  to  it.  The  priests,  too,  were  the 
guardians  and  guides  of  the  people  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  re- 
ligious welfare ;  their  functions  were  not  only  to  teach  God's  com- 
mandments to  Jacob  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8-11),  but  to  lead  in  peace  and 
in  war.  But  this  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Rational  tendency  in 
Judaism,  which  denied  the  prerogative  of  the  priesthood.  Were  not 
the  priests,  like  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  tabooed  from  approaching 
Mount  Sinai  to  witness  the  greatest  event  of  all  times,  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xix.  24),  and  did  not  their  prestige 
suffer  greatly  when  they  were  proved  to  have  been  the  chief  instiga- 
tors in  making  the  Golden  Calf  (Id.  xxxii.  26-8)  ? 

To  the  writer  in  Numbers  (xxxii.  28)  therefore  Eliezer  the  High 
Priest,  Joshua  the  servant  of  Moses,  and  the  elders  of  the  people 
were  all  alike.  Solomon  reserved  for  himself  the  right  to  appoint 
to  the  high  priesthood  whomever  he  pleased  (I.  Kings  ii.  27).  The 
same  policy  was  pursued  by  David  and  Jehoshaphat  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
13  f. ;  2  Chr.  xix.  8;  xxxv.  3),  and  Ezekiel,  himself  a  priest,  assigns 
in  his  eschatalogy  the  place  of  honor  to  the  Prince  (Nasi,  xliv.  2-3) . 
Haggai  not  only  shows  decided  preference  for  Zerubbabel  but  hu- 
morously exposes  the  quibblings  of  the  priests  (ii.  10-14),  while 
Malachi  (ii.  2,  9)  ruthlessly  attacks  the  whole  dynasty  and  com- 


10Mielziner,  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  54-7,  N.,  1901). 
"For  which  reason,  according  to  Wellhausen  (Proleg.,  3d,  45),  no  mention 
thereof  is  made  in  I.  Kings,  viii.     Cf.  Smith,  op.  cit..  485-9. 
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paring  the  offspring  of  Aaron  with  their  illustrious  progenitor,  he 
gives  vent  to  his  outraged  feelings  in  the  words :  "I  will  even  send 
a  curse  upon  you,,  and  I  will  curse  your  blessings :  yea  .  .  I  also 
made  you  contemptible  and  base  before  all  the  people  according  as 
you  have  not  kept  My  ways." 

Here  we  find  the  first  symptoms  of  a  departure  from  Orthodoxy, 
the  first  breaking  with  precedent,  the  first  denial  of  Authority. 
Traditionalism  insisted  (Ex.  xxii.  28)  :  "Thou  shalt  not  revile  the 
gods  (or  those  in  authority),"  etc.  Rationalism  would  say:  "It 
means  only  when  they  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people."12  Xor 
was  this  merely  a  protest  against  the  priesthood  as  such ;  the  whole 
system  of  sacerdotalism  fell  equally  into  disfavor.  Xeed  I  remind 
you  of  the  sublime  words  of  Solomon  in  his  dedication  address  (1 
Kings  viii.  41-3;  3  Chr.  vi.  32-3)  or  of  Isaiah  (Ivi.  7)  that  "My 
house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayers  to  all  the  nations ;"  of  Samuel  that 
"To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  harken  than  the  fat  of 
rams"  (1  Sain.  xv.  13  f.)  ;  the  vehement  outcry  of  Isaiah  (i.  2  f.) 
against  "vain  oblations"  and  incense  abominations;  the  invectives 
of  Amos  (v.  21-4)  against  burnt-offerings  and  meat-offerings;  the 
portrayal  of  a  new  spiritual  covenant  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  26-33)  ; 
the  declaration  of  Hosea  (vi.  6)  that  God  desires  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice,  and  knowledge  more  than  burnt-offerings;  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Psalmist  (li.  18,  19)  that  the  only  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
broken  spirit,  reaffirmed  in  Proverbs  (xxi.  3,  27)  and  in  fact 
throughout  Holy  Writ?  How  well  they  succeeded  can  be  seen  from 
the  steady  rise  of  the  lay  prophet  and  decline  of  the  sacerdotal 
.  1 1  was  the  former  and  not  the  latter  who  kept  sway  over 
'•ign  and  subject  alike  (1  Sam.  xiii. ;  xv.  14;  ii.;  xii. ;  xxiv.  10- 
14;  1  A'u/r/x  xxi.  17  f.  passim).  It  was  to  the  prophets  that  those 
anxious  for  knowledge  repaired  on  the  festivals  (2  Kings  iv.  23). 
Not  Eli  the  High  Priest,  but  Samuel  the  prophet  who  "reasoned" 
the  people  into  a  righteous  and  rational  life  (1  Sam.  ii.  26;  xii.  7), 
became  the  dominant  figure  in  Israel's  history  during  the  Biblical 
period  :  not  Joshua  the  High  Priest,  but  Ezra  the  Scribe  who  pre- 
ferred the  pen  and  book  to  the  mitre  and  breast-plate  and  "caused 


}".  Ii.  Q.,  4Ib,  and  7'.v«/i.,  22b. 
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tin1  people  to  understand  the  Law"  (  \cli.  viii.  2 ;  xii.  K>),13  was  the 
prominent  Israelite  of  the  post-Exilic  era.  Some  zealous  Reformer 
ventured  even  to  insert  in  the  very  code  of  the  priesthood  as  the 
reason  for  sacrifices  to  God,  that  th'e  Jews  "shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  unto  the  devils"  (Lev.  xvii.  7),  thus  dealing  a  blow  to  both 
the  priesthood  and  their  office,  while  Jeremiah  (xv.  1)  and  a  Psalm- 
ist (xcix.  6)  singled  out  Samuel  as  the  equal  of  Moses  himself.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  a  later  rabbi  made  bold  to  assert  that  Samuel 
was  worth  both  Aaron  and  Moses  combined,  and  that  had  not  Moses 
preceded  him  as  Israel's  law-giver,  the  honor  would  have  of  right 
devolved  upon  Ezra.14 

II. 

For  Ezra  was  indeed  the  spiritual  heir  of  the  prophets  and  as  a 
descendant  of  the  liberal  Hilkiah  and  the  disciple  of  the  learned 
Barukh,  the  amanuensis  of  Jeremiah,1  he  was  destined  by  nurture 
and  by  nature  to  be  the  great  re-interpreter  of  Judaism.  If  some 
of  his  actions  and  utterances  appeal  to  us  as  limitations,  we  must 
not  forget  that  as  an  ardent  patriot  he  labored  not  only  for  the 
purification  of  his  religion  but  also  for  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
nation.  He  was  the  first  priest  who  was  unequivocally  opposed  to 
priesthood,  and  whose  ideal  was  the  decentralization  and  populari- 
zation of  the  Law  which  his  priestly  colleagues  claimed  as,  by  right 
divine,  solely  theirs  to  be  kept  hidden  under  the  cherubim  in  the 
Holy  Ark.  To  him,  priests  and  laymen,  rich  and  poor,  were  under 
the  same  obligation,  and  in  his  book  there  is  a  striking  disregard 
for  popular  traditions  and  supposedly  historical  incidents.2  He  be- 
came the  center  of  a  coterie  composed  of  priests,  scribes,  psalmists, 
prophets  and  laymen,  all  of  whom  worked  for  the  upliftment  of 
Israel,  and  through  their  efforts  the  seed  sown  by  the  Deuterono- 
mists  began  to  flower  and  produce  some  fruits.  Like  the  early  Ra- 
tionalists they  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Hebrew  Ecdcsia  (Ex.  xix. 

18Graetz,  op.  ait.  Heb.  tr.  269-n.,  Warsau,  1905. 

14Bam.  R.,  XVIII,  7;  San.,  21-b;  and  see  Geiger,  Das  Jdtm.  u.  s.  Gesch., 
56,  91,  174-f.,  Breslau,  1910. 
^hir  Hash.,  R.  V.  4. 
2Cheyne,  Jeurish  Eel.  Life  After  the  Exile,  77-84,  N.  Y.  &  London,  1898. 
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6;  Num.  xvi.  3) ;  but  they  did  not  stop  here.  They  maintained  it 
too  narrow  a  program  for  the  Servant  of  God,  "To  raise  up  the  tribe 
of  Jacob,  and  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;"  his  mission  properly 
should  consist  in  being  "As  a  light  to  the  nations,  that  My  deliver- 
ance may  reach  to  the  end  of  the  earth/'  (Is.  xlix.  5,  6.) 

It  was  probably  during  this  time  that  the  universalistic  prophe- 
cies and  psalms  had  their  origin,  and  the  Wisdom  literature  came 
into  vogue.  The  beau  ideal  of  this  enlightened  group  was  that 
knowledge  be  increased ;  and  their  credo,  that  all,  not  merely  priests 
or  Levites,  nor  even  Jews  alone,  but  all  "that  be  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  heaven;  and  (all)  they  that  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  (Dan.  xii.  3-4.)  Thus 
before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
it,,  hundreds  'of  synagogues  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  until  they  reached 
the  formidable  number  of  460  or  480.3  To  further  facilitate  and 
popularize  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  a  radical  reform  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Torah  itself, — the  writing  of  it  in  the  script  common 
to  all ,  which,  judging  from  later  endeavors  to  attribute  this  inno- 
vation to  the  prophets  and  even  to  Moses,  must  have  encountered, 
like  all  reforms,  considerable  opposition.  Moreover,  the  Torah  was 
divided  into  books,  chapters  and  sentences,  in  which  certain  expres- 
sions and  narrations  were  altered,  or  emended,  or  omitted,  when  re- 
cited, out  of  "respect  for  the  public."5  In  those  synagogues,  and 
corresponding  with  the  hours  of  the  quotidian  sacrifices,  short 
simple  prayer-services  were  conducted,  during  which,  especially  on 
Saturdays,  holidays  and,  later,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  was 
read  the  Torah,  and  at  which  the  laymen  received  the  same  recog- 
nition as  the  priests  and  Levites.6  True,  the  latter  were  still  given 
precedence  when  "called  up"  to  the  Law;  but  this  was  rather  "for 
the  sake  of  peace,"  and  the  order  was  not  unseldom  disregarded 
when  an  "Israelite"  of  prominence  attended  the  services.7  The  syn- 


V.  Kthub.,  35-b;  Mgil,  26-a;  J.  MgiL,  73-b. 

*Cf.  Aboth,  v.  9  (based  on  Ex.,  xxxii.,  16),  and  San.,  21-2;  Zbah.,  62. 
'Ndar.,  37-1):    I/////.,  25;   8ofr.,  ix.,  8-9;   Rashi,  I.   Cln:.   7.   ;;ml  Rdaq,   II. 
8am.,  xv.,  21. 
6Cf.  B.  Q.,  82-a. 
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agogue  thus  marked  the  disintegration  of  the  Temple-cult,  and  rev- 
erence for  scholarship  thus  gradually  superseded  awe  of  the  priest- 
hood.  It  finally  became  a  common  maxim  that  every  table  whereon 
ihe  Law  is  studied  is  "The  table  before  God"  (altar,  'cf.  Ex.  xx.  24)  ; 
thai  one  day  devoted  to  study  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  heca- 
tombs ;  that  teaching  the  Torah  is  more  valuable  than  building  the 
Temple;  that  God  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  synagogue;  and  that 
whoever  knows  and  observes  the  Law,  be  he  even  a  Gentile,  nay,  a 
bustard,  is  as  good  and  great  as  the  High  Priest  himself  (cf.  Lev. 
xviii.  5).8 

These  incipient  Reforms,  which  through  the  influence  of  Ezra 
were  started  in  the  "land  of  Israel,"  were  carried  to  still  greater 
length  in  places  outside  of  Palestine,  viz.,  in  Egypt,  and  notably  in 
Alexandria.  In  that  state  and  city,  where  Jews  already  lived  in 
great  numbers  during  the  second  commonwealth,  there  developed  a 
strong  Rationalistic  tendency  which  aimed  at  lightening  the  bur- 
den? imposed  by  the  rigid  Orthodoxy  of  the  Holy  Land.  Speaking 
the  Greek  language,  participating  in  Greek  culture,  surrounded  b}r 
the  art,  science  and  refinement  for  which  Egypt  was  then  famous, 
privileged  and  prosperous,  the  Jews  there  became  "Greek  not  only 
in  language  but  also  in  mind."  It  was  a  time,  too,  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  the  time  of  Geiger ;  when,  embittered  by  the  malice  of  anti- 
Semitic  diatribes  and  attracted  by  the  charms  of  an  alluring  philos- 
ophy, many  began  to  desert  the  fold;  and  when  men  like  Geiger 
would  naturally  exert  themselves  to  preclude  indifference  on  the 
one  hand  and  disaffection  on  the  other.  This  was  done  in  almost 
the  same  manner  as  it  took  place  two  thousand  years  later.  In 
Egypt,  "the  cradle  of  the  nation,"  Jews  first  broke  with  the  tra- 
dition which  declared  Palestine  and  the  Temple  the  backbone  and 
life-blood  of  Judaism.  Jeremiah,  during  his  visit  (Jer.  xliv.),  must 
have  repeated  to  them  also  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  exiles  in  Bab- 
ylon, "To  seek  the  peace  of  the  city.  . .  .and  pray  to  the  Lord  for 
it"  (xxxx.  7)  ;  and  the  silent  centuries  still  further  contributed  to 
the  trend  toward  Hellenization.  The  sentiment  which  prompted 
Joshua  to  threaten  the  twro  tribes  and  a  half  with  extermination. 


»Aboth,  III.,  3-7  A.  Z.  3-a;  Shall,  30-a;  MgiL,  16-b.;  Peak,  I.,  1. 
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because  they  set  up  an  altar  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  (Josh. 
xxii.  9  f.),  and  which  filled  David  with  desperation  because,  being 
driven  out  of  Palestine,,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  said  to 
him,  "Go  serve  other  gods"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  19), — appealed  little  to 
the  Egyptian  Jews.  They  instituted  a  Sanhedrin  of  their  own,  did 
not  care  to  return  with  the  rest  of  the  captivity  during  the  time  of 
Ezra  nor  did  they  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  many  observances 
which  characterized  Palestinian  Judaism  after  the  great  Eef ormer's 
death.9  For  the  first  time  in  Jewish  history  they  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent Temple  outside  of  Palestine,  with  a  ritual  which  combined  the 
spirituality  of  the  synagogue  with  the  decorum  of  the  Temple ;  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  it  became  a  powerful  rival  to  the  Jerusalem  sanc- 
tuary, and  ere  it  was  declared  concerning  it  "That  he  who  hath  not 
seen  it  hath  not  seen  the  glory  of  Israel/'10  Indeed,  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  were  an  ambitious  class.  While  they  endeavored  to  retain 
those  of  their  own  race,  they  conceived  the  Jewish  mission  to  consist 
in  winning  over  the  Gentile  world  to  the  teachings  of  their  sacred 
religion.  In  the  spirit  of  the  prophetic  school  they  proclaimed  that 
"the  children  of  Israel  shall  mark  out  the  path  of  light  to  all  mor- 
tals, for  they  are  the  interpreters  'of  God,  exalted  by  Him,  and  bear- 
ing a  great  joy  to  all  mankind."11  This  ideal  led  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  try  to  reconcile  their  fate  with  the  prevailing  philosophy, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  introduce  the  Bible  to  the  outside  wrorld  by 
translating  it  into  Greek.  And  their  sanguine  expectations  seemed 
to  have  been  realized  to  the  full.  What  the  transliteration  of  the 
Torah  did  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  translation  thereof  did  for 
their  co-religionists  in  Egypt.  In  a  foreign  land  and  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  the  Bible  began  to  be  studied  as  never  before.  A  new  school 
of  preaching  rabbis  was  formed  which,  like  the  "sons  of  tho 
prophets,"  disseminated  Judaism  not  only  among  their  own  people 
but  also  among  non-Jews ;  and  conversion  to  Judaism,  judging  from 
contemporary  reports,  was  continually  on  the  increase  both  in  Esrypt 


"See  Frankel,  Ueber  Palast.  u.  Alexand.  Schriftforschung  Breslau  1854. 
Bentwicli,  Philo,  J.  P.  S.  A.  Dei  Eossi,  Imre  Binali,  ch.  V;  Levinsohn,  Tudah 
Byisrael,  54.  Warsau,  1001. 

'"Minali  109-.  Suk.  51  b. 
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and  in  Home.1"'  Little  wonder,  then,  that  while  the  Palestinian  Tra- 
ditionalists spoke  derogatorily  of  the  Septuagint,  because  "The 
treasures  of  Israel  never  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  outside 
world;"18  the  Rationalists,  regarding  it  as  a  favorable  means  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  as 
a  shield  against  anti-Seitiitism  and  a  bait  for  the  estranged,  cele- 
brated the  day  of  its  completion  (observed  in  Palestine  as  a  fast 
day)  as  a  leading  holiday.1*  And  well  they  might;  without  it  Jews 
might  never  have  had  a  Philo,  whose  Life  of  Moses  and  On  the 
Decalogue  form  perhaps  the  first  catechism — I  had  almost  said 
Shullian  Arukh — of  Eeform  Judaism. 

III. 

At  the  same  time  that  "enlargement  and  deliverance"  rose  to  the 
Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  very  place  where  their  people  were  first  in 
the  bondage  of  body  and  soul,  and  while  the  Philonic  school  with 
its  allegorizing  preacher-rabbis  sought  to  rationalize  their  faith  and 
emphasize  the  mission  of  Israel,  a  contemporary  of  Philo  was  labor- 
ing for  the  salvation  of  his  race  and  religion  in  their  native  land. 
Liberal  Palestinian  Judaism  found  its  most  splendid  exponent  in 
the  illustrious  Hillel  Hannasi,  who  later  generations  included  in  the 
same  category  with  Ezra  and  Moses.1  His  lot  fell  at  a  time  when 
the  great  national  tragedy  was  imminent,  and  when  the  national 
instinct  of  self-preservation  asserted  itself  in  advocating  a  religion 
of  rigorism  and  asceticism.  The  dominant  note  of  the  day  was  sep- 
aration and  exclusiveness.  Whatever  distinguished  Jew  from  Gen- 
tile came  to  be  regarded  as  Jewish  and  sacred.  The  number  of 
Nazarites  grew,  and  Essenism  spread  far  and  wide.2  "Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  was  the  cry ;  and,  in  response  to  it, 
people  gave  up  their  belongings,  mourned  even  on  the  Sabbath,8  and 

"Hudkoper,  Judaism  at  Rome,  Boston  1900,  passim.  Bentwich  op.  cit.  32, 
115. 

"Sofr.  i.  8;  Tank  "Ki  Tisa"  34;  Shmoth  R.  47. 

14Tebeth  8,  Mgil.  9  b.  Yalq.  "Bresh."  61. 

I8uk.  20a,  48.  San  11,  42. 

'Josephus,  Ant.  XIX.  vi.  XV.  X.  5;  Wars,  II.  viii.  3;  1  Mace.  iii.  49. 

3Judith  viii,  5-6  Jubilee  end. 
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tried  to  avert  the  awful  doom  by  strict  adherence  to  ceremonial 
law.4  At  the  conference  convoked  by  the  Zealot  (Elazar  b.)  Han- 
ania,  several  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  tho 
Traditionalists  made  a  bold  assault  on  the  Eationalists  and  finally 
carried  the  day.5  It  was  decreed  that  not  only  intermarriage  be  for- 
bidden but  that  all  intercourse  with  Gentiles  be  discontinued,  and 
that  all  countries  lying  outside  of  Palestine  be  held  in  a  state  of 
uncleanliness.  These  "eighteen  articles"  of  separation  were  de- 
clared as  so  imperative  that  Elijah  himself  could  never  abrogate 
them.'  Henceforth,  Kuthites,  Sadducees,  Angushites  ( ?),  etc.,  were 
to  be  shunned,  and  the  testimony  of  a  tax-collector  for  the  Eomand 
was  not  to  be  accepted.7  "Ye  shall  not  walk  in  their  ordinances" 
(Lev.  xviii.  3),  was  construed  to  contain  an  indictment  of  whatever 
was  not  Jewish.  Thus  R.  Ishmael  warned  against  Greek  philosophy, 
E.  Aquiba  proposed  to  ban  all  non-Biblical  books;  and  the  hint  was 
given  that  the  deliverance  of  Israel  would  be  effected  again,  as  it 
had  been  once  before,  if  Jews  changed  not  their  traditional  nomen- 
clature, language  and  dress.8 

Xeedless  to  say,  that  many  of  these  decretals  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
carried  into  effect.  At  best,  they  proved  mere  pious  wishes,  or  prac- 
tices of  the  over-zealous  few.  Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
the  last  statement  anent  Jewish  names,  language  and  garb.  Judg- 
ing from  the  terms  applied  to  articles  of  dress  in  the  earliest  rab- 
binic writings,  we  can  safely  assert  that  their  form  and  style  be- 
came Hellenic  and  Eoman  soon  after  the  Jews  migrated  to  those 
countries,  and  continued  to  change  with  time  and  place.9  They  cer- 
tainly did  not  cling  to  Biblical  names,  as  the  Bible  itself,  not  to  say 
the  Talmud  and  post-Talmudic  literature,  bears  witness.10  But  noth- 
ing illustrates  so  well  what  Zunz  calls  the  Eiribuergerung  of  a 
foreign  language  than  the  gradual  denization  of  the  Greek  and  Ara- 

4Cf .  San  88  b  ( anent  philacteries ) . 

*Shabb.  13  b  f.,  esp.  17a;  cf.  Graetz,  op.  tit.  Heb.  tr.  II.  89n.  2. 
8A.  Z.  36a-37b. 

7R.  H.  22a.  J.  R.  H.  14;  Psah.  51a.     Mak.  5b.  San.  25b  74b;  Joma  9b. 
8Mid.  Thilim  cxiv.  Leqah  1  ob.  "Shmoth"  vi.   Min.  99;   Mgil.  25a;   San. 
lln;Hag.  15b. 

•See  Jewish  EncycL,  Art.  Costume." 
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male.  The  slow  but  potent  hand  of  time  accomplished  what  the  en- 
lightened leaders  were  striving  for,  only  that  it  frequently  occurred 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  reformation.  Despite  the  vehement  pro- 
tests against  Greek  "wisdom"  and  the  Greek  tongue  in  general, 
Greek  finally  came  to  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil  for  "those  who 
are  near  the  rulers,"  then  venerated  for  its  beauty  and  antiquity, 
then  consecrated  until  prayers  were  permitted  to  be  recited  in  it, 
Biblical  portions  to  be  read  from  it,  and  translations  into  it  were 
not  only  recommended  but  even  decreed.  Indeed,  next  to  Hebrew  it- 
self it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  languages,  and  on 
Aquila's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  quoted  (Ps.  xlv.),  "Thou  art 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men,  grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips/'" 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  we  read  of  a  heated  con- 
troversy which  took  place  in  Constantinople  as  to  whether  the  Law 
should  be  read  in  Greek  or  in  the  original  Hebrew;12  and  at  a  still 
later  period,  the  author  of  the  Z'ohar  ventured  the  statement  that 
"without  a  blemish"  (Num.  xix.  2)  is  applicable  to  the  Greek  na- 
tion ("Because  of  its  near  approach  to  the  paths  of  belief").13  The 
same  is  true  as  regards  Aramaic. 

In  Palestine,  Nehemiah  launched  a  protest  against  those  who 
used  it  in  preference  to  Hebrew  (xiii.  24),  and  in  Babylon  E.  Josie 
advocated  the  use  of  either  Hebrew  or  Persian.14  For  many  years,  it 
would  appear  the  Targum  was  looked  upon  as,  in  various  respects, 
inferior  to  the  Septuagint  or  Aquila's  translation,15  and  E.  Johanan 
advised  never  to  pray  in  the  Aramaic  tongue.18  Yet  the  Targum 
ultimately  assumed  an  importance  second  only  to  the  'original  text, 
in  connection  with  which  it  had  to  be  read  every  week;17  the  precept 
of  a  certain  Tanna  was,  not  to  make  light  of  the  language  itself,18 
and  the  prayers  offered  in  the  whilom  proscribed  language  were  re- 
tained not  only  by  the  Orthodox  but  even  in  the  Union  Prayer  Book 


49  b;  Mgil.  9b;  J.  Sot.  viii.  1;  Mgil.  Ib.  iii. 
"Zunz,  op.  cit.  10-11,  427;  Graetz,  op.  tit.,  H.  t.,  III.  398. 
13"Smoth"  237a. 
^B.  Q.  83a,  Sot.  49b. 
"Cf.  Shabb  115a  &  Rashi  ad—  100. 
™Shabb.  12b;  Sotah  32b. 

17Tur.  0.  H.  145;  Hazzofeh  Lhammaggid  III,  34. 
l*Sot.  vii.  2. 
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and  Union  Haggadah  published  by  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Eabbis!  Well  indeed  might  a  modern  editor  predict  that 
English,  which  many  an  Orthodox  rabbi  seeks  now  to  exclude  from 
the  New  York  Hadarim  and  Yshiboth,  will  eventually  become  a 
Yiddish  English,  and  "a  Chernowitch  Conference  at  the  opening  of 
the  twenty-first  century  will  stamp  the  English  jargon  as  the  na- 
tional language  of  the  Jew." 

But  it  is  to  Hillel  Hannasi  (110  ?  B.  C.  E.— 10  C.  E.)  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  direct  attempt  at  repudiating  the  authority 
of  the  Traditionalists  and  putting  a  check  on  the  fanaticism  of  them 
that  walked  in  darkness.  In  his  saying,  "If  I  am  not  for  myself, 
who  will  be;  and  if  I  am  for  myself  only,  who  am  I;  and  if  not 
now,  when  ?"19  Geiger  sees  the  first  clarion  call  for  concerted  action 
in  behalf  of  Reform  Judaism.20  But  even  more  explicit  is  his  advice, 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  Orthodoxy,  not  to  promulgate  doctrines 
which  can  not  be  accepted,  lest  they  be  accepted.21  Pseudo-piety  he 
despised;  every  day,  to  him,  brought  with  it  its  sacred  duty,  and 
cleanliness  and  hygiene  formed  part  of  his  religion.22  By  means  of 
his  seven  hermeneutic  principles  (later  amplified  to  thirteen  and 
afterward  developed  to  thirty-two),  he  rendered  Judaism  a  religion 
which  may  expand  and  contract  to  suit  times  and  circumstances.23 

With  Hillel  and  his  mighty  opponent  Shammal  the  two  streams 
pouring  into  the  river-bed  of  Judaism  began  their  headlong  rush; 
and  their  disciples  and  followers,  who  possessed  their  zeal  but  lacked 
their  genius,  almost  "tore  the  Torah  in  twain/'24  The  masters  them- 
selves, however,  maintained  the  most  amicable  relation  in  their  war 
"in  the  name  of  Heaven."  They  often  changed  sides  when  reason 
and  mature  deliberation  convinced  them  of  the  truth  of  the  opposite 
argument.  They  never  allowed  the  battle  of  words  to  become  an 

"Aboth  I.  14. 

™0p.  cit.  105-6.  Geiger  in  all  his  writings  maintains  that  the  Sadduceans 
represented  the  old  polity,  while  the  Pharisees  were  Reformers.  Shammai 
was  a  follower  of  the  former,  Hillel  of  the  latter.  See  Heholmz,  1862,  vi. 
13-30. 

"See  Weiss,  Dor  Dor  Vdorshav  1.  162. 

KAboth  ii.  5.    Bezah  16a;  Brak.  63a;  Vayiq.  R.  34. 

"See  J.  Psah.  vi.  i. 

"/San  88b.    Cf.  Psah.  5  la. 
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onslaught  of  personalities.'5  True,  this  peaceful  propensity  was  due 
to  1 1  illel  who,  like  Aaron,  "loved  peace  and  pursued  it."  But  Sham- 
mai,  too,  sometimes  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  and 
thus,  though  his  party  prevailed  at  the  Hananyah  Conference,  its 
decrees  were  held  in  abeyance  during  the  life  of  Hillel. 

In  looking  for  citations  concerning  the  controversies  between 
Hillel  the  liberal — the  first  to  enunciate  the  Golden  Rule,  for  which 
he  was  never  given  credit  by  those  who  pretended  to  follow  it28 — and 
Shammai  the  conservative,  the  conviction  grows  upon  every  un- 
biased student  that  the  cultured  Traditionalists  were  followers  of 
the  former,  while  the  strict  Rationalists,  and  the  masses,  who  are 
ever  overawed  by  the  authority  of  tradition,  though  at  first  admirers 
of  the  Babylonian  savant,  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Has 
it  not  always  been  the  case  in  every  movement  which  has  as  its  ob- 
ject the  civil  or  religious  emancipation  of  the  human  race?  And 
has  it  not  always  been  the  truth  that  the  ideals  of  the  Reformer, 
albeit  by  slight  degrees  and  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  denuncia- 
tion, ultimately  gains  realization;  that  "the  germs  once  implanted 
the  growth  though  slow  is  sure"?  It  was  so  with  the  Hillelites. 
The  radical  reforms  introduced  by  Hillel  with  regard  to  the  Shmit- 
tah  and  the  redemption  of  a  house,27  suggested  and  encouraged  many 
others.  Nazarism  and  asceticism  were  declared  to  be  sinful,  as  was 
also  the  giving  away  of  more  than  one-fifth  'of  one's  possession.28 
Pre-eminent  among  these  enlightened  leaders  was  R.  Yohanan  b. 
Zakkai,  the  "right  pillar"  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  Reform  Juda- 
ism, and  "mighty  hammer"  to  shatter  and  destroy  whatever  hin- 
dered its  onward  progress.  From  the  start  he  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  ritual  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  by  establishing  a  San- 
hedrin  in  Yamnia,  and  assuming  the  right  there  to  judge  criminal 
cases.  He  further  made  it  easy  for  those  who  wished  to  return  to 
the  fold,  and  treated  and  greeted  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  same 
spirit  of  peace.29  In  Yamnia  the  teachings  of  Hillel  found  a  host 

25Al>oth  i.  12,  v.  20;  Min.  9a;  Eduy.  iii.  2. 
20S/ia&&.  30a. 

*Gitt  36,  Erub.  31b.  .See  Geiger,  Slezath  Maamwrim,  Warsaw,  1910,  pp. 
64f.  on  Erub.  &c. 

**Ndar.    9-10;  Kthub.  50a.    Qid.  end. 
"Brak.  17a,  B.  Q.  94b. 
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of  admirers.30  It  was  there  that  R.  Joshua  b.  Hananya,  astronomer 
and  metaphysician,,  held  up  the  Fanatic  Essence  or  Pharisee  to  de- 
rision, and  promulgated  the  principle  basic  to  Reform  Judaism, 
"Xot  to  impose  upon  the  public  what  the  majority  can  not  abide 
by."31  The  conference  of  Hananya  was  to  him  like  a  conference 
about  the  Golden  Calf;  it  will  only  add  water,  he  said,  to  the  pre- 
cious oil  of  Judaism  and  will  cause  it  to  overflow  and  spill ;  and  he 
declared  once  for  all  that  the  so-called  supernatural  voice  can  have 
no  deciding  power  in  laws  which  must  accord  with  human  reason.32 
In  Usha,  too,  the  enlightened  head  of  the  Academy,  R.  Simon  b. 
Gamaliel,  laid  down  the  principles  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech,  and  endeavored  to  remove  the  traditional  disabilities  of  the 
slave  and  the  woman,  and  even  of  the  much  despised  Kuthite.33  In 
both  Academies  the  principles  prevailed  that  "whether  much 
(ritual)  or  little,  it  matters  not,  if  it  be  for  the  sake  of  Heaven;" 
and  that  "an  honest  day's  work  is  as  great  as  the  observance  of  the 
whole  Law."34 

Were  I  not  disinclined  to  take  advantage  of  your  kind  indulgence, 
I  could  recall  to  your  minds  the  numerous  host  of  shining  lights  in 
the  firmament  of  Judaism,  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Hillel.  I  could 
remind  you  of  R.  Ishmael  b.  Elisha  (Fabi),  a  bitter  opponent  of  R. 
Aqiba's  casuistry  and  defender  of  the  rights  of  women  and  slaves,8* 
who  when  reprimanded  for  trimming  his  lamp  on  the  Sabbath  gave 
the  facetious  retort,  "When  the  Temple  shall  be  rebuilt  I  will  bring 
a  fat  burnt-offering  as  an  expiation;"36  of  R.  Gamaliel,  who  in  a 
similar  vein  defended  his  treatment  of  his  slave  Tobi,  "because  he 
(Tobi)  was  a  great  Talmudist,"37  and  permitted  and  instituted 
many  innovations  for  the  sake  of  peace  or  reasons  of  progress;  of 
the  clear-minded  R.  Meir,  who  separated  the  orange  rind  from  the 

wSee  my  Sect,  Creed  and  Custom  in  Judaism. 

"Sot.  20a   (cf.  22b)  ;  B.  B.  60b. 

U8hal»l>.  17  <<\.     (Cf.  San.  105a)  ;  B.  M.  59b. 
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orange  meat,  the  admirer  of  Socrates  the  Gentile  and  Elisha-Aher 
the  ex-communicated  one,  who  "enlightened  the  sages  in  Halakhah,'' 
and  by  reducing  R.  Aqiba's  method  ad  absurd-urn  won  a  victory  of 
Rational  Judaism;38  of  R.  Simon  Yohai,  the  avowed  eclectic  and 
Rationalist,  who  declared  Tiberias  a  "clean"  city  though  built  on 
a  cemetery,  and  who  thus  disregarded  the  law  sof  purity;89  and  of  R. 
Yhudah  Hannasi,  devotee  of  Greek  philosophy,  whose  proud  boast 
it  was  that  his  eminent  ancestors  did  not  monopolize  the  whole 
realm  of  Reform,  and  who  lived  up  to  his  claim  by  modifying  the 
custom  of  announcing  the  new  moon,  by  removing  the  rigorism 
from  Shmittah  and  tithes,  by  lifting  the  ban  laid  by  the  Hananyah 
Conference  on  the  intercourse  between  Jew  and  Gentile,"0  and  es- 
pecially by  writing  down  the  traditions  in  spite  of  the  many  protests 
against  it — protests  more  bitter,  if  possible,  than  those  which  were 
fulminated  against  the  Septuagint — and  the  assertion  that  "Who 
writes  down  tradition  burns  up  the  Law.41  But  what  I  wish  to  re- 
mind you  of  is  the  fact,  often  ignored  or  overlooked,  that  these 
religious  reforms  in  Judaism,  unlike  the  civic  reforms  in  many  a 
Christian  State  concerning  the  Jews,  did  not  remain  obiter  dicta 
even  in  Palestine.  Thus  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias  were  kept  open 
for  the  public  on  the  Sabbath;  the  places  where,  for  instance,  R. 
Josi  Hagglili,  or  R.  Yohanan  b.  Zakkai,  or  R.  Yhudah  Hannassi 
resided,  showed  the  liberal  tendencies  of  their  respective  representa- 
tives ;  and  a  certain  R.  Isaac  ventured  the  assertion  that  where  the 
teachings  of  the  broad-minded  R.  Eliezer  were  adopted,  the  people 
not  only  escaped  the  persecution  of  the  tyrant  but  even  enjoyed  a 
good  old  age,42  How  averse  some  of  them  were  to  Traditionalism 
can  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  R.  Yohanan,  who  called  the 


*8Eru~b.  13b.  Hag.  15b.  'Tis  a  pity  there  is  so  little  about  the  Acherim  and 
the  Yesh  Omarim.  The  fact,  however,  that  these  are  names,  or  nicknames,  in 
the  plural,  indicates  that  R.  Meir  and  R.  Nathan  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  whom-  they  were  applied,  but  that  there  must  have  been  schools  or  sects. 
This  supposition  is  strengthened  from  the  story  in  Nazir  49b  and  Sidd. 
52b.  .  .  A  treatment  similar  to  that  of  the  Hillelites  before  them. 

S9Gitt.  67a;  cf.  Josephus,  Antiq.  XVIII;  ii.  3. 

"Hulin  6-7;  J.  Taan.  iii.  1,  J.  R.  H.  ii.  i;  A.  Z.  36a. 

41Gitt.  60b.  Trumah  14b.,  Tmura  14b. 
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observance  of  a  double-feast  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.45 
Insisting  that  the  rabbis  have  a  right  divine  to  abrogate, 
modify  and  institute/4  and  that  "everything  depends  on  the 
year,  the  place,  the  circumstances,"  they  discarded  many  ancient 
rites  as  merely  temporal  and  therefore  no  longer  binding.*5  The 
Biblical  legislation,  for  example,,  pertaining  to  male-purification 
they  allowed  to  be  honored  in  the  breach,  though  the  same  pertain- 
ing to  the  female  they  retained  (Lev.  xv).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
divorce  laws,  which  are  very  lax  in  the  Bible,  are  quite  rigorous  in 
the  Mishnah.48  Lending  money  on  interest,  which  the  Law  allows 
(Deut.  xxiii.  20),  the  rabbis  forbade.47  Saturday  itself  was  to  them 
not  too  sacred  to  relieve  the  sufferer  and  to  arrange  for  the  educa- 
tion, even  manual,  of  the  children;  for,  they  claimed,  it  was  made 
for  men  and  not  man  for  it.  To  avoid  any  possible  disagreeableness 
they  permitted  that  prayer  be  suspended  in  the  presence  of  a  Gentile 
king;  that  searching  for  leaven  be  abandoned  in  the  cranny  of  the 
wall  separating  the  home  of  a  Jew  from  that  of  a  non-Jew;  that  a 
perverted  city  on  the  boundary  line  could  not  be  liable  to  the  .laws 
concerning  it,  "so  as  not  to  give  the  heathen  cause  for  war;"  that 
prayer  be  said  in  silence  or  by  a  precentor,  "so  as  not  to  hurt  the 
sensibilities  of  the  repentant"  or  to  relieve  those  who  are  not  con- 
versant. Through  the  influence  of  Hillel  and  Todos  of  Rome  the 
Seer  service  was  introduced  in  spite  of  its  being  so  glaring  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Eoman  and  Christian  Eucharist.  R.  Ba  pleaded  for  the 
permission  to  work  on  the  semi-holidays  since  the  people  do  not  ob- 
serve them  as  they  should.  The  calendar  was  so  contrived  that  the 
Sabbaths  and  holidays  should  not  conflict  with  the  required  prep- 
arations for  their  celebration,  and  the  farmers  and  laborers  were 
allowed  to  observe  even  Rosh  Hashshanah  and  Yom  Hakkipurim  as 
best  they  can  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort.48  Some 
prayers  which  were  traditionally  recited  daily,  they  relegated  to  the 

"KruUn  "Bakal  Marbin." 
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holiday  service;  others,  though  they  were  originated  by  Gentiles, 
like  the  three  benedictions  modeled  by  R.  Meir  after  those  attrib- 
uted to  Socrates,  they  received  into  the  daily  ritual ;  while  the  even- 
ing service  they  declared  as  optional  and  several  prayers  or  portions 
thereof  they  removed  entirely.  Disapproving  of  the  traditional  lit- 
urgy, some  rabbis  improvised  liturgies  of  their  own.49  Though  ac- 
cording to  R.  Aqiba  whoever  indulged  in  "profane"  literature  lost 
his  portion  in  the  world  to  come,  they  recommended  extra-canonical 
books,  the  "wisdom"  of  the  Greeks,  the  manners  of  the  Parthians, 
whom  they  held  up  as  worthy  of  emulation,50  and  to  those  who  would 
prate  of  building  "fences"  for  fear  of  the  much  despised  ame  haarez 
(illiterates),  they  would  say  in  the  words  of  R.  Yohanan :  "Should 
God  destroy  his  world  because  of  the  fools?"51  Attached  as  they 
were  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  ancient  Jewish  notables,  they  yet 
believed  with  R.  Simon  b.  Laqish  that  later  generations  were  even 
more  meritorious  than  the  former,  and  with  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai  that 
"wherever  thou  goest  God  goeth  with  thee ;"  and  in  their  firm  f aith 
that  "God  hath  dealt  mercifully  with  Israel  by  scattering  him 
among  the  nation,"  because  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  realize  his 
mission  'of  making  proselytes  or  "increasing  the  number  of  the 
righteous  ones,"  they  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
which,  according  to  R.  Elazar,  stood  like  an  iron  wall  between  God 
and  Israel !"  and  with  "Rabbi"  suggested  the  abolition  of  the  fast 
of  Tisha  b.  Ab.B2  They  were  convinced  that  even  as  the  day  en- 
croaches more  and  more  upon  the  night  until  it  illumines  dale  and 
hill  with  its  resplendent  glory,  "so  also  will  be  the  salvation  of 
Israel;"  they  hoped  for  the  time  when  even  in  the  theaters  and 
circuses  of  Edom  the  teachings  of  Judaism  would  be  rule  and  guide ; 
and  they  prayed  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  "King- 
dom of  the  Almighty  shall  be  established  on  earth,  and  all  the  chil- 

*Shabb.  132b.  150a.  Ybam  7a.  85b;  Brak.  19a,  32b.,  R.  H.  34-5.  Taan.  iv. 
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dren  of  flesh  shall  call  on  Thy  Name  .  .  .  and  recognize  that  to 
Thee  alone  every  knee  doth  bend,  and  every  tongue  doth  swear/'  and 
when  "Palestine  will  be  as  Jerusalem,,  and  all  countries  as  Pales- 
tine."58 

IV. 

In  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Hillelites,  Traditionalism 
was  bound  to  prevail.  The  Cimmerian  darkness  which  covered  the 
political  sky  of  Palestine,  abruptly  broke  off  the  further  expansive- 
ness  of  Judaism  in  its  native  land.  As  the  national  greatness  lay  in 
the  past  so,  the  Jews  naturally  concluded,  did  also  their  religious 
greatness.  Henceforth  with  them  Judaism  ceased  to  be  creative  and 
remained  Traditional,  and  petrifaction  and  dogmatism  were  steadilv 
on  the  increase. 

Fortunately,  a  new,  fresh  stream  began  to  pour  into  the  brackish 
water;  and  like  the  one  which  emanated  from  the  first  land  of 
bondage,  Egypt,  this  flowed  from  the  second  land  of  bondage, 
Babylonia.  By  the  rivers  where  the  former  exiles  sat  and  wept 
when  they  remembered  Zion,  there  grew  up  a  Jewish  settlement 
which  began  to  dispute  its  power  with  the  mother  country  and  ulti- 
mately became  victorious.  Notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  Ha- 
nanya  Conference  that  all  extra- Palestinian  countries  be  held  as  un- 
clean ;  and  the  repeated  asseveration  that  it  is  sinful  to  remove  from 
"the  Land"  (Palestine)  to  "without  the  Land,"1  we  are  informed 
of  tentative  attempts  made  by  Haninah,  nephew  of  R.  Joshua,  and 
by  R.  Aqiba,  to  secure  the  independence  and  equality  of  Babylon  2 
A«  years  passed  by,  the  ideal  had  been  partially  realized,  and  the 
opinion  obtained  that  the  Sanhedrin  could  be  in  session  without 
the  land  as  well  as  within.3  But  here  it  did  not  rest.  The  Baby- 
lonians became  aggressive.  They  pointed  out  that  whenever  the 
Torah  in  Palestine  had  been  forgotten,  it  was  one  of  their  own 

/.  /.'.  i.  Mitf.  Thilim  xxii,  Mgil  30a,  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Most 
of  tin-  s;i\  iiiMs  in  KHH.  j)S-0  indicate  the  belief  rather  in  a  Messianic  era  than 
in   ;i    Mi--i;uiic   pcr-on,  and  in:iy  well  serve  as  shields  and  weapons  in  an 
anti-Zionistic  campaign. 
7(51,. 
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(Ezra,  Hillel,  Hiyyah,  etc.),  who  went  there  and  re-established  it.* 
They,  therefore,  ventured  to  assert  that  to  live  in  Babylon  is  just  as 
acceptable  to  God  as  to  live  in  Palestine;  and  some  even  retaliated 
by  declaring  it  a  sin  to  leave  Babylon  for  Palestine  .5  This  was  a 
victory  for  liberal  Judaism  which  surpassed  even  that  won  by  the 
Jews  of  Egypt.  The  latter,  though  they  built  a  temple  and  trans- 
lated the  law,  still  clung  to  the  tradition  that  "Out  of  Zion  shall 
go  forth  the  Torah,  and  the  Word  of  God  from  Jerusalem"  (Isa. 
ii)  ;  and  dedicated  synagog  and  cemeteries  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
former  protested  their  superiority  in  every  respect;  snapped  the 
cord  that  bound  them  to  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  and  claimed  that 
if  the  Palestinian  scholars  were  like  men,  theirs  were  like  the  very 
ministering  angels.0 

In  this  land,  which  the  proud  Palestinians  derided  as  a  "land 
of  darkness,"7  the  Jews  found  a  Goshen  both  of  civic  and  religious 
light.  They  were  hospitably  entreated  by  those  in  authority,  and 
their  intercourse  with  their  Gentile  neighbors  was  unimpeded. 
Grateful  for  their  pleasant  lot,  they  paid  no  heed  to  the  strictures 
and  rigorisms  of  the  Traditionalists;  and  as  a  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion counted  their  dates  in  accordance  with  the  common  era,  not 
as  was  customary,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the  destruction 
of  the  temple.8  There,  the  shackle  of  tradition  was  shaken  off;  re- 
ligion was  made  to  conform  to  life.  New  customs  were  introduced, 
old  ones  abrogated,  and  the  saying  obtained  that  "wherever  thou 
goest  follow  the  customs  of  the  place/''  Mar  Samuel,  on  whom  fell 
the  mantle  of  Hillel,  among  other  minor  innovations  advocated  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  the  emancipation  of  woman,  the  in- 
hibition of  priesthood  and  the  abrogation  of  Tithes  and  fast-days.10 
Not  satisfied  with  the  principle  that  "even  if  a  law  is  regarded  as 

'Suk.  20a. 
*Kthub.  110. 

6See  Mgil.  26a.,  Qidd.  72a;  Nazir,  52a. 
7Brak.  25b.     San.  24;  Min.  52. 

*A.  Z.  lOa,  15-16;  Psah.  30b.  J.  Psah.  ii.  2;  Bresh.  R.  xi.  3. 
°Br.  R.  48;  Hul.  5b,  95b?  B.  Q.  80a.  B.  M.  46b.  A.  Z.  36;  Gitt.  6,  R.  H.  18b. 
10San.  11  a.     Kthub.  43b,  Qid.  70b,  Taan.  lla,  Psah.  30a,  54b.  R.  H.  20b; 
Bkhor.  27a. 
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lax  in  the  'land'  it  is  the  law  outside  of  'the  land/  "u  he  deprecated 
the  half-reforms  of  Hillel,  which  he  denominated  "the  disgrace  of 
the  judges;"  proclaimed  his  famous  legal  maxim  that  "the  law 
of  each  place  must  be  abided  by  the  people  of  that  particular  place  ;" 
doubted  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  ;  taught  that  the  "Days  of  the 
Millenium"  mean  only  days  of  complete  freedom  and  peace,  and 
carried  his  ardor  for  Eeform  to  the  extent  of  threatening  Bab  with 
excommunication  for  teaching  that  a  certain  food  was  ritually  un- 
clean.12 

Dr.  Zunz  has  presented  us  in  his  magnum  opus  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  sermon,  and  Professor  Bacher  with  the  history 
of  Agada,  and  we  now  know  that  not  only  teaching  but  also  preach- 
ing is  a  long  established  institution  in  Judaism.  But  what  is  of 
special  interest  to  us  here  is,  that,  like  the  preacher-rabbis  of  Alex- 
andria, the  Agada-rabbis  of  Palestine,  and  especially  of  Babylon, 
were  the  banner-bearers  of  Eeform,  absolute  as  well  as  relative. 
Agadists,  says  M.  Deienbourg,13  were  "no  longer  interpreters  of  the 
law,  but  preachers  of  a  socialistic  temper,  like  the  old  prophets." 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  conservative  E.  Joshua  b.  Lakish  would 
not  have  boasted,  as  did  the  "Bosh"  later  with  regard  to  philosophy, 
that  he  never  glanced  at  an  Agada  book  in  his  life;  and  B.  Isaac 
would  not  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  people  rush  to  hear  words 
of  Agada  because  the  law  is  not  generally  known.  Xor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  the  Agadaist  have  been  called  "the  wise,"  or 
Agada  so  extoled  as  to  be  regarded  the  best  means  to  "recognize 
Him  who  spake  and  the  world  was."14  Like  the  sacred  fire  which, 
according  to  legend,  was  buried  by  Jeremiah  only  to  be  exhumed  by 
Nehemiah/8  the  fire  of  Bationalism  which  was  hidden  by  the  alle- 
gorists  of  Egypt  and  the  Targumists  of  Palestine  was  re-kindled 
and  spread  abroad  by  the  Agadaists  of  Babylon. 

But  to  form  a  correct  portraiture  of  the  Jewish  Beform  move- 


k.  36a;  N/mM.  130a. 
'-•(•itt.  :;iil-.  KM.    A.  Z.  :wa   (Tos.  s.  v.  "Asher"). 

'•Quoted  l.y  Dr.  Kohler  •/.  Q.  R.  V.  399.     Qid.  70b;  Brak.  34b,  Shall.  13a, 
14r/.  /mix,  <>i>.  cit.  04,  358  f.  &  J.  £fca&&.  xvi.  5,  with  Hag.  11-16:  Sifri 
"Eqeb." 
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ment  in  Babylonia,,  we  must  needs  resort  to  the  great  compilation 
for  which  that  land  will  ever  remain  famous  in  Israel's  history. 
If  the  Talmud,  in  the  beautiful  simile  of  Professor  Delitzsch,19  is 
"an  enormous  theatre,  in  which  thousands  and  thousands  of  voices, 
from  at  least  five  centuries,  speak  in  confusion,"  there  are  not  lack- 
ing hundreds  and  hundreds  of  voices  that  plead  for  Reform.  I 
feel,  indeed,  a  veritable  embarras  des  richesses  when  I  behold  these 
treasures  of  ancient  liberal  Judaism,  and  deeply  deplore  the  dull- 
ness of  my  tools  and  the  smallness  of  my  coffer  compared  to  the 
multitude  of  these  invaluable  nuggets.  All  I  can  do  is  to  select 
a  few  specimens,  assort  them  under  their  proper  labels,  and  together 
with  what  I  have  already  touched  upon  in  the  previous  section,  try 
to  reconstruct  the  actual  contents  of  Reform  Judaism  of  that  time 
and  place. 

Consider  first  of  all  the  liberalism  which  prompted  the  Babylon- 
ian redactors  of  the  Talmud  to  give  place  to  these  contradictory  and 
cancelling  opinions.  Does  it  not  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  even  by  the  conservatives?  Would  they  not  have  been 
suppressed  even  as  were  certain  Mishnayoth  by  R.  Yhudah  Hannasi, 
and  certain  Biblical  books  by  the  Men  of  the  Great  Assembly?17 
Or  was  it  that  they  did  not  dream  'of  a  future  sclieidung  und  sich- 
tung,  and  have  thus  innocently  contributed  to  strengthen  the  enemy 
against  whom  they  waged  internecine  war?  Whatever  the  reason 
or  cause  the  damaging  ( ?)  evidence  was  retained,  and  a  latter-day 
Reform  rabbi  may  well  pronounce  over  them  the  benediction  of  Ben- 
Zoma,  at  the  sight  of  a  Jewish  multitude:  "Praised  be  He,  who 
created  them  to  serve  me."1J 

Orthodoxy  insists  on  the  worship  of  the  past.  Its  quaint  es- 
sence consists  in  being  unalterably  opposed  to  innovation.  It 
teaches  that  "the  nail  of  the  ancients  was  better  than  the  loins  of 
the  moderns;"  that  "the  heart  of  the  former  was  like  the  gate  of 
a  palace,  while  ours  is  like  the  eye  of  the  needle;"  that  "if  our 
ancestors  were  mere  men  we  are  like  asses,  yea,  not  even  like  the 


^Jewish  Artizan  Life  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  Eng.   tr.   26.     London  & 
N".  Y.     1902. 
"Mgil.  14. 
™Brakh.  58a.     Cf.  Minah.  lb. 
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asses  of  Ben  Dosa  and  Ben  Yair."  To  make  change  absolutely  im- 
possible, it  further  declares  that  "He  who  differs  from  his  master 
is  as  if  he  denied  his  God."1'  And  since  the  only  condition  which 
rendered  the  slightest  departure  from  authority  permissible  was 
that  the  latter  Beth  Din  be  superior  to  the  former  not  'only  in  num- 
bers but  also  in  knowledge,  it  eviscerated  the  very  vitals  of  Re- 
form; and  if  some  innovation  was  unavoidable  it  had  to  be  grafted, 
sometimes  in  a  very  ingenious  though  very  illogical  manner  on 
some  ancient,  frequently  withered,  limb  of  the  tree  of  Judaism.20 
The  conservatives  graded  the  material  and  animal  creation  accord- 
ing to  certain  degrees  of  sanctity;  Palestine  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  globe,  the  Jew  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  These 
were  further  divided  into  various  classes,  each  of  which  had  its 
special  privileges  and  particular  obligations;  Jerusalem  had  its 
rights  and  duties,  Galilee  likewise  its  own;  man  his,  woman  hers; 
the  priests  formed  a  caste  by  themselves;  women,  slaves  and  chil- 
dren severally  by  themselves.  All  these  obligations  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  gzeroth  (behests),  even  if  they  contained  a  kernel  of 
material  or  intellectual  enjoyment.21  No  reasoning  about  the  com- 
mandments was  to  be  tolerated,  since  Qui  i excuse  s' accuse,  and  the 
only  nostrum  for  piety  is  Credo  quid  impossible  est.  Only  Moses 
was  privileged  to  know  the  reasons  of  most  of  the  laws ;  and  when  a 
student,  of  his  own  accord,  succeeded  in  reading  the  riddle  of  a 
Mizvahf  he  was  inhibited  from  imparting  his  discovery  to  others.22 
Tins  was  not  limited  to  the  Biblical  legislation.  Rabbinical  ordi- 
nances wore  not  explained  to  pupils  until  after  a  period  of  at  least 
twelve  months."3  Overawed  by  the  authority  of  antiquity,  fearing  to 
transgress  the  least  of  the  traditional  customs,  they  heaped  restric- 
tions upon  restrictions;  would  disallow  to  the  ignorant  the  very 
things  with  which  they  favored  the  learned,  and  avoided  one  thing 
lest  it  might  lead  to  another,  or  because  there  was  the  least  doubt 
about  its  permissibility.2*  They  believed  that  all  laws  were  equally 

"Jomah  9b.,  Erub.  53a.  Shabb.  112b.,  Bam.  If.  xviii.  15. 

™Edu.  2a.,  A.  Z.  36a.,  San.  lla. 

""Bam.  Jf.  xix.  1.  Mgil.  25a.  .    .  R.  H.  28,  &  see  La/urns,  op.  cit.  App.  18. 

aBrakh.  28b.,  Psah.  119a.  Bam.  R.  xix.  4. 

EM.  z.  3r,a  :;<;. 

ziA.  Z.  36.  Shabb.  40a.  Hul.  15a.,  Psah.  HOb. 
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binding,  and  that  it  is  a  Jew's  duty  to  observe  them  all;  or,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  sacrifices,  to  study  and  know  about  them,  so  that 
when  the  redemption  comes  they  should  not  smack  of  "innova- 
tions."25 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Rationalists.  They  would  differentiate 
between  Tradition  and  Traditionalism,  and  reserve  the  right  of 
reason  as  to  which  to  select  and  which  to  reject  from  the  mass  of 
Jewish  ceremonials.28  Emboldened  by  the  Lehrfreiheit  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  schools  of  Hillel,  they  let  tradition  pass  through  the 
sieve  of  reason,  and  would  not  impugn  criticism  as  bordering  on 
skepticism.  The  Torah  to  them  was  "like  wheat  to  be  ground  into 
flour;  like  flax,  to  be  spun  into  cloth;"  it  was  not  intended  for  min- 
istering angels  but  for  man  to  live  by ;  it,  therefore,  can  be  renewed 
or  altered  when  required,  it  will  be  renewed  and  altered  at  the  com- 
ing Millennium.27  Accordingly,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  declare 
their  preference  for  R.  So-&-So,  to  ask  upon  what  ground  was 
formulated  law  such-&-such,  to  learn  from  "the  whole  world,"  and 
to  esteem  observation  more  convincing  than  Tradition.28  Ben  Ma- 
hallel,  Rish  Lakish  and  R.  Elazar  they  reproved  for  their  bias  to 
tradition.  The  words  of  no  man,  be  he  never  so  great,  should  carry 
the  weight  'of  authority  from  Heaven,  whither  nobody  ever  went  and 
came  back  to  tell  the  tale.29  They  called  a  spade  a  spade,  and  minced 
no  words  when  some  rabbinical  disquisition  was  deemed  by  them 
as  sleep-talk,  bagatelle  and  exaggeration,  as  mountains  suspended 
on  a  hair,  as  attempts 'to  pass  an  elephant  (pilf  punning  on  Pilpul) 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  as  a  doctrine  long  outworn  or  fit  only 
for  the  Messianic  age,  as  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels.80 

This  bold  outspokenness  was  not  limited  merely  to  the  Amaraim 
or  even  to  the  Tannaim.  In  the  Mishnah  itself — which  the  con- 


™Hul.  5a.,  Sifri,  "Dbarim,"  xi.  17.    Vay.  R.  vii.  3. 

29See  Philipson,  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism,  7,  65.    N.  Y.     1907. 
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servatives  came  to  revere  as  next  to  the  Bible  and  to  relish  as  "a 
continuous  feast" — the  Rationalists  pointed  out  redundancies  and 
suggested  emendations.81  Even  the  Bible,  every  passage,  derivative, 
dot  or  hint  of  which  was  to  the  Traditionalists  equally  holy  and  in- 
spired, to  them  was  "not  a  seed,  but  a  model."  the  growth  of  which 
may  be  pruned  and  trimmed  and  grafted,  or?  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Butcher,  as  the  "one  Book  which  appears  to  have  capacity 
of  eternal  self -adjustment,  of  uninterrupted  correspondence  with  an 
ever-shifting  and  ever-widening  environment."85 

They  venerated,  they  did  not  worship.  Far  from  being  Bibliola- 
tors,  they  pronounced  that  the  Scriptures  "spoke  in  the  language  of 
men,"  and  that,  therefore,  no  passage  can  have  any  other  meaning 
but  what  is  on  the  surface.83  They  passed  judgments  on  the  deeds 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  heroes;  averred  that  Moses  himself  had 
his  limitations  and  could  not  foresee  the  developments  of  the  Law 
brought  about  by  the  potent  hand  of  time;  affirmed  that  some  of 
his  laws  had  to  be  abolished  by  the  prophets,  and  that  many  of  his 
contemporaries  were  fonder  of  Aaron  than  of  his  immortal  brother; 
and  hence  they  concluded  that  the  generation  (of,  e.  g.,  R.  Yhudah) 
which  feared  God,  is  more  to  be  respected  than  that  of  Moses,  and 
that  a  truth  told  by  the  least  of  the  Israelites  should  be  as  accept- 
able as  if  it  were  uttered  by  Moses,  In  a  word,  "Jerubaal  in  his 
generation  is  to  be  listened  to  as  was  Moses  in  his,  and  every  court 
should  enjoy  the  respect  which  would  be  accorded  to  the  court  of 
Moses."84 

Such  being  their  attitude  toward  Moses,  whose  "equal  arose  not 
in  Israel,"  there  is  little  to  be  surprised  at  in  their  treatment  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  sacrificial  cult.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  their 
tracing  the  transmission  of  the  Law  from  Moses  down  to  the  Great 
Assembly  the  priesthood  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  was  not 
infrequent  that  the  decisions  of  the  priests  were  overruled  by  a  court 

aiYom.  109b.,  San.  lOOb.  Taan.  I  viii.  3,  &  see  Weiss,  op.  cit.  III.,  20. 
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of  la vii K' n  ;  and  as  to  their  views  respecting  the  sacrifices  we  can 
judm'  from  the  beautiful  parable  about  the  prince  who  indulged  in 
forbidden  tidbits.  The  dictum  was  that  a  scholar  comes  before  a 
priest,  and  that  a  learned  bastard  takes  precedence  over  an  ignorant 
high-priest.  In  the  Scriptural  declaration  that  "the  years  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  shortened/'  they  saw  an  application  to  the  period  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  study,  charity, 
prayer  or  honest  toil  possessed  more  value  than  sacrifice,  and  that  it 
was  more  honorable  to  be  a  follower  of  Aaron  than  a  descendant  of 
Aaron.  One  rabbi  sarcastically  remarked  that  had  he  not  married 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  he  would  not  have  been  "exiled  from  Bab- 
ylon to  Palestine;"  and  another  advised  that  instead  of  wasting 
wine  on  a  stony  altar  it  would  be  much  better  to  pour  it  into  the 
throats  of  thirsty  students.35 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  comparatively  so  early  a  stage  of  Biblical 
criticism,  the  rabbis  had  already  an  eye  to  the  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable interpretations  of  the  Scriptures.  They  expressed  them- 
selves freely  about  the  miracles,  or  explained  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  ceased  to  be  a  break  in  the  laws  of  nature  ;8a  they  pointed 
out  exaggerations  and  errors  in  the  narratives,87  and  suggested 
emendations  in  the  text.38  Equally  unimpeded  by  tradition  were 
they  with  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  various  books  and  their 
component  parts;  and  their  opinions  as  to  the  writers  of  Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Euth,  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  the 
Salomonic  books,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  if  perhaps  not 
critically  correct,  are  certainly  psychologically  significant.88  With 
such  fearless  seekers  after  the  truth,  the  plenary-inspiration  dogma 
could  have  but  little  weight;  and,  indeed,  judging  from  numerous 
remarks  they  denied  it  in  part  or  in  toto.  Xot  only  Ezekiel,  the 

35Weiss,  op.  tit.  1.  22,  49,  R.  H.  22a.  Ndar.  62a.  Min.  llOa.  A.  Z.  3a.  Hor. 
13a.  Brak.  8a.,  32b.  Suk.  49b.  Yom.  9a.,  7 la.  Sifra  "Ahare,"  xiii. 

36See  Hul.  5a.  San.  92b,  B.  Q.  60.  B.  B.  15-16;  Aboth,  v.  9;  Br.  R.  i.  18; 
Yohasin,  int. 

37Hul.  90b.,  San.  102a.,  Male.  12a.  Mgil.  12a. 

^Shabb  116a.  Midrash,  "Samuel,"  x.  10-16.  Tarn.  "Bshal."  xvi.  Sofr.  ix. 
8-9.  Dei  Rossi,  op.  cit.  200,  341,  Tamid  24. 

30B.  B.  14-16.  San.  93b.  Shabuoth  35b.  Yad.  iii.  5  Shabb.  116a.  Psa.  117a. 
Shir.  Hash.  R.  iv.  Qohel.  R.  vii. 
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Psalms,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Esther,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  &c.,  which 
they  called  Cabbalah,  passed  through  the  crucible  of  their  criticism, 
the  Pentateuch — the  Torah  par  excellence — was  not  spared,  and 
they  maintained  that  Moses  was  inspired  only  in  a  general  way  and 
was  left  to  work  out  the  details  as  best  he  could.40 

Higher  criticism  was  not  held  at  that  time  as  "higher  anti-Sem- 
itism/' but  rather  as  higher,  purer  Judaism;  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  the  Rationalists  but  the  Traditionalists  who,  finding  fault  with 
many  a  book  of  Scriptures,  suppressed  much  of  our  beautiful  Wis- 
dom literature,  and  sought  to  exclude  those  which,  despite  their 
efforts,  found  a  way  into  the  Canon.*1  To  the  Rationalists  these 
heirlooms  of  our  past  were  valuable  intrinsically,  as  well  as  for 
their  suggestiveness.  If  they  took  exception  to  their  anthropomor- 
phisms, and  by  means  of  the  thirty-two  hermeneutic  rules  of  R. 
Elezer  b.  Josi  Hagglili  endeavored  to  soften  the  harshness  of  legal- 
ism,42  they  cherished  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  and  would  not  part 
with  the  heritage  of  their  fathers.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
books  were  no  longer  discriminated  against,  and  even  R.  Aqiba  as- 
serted that  Canticles — the  book  which  caused  the  greatest  opposition 
—was  not  only  holy,  but  holy  of  holies,  and  that  whoever  regards  it 
as  a  mere  erotic  poem  causes  evil  to  come  upon  the  world.43  The 
heterodoxy  of  yesterday  is  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day ! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Rationalists  hesitated  not  to  tear 
>-il  from,  and  to  give  ethical  valuation  to,  many  a  Biblical  pre- 
cept, notwithstanding  the  ban  put  against  such  mode  of  procedure 
by  the  rigid  Traditionalists.  The  Bible,  especially  Deuteronomy, 
contains  a  number  of  "whys"  and  "wherefores."  This  was  imi- 
tated by  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,  and  this  method  R.  Yhuda  Hannasi  in- 
dulged in  with  pleasure  and  profit,*4  They  did  search  and  find 
reasons  and  proved  that  the  laws  of  God  are  not  gzeroth  and  burdens 


"Brak.  Mgil.  16a.,  31b.  Talq.  Shim  "Vayiq."  §428;  Zohar  "Voethh."  261. 
Tos.  Ybam.  16;  Zunz,  op.  tit.  15  f.  46  n.  b.;  Levinsohn,  Pit.  Hot.  36  f.  War- 
saw. 1903. 

"Miabb.  30b. 

*MI;Ml.  "Yithra."     B.  Q.  83b.  San.  15b.  Zunz,  op.  tit.  90b. 

*»San.  lOla.  Yad  iii.  5.,  Br.  R.  xxvi.  7. 

*R.  H.  29a.,  San.  21a.,  B.  If.  xvi.  4. 
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but  a  light  to  the  feet  of  the  wanderer  in  the  path  of  life,  and  with 
l\ab  deplored  the  suppression  of  Sefer  Yohasin  "because  it  con- 
tained many  explanations  on  the  Biblical  legislation."*3 

The  danger,,  however,  that  now  threatened  Israel  was  not  Ecclesi- 
asticism.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  nation  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  the  priestly  institution  had  to  give  up  its  ghost,  and 
Vespasian  with  one  blow  accomplished  more  than  the  generations 
of  prophets  and  rabbis  with  their  perfervid  eloquence.  The  evil 
now  lurked  in  a  plethora  of  practice,  and  in  an  overwhelming 
scholar-worship.  The  Talmid-HakJiam  (learned)  began  to  be 
vested  with  the  privileges  which  were  wrenched  from  the  Kohen 
(Ecclesiastic).  He  was  at  liberty  to  take  interest  and  not  to  pay 
taxes.40  The  Torah  became  all  in  all.  "Turn  it  over  and  turn  it 
over,  for  everything  is  in  it,  because  for  that  purpose  wast  thou 
created,  and  the  mere  searching  in  it  is  worthy  of  recompense," — 
these  sayings  of  some47  and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  verse, 
"'and  therein  shalt  thou  meditate  day  and  night"  (Jos.  i.  8),  now 
spurred  on  the  Jews  to  be'come,  if  not,  as  Philo  called  them,  "a  na- 
tion of  philosophers,"  at  least  as  they  finally  were  to  be  known 
through  Mohammed,  "a  people  of  the  book."  As  intimated  above, 
many  of  the  gzeroth  were  prompted  by  suspicion  of  the  Ame  Haarez. 
Hostility  to  the  unlearned  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  were 
excluded  not  only  from  the  association  of  the  wise,  but  almost  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel;  and  were  put  on  the  same  level  with 
beasts  and  vermin.48  It  was  the  culmination  'of  the  Hebrew  Ecclesia. 
—ideal  of  a  thousand  years  earlier  and  the  harbinger  of  the  Has- 
kalali  movement  a  thousand  and  five  hundred  years  later.  As  a 
consequence,  everybody  who  could  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  physical  well-being,  and 
would  sell  all  he  had  to  contract  marriages  with  the  aristocracy  of 
learning.  It  was  very  much  like  a  caste  system,  though  the  lines 
of  demarkation  were  continually  shifting. 

Philo,  clear-minded  and  broad  of  sympathy,  was  perhaps  the  first 
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to  point  out  that  the  uneducated  men  may  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion by  instinct  as  does  the  learned  by  intellect ;  and  in  a  moment 
of  introspection  expressed  his  envy  of  the  lot  of  his  simple  co- 
religionists who  did  not  run  the  risk  of  skepticism  by  following  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  human  reason.  The  same  stand  was  taken  by  the 
Talmudists  who  freed  themselves  from  the  hampering  ties  of  Tra- 
ditionalism. Nay,  they  even  surpassed  him.  The  "favored  few" 
idea,  to  which  Maimoni,  the  philosopher,  and  de  Leon,  the  mystic, 
gave  utterance,  still  dominated  the  mind  of  Philo,  and  he  still 
favored  the  initiated  sect  which  was  capable  of  receiving  high  eso- 
teric doctrines.  Esdras  (II.  xiv.  46-7)  voiced  the  sentiment  of  his 
contemporaries  when  he  suggested  that  the  truth  be  delivered  only 
"to  such  as  be  wise  among  thy  people :  for  in  them  is  the  spring  of 
understanding,  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of  knowl- 
edge." Not  so  the  Rationalistic  rabbis.  The  uneducated  they 
treated  indeed  as  merely  grown-up  children  who  may  be  unmoral 
but  not  immoral,49  but  they  maintained  that  he  who  boasts  "that  he 
is  concerned  with  nothing  but  the  Law,  is  not  concerned  even  with 
the  Law;"  he  is  like  one  who  has  no  God.  They  asserted  that  it 
was  not  the  quantity  of  study  and  prayer,  but  the  quality  that 
counted;  that  a  short,  whole-souled  prayer  is  equivalent  to  "medi- 
tating in  the  Torah  day  and  night;"  and  Raba  advised  to  tell  this 
to  the  A  me  Haarez.™  He  who  eats  of  the  labor  of  his  hands  is 
greater  than  a  Talmid  Hakham,  he  is  happy  here  and  happy  here- 
after; the  first  question  in  the  world  to  come  will  be  "didst  thou 
labor  honestly?"51  As  Habakkuk  demanded  only  faith  in  G-od  (ii.4), 
and  Hillel  only  love  of  fellow-men,  so  did  they  require  only  denial 
of  idolatry :  for  mankind  could  learn  to  be  moral  by  observing  nature 
as  well  as  by  learning  Torah,  the  laws  of  which  will  cease  to  bo 
operative  at  the  advent  of  the  Millennium.52 

This  liberal  tendency  runs  through  the  entire  Talmudic  encyclo- 
pedia, and  manifests  itself  in  a  desire  to  level  all  distinctions  be- 
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t \vmi  the  sexes,  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between  freemen  and 
bondsmen.  Woman  was  relieved  froin  the  obligations  which  depend 
on  fixed  occasion  but  enjoined  to  participate  in  whatever  was  not 
dependent  on  time;  and  she  was  entitled  even  to  read  the  law  in 
public.63  The  guide  and  rule  of  action  was  the  convenience  of  and 
respect  for  the  public;  the  aim  was  to  avoid  contention  and  more 
especially  to  obviate  a  possible  "profanation  of  the  Name."54  They 
laid  down  the  principles  which  permeated  even  Orthodox  Judaism 
that  danger  is  more  imperative  than  dogma,  and  life  than  Law; 
that  whenever  it  is  possible  (to  'observe  a  law),  it  is  possible;  when- 
ever it  is  not,  it  is  not ;  that  as  a  rule,  the  "power  of  leniency  is  the 
best."D:  The  Mishnah,  even  the  Bible,  must  not  be  taken  literally; 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  was  caused  by  sacrificing  the  spirit  to  the 
letter ;  and  they  reiterated  over  and  over  again  the  old  precept  that 
no  law  should  be  framed  which  is  onerous  to  the  people.50  They 
clearly  would  not  countenance  any  of  those  syagim  and  gzeroth 
prompted  by  excessive  regard  for  Jewish  observances.  Bricks  must 
not  be  piled  up  so  high  that  the  wall  become  top-heavy  and  topple 
of  its  own  weight.  Too  many  things  have  already  been  prohibited 
to  justify  any  additional  ones.  Sometimes  even  it  is  necessary  to 
abolish  in  order  to  establish,  to  discard  a  law  that  the  Law  might 
remain.57  Unless  all  the  people  declare  to  the  contrary,  things  once 
permitted  should  be  always  permitted.  For  God  is  not  a  capricious 
God,  does  not  exact  too  much  from  His  people,  and  leaves  to  the 
good  and  great  the  privilege  of  instituting  whatever  they  deem  ad- 
visable for  the  benefit  'of  the  public.58  They  went  even  so  far  as  to 
deprive  any  one  who  should  court  martyrdom  of  the  honor  of  being 
quoted  in  the  schools.69 

What  they  did  inculcate  on  every  occasion  was  the  value  of  a 
good  intention.    Every  act  is  estimated  according  to  its  kindliness ; 
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and  they  explained  that  the  reason  why  E.  Elazar  regarded  fasting 
and  prayer  as  superior  to  charity  was,  because  the  one  implies  self- 
sacrifice,  which  is  not  necessarily  implied  by  the  other.  A  kindly 
and  peaceful  behavior  absolves  even  from  the  sin  of  idolatry — the 
heinous  sin  which,  like  adultery  and  murder  (but  not  "things 
strangled"  as  enumerated  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  54  C.  E., 
Act.  xv.  29),  is  not  to  be  committed  even  at  the  cost  of  life.60.  No 
heresy-hunting  and  sin-searching  for  them!  They  believed  with 
the  Deuteronomists  that  the  "hidden  things"  belonged  to  God  and 
if  "before  Him  it  is  known,  is  it  known  to  you?"  When  some 
rabbis  sought  to  exclude  Solomon  from  the  category  of  the  righteous, 
a  Voice,  they  claimed,  called  out  in  the  words  of  Job  (xxx.  iv.  33), 
"He  will  recompense  him,  whether  thou  choose,  or  whether  thou 
refuse."81  The  numerous  laws  were  to  them  not  as  so  many  traps 
to  catch  the  unwary  sinner,  but  rather  as  so  many  safety-valves,  or 
so  many  beacon-lights,  to  save  him.  He  who  has  done  but  one  good 
deed  has  acquired  a  defender.62  Hence  the  maxim,  that  all  Israelites 
have  a  portion  in  the  world  to  come,  which  maxim  they  prefixed 
to  the  chapters  of  that  most  edifying  and  inspiring  work,  the  Pirqe 
Aboth, — the  leniency  toward  a  weaker  brother  as  advocated  by  E. 
Yohanan  bar  Nafha;  and  the  willingness  to  admit  a  convert  on 
easy  terms,  as  suggested  by  Hillel  and  maintained  by  E.  Joshua  b. 
Hanaya.88  If  the  Bible  discriminated  against  the  Canaanites,  and 
prohibited  intermarriage  with  them,  it  was  because  of  their  idola- 
trous practices,  of  which  the  Gentiles  "without  the  Land"  are  ex- 
empt; and  even  of  the  former  the  indictment  was  against  their 
vices,  by  no  means  against  their  virtue  (Deut.  vii.  3).M 

Whoever  utters  a  word,  be  he  even  an  idolator,  should  be  called 
rabbi,  or  hakham.  For  not  creed  but  the  deed  is  the  main  concern 
of  Judaism ;  not  priests,  Levites,  nor  Israelites,  but  Gentiles  as  well. 
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It  teaches  that  the  pious  ones  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
a  portion  in  the  world  to  come;  and  that  whether  man  or  woman, 
man-servant  or  maid-servant,  Jew  or  Gentile,  "he  who  doeth  what 
is  right  shall  reap  his  reward."05 

V. 

I  am  aware  that  some  will  accuse  me  of  prolixity,  and  that  for  a 
cursory  sketch  like  mine  I  have  perhaps  amplified  too  much.  But 
1  have  done  so  deliberately.  The  Talmud,  on  the  one  hand,  has  too 
often  been  maligned  as  the  agent  which  has  brought  development 
in  Judaism  to  an  abrupt  end;  and,  on  the  other,  it  has  proved  the 
arsenal  from  which  most  of  the  champions  of  Rational  Judaism  drew 
their  weapons  of  attack  and  shields  of  defense.  It  may  well  be  said 
that  if  the  Talmud  is  like  the  sea,  its  ebb  and  flow  are  the  Rational 
and  Traditional  waves  of  Judaism.  It  is  in  a  sense  the  trunk  from 
which  sprouted  the  two  branches  which  came  to  be  known  as  Ortho- 
doxy and  Reform;  it  was  at  the  same  time  effect  and  cause  of  the 
two  never-absent  tendencies  in  Judaism. 

That  in  Persia,  too,  Traditionalism  ultimately  became  triumph- 
ant, was  not  the  fault  of  Judaism  but  of  the  changed  status  of 
the  Jew.  Not  in  vain  did  the  upholders  of  the  Old  accept  it  as  a 
principle  that  when  "Israel  waxeth  fat  he  kicketh,"  and  that 
"misery  is  as  the  becoming  to  Jews  as  a  red  trapping  to  a  white 
steed."1  Threatened  with  discord  within  and  with  attacks  from 
without,  writhing  under  the  lash  of  cruel  Caliths  and  tyrannical 
Exilarchs,  the  Jews  again  began  to  seek  refuge  in  the  performance 
of  multitudinous  rites  and  courage  and  comfort  in  the  memory  of 
the  past. 

Judaism  became  a  Chinese  wall  which  shut  the  Jews  in  and  the 
Gentile  world  out.  The  "two  colleges"  of  Sura  and  Pundeditha 
lorded  over  the  Diaspora  with  a  scepter  of  iron.  Rab's  dread  "lest 
the  Torah  be  forgotten,"  his  view  that  the  Mizvoth  were  intended  as 
a  strict  discipline,  and  his  assertion  that  "whoever  learns  from  an 
Amgushi  deserves  death,"  became  endemic.2  Traditionalism  was 
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rampant.  R.  Meir's  lenient  decisions  were  refused  acceptance;  his 
name  even  was  but  seldom  mentioned,  because  he  admired  and 
learned  from  one  who  discarded  Tradition.  R.  Elazar  was  excom- 
municated because  he  sought  a  reason  for  washing  the  hands.8  And 
the  Persian  Jews  would  neither  receive  from  others  nor  investigate 
their  own  treasure.  As  for  the  liberal  teachings  of  Mar  Samuel — 
he  was  "merely  a  hakliam,  not  a  rabbi  !"* — a  charge  ever  since  laid 
at  the  doors  of  Jewish  Reformers  from  Maimoni  down  to  G-eiger. 
How  dear  every  tradition  came  to  them  can  be  judged  from  the 
naive  question  of  a  rabbi  who  wanted  to  know  why  Ben  Mahallalel 
was  not  killed  for  advising  his  son,,  as  his  last  will  and  testament, 
to  follow  the  majority  !5 

That  even  then  there  were  not  lacking  little  electric  sparks  of  lib- 
eralism to  illumine  the  dense  darkness,  there  are  more  evidences 
than  one.  While  many  were  bowing  their  heads  to  the  decision  of 
the  Gaonion,  and  accepted  their  dicta  as  binding  as  if  they  were 
those  of  Moses,  there  were  others,  among  the  Gaonim  themselves, 
who,  far,  from  countenancing  the  "foolish  beliefs  and  superstitious 
practices"  of  the  people,  denounced  them.  Shrira,  Hai  and  Samuel 
b.  Hafni,  espoused  the  cause  of  reason  in  their  interpretation  of  re- 
ligion.6 It  was  in  those  times  that  the  vowel-points  were  introduced 
into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and,  but  for  the  objection  of  Mar  Natrunai, 
would  also  have  been  introduced  into  the  Scroll  of  the  Law.7  De- 
spite the  injunction  "not  to  change  the  stamp  which  the  sages  gave 
impressed  upon  the  services,  and  not  to  go  in  the  ways  of  the  Am- 
marites,"8  the  Piutim,  imitations  and  adaptations  of  the  secular 
songs  and  sacred  litanies  of  the  Gentiles,  found  their  way  into 'the 
synagogue,  and  those  who  later  censured  this  usage  were  opposed  to 
it  not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  innovation,  but  because  of  the 
poor  literary  merit  of  the  compositions.  In  the  words  of  Ibn  Ezra, 
they  protested  not  against  those  which  are  as  "fine  as  silk"  but  those 

3Cf.  Hag.  15a.  &  Erub.  13b  Brakh.  19a.,  Ed.  v.  6-7. 

*B.  M.  85-6. 

*Shabb.  88a;  Laz.  op.  cit.  Ap.  13. 

'Haeshkol  i.  1,  ii.  3;  Yor.  Deah,  116,  Graetz,  H.  t.,  IV.  14n.  4. 

7Kerem  Hemed,  iii.  200;  Graetz,  op.  cit.  H.  T.  III.  Ap.  23b. 

•J.  Brakh.  v.  9;  vi.  10;  Shabb.  67b. 
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which  are  as  "rough  as  sacks."9  A  radical  departure  from  Talmudic 
legislation  were  the  Taqqanoth  which  started  under  the  Saburites 
with  according  to  woman  the  right  to  sue  for  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  incompatibility  of  temper/0  and  culminated  in  the  famous  de- 
cisions of  R.  Ger shorn,  "the  light  of  the  exile/5  in,  abolishing  polyg- 
amy and  instituting  the  law  that  no  woman  can  be  divorced  against 
her  will.  These  and  similar  innovations  which  are  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  throughout  the  Diaspora,  indicate 
that  the  creative  genius  of  Judaism,  though  cowed,  was  not  con- 
quered ;  and  that  the  glowing  embers  of  Rationalism  were  still  hot 
under  the  heap  of  the  cold  ashes  of  formalism.11 

The  place,  however,  where  Medieval  Judaism  could  expand  and 
flourish  congenially  was  in  the  land  ruled  by  the  cultured  Arabs, 
where  Jews  enjoyed  once  more  the  civil  and  social  equality  of  which 
they  had  a  taste  during  their  early  sojournment  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia. There  again,  we  find  the  preacher  a  dominant  figure,  and 
the  collection  of  Agadoth  a  prominent  feature.  There  again,  the 
Rational  genius  of  Judaism  found  vent  and  was  given  utterance 
by  the  most  brilliant 'and  enlightened  leaders  in  Jewry.  While 
freedom  of  action  was  frowned  down,  free-th'ought  was  still  unhin- 
dered and  unincumbered.  The  reason  given  in  the  Talmud  for 
comparing  Jews  to  a  dove  which  when  fatigued  of  one  wing  keeps 
aloft  by  clapping  the  other,  may  appropriately  be  applied  to  Israel 
of  that  day.  When  the  current  'of  progress  was  obstructed  in  one 
direction,  it  rushed  with  greater  velocity  in  another.  Traditionalism 
thrived  only  in  the  province  of  ceremonialism ;  the  "hidden  things" 
and  the  dbarin  shebballeb  were  still  out  of  its  purview.  Mendelssohn 
has  declared,  and  Dr.  Holdheim  demonstrated,  that  ancient  Judaism 
never  said,  "thou  shalt,  or  shalt  not,  believe/7  but,  "thou  shalt,  or 
shalt  not,  do."12  The  mission-ideal,  though  subdued,  was  still  mani- 
fest; and  the  Jewish  sages  set  themselves  the  task  to  point  out  the 
moral  values  and  eternal  validities  of  pure  Judaism,  in  the  cer- 

9See  Dukes,  Relig.  Poesie,  9.     Frankfort  o.  t.  m.  1842;  Harizi,  Tahkmoni, 
182.     Warsaw,  1899;  Zunz,  op.  cit.  43b.  492c;  Ibn  Ezra  Qoheleth,  v.  i. 
™Shaare  Zedeq  56a;  Tos.  Kthul.  63b.  Cf.  id.  77b. 

"See  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  45,  58-61.  J.  P.  S.  A. 
™Autonomie  xiii.  f.  Jerusalem  in  Ges.  Schrift.,  III.  321;  Leipsic.  1847. 
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macular  Arabic.  They  believed  with  the  anonymous  author  of  Tana 
Dbe  Elijah  that  Israel  takes  precedence  over  the  Torah,  not  the 
Torah  over  Israel.  Hafni  and  Hai  the  Gaonim,  and  E.  Hananeel 
b.  Hushiel  (1000-1060),  the  first  critic  of  the  Talmud,  were  Ra- 
tionalists to  a  high  degree.  The  philosophic  speculations  of  San- 
dyah  b.  Joseph  (892-942),,  the  worthy  successor  to  Philo,  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  of  Ibn  Gabriol  who,  according  to  Geiger,  was 
the  forerunner  of  Spinoza,  in  the  eleventh  century,  stirred  up  the 
dormant  mind  to  renewed  efforts ;  and  the  gentle  and  touching  ap- 
peal of  Bahya  Haddayam  to  the  "duties  of  the  heart'7  emphasized 
again  the  old  truth  that  it  matters  not  "whether  much  or  little  if 
the  heart  be  turned  Heavenward."13 

An  outburst  of  unwonted  enthusiasm  evinced  itself  in  the  realm 
of  Jewish  science.  -  The  Bible  furnished  a  fertile  field  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  Saadyah  translated  the  Scrip- 
ture into  Arabic,  and,  though  certainly  cognizant  of  the  contention 
a  Greek  translation  formerly  caused  in  Judaism,  and  of  the  latter 
decision  that  the  Bible  may  not  be  translated  into  any  but  the  Greek 
tongue,  nevertheless  expected  this  labor  of  his  to  be  an  expiation 
for  his  sins.  A  bold  Rationalism  and  independence  of  authority  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  eminent  grammarians  Hivi 
of  Balk,  the  Ibn  Kastars,  Mnahen  b.  Saruq,  Yhudah  Hayyuj, 
Dunash  b.  Labrat  and,  especially,  Jonah  Ibn  Janach,  the  critic  of 
the  Maseorah  and  father  of  Hebrew  syntax.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  critical  skepticism  with  regard  to  Scriptures  penetrated  even 
into  the  stronghold  of  Traditionalism,  France,  and  influenced  even 
such  a  non-questioning  Talmudist  as  R.  Solomon  Izhaqi.  "Rashi," 
in  his  famous  commentary,  continually  reminds  us  that  though  the 
dnixha  (exposition)  may  serve  the  purpose  of  pointing  a  moral  or 
adorning  a  tale,  it  should  not  be  relied  upon  in  Biblical  exegetics 
(  d en-,  iii.  8;  Neh.  i.  12;  Zach.  i.  8;  Psa.  Ixviii.  36).  He  suggests 
doubts  about  the  traditional  authorship  of  the  Bible,  nay,  even  of 
'•nary  inspiration  (Num.  xvi.  31;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  viii.  29;  xii.  13). 


'  Dlu-  Klij.il)  ix.  xv.  xx.  xxv.  Tur.  Y.  D.  116;  Graetz,  op.  tit.  Heb.  tr.  IV. 
14n.  4.  S;.a«ly;ih  (Dan.  ix.  2,  Ezrah  vi.  15,  from  Massef,  138-9  St.  Pet.  1902). 
Kal>  Hai  ralN  sonic  Talmudic  statements.  See  Tshub.  Haggonim.  ed.  Hark- 
avy,  ISi-Hin.  1887,  p.  107. 
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Even  more  interesting  it  is  to  find  that  his  grandson,  the  "Hash 
bam/'  though  an  authority  on  tfilin,  nevertheless  accepted  or  agreed 
with  the  views  held  by  Ibn  Saruq  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
the  verse  on  which  the  custom  is  based  (Ex.  xiii.  16)  ;  and  ventured 
iho  opinion,  so  subversive  of  Tradition,  that  the  Biblical  day  begins 
with  the  morning  (Gen.  i.  5).  Against  this  view  Ibn  Ezra  wrot>: 
his  satire  Iggereth  Hashshabbath,  and  denounced  him  who  held  it 
as  a  rank  infidel  (Ex.  xvi.  25).  Yet  he  himself  was  certainly  no 
Traditionalist.  Though  not  the  first,  he  was  surely  the  most  emi- 
nent higher  critic  of  the  Bible  till  the  time  of  Spinoza,  who  took 
him  as  his  model  exegete.  He  combated,  in  his  peculiar  way,  not 
only  the  Talmudists,  both  as  regards  their  interpretations  and  in- 
ventions (Gen.  xxiv.  1,  xlvi.  27;  Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  xxiii.  40),  but 
suggested  emendations  in  the  Biblical  text  (Ex.  xxv.  29),  disputed 
the  infallibility  of  Daniel,  declared  that  Job  was  a  translation  ( Job 
ii.),  and  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  (what  is  now  accepted  as 
incontrovertible)  the  composite  authorship  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.14 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lucid  and  thoroughgoing  grammarian, 
K.  David  Qamhi,  never  allowed  his  mind  to  be  clouded  by  Tradition- 
alism. "The  words  of  the  rabbis,"  he  ever  maintained  (1  Sam.  viii 
1;  1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  2  Chr.  viii.  16,  24;  xiv,  17,  25),  "can  not  out- 
weigh reason;"  and  like  his  great  predecessors  whom  he  'outshone, 
he,  too,  took  the  liberty  to  correct  the  text  (1  Chr.  ii.  15),  dispute 
the  authorship,  suggest  the  rearrangement,  and  deny  certain  alleged 
doctrines  of  Holy  Writ  (1  Sam.  viii.  10;  1  Kings  xvi.  28;  2  Kings 
viii.  16;  1  Chr.  ii.  18).  With  one  sweep  he  brushed  aside  the  au- 
thority of  those  who  were  versed  in  the  Talmud  but  not  in  the  Bible, 
in  his  quaint  doggerel : 

"Who  learned  and  mastered  much  of  the  Torah, 
But  the  science  of  grammar  doth  not  understand : 
Is  like  one  who  ploweth  and  leadeth  his  oxen 
With  nor  goad  nor  spur  within  his  hand." 

Of  such  a  spiritual  tree  a  mind  like  that  of  Moses  Maimoni 
(1135-1204)  would  be  the  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  blossom.  But 

14Cf.  Ab.  (1  If.  \.  xxxix.  Spinoza,  Tract.  Theol.-Pol,  Eng.  tr.,  ch.  viii. 
London,  1802.  &  Qamhi,  1  Sam.  viii.  1.  Ibn  Ezra.  Sifthe  Hnkham'un,  Vayiqra, 
ii.  i. 
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his  greatness  consists  in  that  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  any  one 
phase  of  Judaism.  His  titanic  intellect  embraced  every  sphere  of 
his  religion,  and  he  shed  luster  on  whatever  he  touched.  He  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  authoritativeness  of  the  Talmudists  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  later  rabbis,  and  disparaged  many  customs  as  recru- 
descences of  Sadducism.  "Why,"  he  exclaims,  "why  should  their 
(the  Talmudists5)  gzeroth  be  more  binding  than  the  statutes  of  the 
Torah  which  every  Beth  Din  (ecclesiastic  court)  may  invalidate? 
Should  it  even  necessitate  the  abrogation  of  a  positive,  or  the  affirm- 
ation of  a  negative,  commandment,  we  must  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  time.  Even  as  a  physician  is  in  duty  bound  sometimes 
to  amputate  a  hand  or  leg  to  save  the  rest  of  the  body,  so  should  the 
Beth  Din  sometimes  teach  to  discard  certain  rites  that  the  rest  may 
remain  ;  as  the  ancient  sages  expressed  themselves,  "Let  one  Sabbath 
be  broken,  that  many  Sabbaths  may  be  kept."  Again,  "whether  in 
matters  which  the  modern  rabbis  know  by  tradition,  or  which  ap- 
pear necessary  by  them  by  Biblical  and  Talmudic  interpretation,  or 
things  introduced  by  them  because  of  the  demands  of  the  time,  we 
are  bound  to  accept  their  views,  and  whoever  disregards  them  trans- 
gresses a  law.  Does  it  not  say,  "According  to  the  Torah  which  they 
shall  teach  you"  ?1B 

Maimoni  thus  became  the  avowed  exponent  of  a  Judaism  abreast 
of  the  time  and  acceptable  to  reason,  and  on  his  works  the  noblest 
thinkers  fed  for  centuries.  Reason  to  him  was  the  court  of  last 
appeal,  the  only  infallible  guide  in  the  scheidwig  und  sichtung  pro- 
cess to  which  he  clung  in  his  theological  and  philosophical  treatises. 
Should  Aristotle  be  right,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  interpret  the 
Torah  in  keeping  with  Aristotle.  In  his  Yad  Hahazaqah,  though 
faithful  to  Talmudic  decisions,  he  glossed  over  or  suppressed  such 
laws  as  were  distasteful  to  him,  while  in  his  Moreh  Nbukhim  he  ad- 
vocated those  principles  the  maintenance  of  which  would  form  a 
Jewish  community  of  intelligent-pious  ones  (Nbonim-hasidim)  ,  to 
whom  rational  meditation,  decorous  behavior  and  hygienic  observa- 
tion would  form  an  integral  portion  of  their  religion.16 


Hahaz.  "H.  Mamrim,"  i.  2,  ii.  4. 
16y.    H.   "Issure    Biah"   xi.    7.    "Malveh   Vloveh,"   iv.,   Mishna   Qilaim,   v. 
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Luzzatto,  Graetz  and  several  others  have  denounced  Maimoni  for 
the  attempt  to  foist  a  creed  upon  Judaism.17  The  truth  is  that  this 
(jxjK'd icii i  was  needful  to  save  Jews  to  Judaism  at  a  lime  when  the 
oltsc!  vanre  of  the  ceremonies  was  fraught  with  untold  dangers.  The 
vi' lie-in  cut  and  prolonged  controversy  which  it  aroused  was  caused, 
not  by  the  Rationalists  but  by  the  Traditionalists,  against  his  denial 
of  authority  in  the  Yad,  his  reasoning  in  the  Moreh,  and  his  ar- 
raignment of  superstition  in  both. 

Maimoni  became  the  storm  center  of  the  conflict  between  Ration- 
alism and  Traditionalism,  a  conflict  which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  battle  was  waged  not  only  about  doctrines  and  opinions  but 
also  about  deeds  and  practices.  Already  in  Canonic  times  we  hear 
of  numerous  pe.ople  who,  like  our  modern  Reformers,  discarded  re- 
ligions ceremonies,  changed  the  prayer-book,  abolished  the  dietary 
laws  and  did  not  keep  the  second  days  of  the  festivals.  The  author 
of  Uayyunali  speaks  of  those  who  maintained  that  the  laws  were 
intended  only  for  Palestine,  ridiculed  the  dialectics  of  the  Talmud, 
and  took  a  stand  against  the  religious  disabilities  of  woman.18  Until 
the  arrival  of  R.  Moses  of  Couci  (c.  1240)  we  know  that  tfilin  were 
not  laid  by  the  people  at  large ;  that  evening  services  were  not  held ; 
and  that  there  were  those  who  carried  their  indifference  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disassociating  themselves  from  their  conservative  co-relig- 
ionists.10 

There  were  also  many  who  were  alienated  from  the  synagogue,** 
and  then  as  now  each  party  laid  the  blame  of  the  religious  disinte- 

l-Iann/kkon.  "11.  Deoth,"  iv,  H.  "Qid.  Hahod."  xxvii.  25,  Mor.  Nbuk  ii,  25 
(creatio  ex  nihilo) ,  30,  47,  iii.  3,  and  those  who  believe  otherwise  he  calls. 

"Com.  to  Mishn.  San.  x.  (90a)  :  xi.  (resurrection)  ;  .cf.  Naz.  v.  5  &  "Tosaf. 
Yomtob"  ad.  IQc.. 

^Jlaqqanah  15d,  16d.  22bd,  26a,  40b,  66b,  71b,  124d;  Saadyah,  Em.  Vd. 
39b,  40a.  Shaare  Zedeq,  24n.  10.  Abarbanel,  Yshuath  Mshihe  15b.  Qreskas, 
Or.  Ad.  Intr.  Shein  Tob,  Kbod  Elohim  28b.,  Levinsohn  B.  YTi.  1.  92n;  Geiger, 
op.  cit.  400. 

10See  Harizi,  op.  cit.  7,  18,  19,  472-3;  Bernfeld,  Dor.  Tahnp^khotli.  30. 

20How  unfounded  is  the  charge  of  the  quasi  Orthodox  of  to-day  who 
identify  Reformation  with  'assimilation  can  be  proven  not  only  from  the 
Talmudic  laws  regarding  converts,  which  must  havt-  arisen  from  the  de- 
iiiaiuls  of  the  day,  but  from  the  entire  history  of  Judaism.  If  Ibn  Ezra's 
son  became  a  Mohammedan,  and  Levita's  grandson  converted  himself  to 
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gration  at  the  door  of  the  other.  Not  only  B.  Solomon  of  Monpel- 
lier,  in  France,  E.  Moses  Taku  of  Germany,,  and  the  "Bosh"  of 
Spain,  even  E.  Moses  Nahmoni  and  E.  Solomon  b.  Adret  pro- 
nounced the  Bambam,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  Saadyah  as  heretics  and  troub- 
lers  of  Israel,  assigned  their  writings  to  the  flames  and  condemned 
those  who  read  them  as  infidels.  Even  the  grave  of  "Babbenu" 
Moses  suffered  desecration  at  the  hands  of  his  fanatic  opponents/1 
But  the  Eationalists,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  held  their  ground, 
and  the  onslaughts  of  the  Traditionalists  only  emboldened  them  in 
their  progressive  aspirations. 

They  protested  their  innocence  of  the  charges  of  assimilation; 
and  they  claimed,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  aimed  to  build  up 
Judaism  by  extirpating  the  parasites  which  festered  upon  its  body 
and  sapped  its  life-blood.  Among  the  leaders  of  these  Eationalists 
were  such  men  as  E.  David  Qanhi  (1160P-1235?),  the  eminent 
grammarian;  E.  Jacob  b.  Mahir  Ibn.  Tibbon,  the  translator,  and  E. 
Jacob  Anatoli,  the  renowned  preacher,  whose  fiery  eloquence  won 
recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  Orthodox.  Through  their  instru- 
mentality, and  chiefly  owing  to  the  indefatigable  labor  of  the  Tib- 
bonites — the  illustrious  family  which  for  several  centuries  kept  the 
light  of  reason  from  being  extinguished — the  first  concerted  action 
in  behalf  of  Eeform  was  taken  in  Israel.  The  meeting  convoked  at 
Montpellier  with  its  sentence  of  excommunication  against  those 
who  should  malign  the  name  of  E.  Moses  b.  Manimon ;  who  should 
oppose  the  unrestricted  study  of  science  and  philosophy,  no  matter 
in  what  language  they  were  treated;  or  who  should  condemn  an 
author  for  heresy  on  account  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  first  Central  Conference  of  Reformed  Rabbis  in 
the  Diaspora.22 

Catholicism,  so  did  the  sons  of  many  more  conservative  parents  and  teachers, 
e.  .'/..  . Minor  Alphonso  and  Pfefferkorn,  down  to  Carl  Huton  and  Prof.  Choal- 
son.  How  strong  Orthodoxy  proved  to  hold  the  attention  of  those  within 
the  fold  can  be  learned  from  the  numerous  references  to  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, ignorance  of  the  law,  and  disregard  of  morality  which  existed  in 
some  of  the  most  conservative  communities  even '  during  the  heyday  of  Or- 
thodoxy. R.  Tarn  (Sefer  Hayushar  iii).  At  the  same  time  even  men  like 
R.  Mnahen  (Zedah  Laderech  1  37  or  44b.  &  Zunz  494)  decried  the  lack  of 
decorum  in  the  synagogue. 
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The  battle  since  then  became  a  battle  of  pamphlets;  and  in  the 
warfare,  then  as  now,  the  Eationalists  had  little  difficulty  in  worst- 
ing the  Traditionalists.  Among  the  great  wielders  of  the  quill  was 
E.  Yd  ay  ah  Bedarsi,  whose  letter  to  Ben  Adret  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  literature  of  Eeform  Judaism. 

"We  can  not  give  up  science/'  he  insists;  "it  is  as  the  breath  of 
our  nostrils.  Even  if  Joshua  should  appear  and  forbid  it,  we  could 
not  obey  him;  for  we  have  a  warranty,  who  outweighs  you  all— 
Mai  mom,  who  has  recommended  it  and  impressed  it  upon  us.  \Ve 
are  ready  to  set  our  goods,  our  children,  our  very  lives  at  the  stake 
for  it.""  A  more  profound  Eationalist,  E.  Levi  b.  Gershon,  of 
France  —  which  offered  for  a  while  a  place  of  refuge  for  Eeform  — 
was  even  more  outspoken  in  his  commentary  to  the  Torah,  the 
"Battles  of  the  Lord"  (which  the  Traditionalists  parodied  into  the 
"Battles  on  the  Lord").  In  the  introduction  thereto  he  censured 
those  who  "avoid  whatever  is  based  upon  investigation,  and  p!iP« 
sophic  postulates,  and  is  not  transmitted  from  others."  He  was 
fearless  to  the  extreme.  "Should  our  research,"  he  declares,  "lead 
us  to  contradict  a  statement  in  the  Torah,  we  would  not,  because  of 
the  Torah,  falter  to  tell  the  truth  .  .  .  the  Torah  is  not  a  code 
which  enjoins  us  to  believe  what  is  not  so;  its  main  object  is  to 
direct  us,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  path  that  leads  to  truth." 

These  vindicators  of  truth  and  science  found  a  responsive  note 
in  the  heart  of  many  of  the  brethren.  Saadyah,  Ibn  Ezra,  Maimoni 
himself,  were  studied,  imitated,  and  commented  upon.  Talmudist?, 
like  "Meiri"  and  "Kaspi"  ventured  to  blaze  out  a  new  trail  for 
themselves  in  the  explanation  of  the  Bible  and  codification  of  the 
Halakha;  while  the  philosophers,  like  Joseph  Albo  in  Spain  and 
Elijah  Selmedigo  in  Italy,  continued  the  Eationalistic  movement 
in  the  realms  of  theology.  Albo  was  the  last  but  not  least  of  tho 
Arabic  Jewish  school  of  Eationalists.  To  him  also  the  numerous 
laws  were  so  many  avenues  of  escape,  and  with  the  Talmud  he  be- 
lieved he  who  doeth  one  commandment  is  certain  of  his  reward. 
But  more  than  the  Eambam  he  held  that  innovations  in  Judaism 
are  permissible,  not  only  as  temporary  measures,  but  for  all  time 


Qanoolh.  Nos.  54,  70. 
s*Tf(lntlo1h  IftiNhba.  418  as  rendered  in   English  in  Graetz,  op.  cit.  IV.  44. 
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even  as  Ezra  changed  permanently  the  first  month  into  the  seventh 
because  he  wished  to  commemorate  the  new  redemption  rather  than 
the  old ;  and,  differing  from  the  Rambam,  he  declared  that  the  basic 
principles  in  Judaism  are  'only  three,,  to  which  if  any  one,  after 
mature  deliberation,  finds  himself  unable  to  subscribe,  "he  sins  un- 
knowingly .  .  .  and  is  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  wise  and 
pious  ones  of  Israel."  He  proved  this  from  the  Talmud  where  R. 
Hillel  (and  others)  disclaimed  any  belief  in  a  Messiah  and  were  re- 
garded as  good  and  great  and  faithful  Jews.24 

Time,  too,  helped  not  a  little  in  healing  the  breach,  and  Tradi- 
tionalsim  which,  in  keeping  with  its  principle,  sees  a  halo  of  glory 
around  the  great  ones  of  the  past,  gradually  grew  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  very  men  who  were  formerly  denounced,  as  traitors 
to  Israel's  cause. 

"The  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far; 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein." 

Thus  Joseph  Karo  (1488-1575),  the  pious  author  of  the  Slmllian 
Arukli,  included  Maimoni  among  the  three  authorities  (Alfasi  and 
Asheri!)  on  whose  decision  he  relied.  But  circumstances  were  not 
auspicious  for  the  spread  of  enlightenment  among  Jews  of  Medieval 
times.  The  massacres  and  expulsions  which  ravaged  the  Jewish 
communities  of  France,  Germany  and  latterly  of  Spain,  "the  Para- 
dise of  the  Jews,"  gave  a  stunning  blow  to  research,  and  the  Jewish 
intellect  concentrated  itself  in  the  "four  ells  of  the  Halakhah,"  or 
sought  safety  in  the  fancy  flights  of  the  Qabbalah.  Judaism  became 
a  prey  to  what  Origen  would  call,  "the  foolishness  of  beggarly 
minds."  The  chief  concern  of  the  rabbis  lay  in  accumulating  Min- 
li a ij nil  (customs),  and  ascribing  to  them  supernatural  virtues.  Qab- 
I ml  nh  was  preached  from  the  pulpits,  and  penetrated  even  into  the 
•r-book.25  The  very  teachings  of  the  Rationalists  were  enforced 
in  the  service  of  mysticism,  and  not  only  were  such  works  as  Hek- 
i,  Habbahir  and  Zoh-ar  attributed,  respectively,  to  R.  Ishmael, 


"Iqarim  i.  14  18-21.  iii.  14-18,  29,  iv.  42. 

-•••7'.s//;/7).  If  axilla.  414,  Chavez,  Mlslmafh  Hakhamim  §589. 
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R.  .Mum  vaii  and  R.  ISinioii  b.  Yohi,  the  zealous  Qabbalists  en- 
trenched themselves  even  behind  such  names  as  Saadyah,  Hai,  Ibn 
Ezra  and  Maimoni !  Modifying  the  words  of  Bar-Qapparah,  at  the 
death  of  E.  Yhudah  Bannasi,  we  may  say  of  Judaism  toward  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages :  "Angels  and  mortals  have  contended  for 
the  Holy  Ark,  the  mortals  have  conquered  and  the  Holy  Ark  is 
captured/' 

VI. 

G-estoert,  dber  nicht  zerstoert,  this  winged  word  of  Dr.  Zimz,  how 
true  it  is  of  Judaism  in  general  and  the  Reform  movement  in  Juda- 
ism in  particular !  When  Medieval  darkness  spread  over  Jews  and 
Judaism  in  France  and  Germany,  behold  the  sun  of  enlightenment 
dawn  in  Italy !  The  material  welfare,  and  comparatively  favorable 
status  of  the  Jews  there  called  for  a  readjustment  of  religion  with 
life;  and  the  rigorisms  of  the  rabbis  became  burdens  unendurable. 

There,  the  movement  set  a-going  by  the  Tibbonites  found  nu- 
merous adherents  after  it  began  to"  decline  in  Spain  and  the  Prov- 
ence. Elijah  Delmedigo,'  while  he  offered  his  meed  of  respect  to 
the  rabbis  who  at  all  times  "were  the  leaders  of  our  people  and  its 
judges,"  disputed  their  authority  to  bind  for  all  time  to  come.1 
There  was  E.  Jacob  Anatolio,  the  preacher,  who  settled  in  Naples, 
and  R.  Hillel,  of  Verona,  the  philosopher;  and  thither  King  Robert 
invited  the  erudite  Kalonynos  b.  Kalonynos.  Literature  began  to 
flourish  almost  as  it  did  in  the  golden  days  of  Spain.  The  works  of 
Leo  Romano,  Judah  Sicilians  and  Emmanuel  Eonii  improved  the 
taste  and  enhanced  the  appetite  for  culture.  Rationalism  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  already  R.  Zrahyah  b.  Shaltiel  regarded  Hillel  of 
Verona  as  too  conservative,  and  intimated  to  him  to  go  "back  to  his 
native  land,  put  on  his  tdllith  and  ifilin  and  regale  himself  with  the 
delectable  Sefer  Yzirah."* 

And  again,  the  study  of  the  Bible  came  to  the  front  and  the  mis- 
sion-ideal took  hold  of  the  leaders  of  Italian  Jewry.  Elijah  Levita 
(1472-1549),  the  grammarian,  who  shattered  the  tradition  with  re- 
spect to  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points,  also  set  an  example  of 

]nhinath  Haddath,  ed.  Reggio  27,  53-8,  71.  Vienna,  1873. 
•Osar  Nehmad  ii.  124,  142. 
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closer  intimacy  with  Gentiles,  and  proved  that  it  not  only  does  not 
de-Judaize,  it  even  helps  remove  prejudice  and  calumny.  The  rise 
of  the  Christian  Reformation,,  too,  inspired  the  Jews  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  their  cherished  dream  come  true  through  the  medium  of 
the  holy  tongue.  "Such,"  says  Levita,  "is  the  fruit  of  our  language 
when  it  becomes  known  among  the  Gentiles.  Therein  lieth  our  sal- 
vation/'3 And  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  his  influence  on  Reuchlin, 
Aegidio,  Fagius,  Muenster  and  others  contributed  not  a  little  to 
moulding  the  Christian  Reformation.4  In  rabinics,  Azariah  dei 
Rossi  (1511-1578),  at  the  same  time  that  Joseph  Karo  wrote  his 
code  in  which  he  embodied  much  of  the  dross  that  accrued  to  Juda- 
ism through  the  ages,  and  Ibn  Yachya  produced  his  history  which 
contains  a  medley  of  fact  and  fable — submitted  everything  to  a 
searching  examination,  and  his  Mor  Onayim  proved  indeed  a  light 
to  the  eyes  of  the  seekers  after  truth.  "If  we  moderns,"  he  remon- 
strated, "are  like  pigmies,  then  are  we  like  pigmies  who  ride  upon 
giants,  and  can  see  more  than  the  giants.  .  .  If  as  regards  prophecy 
the  ancients  were  superior,  we  of  to-day  surpass  them  in  matters 
pertaining  to  research  and  investigation.  .  .  If  they  dug,  we,  by 
their  help,  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  water  for  which  they 
dug."5  Dissatisfied  with  the  Traditional  data  based  on  the  Talmud, 
he  called  to  his  assistance  not  only  the  forgotten  Jewish  philosopher 
Philo,  but  even  the  Church  Fathers;  and  his  spirit  of  inquiry  led 
him  on  to  point  out  the  many  inconsistencies  which  had  crept  into 
both  the  Talmuds  and  the  Bible.6 

For  Reform  rabbis,  the  life  and  labor  of  Leon  da  Modena  (1571- 
1648)  has  a  peculiar  attraction.  That  many  of  his  biographers, 
among  them  Graetz,  have  condemned  him  as  a  heretic  and  syco- 
phant, should  not  surprise  us  when  we  recall  that  these  epithets 
were  shared  by  him  in  common  with  Dei  Rossi,  Levita  and  even 
Maimoni,  Ibn  Ezra  and  Saadyah,  and,  for  all  we  know,  with  Mar 
Samuel,  R.  Yhudah  and  Hillel  Hannasi.  The  student  of  religious 
Reformation  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded  that  Luzzatto  exaggerated 


-Mm* rath  Hammassorah  intr. 

4See  L.  Geiger,  Das  Stud.  d.  heb.  Sprache,  55  f.  Breslan  1870. 

5A/or  Onayim,  ch.  xiv. 

'76.  Chaps,  v.  ix.  xi.  xx. 
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when  he  referred  to  him  as  "a  hater  of  the  sages  of  the  Talmud  and 
Mishiiah  more  than  the  Qaraites,  and  a  more  rabid  Reformer  than 
Geiger."7  Yet,  to  use  a  Qabbalistic  term,  his  soul  was  a  nizuz 
(spark)  of  the  same  fire  which  later  kindled  the  soul  of  Geiger.  He 
was  indeed  a  connecting  link  between  Geiger  and  Maimoni.  In 
separate  brochures,  as  well  as  in  his  commentary  on  En  Yaaqob,  he 
inflicted  telling  blows  on  mummified  Orthodoxy;  and  in  eloquent 
language  he  pleaded  for  Reform  from  the  pulpit.  He  introduced 
choral  services  into  the  synagogue,  and  a  systematic  schedule  into 
the  school.  More  than  this,  he  endeavored  to  restore  Judaism  to 
its  pristine  purity.  Taking  up  the  code  of  Asheri  as  an  example, 
he  points  out  how  Judaism  was  weakened  by  its  excresences;  and 
asks  whether  it  were  not  reasonable  to  presume  that  had  the  Torah 
intended  that  these  laws  be  binding  it  would  have  stated  so  unequiv- 
ocally ?8  This  he  repeats  in  various  places  in  Qol  Sakhal  and  Hab- 
Imncli;  and  suggests  the  abolition  'of  many  rites,  the  relaxation  of 
the  rigorisms  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  and  the  shortening  of 
services.  "If  the  sages  -of  the  Talmud/'  says  he,  "allowed  one  on  a 
journey,  to  abbreviate  his  devotion  because  of  his  being  busy  and 
worried,  so  much  the  more  reason  is  it  adequate  that  we  prolong  not 
our  prayers  when  we  are  worried  by  the  galuth  and  about  the  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood."9  He  advocates  also  the  acceptance  of  pros- 
elytes on  easy  terms,  and  especially  of  a  more  cordial  relation  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile.  In  brief,  he  asks  for  the  removal  of  any 
obstacles  which  hinders  Judaism  from  realizing  its  ancient  mission 
and  become  a  "light  to  the  nations."1' 

Xeedless  to  say,  he  had  little  in  common  with  the  mystics.  He 
was  indeed  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  spuriousness  of  the 
Zohar,  and  condemned  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul,  which  at  that  time  found  a  defender  in  no  less  a 
personage  than  Manasseh  b.  Israel.11 

'Iggaroth  Shdal,  No.  980  (May  25,  1846). 

sQol  Sakhal,  21,  22,  28,  30,  52-5. 

glirakh.  29. 

10*Sf7m?>b.  9b,  137.  Yfcatw.  47,  TJog.  22;  see  Libovitz,  R.  Y.  A.  Modena,  56-9, 
Vienna,  1896;  Geiger  in  Omar  Nehmad  i,  130-1;  Bernfeld,  Kaempf.  Oeister 
in  Jdtm.  21-2.  Berlin,  1907. 

nCf.  Nishmath  Havim,  I.  viii.,  III.  IV.  i.  xxi,  passim. 
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The  advocates  of  Rationalism,  however,,  were  yet  merely  "one  in 
a  city  and  two  in  a  tribe."  They  lacked  the  dynamic  power  which 
comes  from  concerted  action.  The  many  conversions  which  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  Ibn  Ezra  to  Levita,  harassed  the  camp  of 
Israel,,  contributed  to  the  ascendency  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  crushing 
of  Reform.  There  are  indeed  several  modern  scholars  among  them, 
also  Geiger  and  Graetz,  who  see  even  in  Qabbalah,  and  Pilpul,  and 
Shulhan-Arukh  itself  the  symptoms  of  the  independence  of  the 
spirit  of  Judaism  and  its  impatience  under  the  control  of  authority ; 
and  E.  Chernowitch  of  Odessa  has  built  upon  this  theory  a  most  in- 
genious s}rstem  of  historical  prospective.  Moses  Isserles'  Annota- 
tions were  prompted,,  in  reality,  by  the  desire  to  show  that  the  Sliul- 
lian  Arukli  was  not  yet  "the  table  before  the  Lord,"  and  to  protest 
against  E.  Joseph's  slavishness  to  the  codes  of  Alfasi,  Maimoni  and 
Asheri  and  the  mysticism  of  the  Zohar.  Xor  did  Judaism  even 
then  surrender  to  the  Karo-Isserles  code  unconditionally  and  with- 
out a  struggle,  as  various  remarks  in  response  and  commentary  by 
such  lights  as  E.  E.  Mintz,  Jaffe,  Bachraeh  and  others  of  similar 
standing  sufficiently  attest.12 .  But  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  the 
Jewish  literary  output  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
consists  of  responses  and  commentaries  on  commentaries,  "'a  com- 
mand to  a  command,  a  line  to  a  line."  The  chief  interest  was  no 
longer  Emunoth  Vdeoth  but  Sheeloth  Utshuboth,  and  the  controver- 
sies remind  us  of  the  homoousian-homoiousian  controversy  in  Chris- 
tendom. Wir  debatiren,  ob  wir  Stiefel  putzen  oder  sclimieren! 

VII. 

Yet  the  seed  which  the  enlightened  leaders  of  Israel  have  scat- 
tered .was  destined  tc  burgeon  forth  and  produce  flowers  and  fruit 
as  soon  as  the  icy  layer  of  prejudice  and  persecution  began  to  melt. 
The  eighteenth  century  proved  to  be  the  climactic  period,  and  Ger- 
many the  promised  land  for  a  rejuvenated  Israel.  The  admission 
of  Jews  into  the  universities,  and  the  pursuit  by  them  of  secular 
studies,  was  gradually  under  mining  the  fabric  of  Traditionalism; 

"See  Hashshiloah  IV.  &  VIII.;  CJraetz.  op.  cit.  Heb.  tr..  VIII.  460  f.  &  my 
Sect.  Creed  and  Custom.  11  .if. 
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u ud  Germany,  which  had  been  wrapped  in  darknuss  wlu-n  tin-  li^ht 
shone  in  Spain,  Provence  and  Italy,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
advent  of  a  new  day.  This  "revolution  under  the  form  of  a  law" 
may  be  said,  for  convenience's  sake,  to  have  commenced  with  Men- 
delssohn's specimen  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German 
(Aiim  Littrufali,  Amst.  1878),  which  affected  Judaism  even  more 
than  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  and  produced  the 
maxim  that  all  Eeformation  begins  with  a  Biblical  translation. 
Mendelssohn  himself.,  however,  can  at  best  be  regarded  only  as  the 
advance  agent,  or  rather,  the  unconscious  instrument,  of  the  .1- 
Eeformation.  Wessely  in  his  Dibre  Shalom  Veemoth  (1782)  was  a 
more  avowed  advocate  of  Reform  than  Mendelssohn  in  his  Jerusa- 
lem, in  which,  though  he  denies  that  Judaism  is  a  religion  with  a 
creed,  and  recognizes  that  "there  are  no  eternal  verities  which  the 
human  intellect  can  conceive  but  it  has  also  the  power  to  create," 
he  vet  insists  that  the  ceremonial  laws  are  binding  forever.'1  It  was 
these  ceremonials  that  proved  the  most  burdensome,  because  they 
militated  the  most  against  the  spirit  of  the  time;  and  the  '"Ifani 
ham"  with  his  emphasis  on  creed  would  have  been  more  timely  than 
"Rambman"  with  his  stress  on  deed.2 

For  the  problem  now  became,  not  how  to  reconcile  faith  with 
philosophy,  but  the  Law  with  Life.  To  use  the  current  phraseology 
of  the  day,  the  Aufklaererei  and  Bildu-ng  produced  a  Kulturkampf 
in  which  the  target  was  practice  e^qj  more  than  precept.  In  this 
conflict  between  the  Old  and  ]STew,  the  Massfim  (1784-1811)  took 
no  mean  part.  They  were  the  outcome  indeed  of  the  first  concen- 
trated action  on  behalf  of  Eeform  Judaism;  constituted,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  first  Jewish  Eeform  Congregation ;  and  met  with  further- 
reaching  results  than  the  concrete  form  first  given  it  in  the  Con- 
sistory of  Israel  Jacobson  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Geiger  (May  24,  1810).  To  them  flocked  all  the  idealists  who 
broke  loose  from  the  gyves  of  Traditionalism ;  from  their  pa*ges,  as 
from  so  many  pulpits,  they  preached  the  principles  of  a  renovated 
Judaism ;  and  in  hundreds  of  cities  enthusiastic  readers  were  drink- 
ing in  their  words  and  joining  the  ranks.  The  tendency  became  a 

I0p.  cit.  311f.  351f. 

2See  Zimz.  op.  cit.  46z  f.  &  Bernfeld  Daath  Elohim  578  f.  Warsau  1800. 
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movement  which,  like  an  avalanche,  was  rolling  and  growing  as  it 
rolled.  Beginning  witli  Mendelssohn's  advocacy  of  the  permissi- 
bility of  such  thing  as  vaccination,  or  the  postponement  of  a  fu- 
neral,3 and  the  plea  for  a  pure  German,  it  eventually  culminated  in 
the  aesthetization  of  Jewish  worship,  the  renunciation  of  obsolete 
rites,  the  substitution  of  German  for  Hebrew  in  the  services,  the 
introduction  of  the  sermon  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  admission 
of  woman  to  all  the  duties  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  man. 

As  the  language  employed  by  the  Massfim,  in  fact  by  most  of  the 
early  Eeformers,  was  the  international  Hebrew,  their  audience  was 
riot  limited  to  Germany,  but  was  disseminated  far  and  wide  over 
distant  Eussia  and  darkest  Galicia.  Reform,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  seems  to 
have  been  "in  the  air."  Like  Wessely,  the  Gaon  of  Vilna  mapped 
out  a  new  curriculum  for  the  schools,  which  revolutionized  the  pre- 
vailing outworn  system  of  education,  and  urged  the  acquisition  of 
secular  sciences,  "since  by  so  much  as  one  is  ignorant  of  the  other 
sciences,  so  much,  by  an  hundredfold,  is  he  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  the  Torah."4  The  steady  influx  of  Russian  "Maskilim"  to  Ger- 
many, and  their  personal  contact  with  the  "divine  philosopher," 
aided  also  by  the  Siur  commentary,  caused  not  a  few  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  wake  up  from  their  lethargy  and  inaugurate  various 
Reforms.  Dubo  the  Massorite,  Maimon  the  philosopher,  Schick  the 
scientist,  Dr.  Hurwitz,  Satanow,  Ilye  and  Levin  the  literateurs,  and 
a  host  of  others,  were  like  so  many  hands  reaching  out  for  the  light 
which  flooded  from  Germany  but  was  by  an  ill  fate  excluded  from 
their  own  land. 

In  Galicia,  too,  R.  Solomon  L.  Rappaport  reintroduced  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  Talmud,  and  N  airman  Krochmal,  resuming  the 
thread  of  the  mission  ideal,  as  formerly  developed  by  Saadyah  and 
latterly  perfected  by  Geiger,  pointed  out  in  his  profound  but  incom- 
plete Moreh  Nbukhe  Hazzman,  that  the  kernel  of  Judaism  consists 
in  its  striving  for  absolute  spirituality,  and  that  the  greatest  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Jews  was  when  they  divested  themselves  of  the 

•Massef,  Sep.  1785  (Bik.  Halt.  1822,  pp.  23  f.  82  f.). 

*P'ath  HashshulJwn,  int. ;  Plungian,  Ben  Porath,  33  Vilva  1858. 
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fetters  of  nationalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  formalism,  on  the 
other/ — the  platform  of  advanced  Reform  Judaism  in  a  nutshell. 

These  exponents  of  Reform,  however,  were  still  as  much  the 
slaves  'of  authority  almost  as  their  fanatic  opponents.  The  appeal 
was  still  made  to  the  Talmud  and  rabbinic  literature.  With  them 
it  was  only  a  change  of  masters,  a  preference  for  R.  So-ben-so  to  R. 
So-ben-so.  Geiger,  the  "new  Hillel,"  was  the  first  to  announce  that 
the  connection  with  the  past  means,  not  a  subservience  to  the  past 
authority  'of  any  kind,  but  "the  persistence  of  the  living  idea  which 
permeates  all  ages  with  its  vigor ;"  and  "that  Reform  means  for  us, 
changed,  new  appearance;  a  rejuvenated  life,  forms  permeated  and 
saturated  with  the  spirit.  The  difficult  and  the  easy,  the  whole  and 
the  part,  are  to  receive  meaning  and  significance,  to  uplift  the  spirit, 
to  kindle  the  heart,  in  order  that  religion  may  influence  the  entire 
view  and  course  of  life."8 


But  here  I  must  stop,, if  I  do  not  desire  to  transgress  the  admoni- 
tion of  our  ancient  sages  that  "no  kingdom  may  trespass  upon  its 
neighbor  even  the  breadth  of  a  hair,"  or  to  disregard  the  boundary 
set  for  me  by  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  from  what  has  been  said 
you  will  see  that  Reform  in  Judaism  is  not  a  parasitic  growth  nor  a 
new  graft  on  the  ancient  tree;  that  it,  too,  has  its  holy  ground,  its 
priceless  treasures  and  glorious  associations ;  that  in  different  phases 
and  various  guises,  it  has  appeared,  reappeared  and  appeared  again, 
during  the  ages  prior, to  Geiger — the  "thus  far  and  no  further"  of 
my  task ;  and  that  like  the  land  of  Judea  according  to  the  Talmud,7 
so  does  the  religion  of  the  Jews  possess  a  remarkable  elastic  prop- 
erty, and  while  it  shrank  and  shriveled  in  one  place  "expansions  and 
enlargements,"  real  and  substantial,  ever  arose  to  it  from  another 
place. 

*Morch  Nbu.  Haz.  viii.  ix.  Cf.  Bernfeld,  D.  E.  588  &  See  M.  Raisin,  Tear 
Book  C.  C.  A.  R.  XVI.,  273-90. 

6Quoted  by  Philipson,  op.  tit.  16,  60.  .See  Geiger,  op.  tit.  162-3.  Cf. 
Saadyah,  and  L.  Geiger,  Abraham  Geiger,  331.  Berlin,  1910. 

7Gittin,  57a.     See  my  8.,  C.  &  C.,  132. 
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ABRAHAM  GEIGER  AS  REFORMER. 
BY  RABBI  DAVID  PHILIPSOX,  D.D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  closing  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  designated  by 
historians  the  birth  period  of  the  modern  age.  Yet  that  which 
we  are  pleased  to  term  modernity  was  not  a  sudden  birth.  The 
break  up  of  medievalism  was  gradual.  Many  forces  were  at  work 
in  the  process.  The  results  of  the  working  of  these  forces  took 
visible  form  in  the  emancipation  movements  which  ushered  in 
the  modern  age.  These  emancipation  movements  received  their 
baptism  of  fire  in  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  whose 
watchword  was  the  "rights  of  man/'  as  opposed  to  the  feudal  motto 
of  the  special  privileges  of  the  favored  classes.  Their  first  aim 
naturally  was  to  remove  most  glaring  wrongs  which  had  grown  up 
during  the  centuries  of  oppression.  No  section  of  the  European 
population,  had  been  oppressed  more  grievously  than  the  Jews. 
In  those  days  of  enthusiasm  for  liberty  they  too  found  warm- 
hearted advocates  who  pleaded  for  them.  Mirabeau  in  France 
and  Dohm  in  Germany  championed  the  cause  of  Jewish  emanci- 
pation. When  in  September,  1791,  the  French  Assembly  accorded 
the  Jews  of  France  the  rights  of  citizenship  the  curtain  rose  on 
the  unfoldment  of  the  drama  of  the  liberation  of  the  Jew  from 
the  civil  disabilities  which  persecution  had  forged,  the  end  of 
which  after  an  action  of  'one  hundred  and  twenty  years  is  not  yet. 
This  was  however  not  the  only  phase  of  emancipation  apparent 
in  the  experience  of  Jewry.  This  outer  change  was  accompanied 
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by  a  no  less  startling  change  in  their  inner  life.  The  inner  change 
was  due  to  what  may  be  called  their  linguistic  and  educational 
emancipation,  both  of  which  were  essential  ingredients  in  the  com- 
plex fabric  of  that  wonderful  time.  The  linguistic  emancipation 
of  the  Jews  received  its  impetus  from  Moses  Mendelssohn,  whose 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  pure  German  was  the  text- 
book through  which  his  co-religionists  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  which  displaced  the  jargon,  the  sign  of  the 
Jew's  degradation,  the  mongrel  speech,  part  German,  pan 
brew,  with  sprinklings  from  other  European  tongues,  a  corrupt 
linguistic  hodge  podge,  the  language  of  the  ghetto.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language  made  possible  the  educational  ami 
intellectual  emancipation  of  the  German  Jews.  Though  education 
and  intellectual  activity  had 'always  been  prized  among  Jew?  ^till 
the  effect  of  the  confinement  in  the  ghetto  during  the  centuries  of 
oppression  had  become  apparent  in  the  narrowing  of  the  educa- 
tional field.  The  Jewish  boy,  educated  in  the  cheder  and  tin 
hibah,  received  instruction  in  Hebrew  branches  only.  The  Talmud 
and  the  casuists  furnished  the  intellectual  food  for'  the  most  gifted. 
So-called  secular  learning  had  become  a  veritable  terra  incognita 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ghettos  of  Germany  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  founding  of  modern  schools  for 
Jewish  boys  and  youths  beginning  with  the  Jewish  Free  School  in 
Berlin  in  1778  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  secular  education 
by  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  numbers  of  whom  entered  lator  the 
gymnasia  and  the  universities. 

A  direct  result  of  the  civil  emancipation  from  without  and  the 
linguistic  and  educational  emancipation  from  within  was  tlio  re- 
ligious emancipation  commonly  known  as  the  reform  movement. 
The  outlook  of  the  men,  who  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  cen- 
turies, mingled  in  the  life  of  the  world  and  were  carried  along1 
by  the  thought  currents  of  that  remarkable  time,  was  altogether 
different  from  that  'of  their  ancestors,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ghetto. 
The  expression  and  form  which  the  Jewish  religion  had  assumed, 
however  satisfactory  to  those  ancestors  ceased  to  make  a  livinir  ap- 
peal to  thousands  of  the  new  generation.  The  strict  observance  of 
the  many  ceremonies  codified  in  the  SJiulchan  Anik  had  become  for 
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many  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  of  Judaism.  Piety  was  measured 
by  this  conformity  in  practice.  The  living  spirit  of  the  religion 
was  well  nigh  smothered  by  the  many  layers  of  form  and  cere- 
mony in  which  it  was  enwrapped.  The  public  service  had  become 
a  tiresome,  meaningless,  disorderly  exercise.  The  stirring  word 
of  religious  exhortation  was  not  heard  in  the  synagogue  ;  the  preach- 
er's voice  had  been  practically  silenced;  the  rabbi  as  far  as  his 
practical  service  went,  was  sought  merely  for  the  interpretation  and 
decisions  of  rabbinic  juridical  legislation.  Eeligious  reform  was 
an  absolute  necessity  if  the  generation  emancipated  from  the  ghetto 
was  not  to  drift  further  and  further  away  from  the  moorings  of 
the  ancestral  faith.  A  re-interpretation  of  the  message  of  Judaism 
and  a  re-adjustment  of  its  external  expression  were  imperative  in 
the  light  of  the  changed  experiences  in  the  fortunes  of  Jewry.  Thus 
was  the  reform  movement  the  logical  accompaniment  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews.  It  was  the  religious  counterpart  of  the  new 
freedom  that  marked  the  removal  of  the  ghetto  conditions.  The 
passing  of  the  Jews  from  the  ghetto,  the  symbol  of  medievalism, 
into  the  larger  life  of  the  world  was  as  critical  an  episode  in  their 
history  as  was  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  with  the  consequent  en- 
trance into  Palestine  and  as  was  the  loss  of  Palestine  with  its  ac- 
companying dispersion  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Each  crisis 
had  to  be  met  in  the  light  of  conditions  and  circumstances.  Each 
crisis  demanded  an  adjustment  to  the  changes  in  the  people's  life. 
The  reform  movement  is  the  expression  of  this  adjustment  in  the 
modem  world.1 

The  early  history  of  the  reform  movement  is  mainly  the  story  'of 
the  attempt  to  aestheticize  the  public  service.  This  story  centers 
about  the  name  and  work  of  Israel  Jacobson.  Although  Jacob- 
son  deserves  all  credit  for  his  efforts  to  introduce  such  features 
into  the  service  as  would  make  it  attractive  to  his  generation,  yet  he 
was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  task  of  leading  in  the  real  work 


of  the  appalling  accompaniments  of  the  acquisition  of  occidental 
culture  by  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  age  was  the  wholesale 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  reform  movement  checked  this  by  offering 
an  interpretation  of  Judaism  that  was  in  accord  with  the  new  outlook  of 
the  emancipated  Jew.  See  Geiger  Nachgelassene  Schriften  V.  103. 
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of  religious  reform.  His  was  not  the  power  to  penetrate  into  the 
true  significance  of  the  great  change  which  had  come  into  the  life 
of  the  Jews.  He  had  not  the  philosophical  insight  to  demonstrate 
that  the  new  religious  movement  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  his- 
torical conditions  and  was  as  truly  in  the  line  of  Jewish  develop- 
ment as  was  the  rabbinism  of  the  preceding  centuries.  •  But  de- 
spite all  this,  his  fame  is  secure  for  by  instituting  the  first  reform 
service  in  July,  1810,  with  prayers  and  sermon  in  the  vernacular 
and  with  organ  and  choir  he  demonstrated  that  his  was  the  spirit 
of  the  pioneer.  Subsequent  incidents  in  the  activity  of  the  German 
reformers  of  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury followd  the  path  blazed  by  Jacobson.  The  reforms  instituted 
in  Berlin  and  Hamburg2  aimed  mainly  at  producing  a  public  ser- 
vice of  an  orderly  and  decorous  character.  It  remained  for  a  later 
generation  of  reformers  headed  by  Abraham  Geiger  to  set  forth 
the  true  significance  of  the  reform  movement  and  to  establish  it  on 
the  sound  basis  of  historical  research  and  logical  development. 

Abraham  Geiger,  who  combined  to  a  degree  as  did  few  others  of 
his  generation  the  mastery  of  Jewish  lore  with  secular  learning, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  become  the  leader  of  that  movement  in 
Judaism  which  applying  the  touchstone  of  development  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  was  to  interpret  the  eternal  message  of  Judaism 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  modernity.  His  was 
primarily  the  historical  temper.  By  a  thorough  study  of  the  past 
he  became  convinced  that  there  had  always  been  a  developing  force 
in  Judaism;  this  may  have  been  in  abeyance  at  times  but  to  him 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Judaism  spelt  development  and  that 
Judaism's  history  and  literature  if  studied  and  correctly  grasped 
yielded  irrefutable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  He  felt 
that  a  time  had  come  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people  when  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  eternal  values  of  Judaism  was  imperative  but 
he  would  have  this  interpretation  evolutionary  and  revolutionary.1 
The  tree  of  Judaism  rooted  in  the  far  past  still  had  life  force  suffi- 
cient to  send  forth  new  branches.  The  movement  for  reform  as  he 

"Philipson,  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism,  p.  31.     New  York,   1907. 
3Wonn   auf  irgend  einen  Gebiete  so  1st  niimlich  auf  dem   religiosen  das 
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conceived  it  was  not  to  be  a  break  with  the  past.4  From  the  very 
moment  that  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  the  rabbinical 
profession  in  Wiesbaden  he  committed  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  reform  movement.5  In  a  letter  written  in 
1836  to  his  friend,  M.  A.  Stern,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  he 
declared  that  "not  emancipation  but  reform  was  the  leading 
of  the  day  for  the  Jews."6  He  never  faltered  in  this  faith;  he 
wanted  a  living  Judaism,  not  a  religion  that  was  a  mere  survival  of 
a  vanished  past.  In  a  hundred  and  one  forms  he  expressed  himself 
to  this  effect;  "we  want  bread  for  our  hunger,"  he  wrote  passion- 
ately, "water  for  our  thirst;  the  spirit  ought  to  receive  fresh  pow- 
erful nourishment  and  we  are  being  trifled  with  and  flowers  are 
given  us  and  that  too  of  doubtful  fragrance;  we  want  a  faith  that 
satisfies  the  spirit  and  inspires  us  to  accomplish  deeds  for  the  pres- 
ent day  and  they  rear  us  to  be  men  who  dream  only  of  the  past; 
we  want  a  love  that  bears  fruit  and  they  feed  us  on  effeminate  piety 
and  weak,  heartless  sentimentality.  An  interest  in  the  past  arises 
only  from  a  living  present;  if  Judaism  were  to  manifest  itself  as  a 
living  force  in  us,  we  would  know  that  this  force  must  have  been 
creative  at  all  times  and  we  would  notice  attentively  the  results  of 
this  creative  force."7  Ever  and  all  the  time  this  is  the  burden  of 
his  thought.  Eeform  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Judaism's  develop- 
ment;8 it  is  vain  to  retain  such  institutions  and  doctrines  as  are 
moribund,  "whatever  the  spirit  of  history  in  which  God  reveals 
himself,  has  removed  and  buried  no  human  skill  can  resuscitate  and 
revivify."8  This  is  one  of  Geiger  s  most  illuminating  thoughts ;  God 
reveals  himself  constantly  in  the  course  of  history;  if  men  have 
ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  they  will  grasp  the  constantly  appear- 

Verfahren  der  Reform  allein  segenbringend,  die  Revolution  nur  ge 
alien  Lebenskraften  ein  gefahrliches  Siechtlmm  beizubringen.  .V 
asaene  Xrliriftm  I.  205.  See  also  Ibid.  V.,  196,  202,  and  J.  Z.  W.  L.  VI.,  4. 

MiidisHie  Zoitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  V.,  251. 

"Letter  1o  Salomon  Geiger  of  date  April  19,  1833,  Nochgclassene 
V.  80. 

"Ibid.,  j).  S9. 

'Iwrlit  it,-*    Veunzehnten  .In-krhundertx.   VII.    US40)    7. 

".\</r////r/f/.sw//r   Xrln-iftcn,    V.    147.       Ibid.,   1.   204. 

"Ibid.,   V.   190. 
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ing  revelation ;  past,  present  and  future  are  indissolubly  connected ; 
we  must  gain  knowledge  and  insight  from  the  experiences  of  past 
generations  but  we  must  live  in  the  present  and  toil  intelligently 
for  the  future.10  Fealty  to  Judaism  does  not  demand  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  the  past  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  living 
present.  True  there  is  a  spirit  of  Jewish  tradition  which  the  ages 
have  been  producing;  this  spirit  of  tradition  has  expressed  itself 
in  thousands  of  separate  traditions  which  we  term  customs,  cere- 
monies and  forms;  these  separate  traditions  arise  and  pass;  the 
developing  spirit  brings  forth  many  different  traditions  in  varied 
ages  and  places.  To  cling  to  past  traditions  merely  because  at  some 
time  or  other  the  spirit  of  Judaism  has  produced  them,  is  to  indulge 
in  a  hazy  romanticism  which  prefers  the  dim  light  of  the  vanished 
past  to  the  bright  day  of  the  glowing  present. 

Geiger  had  no  patience  with  this  romantic  attitude.  He  visited 
it  with  all  the  scorn  at  his  command.  He  felt  that  it  was  an  undue 
exaltation  of  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present  and  that  it  gave 
evidence  of  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind.11  His  was  a  peculiarly 
sane  temperament.  He  was  not  a  blind  worshipper  of  the  past, 
neither  was  he  a  ruthless  iconoclast.  He  was  neither  reactionary 
nor  radical,  neither  romanticist  nor  ultra-modernist.  He  was  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  a  reformer  who  felt  that  the  present 
can  continue  all  that  is  fine  and  worthy  in  the  past  by  present- 
ing the  everlasting  truth  of  Judaism  in  a  form  which  attracts  the 
contemporary  generation.  In  a  dissertation  on  the  reform  of  the 
ritual  he  set  this  forth  very  clearly,  "Every  reform/'  he  wrote, 
"is  a  transition  from  the  past  into  a  regenerated  future;  such 
reform  does  not  break  with  the  past  but  rather  preserves  carefully 
the  bond  that  connects  the  present  with  the  past;  it  not  only  con- 
tinues the  once  living  spirit  in  new  vital  forms,  thereby  strength- 
ening this  spirit  anew,  but  it  retains  all  the  charming  attachment  to 
that  which  has  grown  precious  and  dear  in  the  religious  life. 

10"Aus  der  Vergangenheit  schopfen,  in  der  Gegenwart  leben,  fur  die  Zu- 
kumft  wirken;"  motto  accompanying  Geiger's  picture  1857,  Nachgelassene 
Schriften  V.  279. 

^Nachgelass&ne  Schiften,  V.  88.  Judische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wi^en  Hmft 
und  Leben3  VI.,  20. 
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Such  reform  proceeds  not  with  inexorable  logic,  it  follows  the  law 
of  historical  development/'12  In  his  view  reform  was  simply  the 
latest  stage  in  the  process  of  Jewish  development.  He  differed 
radically  with  the  traditionalists  who  claimed  that  every  expres- 
sion in  the  Talmud  and  the  codes  was  authoritative;  he  would  not 
concede  that  the  possibilities  of  Judaism  had  bcome  exhausted 
with  the  work  of  the  Talmudical  doctors;  all  ages  present  and  to 
come  had  their  contribution  to  make  to  the  religion  no  less  than 
the  ages  agone.  If  the  traditionalists  were  right  in  their  position 
that  all  tradition  was  in  the  Talmud,  then  in  all  the  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Talmud  Judaism  has  been  only 
a  lingering  survival  and  has  been  merely  feeding  on  the  products 
of  a  vanished  past.  Inasmuch  as  they  looked  upon  Judaism  as 
having  slept  during  all  this  time  they  have  no  right  to  speak  of  a 
tradition  three  thousand  years  old.  But  whatever  the  traditionalists 
may  claim  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  in  the  conflicts 
and  tendencies  of  the  modern  age  the  spirit  of  Judaism  was  re- 
asserting itself  in  a  new  way  and  G-od  was  revealing  himself  in  a 


new  manner.18 


Through  the  expression  of  such  views  Geiger  and  his  sympathizers 
naturally  aroused  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  rabbis  of  the  old 
school  and  their  followers.  For  these  Judaism  was  a  closed  chapter. 
The  teachings  and  observances  of  the  religion  as  codified  in  the 
tichiilrhfin  And-  were  to  be  accepted  and  carried  out  without  ques- 
tion. The  reformers  on  the  other  hand  contended  for  the  freedom 
of  research  and  investigation  into  each  and  any  religious  institution 
or  tradition.  This  antagonism  reached  an  acute  stage  when  Geiger 
was  elected  rabbi  of  the  Breslau  congregation.  Solomon  Tiki. in 
who  had  been  rabbi  of  the  congregation  for  many  years  refused  to 


"Unser  Uottesaienst  in  J.  Z.  W.  L.  VI.   (1868)  4. 

18Man  diirfe  nicht  von  einer  drei  Tausend  jahrigen  Tradition  sprechen 
wenn  man  sie  als  bereits  fast  zwei  tausend1  Jahre  entchlafen  betraehte. 
Der  Faden  der  Tradition  sei  in  der  Gegenwart  gerade  wieder  angekniipft. 
Das  in  gesetzliche  Erstarrung  gerathene  religiose  Bewusstsein  der  Gesamm- 
theit  habe  seit  lingerer  Zeit  begonnen  fliissig  zu  werden,  wieder  sei  eine 
lebendige  Anschauung  erwacht,  wenn  sie  auch  noch  nicht  zur  vollen  Klar- 
heit  sich  entwickelt  habe.  See  Protokolle  der  dritten  Versammlung  deut- 
scher  Kabbiner,  160. 
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recognize  Geiger  as  an  associate.  This  aged  rabbi  could  not  un- 
derstand that  a  new  generation  had  arisen  that  demanded  a 
reformulation  of  Jewish  values.  He  contended  that  freedom  of  re- 
search as  required  by  the  advocates  of  the  what  was  known  as  the 
Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  was  intolerable.  The  rabbi  had  sim- 
ply to  conduct  his  office  along  traditional  lines;  it  was  not  his 
concern  to  ask  concerning  or  inquire  into  the  reason  of  religious 
ceremony  or  custom,  he  had  only  to  decide  according  to  the  dicta 
of  tradition  as  formulated  in  the  code.  The  refusal  of  Tiktin  to 
recognize  Geiger  as  his  associate  in  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  rabbinical  office  led  the  board  of  directors  of  the  con- 
gregation, in  their  desire  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  to 
suggest  that  Geiger  be  designated  the  preacher  of  the  congregation 
while  Tiktin  continued  to  be  known  as  the  rabbi.  This  suggestion 
was  tantamount  to  recognizing  an  old  and  a  new  Judaism,  the  old 
embodied  in  strict  rabbinism  as  represented  by  Tiktin,  the  new 
spelling  modernism  as  appearing  in  Geiger,  a  young  man  of  modern 
training.  Geiger  refused, to  lend  himself  to  such  an  arrangement; 
he  contended  that  if  the  new  conditions  in  Jewry  demanded  men  of 
modern  training  in  the  rabbinical  office,  then  it  was  intolerable 
to  refuse  to  such  men  the  recognition  of  rabbinical  authority.  The 
threatening  break  between  the  old  and  new  could  be  healed  only 
if  the  people  had  before  them  in  the  activity  of  the  rabbi-preacher 
the  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  the  joining  of  the  spirit 
of  tradition  with  the  spirit  of  the  modern  age. 

Tiktin  continuing  in  his  recalcitrant  attitude,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors found  themselves  compelled  to  suspend  him  from  office.  The 
aged  rabbi  now  addressed  a  number  of  his  colleagues  on  the  subject 
in  dispute  and  published  their  opinions  in  a  pamphlet.14  These 
rabbis  declared  unreservedly  for  the  absolute  and  eternal  authority 
of  all  Talmudical  legislation,  as  "binding  for  all  time  upon  the 
Jews  and  not  one  of  these  commandments  or  prohibitions,  be  the 
character  what  it  may,  can  ever  be  abolished  or  modified  by  any 
human  authority." 

Fortified  by  these  unequivocal  declarations,  Tiktin  charged  the 

**Darstellung  des  Sachverhaltnisses  in  seiner  hiesigen  Rabbinatsangclegen- 
heit. 
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board  of  directors  with  malfeasance  in  office  for  having  selected  as 
rabbi  a  man  "who  in  spoken  and  written  discourse  denies  unre- 
servedly the  authoritative  validity  of  traditional  Judaism  and  whose 
call  and  mission  appears  to  be  to  extirpate  it  root  and  branch  for 
all  time." 

Thus  challenged,  the  board  of  directors  in  their  turn  addressed 
a  communication  to  a  number  'of  the  leading  rabbis  of  Europe 
requesting  their  opinion  on  the  compatibility  of  free  research  with 
the  performance  of  the  functions  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
rabbinical  office.  The  seventeen  answers  received  were  published 
in  two  volumes.16  These  volumes  were  the  most  important 
publication  that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time  in  the  controversies 
engendered  by  the  liberal  religious  tendencies  among  Jews;  these 
rabbis18  all  endorsed  the  position  of  Geiger  in  the  premises. 
This  collection  of  opinions  is  notable  inasmuch  as  the  new  situation 
is  viewed  from  many  angles  by  men  of  profound  learning  and  clear 
vision. 

The  Geiger-Tiktin  affair  served  a  useful  end  inasmuch  as  it 
called  forth  a  clear  expression  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  situation. 
But  perhaps  the  chief  gain  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  responses  of  the 
seventeen  rabbis  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  like  Geiger 
were  convinced  that  the  new  valuation  of  Judaism  involved  no 
break  with  the  past  but  was  a  re-interpretation  of  the  finest  spiritual 
products  of  that  past  in  the  light  of  the  greatly  changed  outlook 
of  Jewish  life  in  the  present. 

Geiger  then,  and  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  sympathized 
with  him  rested  their  reforms  on  a  historical  basis.  He  viewed 
the  whole  course  of  the  development  of  the  Jewish  religion  from 
the  very  beginning.  He  recognized  the  increasing  purpose  run- 
ning through  the  ages.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  the  entrance  into  and  the  life  in  Palestine,  the 
preaching  of  the  prophets,  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  second  Pales- 
tinian commonwealth,  the  dispersion  in  Greek  speaking  lands  be- 

"Rabbinische  Gutachten  iiber  die  Vertraglichkeit  der  freien  Forscluing 
mit  dem  Rabbineramte. 

"For  a  detailed  account  see  Philipson  The  Reform  Movement  in 
72-101. 
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fore  the  Christian  era,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  the  con- 
sequent settling  of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
harrowing  experiences  in  the  centuries  of  persecution,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  modern  age,  all  these  phases  in  the  century-long 
travail  of  the  Jewish  people  with  their  accompanying  spiritual 
uplift  or  depression,  were  parts  of  one  connected  whole;  each  age 
produced  its  own  characteristic  tendency  and  so,  too,  the  modern 
age  was  signalized  by  the  reform  movement,  the  latest  link  in  this 
chain  of  development.  Greiger  saw  the  story  of  Judaism  clearly 
and  he  saw  it  whole.  How  clearly  appears  from  many  a  passage 
in  his  writings  one  of  which  may  be  reproduced  as  indicative  of  all 
the  rest :  "How  Judaism  arose  and  gradually  assumed  the  Biblical 
form,  how  the  various  movements  within  it  whose  individuality  we 
still  recognize,  adjusted  themselves  to  one  another,  how  from 
the  same  moving  forces  the  law  as  developed  in  the  Talmudical 
discussions  gradually  emerged  to  the  forefront,  how  finally  the 
mediaeval  age  spent  itself  often  meritoriously  but  with  only  meager 
results  in  commenting  upon  and  expounding  this  Talmudical  legis- 
lation, how  the  mission  '6f  the  present  is  to  redeem  the  spirit  from 
these  petrified  forms  and  thus  to  introduce  Judaism  into  the  thick 
of  human  activity  as  a  life  giving,  spiritual  and  religious  force; 
this  is  a  world  mission,  for  which  the  present  age  seeks  its  organs 

and  will  find  them .    Let  us  honor  worthily  the  great  names 

that  have  become  historical,  let  us  honor  their  memory;  but  then 
courageously  forward,  new  aims  before  us !  Let  not  the  mouldy 
smell  of  the  past  as  it  arises  from  graves  benumb  us,  but  let  the 
energizing  breath  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  future  be  wafted  toward 
us."17 

At  the  .very  outset  of  his  career  Geiger  indicated  the  method 
which  he  intended  to  pursue  in  his  work  of  reform.  Fully  con- 
vinced even  then  of  the  necessity  of  building  the  structure  of  the 
reform  movement  on  a  historical  and  scientific  basis  in  order  to 
demonstrate  its  place  in  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  effort 
and  aspiration,  he  took  steps  towards  this  end.  With  his  keen 
historical  sense,  his  wide  learning  and  his  philosophical  grasp  he 

"Kley  und  Rapoport,  Judisohe  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Leben, 
V.  251. 
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understood  the  meaning  of  the  larger  forces  at  work  in  his  genera- 
tion, and  recognized  that  the  liberation  of  thought  apparent  every- 
where was  affecting  the  Jews  also  and  hence  Judaism  both  in  the 
outer  form  that  it  had  assumed  during  its  centuried  existence  and 
in  its  inner  content  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
new  outlook  of  the  modern  age.  This  re-interpretation  must  rest 
upon  a  Jewish  foundation.  The  Jewish  past  must  be  viewed  from 
a  new  angle  of  vision.  The  volumes  of  Jewish  lore  must  be  studied 
in  the  light  'of  the  conditions  of  the  times  and  places  in  which  they 
had  been  written.  The  forces  at  work  in  Jewish  life  must  be 
learned  from  the  literary  monuments  that  had  survived  from  days 
past.  This  systematic  study  of  the  productions  of  the  Jewish  spirit 
was  called  the  Science  of  Judaism.18  (Die  Wissenschaft  des 
Judenthums.)  This  was  the  first  article  of  Geiger's  program, 
namely  to  demonstrate  by  the  study  of  Jewish  sources,  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  Jewish  institutions  and  by  thus  demonstrating 
the  fact  of  such  development  and  growth  to  secure  the  justification 
for  the  reform  movement  and  ensure  its  place  as  the  latest  phase 
in  the  development  of  Judaism.19  It  is  true  that  this  had  been 
the  thought  of  that  band  of  young  men,  chief  of  whom  was  Leopold 
Zunz,  who  had  organized  in  1819  the  Society  for  the  Science  of 
Judaism.  The  great  monument  of  this  pre-Geiger  movement  was 
Zunz'  epoch  making  work  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Jur 
den  in  which  the  author  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  homiletic 
works  of  the  Jews  proved  that  preaching  in  the  vernacular  far  from 
being  an  innovation  had  been  in  vogue  in  Jewish  communities  of 
aforetimes.  Preaching  in  the  vernacular  was  one  of  the  so-called 
innovations  of  the  reformers;  such  preaching  had  been  practically 
unknown  among  the  Jews  for  several  centuries;  Zunz  proved  that 
this  was  due  simply  to  the  conditions  of  Jewish  life ;  the  need 
for  such  preaching  being  now  again  felt,  it  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  Jewish  spirit.  This  work  of  Zunz  furnished  a  brilliant 


"The  term  Science  of  Judaism  which  for  want  of  a  better  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  must  be  understood  in  the  original  and  larger  meaning  of  the 
term  "science"  as  "knowledge,"  and  not  in  the  restricted  sense  which  it  now 
usually  has  of  "natural  science." 

"Philipson,  The  Reform,  Movement  in  Judaism,  66. 
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example  of  the  possibilities  of  founding  reforms  on  a  scientific  basis. 
Geiger  made  such,  scientific  study  the  point  of  departure  for  his 
activity  as  a  reformer. 

When  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  began  the  publication  of  his 
magazine  Die  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fwer  judische  Theologie 
(Scientific  Magazine  for  Jewish  Theology).  During  the  thirteen 
years  of  the  existence  of  this  magazine,  he  published  in  its  pages 
many  profound  and  erudite  studies  as  well  as  a  series  of  brilliant 
articles  on  present  religious  conditions  that  necessitated  the  move- 
ment for  reform.  The  one  lasting  result  of  the  conference  of 
rabbis  which  he  convened  at  Wiesbaden  where  he  began  his  rabbini- 
cal career,  was  the  impetus  to  make  studies  of  various  perplexing 
subjects  that  were  demanding  attention  and  from  these  studies  to 
draw  conclusions  for  the  guidance  of  contemporaneous  Jewish 
communities.20  In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  J.  Derenbourg  in 
Paris  on  January  16,  1838,  in  a  moment  of  deep  depression,  Geiger 
after  deploring  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  struggle  with 
orthodoxy,  states  that  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the 
field  of  active  life  "and  t6  devote  himself  to  pure  learning  in  order 
to  find  and  to  give  expression  there  to  the  truths  which  still  form 
the  center  of  my  efforts  and  to  leave  their  practical  application  to 
others."21  In  these  words  he  indicates  briefly  but  fully  his  idea  of 
the  institution  of  reforms;  the  principles  and  truths  ^ere  to  be 
sought  in  study;  thereupon  they  were  to  be  applied  practically. 
For  him  the  reform  movement  was  not  opportunistic,  but  it  was 
spirit  of  Judaism's  spirit ;  it  was  as  essential  a  product  of  this  spirit 
as  were  any  of  the  movements  in  Jewish  life  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. As  his  life  advanced  he  became  more  and  more  convinced 
that  this  was  the  true  method  for  the  placing  of  the  reform  move- 
ment on  a  solid  foundation  as  grows  clear  when  one  examines  the 
last  productions  of  his  pen  that  appeared  in  the  second  magazine 
that  he  founded,  his  Juedische  Zeitschrift  fuer  Wissenschaft  und 
Leben  (Jewish  Magazine  for  Knowledge  and  Life,  1861-1875). 


""See  letter  written  by  Geiger  to  Jacob  Auerbach,  August  22,  1837,  Xacli- 
gelassene  Schriften,  V.  99. 

21 Abraham  Geiger's  Brief e  an  J.  Derenbourg  herausgegaben  von  Ludwig 
Geiger,  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums  1896,  p.  236-8. 
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The  opening  article  of  that  magazine  may  be  considered*  as  ex- 
pressing his  matured  thought;  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  it  ad- 
heres to  the  ideas  to  which  he  gave  voice  twenty-five  years  previously 
on  this  subject;  he  never  swerved  from  the  position  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  productions  of  the  Jewish  spirit  must  form  the 
foundation  whereon  all  Jewish  effort  must  build.  The  life  of  the 
present  must  draw  its  inspiration  and  its  strength  from  the  strain 
and  striving  of  all  the  ages  past. 

The  belief  in  Judaism's  gradual  development  as  evidenced  by 
the  study  of  the  religio-literary  products  of  ages  past  being  the 
prime  article  of  Geiger's  program  as  a  reformer  his  special  atti- 
tudes in  the  practical  religious  activities  of  his  generation  naturally 
rested  upon  this.  He  deprecated  constant!}'  revolutionary  and 
radical  methods.  Eeform  must  be  gradual  not  revolutionary;22 
changes  must  be  gradual,  not  violent  ;23  reform  must  be  constructive 
not  merely  destructive  ;24  reform  must  be  not  a  movement  of  shreds 
and  patches,  but  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
of  Judaism.25  Neither  must  the  reformer  act  simply  as  an  indi- 
vidual but  he  must  have  in  mind  the  religious  welfare  of  all  Jewry ; 
he  is  a  part  of  a  great  historical  community  from  which  in  his 
zeal  for  reforming  he  may  not  cut  himself  loose;  hence  reforms 
must  be  achieved  within  the  congregation  as  a  link  with  the  whole 
body  of  Judaism;26  yet  the  needs  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
may  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  blind  fetich  worship  of  the  past  and 
an  undue  regard  for  catholic  Israel.2'  His  personal  attitude  in 
this  matter  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Breslau  Congregation  in  answer  to  a  request 
for  an  explanation  of  his  attitude  as  a  reformer.  In  this  letter  he 
wrote  as  follows:  "I  have  always  advocated  such  true  and  real 


^Nachgelassene  Schriften,  I.  205-6.  Judische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschvft 
und  Leben,  VI.,  4. 

"Mchgeiassene  Schriften,  V.  196,  202,,  206-7. 

""Alein  Streben  ging  niemals  dahin  bios  abzurwerfen,  etc."  Xachfjrlas- 
sene  Schriften,  V.  141. 

25Ibid.,  p.  188  ff. 

"Ibid.,  1,  205. 

'"Ibid.,  206.  See  also  Judische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Leben, 
111.,  216-18. 
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progress  whose  aim  it  is  to  strengthen  the  pure  divine  content 
of  Judaism  in  the  heart  by  freeing  it  of  temporal  dross;  I  have 
been  and  am  constantly  striving  to  give  religious  forms  an  inter- 
pretation which  is  likely  to  awaken  to  life  and  kindle  sentiment 
*  *  *  rpne  rabbi  Wh0  js  sincerely  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  congregation  and  who  has  the  religious  life  of  all  at 
heart  will  act  as  a  conciliating,  enlightening,  stimulating  influence 
among  the  warring  factions  which  are  now  so  much  in  evidence; 
he  will  strive  to  maintain  himself  free  from  partisanship  and  the 
more  difficult  this  is  in  the  violent  storms  of  the  present  the  more 
must  he  aim  to  attain  this  .position.28  He  stood  pre-eminently 
for  sane,  historical  reform.  There  was  nothing  revolutionary  or 
radical  in  his  make-up  yet  he  counselled  patience  in  dealing  with 
the  radical  temper;  in  speaking  of  the  radicals  in  his  'own  con- 
gregation he  said  "I  desire  to  quiet  them,  but  not  to  aggravate 
them  and  drive  them  out"  (ich  will  sie  beruhigen  aber  nicht  reizen 
und  henauswerfen.)29  His  feeling  in  this  matter  of  radical  reform 
was  most  clearly  brought  out  in  his  relations  with  the  Berlin 
Reform  Congregation  whose  radical  program  he  could  not  en- 
dorse. He  felt  that  this  congregation  had  broken  in  a  measure 
with  the  historic  spirit  of  Judaism  and  produced  an  unnecessary 
schism.  For  this  reason  he  refused  twice  the  offer  to  become  the 
rabbi  of  this  congregation,  the  first  time  when  the  congregation 
was  organized  in  1845,  and  the  second  time  after  the  death  of 
Holdheim  in  1860.  His  various  expressions  on  this  subject  of  a 
schism  in  Judaism  show  how  fine  was  his  understanding  of  the 
situation.  He  feared  not  the  cry  that  was  constantly  raised  by 
the  orthodox  party  that  reform  would  create  a  schism.80  In  a 
letter  to  Zunz  in  1841  he  wrote  that  a  schism  was  the  only  means 
of  salvation  in  the  intolerable  condition  of  Judaism;81  to  save  the 
situation  schism  was  justifiable,  but  a  schism  may  not  be  made 
intentionally  as  was  done  by  the  Frankfort  reformers  when  they 
organized  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Reform;82  if  a  schism  is 

"Israelit  des  Neunzehuten  Jahrhunderts,  VI.,  160. 
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the  result  of  sincere  and  conscientious  effort  for  the  salvation  of 
Judaism,  well  and  good;  Geiger  desired  to  accomplish  "the  reform 
of  the  whole  community;"33  when  the  Berlin  congregation  was  to 
be  organized  he  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  not  cause  a 
schism ;  schism  may  be  necessary  but  it  must  be  a  healthy  schism34 
and  not  a  radical  breaking  away  from  the  regular  course  of  Jewish 
development.  Since  he  considered  the  Berlin  movement  unjusti- 
fiably schismatic  he  felt  that  he  could  not  respond  to  the  call  to 
become  the  leader  of  that  congregation.  Radical  methods  though 
seemingly  effective  at  first  and  attractive  to  many,  because  of  their 
startling  and  sensational  features,  did  not  appeal  to  Geiger  whose 
point  of  view  was  formed  by  a  fine  blending  of  appreciation  of 
past  achievement,  present  need  and  future  possibilities.  As  he 
advanced  in  life,  this  attitude  of  mind  became  more  and  more 
pronounced;  he  gave  expression  to  it  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways; 
let  one  of  these  expressions,  penned  in  1861,  he  cited  as  indicative 
of  his  unceasing  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  development  and  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  liberal  movement:  "Let  natural  develop- 
ment pursue  its  own  way;  I  hurry  not;  every  day  enlarges  and 
fortifies  my  position  *  *  *  and  time  remains  after  all  a 
mighty  ally."85 

These  were  the  leading  features  of  Geiger's  thought  as  a  re- 
former. His  course  of  action  in  the  stirring  events  that  took  place 
in  his  lifetime  and  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  furnishes  an  illuminating  commentary  of  this  program. 
His  feeling  that  reforms  should  emanate  neither  from  an  individual 
rabbi  nor  an  individual  congregation  but  should  be  the  concern 
of  the  community  of  Israel  led  him  to  call  the  conference  of  rabbis 
at  Wiesbaden  in  1837.  The  meager  success  of  this  initial  move- 
ment for  concerted  action  did  not  deter  him  from  further  efforts 
•in  this  direction  and  when  Ludwig  Philippson  issued  the  call  for 
a  rabbinical  conference  for  the  consideration  of  the  many  per- 
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plexing  problems  that  were  vexing  the  Jews,  Abraham  Geiger 
heartily  supported  the  call;  in  the  three  great  conferences  held  at 
Brunswick,  Frankfort  on  the  Main  and  Breslau,  in  the  years  1844, 
1845  and  1846,  Geiger  took  a  very  leading  part,  if  not  the  lead- 
ing part;86  the  purpose  of  these  conferences  was  to  arrive  at  some 
solution  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the 
modern  environment;  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  conferences  it  must  always  be  conceded  that  they 
were  a  conscientious  and  sincere  effort  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
union  and  to  continue  the  line  of  historical  development  in  Juda- 
ism by  interpreting  the  traditions  in  the  light  >  of  present  condi- 
tions. The  conferences  rested  upon  the  thesis  that  reform  is  the 
latest  phase  in  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  This 
was  essentially  Geiger's  standpoint  and  therefore  the  convening 
of  these  conferences  apart  from  any  question  of  their  success  or 
failure  must  be  considered  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  stand- 
point which  Geiger  and  those  who  thought  with  him  represented. 

The  feeling  that  the  liberal  movement  to  be  effective  must  rest 
upon  united  action  and  not  be  a  matter  of  individual  whim  or 
caprice  also  led  Geiger  early  in  his  career  to  advocate  the  founding 
of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  rabbis  for  modern  congregations. 
The  rabbinical  seminary  of  Breslau  founded  in  1854  had  proved 
a  keen  disappointment  to  Geiger  who  was  rabbi  of  the  congregation 
of  that  city.  He  charged  the  seminary  with  failure  to  educate 
rabbis  to  grapple  with  the  modern  situation  in  Jewry;  he  claimed 
that  its  course  of  study  was  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  pilpulism 
and  that  no  provision  was  made  whereby  the  students  would  re- 
ceive guidance  for  effective  work  as  leaders  of  modern  congrega- 
tions.87 The  Breslau  seminary  represented  reaction  according  to 
Geiger's  view.  Therefore  he  advocated  constantly  the  foundation 
of  a  rabbinical  school  whose  curriculum  should  be  fashioned  along 
progressive  lines.88  This  wish  was  realized  when  the  Hochschule 
fuer  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentlmms  was  founded  in  Berlin  in 
1871.  Here  Geiger  taught  until  his  death.  Here  he  reared  disci- 
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pies  who  carried  into  the  spheres  of  their  activity  the  ideas  which 
he  taught.  The  Hochschule,  like  the  conferences,  represented  con- 
structive work  of  a  high  order  and  both  were  regarded  by  G-eiger 
as  containing  the  highest  possibilities  for  the  positive  achievements 
of  the  reform  movement. 

The  reaction  against  the  liberal  movements  both  in  government 
and  in  religion  which  characterized  the  earlier  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  much  in  evidence  particularly  in  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the  last  century.  As  in  Christianity, 
so  in  Judaism  this  was  the  case.  The  movement  known  as  neo- 
orthodoxy  whose  chief  protagonist  was  Samson  Eaphael  Hirsch, 
a  leader  of  unusual  power  and  a  scholar  of  great  gifts  was  attract- 
ing many  by  its  appeal  to  the  romantic  views  then  much  in 
vogue.  Geiger,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  liberal  Judaism,  broke 
many  a  lance  in  his  contests  with  the  champions  of  reactionism 
and  romanticism.  His  trenchant  essay  AHe  Romantik,  neue  Reak- 
tion*9  set  forth  in  forcible  style  the  real  inwardness  of  the  contempo- 
rary reactionary  movements  in  Judaism  and  elsewhere  which  move- 
ments were  simply  modern  forms  of  an  earlier  romanticism.  He 
felt  that  this  reactionism  could  be  met  most  effectively  by  gather- 
ings of  Jewish  leaders  who  should  discuss  the  problems  that  were 
troubling  the  welfare  of  Israel.  In  that  same  article  "What  is 
Needed?"40  in  which  he  had  urged  the  necessity  of  founding  a 
theological  seminary  he  had  advocated  the  convening  of  a  "large 
gatherings  for  the  discussion  of  Jewish  questions."  Many  rabbis 
evidently  were  in  sympathy  with  this  for  in  1868  the  rabbinical 
conference  of  Cassel  convened,  the  first  gathering  of  Jewish  leaders 
in  Germany  since  1846.  This  conference  is  chiefly  significant  for 
having  paved  the  way  for  the  famous  synods  of  Leipzig  and  Augs- 
burg in  1869  and  1871,  the  first  assemblies  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern Judaism  in  which  rabbis  and  laymen  came  together  for  de- 
liberations upon  religious  problems.  Geiger  had  struck  the  keynote 
for  the  calling  of  such  assemblies  when  he  wrote  in  1865  "By 
such  means  only  does  regenerated  interest  as  well  as  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  enlightenment  arise.  This  is  the  center  of  gravity 
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of  the  whole  matter.  In  such  assemblies,  general  practical  ques- 
tions which  are  continually  cropping  up,  spring  forth  of  them- 
selves. They  can  not  be  prescribed  beforehand.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  insist  continually  upon  a  declaration  of  a  practical  tangible  pur- 
pose for  such  an  assembly  when  the  practical  achievement  lies  in 
the  very  convening  of  such  a  large  body  which  is  susceptible  of 
every  sort  of  stimulation  and  is  ready  to  lend  its  strength  to  every 
movement  looking  toward  revival  and  improvement  in  wider  and 
narrower  circles.  Finished  results  and  definite  aims  should  not 
be  presented  to  it  but  means  should  be  offered  to  bring  about  a 
more  correct  knowledge  of  Judaism  and  to  effect  a  blending  of  the 
religious  spirit  with  life  by  which  means  the  adequate  result  will 
be  accomplished  in  every  instance.  Every  epoch  produces  its 
problems  which  affect  now  a  larger,  now  a  smaller  sphere  but  which 
are  not  solved  properly  because  general  interest  and  the  vigor  of 
combined  action  are  lacking.41  In  the  synods  Geiger  was  the  lead- 
ing rabbinical  figure.  He  submitted  a  number  of  important  propo- 
sitions. He  felt  that  the  pronouncements  of  such  representative 
assemblies  would  carry  much  weight  in  Jewish  communities  even 
though  they  had  not  ecclesiastical  authority  to  coerce  the  accept- 
ance of  their  findings.  Even  though  the  synods  did  not  accom- 
plish what  Geiger  and  others  hoped  for  in  unravelling  the  tangled 
threads,  yet  were  they  an  earnest  endeavor  to  meet  a  most  per- 
plexing situation;42  they  gave  evidence  of  Gleiger's  constructive  abil- 
ities and  of  his  clear  grasp  of  the  needs  of  his  generation. 

Much  of  the  practical  activity  of  the  reformers  was  concerneJ 
of  necessity  with  the  ritual.  In  the  ritual  of  a  religion  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  faith  receive  voice.  The  prayer  book  is  the  expression 
of  the  corporate  religious  conscience.  Among  the  Jews  the  Drayer 
book  represented  a  growth  of  many  centuries.  Many  of  the  pray- 
ers expressed  thoughts  and  hopes  which  were  at  variance  with  the 
religious  outlook  of  the  Jew  in  the  modern  world.  Therefore  we 
find  that  almost  from  the  beginning  the  reformers  occupied  them- 
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selves  with  making  such  changes  in  the  traditional  prayers  and 
the  whole  mode  of  conducting  the  services  as  seemed  to  them  to 
be  demanded  by  the  changed  conditions,  thoughts,  beliefs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  Jew.  This  resulted  unfortunately  in 
great  confusion  for  many  prayer  books  were  produced  either  by 
individual  rabbis  or  congregations.  True  there  had  been  from  time 
out  of  mind  different  orders  of  liturgy  among  Jews  that  had  found 
expression  in  the  divergencies  of  the  so-called  Ashkenazic  and 
Sephardic  rituals;  but  this  line  of  cleavage  did  not  impair  the 
authority  of  either  ritual  among  its  own  followers;  further  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  rituals  were  concerned  not  as  much  with 
beliefs  as  with  expressions  and  customs.  Thus  there  were  practically 
two  liturgies  but  within  its  own  sphere  each  had  unquestioned  alle- 
giance. With  the  arising  'of  the  liberal  movement  this  body  of  litur- 
gical authority  was  broken  up.  The  prophet  of  old  had  complained 
that  as  many  cities  as  there  were  in  Israel,  so  many  altars  were  there. 
Thus  also  it  might  have  been  said  in  the  early  years  of  the  reform 
movement,  that  as  many  reform  rabbis  of  note  as  there  were,  so 
many  prayer  books  were  there.  This  was  one  of  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments perhaps  of  the  new  movement.  As  soon  as  the  necessity 
of  change  is  recognized  and  acknowledged,  the  individual  views  of 
what  changes  shall  be  made  seek  expression.  After  a  time  there  is 
a  sifting  of  these  views  and  the  reformers  too  are  found  to  have 
a  common  ground.  This  consensus  of  religious  opinion  and  ex- 
pression among  reformers  produced  after  many  years  the  Union 
Prayer  Book  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  reform  congrega- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  few  exceptions  as  the  ritual  em- 
bodying their  religious  beliefs  and  aspirations. 

Much  of  Geiger's  religious  activity  was  concerned  with  these 
questions  of  the  liturgy.  One  of  his  early  studies  was  a  compre- 
hensive review  and  criticism  of  the  Hamburg  Temple  Prayer 
Book;48  in  the  great  debates  on  the  liturgy  which  were  the  chief 
feature  of  the  Frankfort  rabbinical  conference,  he  took  a  leading 
part;  in  his  own  congregation  at  Breslau  he  began  making  reforms 
in  the  ritual  in  1844;  he  himself  was  not  eager  to  produce  a  new 
prayer  book;  as  long  as  changes  in  the  ritual  were  in  the  making, 

**Der  Hamburger  Tnnprlfttrrit,  \achgelassene  Rchriften,  L,  113-197. 
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he  did  not  feel  that  they  should  be  fixed  in  printed  form;  while 
the  changes  were  fluid,  there  might  be  inconsistencies  here  and 
there  which  would  not  arouse  comment  for  after  all  the  expression 
that  religious  feeling  and  sentiment  took  was  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  rules  of  consinstency ;  but  as  soon  as  these  changes  were 
fixed  in  a  printed  book  the  inconsistencies  would  be  glaring.*1 
Still  the  board  of  directors  of  the  congregation  was  insistent  upon 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  prayer  book  that  should  meet 
the  religious  requirements  of  the  congregation.  Geiger  thereupon 
prepared  a  plan  for  a  new  prayer  book45  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  the  book  which  embodied  the  principles  here  stated 
appeared.48  A  careful  examination  of  this  book  reveals  many  in- 
consistencies just  as  Geiger  had  feared;  these  he  removed  in  great 
part  in  the  second  edition  of  the  prayer  book  published  sixteen 
years  later.  This  second  prayer  book  was  planned  and  executed 
along  the  lines  of  the  suggestions  which  he  submitted  to  the  Leipzig 
Synod47  and  the  elaborate  plan  for  a  new  prayer  book  which  l.e 
drew  up  shortly  thereafter.48  At  this  time  Geiger  was  rabbi  in 
Frankfort  on  the  Main.  His  successor  at  Breslau,  Dr.  M.  Joel, 
known  for  his  fine  studies  in  Jewish  philosophy,,  had  published 
early  in  1867  an  essay  in  defense  of  the  traditional  prayer  book; 
he  argued  for  the  retention  of  all  the  traditional  prayers  even 
those  that  petitioned  for  a  restoration  of  the  sacrifices,  for  the 
coming  of  the  Personal  Messiah,  and  for  the  bodily  resurrection.49 
Joel  was  an  adherent  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Breslau  theo- 
logical seminary  which  demanded  absolute  conformity  to  the  rab- 
binical tradition  in  practice  while  permitting  latitude  'of  thought. 
Thus  although  the  restoration  of  the  sacrifices  might  not  be  de- 
sired nor  believed  in,  still  must  the  petition  for  such  restoration 
be  retained  in  the  liturgy,  because  the  traditional  prayer  book  must 


44 Introduction  to  Prayer  Book  V,  Breslau,  1854. 
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not  be  tampered  with.  Geiger,  to  whom  this  attitude  was  intol- 
erable and  who  frequently  castigated  the  Breslau  school  with  all 
the  scorn  at  his  command,  answered  Joel's  brochure  in  a  lengthy 
criticism.69  Joel's  moving  thought  was  the  integrity  of  catholic 
Israel;  this  must  be  maintained  even  at  the  expense  of  individual 
conviction  and  intellectual  honesty;  such  was  also  the  position  of 
Zacharias  Frankel;  Geiger  on  the  other  hand,  championed  the 
necessity  of  progressive  thought  and  of  loyalty  'to  truth  above  all 
other  considerations. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  make  clear  Geiger's  general  princi- 
ples as  a  religious  reformer.  It  remains  to  take  up  the  special 
points  of  his  practical  program  which  gave  point  to  the  theories 
which  he  held. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SERVICE.  At  the  Frankfort  rabbinical 
conference  in  1845  where  the  question  of  changes  in  the  liturgy  was 
discussed  for  the  first  time  in  a  public  assembly,  Geiger  declared 
unequivocally  that  there  was  no  prohibition  anywhere  against  using 
languages  besides  the  Hebrew  in  prayer.  He  stated  that  the  an- 
cient authorities  permitted  prayer  to  be  spoken  in  any  language. 
As  for  himself  he  deemed  it  desirable  that  the  service  should  be 
conducted  in  the  vernacular  because  "all  our  deepest  feelings  and 
sentiments,  all  our  highest  thoughts  receive  expression  through  it." 
Hebrew,  he  went  on  to  say,  is  no  longer  a  living  tongue;  it  is 
painfully  apparent  how  listless  and  inattentive  congregations  are 
for  example  while  the  section  from  the  Torah  is  being  read.  In 
answer  to  the  claim  which  had  been  advanced  that  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Judaism  would  be  shattered  were  Hebrew  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  service  he  wished  to  say  that  he  considered  Judaism  to 
be  in  a  perilous  state  indeed  if  it  required  the  prop  of  a  language  to 
sustain  it.  If  they  were  to  agree  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  an 
absolute  essential,  this  would  be  tantamount  to  declaring  Judaism 
to  be  a  national  religion  since  a  peculiar  language  is  the  sign  patent 
of  nationality;  and  it  was  certain  that  none  of  the  rabbis  in  the 
assembly  would  agree  that  Judaism  is  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  separate  nationality. 
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However  when  the  practical  issue  presented  itself  to  him  of  pre- 
paring a  new  prayer  book  he  found  that  the  question  was  not  to 
be  solved  by  theoretical  considerations  only;  memories  and  senti- 
ments of  a  great  past  had  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  views 
and  needs  of  the  present.  In  the  introduction  to  the  prayer  book 
which  he  issued  in  1854  he  wrote :  "The  significance  of  the  pray- 
ers consists  not  alone  in  their  content  but  also  in  their  traditional 
forms,  in  the  verbiage  in  which  they  have  been  bequeathed  to  us, 
hence,  also  in  the  Hebrew  language.  This  must  remain  therefore 
with  few  exceptions  the  language  of  prayer."  The  exceptions  were 
the  prayers  inserted  during  the  service  and  spoken  by  the  rabbi, 
such  as  the  prayer  for  the  government,  special  prayers  for  the  sick, 
for  a  newly  born  child,  etc.;  such  prayers  were  to  be  uttered  in 
German.  A  German  translation  accompanied  the  Hebrew  pray- 
ers. This  translation  was  not  a  literal  version  but  rather  a  para- 
phrase which  reflected  the  contents  of  the  original. 

In  1860,  Geiger  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  discussed  anew 
the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  liturgy.61  The  views  here  ex- 
pressed were  much  the  same  as  had  found  expression  in  the  preface 
to  the  prayer  book.  Although  the  Hebrew  prayers  no  longer 
aroused  devotion  because  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  worshippers 
with  the  language,  although  too,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
prayers  in  the  vernacular  would,  do  this  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
still  because  of  the  great  significance  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the 
development  of  Judaism  it  must  retain  for  the  present  at  least  a 
large  place  in  the  public  service.  "A  wise  compromise  must  be 
arrived  at  in  this  matter,"  he  wrote,  "it  is  possible,  yes,  it  is  al- 
together likely,  that  a  not  distant  future  will  demand  and  grant 
the  changes  more  readily;  at  this  time  both  the  present  need  and 
pious  recollection  must  be  satisfied."  Therefore  he  suggested  the 
following  as  a  working  plan:  The  prayers  for  silent  devotion  as 
well  as  those  for  special  occasions  spoken  by  the  rabbi  were  to  be 
in  the  vernacular.  The  other  prayers  must  be  judiciously  divided 
between  the  two  languages.  But  a  certain  harmony  must  be  pre- 
served ;  there  must  not  be  an  indiscriminate  mixing  of  Hebrew  and 

*lNothwendigkeit  und  Haass  einer  Reform  des  judischen  Gottesdientes. 
Republished  in  Nachgelassene  Schriften,  I.,  203. 
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German  prayers.  The  German  element  of  the  service  should  be 
grouped  about  the  sermon.  The  order  of  service  would  thus  be :  a 
short  Hebrew  Schacharit  service,  dotted  at  intervals  with  prayers  for 
silent  devotion  in  German ;  the  reading  from  the  Torah  in  Hebrew ; 
a  selection  from  the  prophets  in  German;  German  prayers  for  the 
congregation,  the  government  and  special  occasions;  some  German 
prayers  and  songs;  the  sermon;  a  German  song  and  a  German 
prayer;  the  abbreviated  Mussaf  service  in  Hebrew,  with  a  German 
prayer  for  silent  devotion  to  close  the  service  for  Sabbath  and 
Holidays.  Geiger  says  further :  "This  question  of  language  is  the 
most  difficult  point  in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  public  service; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  no  suggestions  will  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  parties.  Here  if  anywhere  the  demand  is  justified  that  each 
and  everyone  sacrifice  something  of  his  own  desires  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  May  the  one  party  consider  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
co-operate  towards  the  end  that  the  house  of  worship  become  not 
altogether  closed  to  the  young,  and  the  other  party  see  to  it  that 
they  drive  not  the  older  generation  out  of  the  house  of  God."53 
In  1868,  in  an  article,  entitled  "Unser  Gottesdenst,53  he  reverts 
to  the  subject  of  the  language  of  the  service;  while  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  demand  the  greater  portion  of  the  service  to  be  in 
Hebrew,  yet  he  felt  that  this  would  change  in  the  near  future 
when  the  greater  portion  of  the  service  must  be  in  the  vernacular.54 
Future  generations  in  all  likelihood  would  become  less  and  less 
familiar  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  service  would  have  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  this  condition.50  However  for  the  present,  con- 
ditions were  such  as  required  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew.  His 
last  utterance  which  we  have  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  his 
plan  for  a  new  prayer  book  which  he  drew  up  for  presentation 
to  the  Synod  which  met  at  Leipsig  in  1869.66  In  this  plan  he 

*2Nachgelassene  Schriften,  I.,  210-215. 

MW.  Z.  J.  L.  VI.,  1-21. 

MDie  Geschichte  hat  das  Urtheil  gesprochen  wenn  es  such  noch  nicht 
vollzogen  1st.  Unser  Gottesdienst  muss  und  wird  in  naher  Zukunft  st-inf 
sprachliche  Neugeburt  feiern.  Ibid.,  7. 

"Gottesdienstliche  Feier  ist  der  Menschen  wegen  und  niclit  d'er  Mensch 
nach  ihr  einzurichten.  Ibid. 

"Plan  zu  einen  Neuen  Gebeibuche  J.  Z.  W.  L.  VII.,  241-280. 
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laid  down  a  number  of  guiding  principles.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  touched  the  subject  of  the  language  of  the  service.  Here 
he  says  essentially  what  he  had  said  fifteen  years  previously  in  his 
preface  to  his  first  prayer  book.  The  greater  portion  of  the  service 
was  to  be  conducted  in  Hebrew;  however,  there  were  to  be  a 
number  of  prayers  and  meditations  in  German.  There  was  also 
to  be  a  free  German  translation  which  should  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  spirit  of  the  original  rather  than  aim  to  be  an  exact  and  literal 
reproduction  of  the  Hebrew  words. 

These  suggestions  were  embodied  in  his  second  prayer  book 
published  in  1870. 

We  have  here  an  exemplification  of  Geiger's  attitude  of  mind. 
Although  fully  convinced  that  the  vernacular  should  displace  the 
Hebrew  almost  entirely  as  the  language  of  prayer,  still  he  felt  that 
such  a  proceeding  in  his  age  and  generation  would  be  so  revolu- 
tionary as  to  detach  the  congregation  that  would  adopt  it  from 
the  main  body  of  the  synagogue. 

This  is  what  actually  happened  to  the  Berlin  reform  congrega- 
tion under  Holdheim's  leadership.  Holdheim  carried  out  his 
theories  to  their  logical  end  no  matter  what  the  cost.  He  had  not 
the  historical  sense  nor  the  consciousness  of  the  solidarity  of  Israel 
that  Geiger  had.  Geiger  felt  that  reform  must  move  slowly,  not  by 
leaps  and  bounds;  hence  frequently  his  practice  lagged  far  behind 
his  theory;  he  desired  constructive  reform,  which  should  permeate 
all  Jewry;  his  aim  was  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  the  connection 
with  the  whole  house  of  Israel  and  therefore  he  was  content  to 
sacrifice  theory  for  the  time,  assured  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
years  his  theory  would  be  translated  into  practice.  He  looked  far 
ahead  and  for  this  reason  was  content  even  though  in  his  own  day, 
practice  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  religious  outlook. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK.  In  Geiger's  opinion  the 
contents  of  the  traditional  prayer  book  required  elimination,  change 
or  recasting  as  the  case  might  be.  He  contended  that  the  service 
was  too  long  and  wearied  the  worshippers;  therefore  it  mu?t  be 
abbreviated;  all  unnecessary  repetitions  and  unessential  and  un- 
meaning portions  must  be  eliminated.  He  urged  that  the  more 
crude  religious  conceptions  of  an  earlier  day  as  embodied  in  a 
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number  of  prayers  must  give  way  to  the  less  crude  conceptions  of 
a  later  age.     In  this  category  might  be  named. 

(a)   Anthropomorphic  designations  of  the  Deity,  frequent  in  the 

piyutim;57  these  should  be  eliminated. 

(&)  The  enumeration  of  the  various  classes  of  angels  and  the 
description  of  their  activity;  these  too  should  be  removed 
from  the  prayers.68 

(c)   The  belief  in  immortality  must  find  expression  not  alone 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  resurrection,  but  also  in  that 
of  the  spiritual  immortality. 

But  chiefly  must  the  world  mission  of  Israel  be  emphasized  in 
the  liturgy;  therefore  the  nationalistic  conception  of  Israel  so 
prominent  in  the  traditional  prayers  must  give  way  to  the  univer- 
salistic.  The  separation  between  Israel  and  the  other  peoples  should 
find  no  expression  in  the  prayers  but  rather  the  hope  that  such 
barriers  gradually  disappear.  So  also  all  prayers  for  the  restitution 
of  the  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,,  the  re-institution  of  the  sacrificial  service  and  the  re- 
gathering  of  all  the  dispersed  of  Israel  and  their  return  to  Palestine 
must  be  eliminated  for  they  are  not  expressive  of  our  thought.89 


67Liturgical  poems. 

Mcf  also  preface  to  Geiger's  second  prayer  book.  Berlin  1870.  In  the 
1854  edition  of  the  prayer  book  Geiger  retained  the  traditional  angelology. 
In  the  second  prayer  book  we  note  changes  in  accordance  with  his  growing 
thought.  Thus  in  the  Schacharit  Kedushah  he  substitutes  the  word 
1»KJ1  for  the  phrase  D^D")^.  .  .  .  BHpn  JYPni  D^DKHI  ;  so  also  in  the 
Shacharit  Shemoneh  Esreh,  the  second  prayer  book  omits  the  phrase 
D*nD  '•IDKO  iniK  D'SPnpDtP  DGPD  and  substitutes  the  word  1DKJ1  for 

nb*o  inn  onoy^ 

"Thus  in  the  fifteenth  benediction  of  the  Shemoneh  Esreh  he  omits  the 
words  irTO  VD"I^  HTnyn  nK  nt^m  At  the  close  of  the  18  benedictions 
he  omits  the  entire  petition  BnpDH  fP3  nJS'GP.  .  .  .  fIVI  TP  In  the  Mussof 
for  the  three  high  feasts  he  omits  the  petition  H1D3  ^Uni  mn»  irmni 
so  also  in  the  benediction  IJTTOK  Tl^KI  IJTI^K  ;  in  the  same  Mussof  he 
omits  the  petition  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  restoration  of 
Israel  to  Palestine.  True  he  was  not  entirely  consistent  in  this  matter 
in  his  1854  edition  of  the  prayer  book  for  here  and  there  some  expressions 
of  this  character  were  retained;  these  he  removed  entirely  in  the  second 
prayer  book  where  for  the  traditional  petition  for  the  return,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  etc.,  in  the  Mussof  prayer  for  the  holy  days,  he 
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To  utter  such  petitions  would  be  to  utter  untruths.  For  them  the 
prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  the  brotherhood  of  man 
will  be  achieved  should  be  substituted.60 

With  the  passing  of  time  Geiger  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  traditional 
and  the  liberal  school  lay  in  the  interpretation  of  Israel's  mission. 
He  was  a  prophet  of  universalistic  Judaism;  the  nationalistic  in- 
terpretation of  Judaism's  future  seemed  to  him  to  misread  al- 
together the  purpose  of  G-od  in  His  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Hence  he  changed  or  omitted  all  expressions  in  the  tradi- 
tional prayer  hook  which  reflected  the  nationalistic  view.81  In 
accordance  with  this  interpretation  of  Israel's  work  in  the  world 
the  traditional  explanation  of  the  dispersion  also  underwent  a 
change  in  his  thought.  Far  from  looking  upon  the  dispersion  as 
a  misfortune  or  a  curse,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  a  state 
of  exile  he  considered  the  loss  of  Palestine  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  as  a  blessing,  a  part  of  God's  plan  for  the  larger  work 
of  Israel.62  Therefore  his  conception  of  Tislia  l)'ab,  the  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  assumed  a  form  different  from 
the  traditional  view.  The  prayer  which  he  wrote  for  the  morning 
service  of  that  day  interprets  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  tragical 

substitutes   the   following  universalistic  petition:      £3^   PI^DD    JV3   in"1!1! 

wnat?  ntjnx  ^n  ^  ^y5»  u^y  IJTOPD  TD3  rtfa  usfo  i^n«  top'  oyn 
nrn  onasn  (Dim  mn  m^m  ovn  KJ  nto  i^a  ranji  two 
"irnra  u^y  nnn:)^ 

60Plan  zu  einen  Neuen  Gebetbuche,  J.  Z.  W.  L.  VII.,  245-7. 

61Thus    he    either    omits    such    petitions    as    JOIND     Dl^fc 
V*"lNi"l  D1SJ3    or  changes  them  to  express  the  universalistic  view,  e.  g.,  for 
the  traditional  benediction    ijni^J  P2p5  DJ  Kfi^l    he  substitutes 

nn«  inn  :n«n  HIDJD  ym«n  5*02"  nn«^  nx 


62Tlms  he  omits  the  petition  IJ'O&P  Y*\m  IJ^y  ^  PlDin  in  which  the 
land  of  Israel's  present  sojourn  is  designated  a  land'  of  captivity;  so  also 
he  omits  the  fi^i  ifp  in  the  traditional  prayer  book  which  was  spoken 
before  the  Torah  was  returned  to  the  Ark,  because  this  petition  contains 
supplications  for  deliverance  from  present  exile,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  etc.  Cf.  German  paraphrase  of  benedictions  VII-XV  of  the  She- 
moneh  Esreh  in  his  prayer  book;  also  his  German  substitute  for  the  long 
penitential 
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experience  of  Israel  in  the  world  since  then  in  the  light  of  thb 
universal  mission.68 

In  his  interpretation  of  Israel's  place  in  the  world  then  he  sub- 
stituted the  universalistic  conception  for  the  traditional  mational- 
istic;  he  claimed  that  Israel  lives  no  longer  as  a  nation  In  the 
hearts  and  wishes  of  the  present  generation;  it  is  regarded  as  a 
religious  community  (Glaubensgemeinde)  ;  the  prayers  must  there- 
fore be  changed  accordingly  and  the  expression  of  the  universal 
mission  throughout  the  world  must  find  place  in  the  prayers  in 
lieu  of  the  nationalism  and  palestinianism  of  the  traditional  prayer 
book." 

When  then  of  the  belief  that  Israel  was  chosen  by  God  for  its 
particular  work  in  the  world?  Geiger  fully  believed  that  Israel 
was  set  apart  for  a  special  purpose  but  he  contended  that  all  such 
chauvenistic  prayers  and  expressions  as  exalted  Israel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  peoples  must  be  changed  or  eliminated.65  The  boast- 
ful notion  that  merely  because  God  has  chosen  Israel,  this  people 


w"The  fire  which  destroyed  Jerusalem  was  to  be  also  a  fire  of  purification 
for  Israel  and  humanity.  Israel  was  to  examine  into  its  way  and  remove 
all  the  dross  and  illumine  mankind  with  the  light  of  its  teaching.  Our 
fathers  have  had  to  endure  much;  yes,  our  time  of  suffering  is  not  yet  past; 
but  Thy  name  is  being  acknowledged  more  and  more  among  men  and  Israel 
is  being  gradually  recognized."  (Israelitsches  Geletbuch,  von  Abraham 
Geiger,  45.) 

"Gesammelte  Schriften,  I.,  207. 

"Thus    in    the     miDIl    ri3"D     he    omits    the    words      DsDyPI  ^DE   after 
;  in  the  prayer   fp¥5  K31    he  omits  the  phrase    Qiynn  ID  U^'Dm  ;  in 
he  substitutes  the  words   HIDI   1J1V1   J"IK   DVnm   1JTTQK5   il^US? 
1J"P*n  fix  DDK   for  the  words  in  the  traditional  prayer  book 

N^  nDiKn  nina^D3  UDB>  «5i  nivi«n  "1:0  u^y  N^ 

DIDH  ^33  1J^131      In  the  Kiddush  for   Sabbath   eve  he  omits   the   words 
after   JlBnp  1J1DN1  In  the  prayer  nil  nSHX  he  omits  the  word's 
DV  ^DO  after  mpQ  1J31     In  the  fourth  benediction  he  omits  the  phrase 

in^n:n  N^I  nwtKn  •'••i^  ij^n^x  »  innj  «5i 

In  the  Mussaf  prayer  for  tSHPI  6^«n  Geiger  omits 
the  words  niDXH  ^>DO  after  nini  ^K"IB"  1DJ/3  ^3  In  the  Habdalah 
service  he  omits  the  phrase  D'W^  ^K")^11  m  In  the  prayer  IjmrQ  HHK 
in  the  evening  service  for  the  three  high  feasts  he  omits  the  words 
D'Dyn  ^DQ  and  flU^n  ^>3D  IJnDD'll  ;  so  also  in  the  similar  prayer  on 
Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Hakippurum. 
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was  therefore  better  than  other  peoples  was  irreligious;  quite  con- 
trariwise must  this  conception  be  interpreted;  because  God  had 
chosen  Israel,  therefore  the  obligation  lay  upon  this  people  to  at- 
tempt to  become  more  and  more  worthy  of  this  distinction  by 
exemplary  conduct.66  The  choice  entailed  responsibility  not  privi- 
lege. In  a  line  with  his  conception  of  the  universalistic  character 
of  Israel's  mission  and  his  substitution  of  the  world  in  place  of 
Palestine  as  the  sphere  of  Israel's  work  was  his  interpretation  of 
the  Messianic  doctrine.  We  note  that  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  he  repudiated  the  traditional  belief  in  the  coming  of  a  per- 
sonal Messiah  who  was  to  gather  the  people  of  Israel  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth  whereunto  they  had  been  dispersed  and  lead  them 
back  to  Palestine;  for  this  conception  he  substituted  the  doctrine 
of  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  Age,  the  realization  on  earth  of 
the  ideals  of  universal  peace  and  good  will.07 

Thus  was  Geiger  a  true  prophet  of  universalistic  Judaism; 
none  appreciated  more  thoroughly  than  did  he  the  significance  of 
Israel's  wonderful  preservation ;  none  sympathized  more  completely 
than  did  he  with  all  the  harrowing  experiences  of  Israel  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  And  because  of  these  things  he  could 
delve  more  deeply  than  most  men  into  the  meaning  of  it  all ;  his  was 


66Gesammelte  Schriften  I.  208;  see  also  J.  Z.  W.  L.  VI.,  19;  VII.,  164. 

67A  comparison  of  the  second  edition  of  Geiger's  prayer  book  with  the 
first  reveals  some  interesting  facts  in  this  matter.  In  the  first  edition  lie 
was  not  entirely  consistent;  he  retained  some  prayers  for  the  coming  of  the 
personal  Messiah;  these  he  either  eliminated  or  changed  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  prayer  book.  Thus  in  the  first  benediction  of  the  Shemoneh 
Esreh  he  retained  the  words  ^fcO  fcODDl  in  his  first  prayer  book;  in  the 
second  he  changed  this  to  the  phrase  fl^lfcO  &03O1  ;  in  his  first  prayer 
book  he  retained  the  petition  for  the  coming  of  the  personal  MessiaJi 
TH  !"!£¥  DK  ;  this  is  omitted  in  the  second  prayer  book;  it  is  noticeable, 
however,  that,  in  the  German  rendering  of  the  prayer  in  the  first  prayer  book 
there  is  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  personal  Messiah,  and  the  entire  pe- 
tition for  Israel's  restoration  is  given  a  universalistic  coloring.  Similarly  in 
the  words  inserted  on  the  holidays  in  the  benediction  n¥"l  we  find  that  in 
the  first  prayer  book  Geiger  retained  the  phrase  in  J3  rPB>»  IH3P 
but  omitted  it  in  the  second  prayer  book.  In  the  first  prayer  book  he 
retained  the  references  to  the  Messiah  in  the  petition  ]T\  1321  on  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  Torn  Hakippurum ;  he  changed  these  in  the  second  prayer 
book. 
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a  philosophy  of  history  which  recognizing  God  in  all  and  above  all, 
fitted  Israel  into  its  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  humanity's 
life.  And  this  place  he  found  to  be  among  men  everywhere.68 
Only  by  serving  in  all  the  earth  would  Israel  fulfill  its  divinely 
appointed  mission  and  point  the  way  to  the  coming  of  the  day 
when  the  knowledge  of  God  would  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 

Geiger's  liberal  religious  ideas  touched  and  transformed  not  only 
the  liturgy  but  colored  his  interpretation  of  all  the  customs,  cere- 
monies and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  people.  A  brief  consideration 
of  the  more  important  and  significant  of  these  will  form  a  fitting 
close  to  this  paper. 

CEREMONIES:  On  the  subject  of  the  observance  of  ceremonies 
in  general  Geiger  was  in  no  wise  radical.  He  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  ceremonies  to  express  the  spirit  of  religion  but  he^ 
insisted  that  such  ceremonies  must  be  vitally  significant  and  not 
mere  survivals  from  a  dead  past.  Ceremonies  which  were  mere 
forms  and  no  longer  strengthened  the  religious  sentiment  or  cere- 
monies which  represented  outgrown  religious  ideas,  must  be  aban- 
doned and  replaced  by  other  ceremonies  which  expressed  the  latter 
day  religious  consciousness.  In  a  striking  essay,  published  in  1839 
on  the  subject  "Der  Formglaube  in  Seinem  Unwerthe  und  in  seinen 
Folgen"69  he  set  forth  clearly  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  In  this 
essay  he  wrote  as  follows :  "Judaism  looks  upon  religious  cere- 
monies as  the  means  for  strengthening  our  religio-ethical  senti- 
ments. These  ceremonies  serve  as  reminiscences  of  past  events 
whereby  we  think  of  God's  paternal  and  wise  overruling  Provi- 
dence or  are  humbled;  they  serve  also  to  strengthen  our  good  in- 
tentions or  to  preserve  or  regain  our  spiritual  purity.  Their  valid- 
ity therefore  continues  only  so  long  as  they  have  this  living  power; 
this  is  possible  only  if  they  meet  local  conditions  and  conform  to 


MMay  it  (Israel)  recognize  its  high  mission  among  men,  to  carry  Thy 
name  as  a  holy  banner  throughout  the  ages,  to  proclaim  Thy  unity,  to  pre- 
pare the  true  kingdom  of  God.  (Prayer  Book  51,  Breslau,  1854). 

"Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fur  judische  Theologie,  IV.,  1-12;  See 
also  his  comprehensive  review  of  Briick's  Rabbinische  Ceremonialgebrauche. 
Ibid.,  III.,  413-28. 
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the  stage  of  contemporary  culture.  When,  however,  ceremonies  no 
longer  possess  the  power  to  fulfill  this  purpose  and  are  still  re- 
tained, yes,  when  they  are  observed  for  their  own  sake  and  are 
no  longer  looked  upon  simply  as  means  for  the  expression  of  the 
religious  spirit,  then  they  become  entirely  worthless;  under  such 
conditions  we  find  that  bare  formalism  has  taken  the  place  of  free 
moral  activity  and  the  reign  of  superstition  has  been  inaugurated." 
In  other  words,  Geiger  did  not  object  to  ceremonies  in  religion 
but  to  ceremonialism,  the  perfunctory  observance  of  ceremonies 
which  had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  for  his  generation.  Thus 
in  a  letter  to  Zunz  who  had  published  an  ingenuous  argument  for 
the  retention  of  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  phylacteries 
Geiger  expressed  his  surprise  at  Zunz's  casuistical  attempt.  Geiger 
asked  pointedly  whether  Zunz  really  believed  that  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  tefillin  which  had  its  origin  in  the  superstitious  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  amulets,  could  be  fruitful  of  spiritual  good  for  a 
generation  to  whose  cultural  and  aesthetic  point  of  view  this  was 
entirely  foreign.  True,  every  ceremony  can  be  given  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance. That  at  some  time  or  other  every  ceremony  had  a 
living  significance  is  also  true;  but  the  dead  remains  dead, 
the  spirit  which  was  in  it  aforetime  continues  in  another  manner 
and  works  in  other  forms;  but  the  effort  to  resurrect  the  dead  is 
vain  and  even  were  it  successful  it  would  only  produce  results 
which  would  kill  all  spiritual  and  moral  life.70  Geiger  had 
many  a  controversy  with  Zunz  in  this  field.  Zunz  who  had  begun 
as  a  reformer  became  as  years  passed  a  defender  of  the  traditional 
status  quo;  all  the  traditional  ceremonies  found  in  him  an  ardent 
and  a  learned  defender;  Judaism  for  him  was  simply  a  traditional 
system  of  forms  and  ceremonies  without  any  spiritual  message  for 
the  present;  he  held  that  the  past  is  of  value  because  it  is  past, 
the  old  because  it  is  old.  With  all  his  vast  learning  Zunz  could 
not  appreciate  nor  understand  the  currents  of  living  religious 
endeavor ;  Geiger^s  point  of  view  was  antipodal  to  Zunz's  and  in  the 
attitude  of  these  two  men  towards  the  ceremonial  legislation  we 
have  the  sharply  defined  contrast  between  the  position  of  the  re- 
ligious reformer  and  the  unprogressive  traditionalist.  A  phrase  that 

™Nachgelassene  Schriften,  V.,  181. 
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Geiger  used  in  another  letter  to  Zunz  may  be  cited  as  particularly 
expressive  of  this  antagonism:  "The  old  is  not  always  living  and 
belongs  rather  in  an  archaeological  museum  than  in  a  nursery/'71 

THE  SABBATH.  One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  of  modern 
Jewish  life  is  that  of  Sabbath  observance.  Owing  to  economic 
conditions  the  Jews  in  the  modern  world  find  it  very  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  observe  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  consecration.  How  to  meet  this  perplexing  situation  has 
been  the  subject  of  earnest  thought  and  effort  of  Jewish  leaders 
from  the  time  that  it  became  acute.  At  the  Brunswick  rabbinical 
conference  in  1844,  the  subject  was  brought  up  towards  the  close 
of  the  sessions;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  ques- 
tion "Whether  there  were  any  means  and  if  so,  what,  to  reconcile 
Jewish  doctrines  with  the  demands  of  modern  life  in  reference 
to  the  Sabbath."  Geiger  was  a  member  of  this  committee.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  was  not  acted  upon  until  the  Breslau  Con- 
ference in  1846.  Before  this  Conference  met  Geiger  published  a 
preliminary  notice  in  which  he  set  forth  the  work  the  conference 
would  have  to  do.72  He  wrote  concerning  the  Sabbath  question 
as  follows :  "This  question  must  be  decided  if  Judaism  is  to  exist 
on  as  a  lasting  influence  and  it  will  be  decided  if  it  is  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  tapis;  it  must  be  decided  some  one  way  or  another 
by  a  ripe  resolution  of  the  community.  One  of  the  most  essential 
institutions  of  Judaism  is  the  day  of  consecration  and  rest,  and 
with  this  Judaism  itself  must  be  rescued  from  the  unspeakable 
confusion  and  haziness  in  whose  maw  the  whole  religious  life  is 
in  danger  of  being  swallowed;  rescue  from  this  confusion  will 
ensue  only  when  it  is  exposed  vividly  in  its  imperfection  and 
emptiness." 

The  discussions  on  the  Sabbath  question  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  the  sessions  of  the  Breslau  Conference.  The  committee 
that  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  the  report  consisted  of  Eabbis 
Geiger,  S.  Adler,  A.  Adler,  Wechsler  and  Kahn.  The  report  that  they 
presented  was  not  unanimous.  The  majority  report  presented  by 

nNachgelassene  Schriften,  V.,  185. 
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Geiger,  Wechsler  and  A.  Adler  set  forth  that  the  essential  idea  of 
the  Sabbath  is  consecration  of  the  day  rather  than  complete  ab- 
solute rest.  This  in  fact  was  the  sharpest  point  of  distinction 
among  the  members  of  the  conference  as  appeared  in  the  full 
and  lengthy  discussions.  At  the  close  of  the  entire  discussion 
Geiger  who  was  the  president  of  the  Conference  stated  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  preserve  the  Sabbath  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee's suggestions  were  made  with  that  end  in  view,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  they  could  suggest  no  satisfactory  remedy  that  would 
remove  completely  the  collision  between  life  and  Sabbath  observ- 
ance.73 

The  outcome  of  the  discussion  of  the  Breslau  Conference  was 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  Holdheim  had  declared  himself  un- 
equivocally for  a  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  from  Saturday  to  Sunday. 
He  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  an  niK,  a  symbol;  it  was  therefore 
not  the  day  that  was  significant  but  the  idea  and  the  idea  could 
find  realization  on  any  day.  Geiger  declared  flatly  in  contradiction 
to  Holdheim,  that  the  Bible  does  not  consider  the  Sabbath  a  symbol. 
None  others  of  the  rabbis  present  at  Breslau  with  the  exception  of 
M.  Hess  was  prepared  to  follow  Holdheim  in  his  radical  program. 
But  they  had  no  other  solution  to  offer  for  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  situation.  The  resolutions  finally  adopted  fell 
lamentably  short  of  meeting  the  issue.  The  Conference  was  voted 
on  all  sides  a  failure  in  its  treatment  'of  the  Sabbath  problem. 
Geiger  himself  who  as  president  of  the  Conference  considered 
it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  place  the  work  of  the  Conference 
before  the  public  in  the  best  light  possible,  still  felt  constrained 
to  write  these  words:  "I  am  frank  to  confess  that  the  results 
achieved  by  the  Conference  towards  a  solution  of  the  Sabbath 
problem  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  collisions  between  Sab- 
bath observance  and  life."7' 

Throughout  all  his  life  Geiger  felt  that  this  conflict  was  one 
of  the  most  serious  ills  in  modern  Jewish  life,  yes,  that  in 
some  measure  it  might  be  considered  a  very  canker  eating  into 


™Protokolle  der  dritten  Versammlung  deutscher  Rabbiner,  160. 
J4Die  dritte  Rabbinerversammlung  ;  ein  vorlaufiges  Wort  zur  Verstd^di- 
gung,  4. 
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the  vitals  of  Judaism.  He  was  very  impatient  with  those  who 
considered  the  Sabbath  question  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
Talmudical  casuistry;  he  felt  that  the  Talmudical  legislation  for 
the  Sabbath  was  outgrown;  the  issue  involved  was  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  consecration  and  rest ;  no  pilpulistic 
casuistics  availed;  the  situation  now  is  altogether  different  from 
what  it  was  when  the  Talmudical  ideas  of  Sabbath  observance 
were  evolved.  At  the  Augsburg  Synod  in  1871,  he  expressed 
himself  very  clearly  on  the  subject  when  he  said  "The  whole 
method  and  manner  in  which  Sabbath  observance  has  been  de- 
veloped during  the  past  fifteen  hundred  years  is  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly contradictory  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Sabbath;  the  scrupu- 
lous prohibition  of  a  hundred  and  one  tasks,  the  forced  external- 
ism — this  is  no  longer  the  significance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  Sabbath  lies  in  the  composure  of  the  spirit  and  of 
our  whole  nature.  We  must  have  this  constantly  in  view  and  this 
can  not  be  achieved  by  paragraphs  nor  by  combinations  and  com- 
parisons of  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  casuists  *  *  * 
Let  us  leave  this  alone,  if  we  have  not  the  courage  to  throw  the 
whole  casuistical  legislation  overboard.  That  indeed  were  the 
best  thing  to  do.  But  let  us  approach  only  the  question  before 
us  and  express  ourselves  briefly  and  simply.  This  is  very  clear;' 
if  it  has  become  evident  that  riding  on  the  Sabbath  will  enable 
many  to  attend  divine  services  who  would  be  prevented  otherwise, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  will  be  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  But  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  minutiae  of  this  and  similar  questions ;  viz. :  what 
the  old  teachers  taught — men,  it  is  true,  of  the  deepest  insight; 
men  whose  memory  we  revere,  but  who  lived  in  their  age  and  not 
in  ours;  in  an  age  of  altogether  different  views,  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Let  us  be  concerned,  then,  not  with  this  in  our  de- 
cisions of  the  points  before  us,  but  with  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath, 
with  the  needs  of  our  age." 

Always  the  same  clear  note,  always  the  same  unconfused  thought. 
He  recognized  the  difficulties  but  even  he,  the  finest  mind  among 
Jewish  leaders  could  find  no  all  satisfying  solution.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  seventh  dav  Sabbath  is  the  Sabbath  of  Juda- 
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ism.  When  the  Berlin  Reform  Congregation,  which  had  trans- 
ferred the  Sabbath  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  desired  him  to 
accept  the  position  of  rabbi  of  the  congregation  after  Holdheim's 
death  in  1860,  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  refused  was  that 
he  would  not  abrogate  the  Sabbath.70  However,  this  did  not  ne- 
cessitate to  his  mind  opposition  to  a  supplementary  service  on  Sun- 
day for  the  benefit  of  such  as  could  not  attend  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  1846  after  the  Breslau  conference  had  adjourned  he  touched 
this  subject  in  his  defense  of  the  Conference.  He  said  that  the 
Conference  could  not  possibly  suggest  the  transfer  to  Sunday; 
an  institution  of  Judaism  that  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years 
and  is  one  of  its  very  fundamentals  can  not  be  legislated  out  of 
existence  *  *  *  As  for  a  service  on  Sunday  there  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  objection  to  a  supplemental  service  so  long  as  it 
is  not  a  Sabbath  service,  and  any  congregation  can  institute  it; 
but  many  fear  that  it  is  only  the  opening  wedge  to  a  complete 
transfer.  The  Conference  although  asked  to  pronounce  upon  the 
permissability  of  a  service  on  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  do 
not  attend  on  Saturday  postponed  consideration  of  the  question, 
but  it  is  only  postponed;  the  Conference  will  have  to  take  it  up 
next  year  or  some  other  time. 

This  prophecy  failed  of  fulfilment  because  the  Breslau  Con- 
ference proved  to  be  the  last  of  these  meetings ;  G-eiger  himself  how- 
ever fifteen  years  later  again  gave  expression  to  this  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  modern  situation  when  in 
a  brochure  already  referred  to'6  after  referring  to  the  institution  of 
a  service  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  in  ancient  days  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  could  not  attend  on  Sabbath  he  wrote :  "Let  us 
follow  this  example !  We  too  have  a  week  day  which  is  particu- 
larly available  for  divine  service  because  it  is  the  public  day  of 
rest,  viz :  Sunday.  Let  us  use  it  for  this  purpose,  if  not  regu- 
larly every  week,  then  from  time  to  time.  An  impressive  Sunday 

7BIcli  sagte  ihnen  class  heute  nicht  annehmen  werde  was  ich  vor  vier- 
zehn  Jahren  abgelehnt,  dass  ich  den  Sabbath  nicht  abrogire,  etc.  Letter  to 
Wechsler  Sept.  6,  1860  in  Nachgelassene  Schriftcn.  V.,  247. 

^Nothwendigkeit  iind  Maass  einer  Reform  des  Judischen  Gottesdienstes, 
Nachgelassene  Schriftcn,  I..  L26. 
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service  held,  let  us  say,,  once  every  four  weeks  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  great  portion  of  the  congregation  the  oppor- 
tunity of  worshipping  together  without  encroaching  in  any  way 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Sabbath  *  *  *  You  make  the  Sabbath 
a  work  day,  the  Sunday  a  day  of  recreation,  but  must  our  religion 
give  way  to  the  claims  of  the  present  age  on  the  former  day  and 
to  the  adherence  to  the  past  on  the  latter?  This  is  self-deception 
by  which  the  religious  life  will  be  totally  extinguished." 

CIRCUMCISION  :  In  other  phases  of  practical  activity  G-eiger 
frequently  found  that  he  could  not  carry  out  his  reformatory 
ideas.  Thus  while  he  looked  upon  circumcision  as  a  "barbarous 
bloody  act"77  still  he  did  not  succeed  in  displacing  it  as  the  act 
of  initiation  into  the  covenant.  In  a  letter  written  to  Wechsler 
in  1849  he  stated  that  he  felt  that  a  new  form  of  initiation  into 
Judaism  must  be  found  which  would  replace  circumcision.  "Bless- 
ing the  mother  does  not  appear  sufficient,  the  child  also  should  be 
present  (in  the  synagogue)  ;  the  reform  might  be  inaugurated  with 
the  girls;  thus  gradually  the  new  form  would  displace  circumcision 
as  confirmation  is  displacing  the  Bar  Mizwah.™ 

THE  STATUS  OF  WOMAN.  The  Bar  Mizwah  ceremony  represent- 
ing on  the  one  hand  the  Oriental  conception  of  woman's  inferiority 
and  on  the  other  hand  embodying  the  traditional  rabbinical  view 
of  Judaism  as  a  system  'of  mitzwot  the  observance  of  which  became 
incumbent  upon  the  male  with  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  religious 
majority  was  recognized  in  the  early  days  of  the  reform  movement 
as  one  of  these  ceremonies  which  gave  point  to  the  contention  of  the 
reformers  that  when  a  ceremony  was  merely  a  lifeless  survival  it 
could  be  removed  none  too  soon  and  replaced  by  another  ceremony 
that  should  be  expressive  'of  the  new  point  of  view.  Therefore  the 
confirmation  ceremony  for  boys  and  girls  was  introduced ;  this  cere- 
mony expressed  among  other  things  the  reform  view  of  woman's 
religious  equality  with  man.  This  vindication  of  woman's  religious 
rights  is  one  of  the  marked  achievements  of  the  reform  movement. 
Geiger  was  the  first  public  champion  of  the  religious  emancipation 
of  the  Jewish  woman.  In  1837  he  published  his  famous  essay  en- 

"Nachgelassene  Schriften,  V.,  181.      (Letter  to  Zunz,  1845.) 
™Nachgelassene  Schriften,  V.,  202-3. 
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titled  "Die  Stelling  dcs  Weiblichen  Geschlechtes  in  dem  Judenthume 
unserer  Zeit"  This  was  a  stirring  plea  for  woman's  religious 
equality  and  closed  with  the  eloquent  words  "Let  there  be  from  now 
on  no  distinction  between  duties  for  men  and  women  unless  flowing 
from  the  natural  laws  governing  the  sexes;  no  assumption  of  the 
spiritual  minority  of  woman  as  though  she  were  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing the  deep  things  in  religion;  no  institution  of  the  public  service, 
either  in  form  or  in  content,  which  shuts  the  door  of  the  temple  in 
the  face  of  woman ;  no  degradation  of  the  woman  in  the  form  of  the 
marriage  service,  and  no  applying  of  fetters  which  may  destroy 
woman's  happiness.  Then  will  also  the  Jewish  girl  and  the  Jewish 
woman,  conscious  of  the  significance  of  the  faith,  become  fervently 
attached  to  it,  and  our  whole  religious  life  will  profit  from  the  bene- 
ficial influence  which  feminine  hearts  know  how  to  bestow  on  it."71 
In  accordance  with  this  view  of  woman's  religious  emancipation 
was  Geiger's  suggestion  of  a  change  in  the  traditional  marriage  cere- 
mony. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Marriage  Reforms 
at  the  Augsburg  Synod.  The  Committee  suggested  that  the  Synod 
declare  it  to  be  permissible  for  the  bride  to  place  a  ring  on  the  bride- 
groom's finger  with  some  appropriate  words  after  the  groom  placed 
the  ring  on  the  bride's  finger  with  the  traditional  formula,  nK  nn 
1$  ntJHpD  Geiger  in  the  pursuant  discussion  after  suggesting 
that  the  bride  use  the  phrase  1$  -nm  HVtf  'ON  (I  am  my  be- 
loved's, and  my  beloved  is  mine)  gave  the  reason  for  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  when  he  said :  "The  old  judicial  view 
according  to  which  woman  was  a  chattel  that  the  man  acquired,  has 
disappeared  entirely  from  among  us.  We  do  not  wish  to  retain  any 
form  whatsoever  which  was  symbolical  of  this  view  in  earlier  days. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  resolution  that  two  rings  be  used  in 
the  ceremony  in  'order  that  it  may  become  known  thereby  that  the 
man  and  the  woman  marry  one  another,  as  responsible  moral  per- 
sonalities; or  if  only  one  ring  be  used,  Judaism  protests  decidedly 
against  the  imputation  that  an  old  Oriental  view  still  holds  in  its 

™Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fur  judische  Theologie,  III.,  1-14.  In  his 
prayer  book  Geiger  omitted  the  benediction  n^N  'JG?y  K^B>.  .  .  . "  HHK  1113 
Praised  be  Thou,  0  Lord  our  Lord,  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Who  luis  not  made 
me  a  woman." 
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midst  whereby  the  worth  and  dignity  of  woman  are  discriminated 
against  legally  in  any  way,  even  though  this  was  not  the  case  in  life." 

MARRIAGE  LAWS.  AYhen  the  Leipzig  Synod  convened  Geiger  as 
stated  above  presented  a  number  of  subjects  whereon  he  felt  some 
action  should  be  taken.  Among  these  was  the  reform  of  the  mar- 
riage laws.  The  Leipzig  Synod  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on 
these  reforms ;  this  committee  reported  at  the  Augsburg  Synod  which 
passed -a  number  of  resolutions  reforming  the  rabbinical  marriage 
legislation.80  These  resolutions  were  in  a  line  with  the  suggestion  of 
Geiger.  He  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  chalitza  ceremony.  He 
desired  also  reforms  in  the  divorce  legislation  in  accordance  with  the 
following  suggestions;  a  divorce  according  to  rabbinical  law  should 
be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  if  the  civil  courts  have  granted  a  de- 
cree of  divorce;  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  woman  to  a  so-called 
Kohen  or  Aaronide  should  be  permitted ;  all  restrictions  of  the  rab- 
binical law  touching  the  marriage  of  the  Kohen  should  be  abolished ; 
particularly  should  his  marriage  with  a  proselyte  be  permitted. 

Here  as  elsewhere  Geiger  held  that  the  rabbinical  legislation  must 
be  changed  or  abolished  in  order  to  conform  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions in  the  life  and  outlook  of  the  Jew  in  modern  society.  The  rab- 
binical legislation  as  codified  in  the  Schulclian  Aruk  was  fitted  to 
conditions  in  Jewish  life  which  were  no  longer  existent  in  the  lands 
in  which  the  Jews  had  been  emancipated  and  had  become  occidental- 
ized.  The  Jewish  reform  movement  in  which  Geiger  played  so 
prominent  a  part  and  the  intent  of  which  he  so  clearly  understood  is 
part  and  parcel  of  that  great  religious  current  which  has  been  sweep- 
ing mankind  forward  since  the  beginning  of  the  modern  age.  The 
Jc\v  lives  in  the  modern  world,  not  apart  from  it;  the  separatism  of 
mediaeval  ghettoism  and  rabbinism  has  yielded  to  the  participation  in 
the  culture  and  interests  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives  and  whereof 
he  forms  a  part.  Here  the  strength  of  Judaism  must  find  its  supreme 
test.  If  this  religion  requires  the  ghetto,  be  it  local  or  national,  be 
it  Eussian  Pole  or  Palestinian  state,  or  in  other  words  a  separatist 
existence  away  from  the  non-Jewish  surroundings  to  develop  its 
highest  possibilities  it  has  no  world  mission.  The  reform  movement 
denies  this  and  declares  that  Judaism  fulfills  its  highest  reach  by. 


Thilipson  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism,  436-446. 
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witnessing  among  men  everywhere  to  the  truth  of  God  as  declared 
by  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  developed  through  ages  of  endeavor 
and  suffering  by  their  followers.  Such  was  the  teaching  and  the 
faith  of  Abraham  Geiger;  his  was  the  unshaken  conviction  that  Ju- 
daism's greatest  opportunity  lies  in  its  work  among  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  was  providential ;  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  latter  days  was  the  beginning  of  new  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  highest  truth;  "Judaism  requires  only  the  liberating 
breath  in  order  to  be  rejuvenated  from  within,"  he  once  declared; 
and  this  rejuvenation,  this  regeneration  of  the  ancient  faith  was  the 
burden  of  his  thought ;  he  was  a  modern  prophet  of  Jewish  universal- 
ism,  a  spiritual  descendant  of  that  ancient  seer  who  pointed  with 
undimmed  vision  to  the  coming  of  the  day  when  "God  will  be  One 
and  His  Name  One." 
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THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  AFTER  ABRAHAM  GEIGEU. 
DR.  MAX  LANDSBERG,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

When  I  accepted  the  charge  of  treating  the  Reform  Movement 
after  Geiger's  death,  I  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  thankless  task  to  give  an 
impartial  account  of  a  development  in  whose  midst  we  are  stand- 
ing, and  in  which  we  ourselves  have  taken  an  active  part.  It  is 
especially  hard  when  we  are  disappointed  with  existing  conditions 
and  mournfully  see  that  the  beautiful  prospects  with  which  we 
set  out  in  our  labors  with  youthful  hope  and  enthusiasm  are  far 
from  being  realized.  This  is  certainly  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  are  the  disciples  of  Abraham 
Geiger  and  do  their  work  under  his  inspiration. 

If  of  any  historical  development,  the  words  of  the  German 
poet,  applied  to  the  hero  of  his  greatest  tragedy,  are  true  to-day  of 
the  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism : 

4iVon  der  Partein  Hass  und  Gunst  verwirrt 
S(-hwankt  sein  Characterbild  in  der  Geschirhte." 
("As  party  hate  or  favor  sway  the  scale, 
In  history  its  reputation  wavers.") 

Besides,  Dr.  David  Philipson  in  his  excellent  book — "The  Re- 
form Movement  in  Judaism" — has  given  an  exhaustive  historical 
review  of  Jewish  Reform  in  the  United  States  and  its  recent  de- 
velopments in  Europe,  which  carries  the  account  practically  to  the 
present  day,  and  gives  evidences  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  Reform  Movement  in  the  different  European  countries. 

The  great  importance  of  Geiger's  work  for  Reform  Judaism 
consists  in  this,  that  unlike  many  others,  the  inducement  for  his 
studies  was  not  in  the  first  place  tho  desire  to  introduce  reforms 
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in  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  .Religion,  but  to  arrive  at  ih<-  tiuth. 
regarding  its  origin  and  development,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Biblical  and  post-biblical  literature  came  into  existence.  His 
insight  was  so  keen,  his  judgment  so  acute,  his  conclusions  so 
logical,  and  his  results  so  evident,  that  for  a  while  even  conserva- 
tives, like  Kappaport  and  Frankel,  followed  his  lead,  until  they 
saw  whither  the  literary  and  historical  investigation  led  them. 
The  practical  results  had  not  been  anticipated,  there  was  no  dog- 
matic,— predetermined  view,  no  goal  fixed  in  advance.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  that  through  Geiger  the  principles  of  Reform  Juda- 
ism received  so  firm  a  foundation.  The  results  in  detail  may 
still  have  remained  subject  to  difference  of  opinion;  the  method, 
purely  scientific,  was  fixed  once  for  all — as  in  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  and  the  science  of  Biblical  Criticism. 

Certain  principles  of  Reform  Judaism  have  been  thus  firmly 
established.  Revelation  is  no  more  a  supernatural  process,  it  does 
not  flash  up  like  lightning  in  dense  darkness  and  presents  religion 
to  man  all  at  once  in  perfect  condition;  but  it  is  a  continuous  pro- 
cess of  unfolding,  of  expressing  the  thought  by  the  national  genius, 
as  represented  by,  and  finding  its  supreme  development  in,  the 
energy  and  vision  of  the  prophets.  So  he  showed  that  Judaism 
was  not  brought  into  existence  by  the  Bible,  but  that  the  Bible 
wa^  produced  by  Judaism. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  further  development.  Tradition  began 
to  he  ii'! derstoocl  as  it  has  found  its  expression  in  the  Talmud.  Here 
Judaism  is  represented  as  nationalistic,  and  the  whole  legislation 
elaborated  to  keep  the  Jewish  people  distinct  and  separated  from 
all  others,  so  that  at  a  moment's  notice  it  may  be  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  Palestine.  Geiger's  conception  and  that  of  those  who 
followed  his  lead  is  diametrically  opposed  to  this  idea  of  a  mere 
suspension  of  the  nationality.  Therefore,  on  the  hand  of  the 
study  of  comparative  religion,  it  finds  Judaism's  originality  not 
in  those  oriental  forms  and  peculiar  laws  and  ceremonies,  but 
in  the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  prophet--,  and  recognizes  that 
all  religious  forms  and  ceremonies  are  changeable  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  the  times.  And  Israel's  destiny  was  to 
prepare  and  be  prepared — not  for  the  rejuvenation  of  its  separate 
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nationality,  but  for  a  new  world  which  is  all  embracing;  for  a 
time  when  the  religion  of  ethical  monotheism  taught  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  will  be  the  religion  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is 
but  natural,  that,  where  the  ambition  is  so  high,  the  aspirations 
so  lofty,  the  reality  remains  far  behind  the  ideals. 

In  1835,  in  his  "Wissenchaftliche  Zeitchrift,"  Geiger  com- 
plained about  the  disheartening  conditions  in  an  article  entitled 
"Hypocrisy  the  first  demand  on  the  young  Rabbis  of  our  time/' 
and  27  years  later  he  criticised  in  his  Juedische  Zeitschrift  with 
bitter  sarcasm  the  report  of  the  first  examination  of  graduates  at 
the  Breslau  Seminary,  and  bewailed  a  system  according  to  which 
the  attached  lungs  and  the  skinned  birds'  foot  still  remained  the 
Rabbi' s  principal  concern,  while  the  burning  questions  which  cry 
for  solution  at  the  present  time  were  inexcusably  and  shamefully 
neglected.  All  his  lifetime  he  was  chafing  under  the  distressing 
results  of  this  reactionary  system,  and  whenever  one  of  the  stal- 
wart fighters  who  had  been  his  co-workers  entered  upon  his  eternal 
reward,  he  complained  that  there  were  lacking  the  successors  to 
take  up  their  labors  in  the  direction  of  progress  and  healthy  de- 
velopment among  the  young  Rabbis  and  Jewish  scholars.  Geiger's 
motto:  "In  der  Vergangenheit  forschen,  In  der  Gegenwart  leben, 
Fuer  die  Zukumft  bauen" 

("To  search  in  the  past,  to  live  in  the  present,  to  build  for  the 
future.") 

was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  whole  energy  was  spent  in  the  reactionary 
work  of  galvanizing  into  apparent  life  the  observances  of  old, 
which  had  outlived  their  usefulness  and  in  which  intelligent  Jews 
took  not  the  slightest  interest.  To  this  day  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  magnificent  New  Synagogue  at  Berlin  you  find  posted  announce- 
ments of  the  butchers  for  whom  alone  the  Rabbinate  of  Berlin 
assumes  the  responsibility. 

After  the  Synods  of  Leipzig  in  1869  and  Augsburg,  1871,  which 
under  the  inspiration  of  Geiger  took  some  steps  in  the  direction 
of  practical  reform,  no  more  such  gatherings  were  convened,  and 
when  5,800  members  of  the  Jewish  congregation  in  Berlin  peti- 
tioned for  supplementary  Sunday  services,  the  Berlin  Rabbis  un- 
conditionally objected.  The  petition  was  rejected,  ami.  instead 
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of  IT  ratifying  the  wishes  of  so  large  a  constituency,  the  authori- 
ties offered  in  its  place  what  nobody  wanted,  the  introduction  of  a 
sermon  on  Friday  night.  The  Eabbinical  Association  of  Germany 
simply  declared,  that  a  supplementary  Sunday  service  could  not 
even  be  discussed  by  them,  and  all  their  energy  was  exhausted  in 
the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  holding  two  services  on  Friday 
night  in  the  winter  time,  one  at  the  time  of  sunset,  when  the 
Sabbath  begins,  and  one  later  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  possible 
for  the  people  to  attend;  and  even  this  second  service  was  claimed 
by  some  to  be  objectionable,  because  it  would  detract  from  the  at- 
tendance on  Saturday  morning,  and  the  President  referred  to  Sun- 
day Services  in  America  as  "arousing  indignation  against  those 
who  dare  attack  the  foundation  of  our  religion."  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Dr.  B.  Kellerman  in  his  remarkable  Lecture,  "Liberales  Ju- 
denthum,"  delivered  in  1907  in  the  "Liberals  Verein  fuer  die  An- 
gelegenheiten  der  Juedischen  Gemeinde"  could  make  the  state- 
ment that  since  the  death  of  Abraham  Geiger  Judaism  in  Germany 
had  experienced  not  only  no  further  development,  but  a  backward 
movement. 

But  the  wheels  of  progress  can  not  be  stopped,  however  many 
may  try  to  put  on  the  brakes.  The  spirit  of  Geiger,  so  long  latent 
could  not  forever  be  suppressed.  It  was  inherited  by  those  who 
had  a  conception  of  historical  continuity  and  recognized,  that 
"Judaism  was  at  all  times  a  religion  'of  the  deed  and  of  life77 
(Geig.  Judenth,  und  seine  Geschichte,  III,  156)  "who  do  not  al- 
ways want  something  that  is  perfect/7  and  understood,  that  "what 
is  old  and  venerable  is  not  always  alive,  and  belongs  rather  into  an 
archeological  museum,  than  into  a  nursery."  Ges.  W.  V.  186),  and 
that  "no  attempted  patchwork  will  ever  avail."  (ib.  189.) 

Xew  life  began  to  be  infused  into  the  dry  bones  by  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Society  for  liberal  Judaism  in  Germany,  May  3,  1908, 
by  '>m  men,  amongst  whom  were  the  Rabbis  Drs.  C.  Seligman.  II. 
Vogelstein  and  Freudenthal.  Vogelstein  declared,  "the  future 
of  reform  is  the  future  of  Judaism,"  and  Seligman,  "The  domestic 
religion  must  be  transformed;  religious  instruction  must  not  force 
upon  the  pupils  a  dogma  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  assured 
results  of  science.  The  science  of  Judaism  must  be  cultivated 
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with  especial  love,  to  form  the  foundation  for  the  establishment 
of  Jewish  religious  sentiment."  The  fundamental  principle  ex- 
pressed in  the  platform  was  "the  Jewish  Eeligion  is  capable  of 
constant  and  indefinite  development." 

After  six  months  the  Society  counted  4000  members,  who  will 
be  the  leaven  to  set  the  whole  inert  mass  into  motion  and  produce 
new  and  fresh  life. 

In  France,  as  soon  as  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State 
had  become  a  reality,  and  the  incubus  of  State  supervision  and 
subvention  had  been  lifted  from  the  Jewish  religious  organiza- 
tions in  1907,  the  spirit  of  reform  awoke  to  an  activity  unheard 
of  there  before,  and  in  the  same  year  the  "Union  Liberale  Israel- 
ite" was  founded  in  Paris,  which  received  enthusiastic  support  and 
found  a  competent  Eabbi  and  spokesman  in  Dr.  Louis-Germain 
Levi,  who  well  says  of  reform  Judaism,  the  religion  of  the  proph- 
ets, "Le  Judaisme  n'est  pas  une  religion  parmi  tant  d'autres  mais  la 
religion/'  (Judaism  is  not  a  religion  among  many  others,  but  the, 
religion.),  and  gives  this  admirable  statement  of  his  position  show- 
ing the  most  perfect  comprehension  of  reform  Judaism:  ''The 
Judaism,  as  we  French  Jews  of  the  twentieth  century  understand 
it,  is  not  only  not  in  conflict  with  the  legitimate  demands  o 
modern  conscience,  but  agrees  with  them  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  It  is  a  religion  without  mysteries,  without  a  revealed 
dogma,  without  an  official  theology,  without  priests,  hostile  to  all 
superstition,  thirsting  for  clear  knowledge,  admitting  no  other 
criterion  of  truth  than  the  light  of  truth  itself.  Judaism  applauds 
the  work  of  science  and  accepts  its  established  results.  Thus  it 
is  a  religion  of  free  investigation  and  untrammeled  speculation, 
recommending  without  doubt  particularly  certain  creeds,  but  not 
imposing  them  dictator! ally,  proposing  them  to  the  consent  of 
personal  effort.  It  is  therefore  a  religion  -of  individual  initiative 
and  responsibility,  a  religion  which  moulds  the  character,  a  re- 
ligion essentially  ethical,  preaching  the  good  on  account  of  its  real 
beauty,  without  the  element  of  fear  or  ulterior  motives,  not  en- 
couraging a  lazy,  contemplative  and  ascetic  piety,  striving  after 
the  intimate  fusion  of  individual  and  social  welfare,  aiming  at 
the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  justice  and  universal  peace.  It  is 
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a  religion  indefinitely  perfectible  because  it  is  open  to  the  pro-: 
gressively  accumulated  acquisitions  of  thinkers  and  scientists,  be- 
cause it  allows  to  reason  the  last  word,  and  admits  the  criticism  oi 
its  traditions  and  institutions,  and  must  therefore  be  willing  to 
cast  off  antiquated  practices  and  clothe  itself  with  new  forms 
adapted  to  new  conditions."  He  has  great  hopes  for  the  future 
and  cries  out  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  "Israel  which  formerly 
nestled  with  the  eagles  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  paths  of  heaven. 
It  seems  time  that  it  should  awaken  from  its  slumber,  which,  if 
prolonged,  would  end  in  death.  It  seems  time,  that,  once  more 
moved  by  the  prophetic  frenzy,  it  should  shake  off  from  its  wings 
the  dust  of  centuries,  and,  resuming  its  flight,  soar  up  to  the 
realms  of  clear  brightness,  and  bring  to  humanity  the  message  of 
light  and  salvation." 

Even  in  conservative  England  a  new  breath  of  life  is  stirring 
the  dry  bones  through  the  admirable  efforts  of  Mr.  Claude  G. 
Montefiore  and  Mr.  Oswald  J.  Simon,  and  the  movement,  known  as 
"the  Jewish  Eeligious  Union,"  promising  a  rejuvination  of  Juda- 
ism in  that  country,  was  inaugurated  against  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  "official  Judaism."  The  hysterical 
aggression  against  it  by  the  opponents,  backed  by  State  Estab- 
lishment is  the  best  proof  of  its  strength  and  an  earnest  of  its 
future  growth. 

But  it  is  in  the  United  S'tates  that  l?eform  Judaism  had  un- 
trammeled  sphere  of  development,  and  in  the  last  fifty  years  has 
manifested  real  life.  Energetic  activity  and  outspoken  demand 
of  practical  reform  upon  the  foundation  of  scientific  investigation,, 
found  little  -or  no  response  in  Germany,  and  it  was  providential 
that  the  early  co-laborers  of  Abraham  Geiger  were  transplanted 
to  the  virgin  soil  of  America,  where  no  state  laws  interfered  with 
religious  organization,  and  where  ample  scope  was  iriven  to  free* 
development  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of 
religion  with  modern  life.  Adler  and  Einhorn  ami  Hirseh  formu- 
lated here  the  aspects  of  Eeform  Judaism,  and,  assisted  by  that 
magnificent  organizer  Isaac  M.  Wise,  established  it  on  a  firm  and 
unshakable  foundation. 

Geiger  recognized  this  and  repeatedly  expressed  himself,  that 
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America  was  the  promised  land  for  Judaism.  Forty  years  ago,  in 
1870,  he  induced  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  accept  the  position  then 
offered  him,  which  he  still  holds  to-day;  and  when  he  was  reluctant 
to  follow  the  advice,  Geiger  said,  "If  I  were  twenty  years  younger 
I  would  myself  go  to  America." 

Dr.  Wise's  labors  for  Reform  Judaism  culminated  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  seat  of  learning  with  outspoken  liberal  tendencies,  and 
when  the  Cincinnati  College  Building  was  dedicated  in  1881,  the 
College  was  greeted  in  Germany  as  "an  institution  which  pro- 
claims the  true  mission  of  Judaism,  a  mission  that  consists  not  in 
strengthening  nationalistic  particularism,  but  in  emphasizing  those 
great  ideas  that  bind  the  nations  together."  Dr.  Wise,  in  his  Dedi- 
catory address,  stated  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion 
taught  at  the  college  in  these  words,  "The  Jews  are  neither -a  race 
nor  a  nation;  they  are  a  religious  denomination.  *  *  :::\Vhen 
one  ceases  to  be  a  Jew  by  religion,  after  a  few  generations  he  loses 
all  his  other  characteristics,"  (meaning  thereby  the  peculiarities 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Jews  as  racial.)  Tn.  Am.  Congr.  reports 
Vol.  II,  p.  1087.  In  1886  the  Rabbinical  Conference  at  Pittsburg 
over  which  Dr.  Wise  presided,  made  the  most  radical  declaration 
of  principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  to  which  the  venerable  rabbi 
adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1889,  at  Detroit  he  organized  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  Am.  Rabbis  which  held  its  first  annual  session  at  Cleve- 
land in  1890,  and  of  which  he  remained  the  beloved  president,  full 
of  youthful  energy  and  initiative,  until  his  death.  At  the  seventh 
annual  conference  at  Montreal  in  1897,  Dr.  Wise  in  his  address 
as  president  emphatically  denounced  the  agitation  of  Zionism 
which  had  then  commenced  by  those  "who  revive  among  certain 
classes  of  our  people  the  political  national  sentiment  of  olden 
times,  and  turn  the  mission  of  Israel  from  the  province  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity  to  the  narrow  political  and  national  field, 
where  Judaism  loses  its  universal  and  sanctified  ground  and  its 
historical  signification."  He  further  said,  that  "as  reported  by 
the  press,  so  and  so  many  Rabbis  (of  America)  advocated  those 
political  schemes,  and  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the 
whole  American  Judaism  as  the  phantastic  dupes  of  a  thoughtless 
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Utopia,  which  is  to  us  a  fata  morgana,  a  momentary  inebriation 
of  morbid  minds,  and  a  prostitution  of  Israel'-  holy  cause  to  a 
in  adman's  dance  of  unsound  politicians.  ...  the  honor  and 
position  of  the  American  Israel  demand  imperatively  that  this  con- 
ference which  represents  the  sentiment  of  American  Judaism 
minus  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  late  immigrants  .  .  .  do  declare 
officially  the  American  standpoint  in  this  unpleasant  episode  of  our 
history."  (Year  book  of  Central  Conf.  for  1897,  p.  40-41.) 

The  rejection  of  the  nationalistic  idea  being  recognized  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Reform  Judaism,  which  found  emphatic 
expression  in  all  Reform  Rituals  and  in  the  Union  I 'raver  Book, 
published  by  the  Conference :  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

"Resolved,  that  we  totally  disapprove  of  any  attempt  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  State.  Such  an  attempt  shows  a  mis- 
understanding of  Israel's  mission,  which  from  the  narrow  political 
and  national  field  has  been  expanded  to  the  promotion  among  the 
whole  human  race  of  the  broad  and  universalistic  religion  first 
proclaimed  by  the  Jewish'  prophets.  Such  attempts  do  not  benefit 
but  infinitely  harm  our  Jewish  brethern  where  they  are  still  per- 
secuted, by  confirming  the  assertion  of  their  enemies  that  the  .lews 
are  foreigners  in  the  countries  where  they  are  at  home,  and  of 
which  they  are  everywhere  the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens." 

•:"We  re-affirm  that  the  object  of  Judaism  is  not  political  nor 
national  but  spiritual,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  continuous 
growth  of  peace,  justice  and  love  in  the  human  race  to  a  time, 
when  all  men  will  recognize  that  they  form  one  great  brotherhood 
for  the  establishment  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth."* 

The  assertions  rejecting  nationalism  are  simply  reiterations  of 
all  former  platforms  of  Reform  Judaism  and  of  the  declaration 
at  Pittsburg  in  1885,  "We  consider  ourselves  no  longer  a  nation, 

*The  Reform  principle  in  Judaism  was  well  recognized  by  the  great 
Norwegian  poet,  Byoernson,  who  said,  "The  Jewish  people,  the  nobility  of 
the  human  race,  would  have  been  long  annihilated,  if  it  had  been  obliged 
to  carry  the  load  of  a  state  in  Palestine."  From  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional existence  he  explains  the  possibility  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Jews  to  the  end  of  time. 
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but  a  religious  community.,  and  therefore  expect  neither  a  return 
to  Palestine,  nor  a  sacrificial  worship  under  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
nor  the  restoration  of  any  of  the  laws  concerning  the  Jewish  State/' 

We  hear  and  read  in  Jewish  papers  now  a  great  deal  about  the 
pretended  bankruptcy  of  Eeform  Judaism,  and  of  the  necessity 
and  the  beginning  of  what  they  call  a  counter  reformation.  These 
manifestations  must  not  scare  us.  It  is  an  old  experience  that 
those  who  oppose  progress  and  wish  to  stand  pat  always  talk  the 
loudest.  Indeed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  leaning  toward 
Zionism,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Reform  principle,  is  at  the 
foundation  -of  the  dissatisfaction. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  Rabbis  and  Reform  Synagogues  in 
America  by  whom  that  principle  is  fully  understood,  where  the 
scientifically  assured  results  of  criticism  of  Bible  and  tradition 
are  openly  assumed  and  generally  accepted,  where  no  offence  is 
given  in  speaking  of  the  legends  of  the  Bible,  and  the  children 
are  taught  in  their  religious  lessons  on  critical  lines,  and  where 
the  motto  is  "Not  backward  but  forward." 

The  wings  of  the  morning  are  stirring  the  purified  air  in  our 
country  and  in  Europe.  Here  and  there  the  fathers  who  laid  the 
foundations  have  fc^nd  many  trusty  disciples  who  follow  in  their 
wake  and  continue  ti.pir  work  in  their  spirit. 

Though  there  is  still  much  that  is  disheartening,  especially  great 
indifferentism  to  religion — by  no  means  confined  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity— we  need  not  despair.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  not  to  lose 
courage  but  to  continue  building  on  the  established  foundations, 
to  strengthen  them  with  sound  scholarship,  to  draw  the  practical 
conclusions,  and  to  announce  them  fearlessly  to  the  world.  Then 
we  may  be  sure  that  our  visions  of  the  coming  dawn  will  not  be 
disappointed  and  our  honest  work  will  be  crowned  with  glorious 
success. 
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F 
(APPENDIX.) 

THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT  AFTER  ABRAHAM  GEIGER. 

DISCUSSION  LED  BY  RABBI  A.  GUTTMACHER,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Centenary  year  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Geiger  has  stimu- 
lated interest  in  that  phase  of  Judaism,  which  bears  the  spiritual 
impress  of  the  genius  of  Geiger.  All  those  who  view  Reform  as  the 
logical  and  inevitable  result  of  historic  development,  have  pro- 
claimed anew  in  this  centenary  year  their  allegiance  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  as  formulated  by  Geiger.  We  are 
far  enough  removed  from  the  time  in  which  Geiger  labored,  to  es- 
timate, without  passion  and  prejudice,  the  enduring  elements  of  his 
contributions  toward  the  Reform  movement  in  Judaism.  Time  has 
proven  that  the  ideals  and  aspirations  Geiger  preached,  and  voiced 
in  his  writings,  were  not  the  chimeras  of  an  impulsive  and  novelty 
seeking  mind,  but  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  careful  study  and 
searching  of  the  source  of  Judaism  by  one  who  was  possessed  of  the 
modesty  of  the  true  student.  Not  only  did  the  Prophets  find  in 
Geiger  a  devoted  disciple,  but,  with  the  keen  insight  of  the  historian, 
he  discerned  in  the  writings  of  the  Tannaim  and  Amoraim,  as  well 
as  in  the  works  of  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  a  later  age,  those 
elements  which  added  to  the  spiritual  growth  and  upbuilding  of 
Judaism.  Whatever  form  Judaism  may  take,  in  the  course  of  the 
ages,  Reform  Judaism,  as  conceived  and  interpreted  by  Geiger,  the 
theologian  and  historian,  will  ever  mark  one  of  the  most  luminous 
landmarks  on  Judaism's  onward  marcli  toward  universal  religion. 

The  paper  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss,  covers  the  period  of  the 
Reform  movement  after  Geiger.  The  essayist  states  at  the  outset 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  portray  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lives  and  toils.  We  readily  appreciate  his  position.  The  trend 
and  tendencies  of  a  period,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  leave  the  self-same  im- 
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pression  upon  all  observers,  the  personal  equation  does  uncon- 
sciously enter  into  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  various 
signs  and  symptoms.  The  writer  of  the  paper  takes  a  rather  gloomy 
view  of  the  period  he  describes.  However  objectively  we  may  re- 
gard the  Reform  movement  that  fact  remains,  that,  though  we  are 
living  in  an  age  especially  hospitable  to  ideas  of  reform  in  all  lines 
of  human  endeavor,  reform  ideas  in  Judaism  have  failed  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  many.  Reform  has  not  succeeded  to  make  Juda- 
ism an  essential  factor  in  the  daily  life  of  the  modern  Jew.  In  Ger- 
many, the  home  of  Reform,  as  well  as  in  other  lands  where  the 
movement  has  been  inaugurated,  Judaism  is  far  from  being  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

In  Germany,  when  the  waves  of  anti-semitism  rose  higher  and 
higher  toward  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  Judaism  among  the 
educated  Jews  became  a  negligible  quantity.  Conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  in  the  generation  which  followed  Mendelssohn,  increased 
in  number  from  week  to  week.  Orthodoxy  inured  to  a  laisson-faire 
policy,  was  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  conversion,  and  Reform  Juda- 
ism lacked  organization  and  constructive  leadership  to  keep  within 
the  fold  those  who  were  straying  away  from  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  As  it  was  to  be  expected,  Reform  was  blamed  by  the  op- 
ponents for  having  brought  on  the  wholesale  aspostacy.  Had  Geiger 
lived  ten  more  years,  and  continued  teaching  at  the  Berliner  Hoch- 
schule,  the  cause  of  reform  would  have  been  better  understood,  and 
appreciated,  and  established  on  a  firmer  basis  in  Germany.  Anti- 
Semitism  might  have  never  taken  such  deep  root,  had  it  in  the  be- 
ginning been  opposed  by  the  organized  and  well  directed  efforts  of 
the  educated  German  Jews. 

I  need  not  state  here,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early  German 
Reformers  caused  little  response  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  people. 
A  new  world  was  preparing,  and  non-Jews  and  Jews  alike  yielded 
themselves  up  to  the  fresh  inspiration  of  the  time,  and  permitted 
themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  universal  transforming  move- 
ment, the  great  political  and  economic  problems  of  the  new  age 
were  pressing  for  solution,  and  the  best  minds  were  everywhere  ab- 
sorbed in  adopting  the  old  to  the  new.  Religion  alone  kept  to  the 
old,  however  obsolete,  indifferent  to  the  vast  changes  which  enlight- 
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enment  had  wrought  in  all  the  great  moral  and  intellectual  affairs 
of  mankind. 

The  Synods  at  Leipzig  and  Augsberg  were  attended  by  men  prom- 
inent in  the  various  walks  of  life,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  liberal 
movement.  Prof.  M.  Lazarus,  who  presided  over  both  Synods,  in 
closing  the  Synod  at  Leipzig,  states  the  purpose  of  the  gathering 
"Meine  Herren,  abschaffen  wollen  wir  freilich,  abschaffen  wollen 
wir  vor  allem  den  Indifferentismus ;  abschaffen  wollen  wir  <li" 
Ignoravoz.  Damit  allein  ist  es  nicht  gethan,  wir  beduerfen  am-h 
der  Eeform.  Wir  ehren  das  alte !  Die  wahrhafte  Ehra  desselben  ist 
aber,  dast  wir  es  pflegen,  nicht  dass  wir  es  verkommen  lassen." 

In  England,  "the  West-End  Synagogue  of  British  Jews"  was 
established  as  the  first  Reform  Congregation  in  1842.  Later  sim- 
ilar congregations  were  organized  in  Manchester  and  Bradford. 
But,  here  too,  Reform  languished,  owing  to  lack  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders,  and  the  lack  of  an  active  propaganda.  Paul 
Goodman,  speaking  of  Reform  Judaism  in  England,  touches  upon 
this  very  point.  "Th§se  Congregations,"  referring  to  the  three 
Reform  Congregations,  "are  going  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways  and 
have  no  ambition  to  extend  their  influence;  almost  from  the  time 
of  their  establishment  they  have  stopped  short  on  the  path  of 
reform." 

In  America,  owing  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  hetero- 
geneous Jewish  population,  the  task  of  Einhorn  and  Wise,  the 
great  protagonists  of  Reform  was  especially  a  different  one.  And 
yet,  Reform  grew  in  strength,  from  decade  to  decade,  and  has  al- 
ways shown  here  more  vitality  than  anywhere  else. 

The  spread  of  the  Reform  idea  in  America  was  largely  due  to 
the  blessed  activity  of  the  founder  of  this  Conference — Isaac  M. 
Wise.  Wise  was  a  builder.  With  singleness  'of  purpose,  with  un- 
daunted energy  and  enthusiasm,  with  keen  foresight,  he  understood 
how  to  fashion  conditions  and  make  them  the  vehicle  for  his  re- 
form ideas.  Who  dare  deny  that  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  and  the  Central  Con- 
ference 'of  American  Rabbis,  have  not  been  potent  factors  in  the  up- 
building and  preservation  of  Judaism  in  this  country.  They  were 
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the  first  successful  efforts  to  unite,  rather  than  divide,  the  spiritual 
and  religious  forces  in  American  Jewry. 

Like  other  religious  faiths,  Judaism,  too,  has  suffered  from  the 
indifference  of  her  children.  Yet,  within  recent  days  signs  which 
seem  to  indicate  renewed  interest  in  religion  are  multiplying. 
Whether  this  awakening  be  due  to  Anti-Semitism,  or  Zionism,  'or  to 
the  many  fads  that  go  by  the  name  of  religion,  or  whether  it  be 
the  effect  of  a  rebound  from  the  crass  materialism  of  our  age,  the 
activity  in  the  Eef orm  and  Orthodox  camps  causes  betokens  life. 
The  renaissance  of  Eef  orm  in  Germany;  the  noble  and  persistent 
efforts  of  a  handful  of  men  of  liberal  tendencies  in  England  to 
combat  indifferentism  and  the  beginnings  of  a  liberal  movement 
among  the  Jews  in  France,  as  well  as  the  more  positive  Eeform 
teachings  and  preachings  in  America,  all  augur  a  better  time  for 
the  Eeform  movement. 

In  brief,  Eeform  has  entered  upon  a  constructive  period,  full  of 
spirit  and  energy.  There  is  high  time  for  this  awakening.  Things 
religious  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  Much  of  the  so-called 
religious  unrest,  is  at  bottom  nothing  else  but  stolid  indifference 
and  intellectual  laziness.  The  Orthodox  blame  the  Eeformers  for 
what  they  call  the  disintegration  of  Judaism.  The  Eeformers  in 
turn  bring  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Orthodox  charging  them 
with  responsibility  for  the  slender  hold  that  Judaism  has  upon  the 
average  Jew.  Dr.  Caesar  Seligman  correctly  states  that  the  Ortho- 
dox confuse  cause  and  effect.  "Not  Eeform  Judaism,"  he  says, 
is  the  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  Judaism,  but  Eeform  is  the 
effect  of  that  threatened  disintegration.  At  no  time,  has  Eeform 
endeavored  to  wean  anyone  away  from  Orthodoxy.  But  its  aim  has 
always  been  to  reach  those  who  had  broken  altogether  with  Ortho- 
doxy, who  are  Jews,  but  in  name,  and  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
religious  identity.  Just  as  Karaitism  placed  Eabbinism  upon  its 
mettle,  so  has  Eeform  stirred  Orthodoxy  into  activity  pointing  out 
to  it  the  duties  and  obligations  of  Judaism  toward  the  generation 
of  to-day. 

Dr.  Klein  of  Stockholm,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Geiger  in  the 
I UT liner  Hochschule,  in  eulogizing  his  great  teacher  in  a  recent 
address,  ho  said :  "Gleich  den  Propheten  hat  er  uns  kein  System, 
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nur  ein  Program  hinterlassen."  This,  to  my  mind,  accounts  for  the 
strength,  but  also  for  the  weakness  of  Reform  Judaism.  True,  a 
system  is  apt  to  become  in  course  of  years  sterotyped,  petrified,  as 
for  example  the  Shulchan  Aruch.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
have  acted  as  a  restraint  and  prevented  an  individualism  which  oft- 
time  has  brought  Reform  Judaism  into  disrepute,  even  with  the 
thinking.  In  recent  years  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  among 
Reform  Jews  to  form  organizations,  which  undoubtedly,  make  for 
sound  conservatism  by  checking  all  extreme  views.  This  very  Con- 
ference, established  in  1889,  meeting  annually,  has  done  much  to 
make  the  Reform  pulpit  in  this  country  less  radical  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  establishment 
in  1901  in  England,  of  the  Jewish  Religious  Union,  and  of  the 
Union  Liberale  Israelite  in  France  in  1907. 

The  many  organizations  among  the  Reform  Jews,  during  the  last 
decade,  are  especially  important  for  the  cause  of  Reform  Judaism. 
Among  these  organizations  I  shall  mention  but  two — The  Union 
of  the  Liberal  Rabbis  in  ,1898,  and  Die  Vereinijung  fur  das  liberale 
Judenthum  in  1908.  Never  before  has  Reform  Judaism  in  Ger- 
many shown  such  remarkable  activity.  Thousands  who  heretofore 
had  stood  aloof,  show  now  deep  interest  in  the  spread  of  Refdrm 
ideas.  Books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  are  published  expounding  the 
nature  of  Reform  and  its  aim.  Lecturers  are  sent  by  a  central 
bureau  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  bring  home  the  message  of 
Reform  Judaism  to  the  Jew  who  had  turned  his  back  upon  the 
Synagogue. 

Reform  has  ceased  to  be  negative,  to  be  continually  on  the  defen- 
sive. Reform  Judaism  can  point  to  some  solid  achievements — a 
well  regulated  Divine  Service;  Sermons  delivered  in  the  language 
of  the  land;  a  system  of  religious  training  of  the  child:  and  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  woman  in  the  broader  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  community. 

Reform  Judaism,  here  and  everywhere,  must  be  about  and  doing. 
It  is  engaged  in  a  work  which  is  never  fully  done.  Its  aim  must 
be  to  heal  all  division  and  bring  about  union.  Religious  indiffer- 
ence must  be  checked  in  every  possible  direction.  And  it  can  be 
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conquered  by  religious  earnestness,,  by  persevering  effort,  by  in- 
tellectual honesty,  by  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
aspire  to  spiritual  leadership.  Opinions  must  give  way  to  convic- 
tions, if  we  wish  to  impart  to  others  the  truths  of  our  faith. 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  SOCIAL  EVIL. 
BY  HENRY  BERKOWITZ,  PHILADELPHIA. 

When  the  Conference  of  Rabbis  assembled  in  the  year  135  of 
the  common  era,  its  members  met  secretly  in  a  garret  in  some 
obscure  house  in  the  Palestinian  town  of  Lydda.  They  were 
in  imminent  peril  of  their  lives  by  reason  of  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Hadrian.  Rabbi  Akiba  was  the  mas- 
ter spirit  of  the  assembly.  In  the  circle  sat  such  eminent  rabbis 
as  Tarphon,  Joseph  the  Gallilean,  and  Ishmael.  Theirs  was  not 
the  composure  which  attends  mere  academic  discussion.  With 
bated  breath  they  argued  the  question  of  life  and  death  which  it 
had  fallen  to  their  lot  as  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  people  to 
:  "How  far  might  one  go  in  obedience  to  Rome,  trans- 
gressing the  Thorah  in  order  to  save  one's  life?"  The  decision 
"To  save  one's  life  all  laws  should  be  deemed  suspended  ex- 
cepting three,  viz.,  those  against:  m^S^I  JTPiy  n^J  DV'?K  rniV 
D^ion  (Sanhedrin  1'4a),  i.  e.,  against  Idolatry,  every  form  of 
-s,  and  murder." 

•This  Conference  of  Rabbis  is  happily  assembled  in  a  free  country 
where,  thank  God,  there  is  none  to  make  us  afraid,  but  unhappily 
our  hearts  tremble  none  the  less  because  of  the  dreadful  alternative 
(if  death  or  dishonor  to  which  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  are 
brought  in  our  day.  The  Hadrianic  persecutions  have  their  woful 
parallel  in  the  terrors  that  rule  in  the  dominion  of  Czar  Nicholas 
II  of  Russia.  These  have  caused  that  most  extraordinary  migration 
of  people  which  has  brought  a  steady  stream  of  wanderers  to  +M? 
land  during  the  past  three  decades.  What  won d CM-  a  percentage  of 
these  pitiable  exiles  become  demoralized!  ITmldled  together  as 
pn-iahs  in  the  pale  of  settlement;  driven  forth  into  foreign  lands  as 
outcasts;  beaten  about,  robbed,  scorned  and  abused  as  the  homeless 
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are,  they  come  here  into  our  congested  cities  only  to  be  ground  down 
by  the  agonies  of  the  Sweating  System.  What  wonder  they  are 
dazed  and  confused  by  the  total  transformation  demanded  for  their 
adjustment  to  these  strange  and  untried  conditions ! 

We  have  been  shamed  and  startled  by  the  recent  revelation  of 
broken  homes.  Is  it  an  illusion  we  have  been  cherishing  in  hold- 
ing fast  our  faith  in  the  resistless  power  inherent  in  the  sweet  do- 
mesticity of  the  Jewish  family?  Evils  unknown  and  undreamed 
of  in  my  boyhood  days  have  of  late  become  increasingly  familiar 
in  Jewish  annals.  Desertions,,  divorces,,  clandestine  marriages,  ju- 
venile delinquency  in  alarming  degree,  prostitution  and  "the  White 
Slave  traffic,"  all  these  are  new  and  hitherto  unknown  entries  in 
the  calendar  of  transgressions  on  the  part  of  Jews.  Well  then  may 
our  hearts  tremble  and  somewhat  of  the  solemn  seriousness  that 
rested  on  the  men  who  assembled  at  Lydda,  now  awaken  in  our 
souls.  As  the  exigencies  of  those  dreadful  Hadrianic  times  de- 
manded a  clear,  strong  and  frank  pronouncement  from  the  re- 
ligious leaders,  so  upon  us  is  the  obligation  to  face  this  emergency 
which  is  upon  us  and  confer  together  as  to  how  we  may  strengthen 
and  restore  the  moral  supports  of  our  people  wherever  they  have 
been  weakened.  We  may  well  renew  the  ordinance  of  Lydda  and 
its  vigorous  admonition  against  those  who  destroy  the  'very  founda- 
tions of  the  moral  life  itself. 

That  ordinance  epitomizes,  as  far  as  Judaism  is  concerned,  the 
right  attitude  of  Eeligion  towards  what  is  euphemistically  called 
"The  Social  Evil."  It  condenses  the  whole  history  of  our  people's 
struggles  against  the  Oriental  vices  as  revealed  in  the  proscriptions 
of  Leviticus ;  in  the  rigid  Mosaic  legislation  against  the  "abomina- 
tions of  Egypt  and  the  abominations  of  Canaan;  (Leviticus  XVIII, 
Deut.  XX-XXIV),  and  in  the  bold  and  fearless  denunciations  by 
all  the  Prophets  in  turn,  of  the  orgies  in  which  licentious  practices 
were  fostered  under  the  sanctions  of  religion. 

For  us,  that  ordinance  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  second  century  has 
the  added  emphasis  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  of  history. 
In  that  time  the  purity  of  the  social  relations  were  effectually  safe- 
guarded among  us  amid  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  Medi- 
aeval days,  by  the  injunctions  and  decisions  of  the  successive  gener- 
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ations  of  the  Eabbis.  These  decisions  are  summarized  in  the  great 
Rabbinical  Codes.  The  sexual  relations  are  minutely  prescribed 
with  most  scrupulous  care  for  health,  cleanliness,  modesty  and  de- 
cency, and  reveal  the  highest  ideals  of  social  purity  crystal i/cd 
into  laws.  Even  lustful  desire  was  condemned  as  a  moral  offense, 
(E~ben  Haezer,  Sec.  21).  The  records  of  Jewish  life  everywhere 
present  the  evidences  of  the  remarkable  fidelity  with  which  these 
laws  were  obeyed  under  the  handicap  of  all  manner  of  harassing 
repression  and  restrictions.  (Jewish  Life  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Israel  Abrahams,  p.  90  f).  It  is  because  of  this  record,  that  the 
accusations  against  the  moral  life  of  some  Jews  which  have  filled 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  within  the  past  year  have  wounded 
us  severely  in  our  most  sacred  feelings  and  in  our  tenderest  sus- 
ceptibilities. 

Allowing  for  all  the  exaggerations  of  cheap  Journalism,  un- 
fortunately there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  charges  made  in  such 
an  article  as  that  by  Geo.  Kibbe  Turner  in  McClure's  Magazine, 
Nov.,  1909,  "The  Daughters  of  the  Poor."  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  after  having  made  investigations  on  this  subject,  in  its 
statements  of  February,  1910,  "Solemnly  declares  that  whereas,  a 
few  sporadic  instances  of  so-called  'White  Slavery'  among  Jews 
may  be  found,  no  such  thing  as  an  organized  international  or 
national  trade  in  women  among  Jews  can  be  found."  There  is  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  in  the  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  presented  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Dillingham,  De- 
cember 10,  1909.  Some  degraded  Jews  have  no  doubt  been  found 
engaged  in  this  bestial  business  along  with  others.  President 
Taft  called  attention  to  this  grave  evil  in  his  message  to  Congress 
December  7,  1909,  in  the  following  words : 

"I  greatly  regret  to  have  to  say  that  the  investigations  made  in 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  other  sources  of  information  lead 
to  the  view  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  additional  legislation 
and  greater  executive  activity  to  suppress  the  recruiting  of  the 
ranks  of  prostitutes  from  the  streams  of  immigration  into  this 
country — an  evil  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been  called 
'The  White  Slave  Trade/ 

"I  believe  it  to  be  constitutional  to  forbid,  under  penalty,  the 
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transportation  of  persons  for  purposes  of  prostitution  across  na- 
tional and  state  lines;  and  by  appropriating  a  fund  of  $50,000  to 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  employ- 
ment of  special  inspectors  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  those  responsi- 
ble for  this  trade  to  indictment  and  conviction  under  a  Federal 
law/' 

Bills  were  introduced  into  Congress  providing  rigid  legislative 
remedies.  State  Legislatures  enacted  stringent  laws  such  as  that 
admirable  measure  provided  by  the  State  of  Illinois  against  "Pand- 
erers."  (Appendix  B.) 

Ours  is  a  double  interest  in  this  painful  matter,,  that  of  citizens 
concerned  for  the  honor  of  our  country  and  that  of  Jews  concerned 
for  the  honor  of  our  faith.  Every  Jewish  organization  has  been 
moved  to  denounce  the  evil  and  take  steps  to  overcome  it.  The 
Independent  Order  of  B'nai  BritJi  has  been  active  in  this  cause. 
The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  been  serving  through  its  agents 
at  the  ports,  in  safe-guarding  immigrant  girls.  The  Jewish  Immi- 
gration Societies  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  have 
been  exercising  every  vigilance.  In  various  cities  investigations 
have  been  conducted  by  private  organizations  and  by  public  Grand 
Juries.  A  number  of  trials  and  convictions  have  been  secured. 
An  International  Convention  of  eminent  Jewish  Men  and  Women 
met  in  London,  April,  1910,  and  delegates  are  to  present  the  re- 
sults of  their  deliberations  at  the  great  International  Convention 
to  meet  in  Milan,  August,  1910. 

These  and  other  movements  indicate  how  widespread  and  how 
profound  is  the  agitation,  how  quick  is  the  public  conscience  and 
how  responsive  to  any  appeal  in  behalf  of  purity.  This  reveals  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  come  to  a  remarkable  period  in  the  world's 
progress  along  these  lines.  That  progress  is  definitely  set  towards 
the  ideal  which  has  been  upheld  by  Israel  from  its  earliest  history. 

Says  a  modern  authority  (Alvin  S.  Johnson,  Bryn  Mawr,  in: 
Tfir  Social  Evil — Eeport  of  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  conditions  in 
New  York.  p.  13). 

"Of  the  ancient  nations  with  the  life  of  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted, the  Hebrews  alone  understood  that  prostitution  is  itself 
a  serious  evil.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  saw  clearlv  that  certain 
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evils  resulted  from  it,  and  it  was  their  constant  endeavor  to  divest 
it  of  those  attendant  evils.  The  trend  of  Jewish  legislation  may 
accordingly  be  described  as  repressive;  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  as 
regulative." 

The  example  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  which  has  heretofore 
controlled  the  Councils  and  the  legislation  of  the  European  coun- 
tries is  now  yielding  to  the  standpoint  consistently  maintained  by 
Israel. 

Observation  has  shown  that  prostitution  is  practically  universal 
and  attended  everywhere  by  the  dread  scourge  of  venereal  disease. 
A  witty  Frenchman  has  made  the  epigrammatic  comment:  "Civil- 
ization is  Syphilization."  The  attitude  of  mind  has  generally  been 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  despairing  conclusion  in  regard  to  this  vice: 
"It  always  has  been  and  it  always  will  be,  therefore  it  is  best  to 
tolerate  the  evil  and  regulate  it."  As  a  result  we  have  the  anomal- 
ous practice  on  the  part  of  governments  organized  to  protect  society 
against  the  vicious  and  lawless,  actually  covenanting  with  vice,  li- 
censing it,  protecting  it,  inspecting  and  regulating  it,  as  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna^,  St.  Petersburg  and  most  of  the  European  centers  of 
population. 

This  system  is  false  in  theory,  and  is  confessedly  breaking  down 
in  practice:  On  the  one  hand  it  stimulates  clandestine  vice  to 
elude  police  surveillance  or  to  corrupt  the  latter  with  graft.  It 
condones  and  laxity  of  men  by  legalizing  sexual  traffic  apart  from 
matrimony.  Nay  it  gives  to  this  practice  not  merely  the  encourage- 
ment but  the  very  sanction  of  the  law  by  providing  women  with 
clean  health  records  to  entice  men  with  the  promise  of  immunity 
from  the  dangers  of  disease  attendant  on  such  illicit  commerce. 

The  recital  of  these  facts  is  enough  to  excite  our  detestation  of 
the  whole  system.  It  is  utterly  abhorrent,  from  every  moral  point 
of  view.  It  harasses  and  hounds  the  woman  while  it  shields  and 
aids  the  man.  It  sets  up  and  maintains  a  double  standard  of 
morals,  one  for  men  and  quite  another  for  women.  Because  the 
woman  has  been  made  by  the  Creator  to  bear  the  physical  mark 
of  her  indulgence,  while  the  man  is  exempt,  is  there  any  justifica- 
tion to  let  the  man  go  free  and  to  hold  the  woman,  his  victim,  in 
contempt,  ostracized  and  doomed  to  miserable  disease  and  early 
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death  ?  Therefore  even  as  the  Rabbis  at  Lydda  hurled  their  denun- 
ciations at  the  false  system  of  ancient  idolatry,,  though  at  the  risk 
of  suffering  martyrdom,  so  are  we  called  upon  in  the  name  of 
Judaism  to  denounce  this  modern  idolatry  based  upon  a  false 
materialistic  philosophy  of  life,  which  worships  pleasure  as  its 
God.  Out  upon  the  Hedonism  which  justifies  the  sons  of  the  rich 
to  despoil  the  daughters  of  the  poor!  In  the  name  of  God,  let  us 
denounce  this  apotheosis  of  animalism,  this  modern  Nature  wor- 
ship. If  we  profess  the  Religion  of  the  Prophets,  let  us  kindle  our 
souls  at  the  Divine  fires  from  which  they  caught  the  flames  of  the 
righteous  wrath  with  which  they  consumed  the  idolatry  of  an- 
cient days. 

Religion  can  not  then  condone  the  Social  Evil.  It  repudiates 
most  emphatically  that  proclamation  of  despair  which  avers  that 
the  evil  is,  was  and  ever  will  be.  The  assertion  is  utterly  re- 
pulsive to  every  principle  we  cherish  of  the  possibilities  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  and  a  surrender  of  that  cardinal  principle  of 
the  aspiration  of  the  human  towards  the  divine :  "Holy  shall  ye  be 
for  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am  holy !"  (Lev.  XIX,  2.) 

In  the  second  place,  Religion  can  not  condone  the  social  evil 
because  that  evil  is  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  what  is  best  and  purest  in  civilization  could  not 
have  been  achieved  but  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  number  of 
women  to  a  life  of  dishonor  and  inevitably  of  early  decay  and  death. 
Lecky  (History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  II,  p.  293)  has  this  to 
say  of  the  Courtezan: — "Herself  the  supreme  type  of  vice,  she  is 
ultimately  the  most  efficient  guardian  of  virtue.  But  for  her,  the 
unchallenged  purity  of  countless  happy  homes  would  be  polluted, 
and  not  a  few,  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  untempted  chastity,  think 
of  her  with  an  indignant  shudder,  would  have  known  the  agony  of 
remorse  and  despair.  On  that  one  degraded  and  ignoble  form  are 
concentrated  the  passions  that  might  have  filled  the  world  with 
shame.  She  remains  while  creeds  and  civilizations  rise  and  fall, 
the  eternal  priestess  of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people.'*' 

Since  Lecky  wrote  this  eloquent  and  pathetic  plea  about  thirty 
years  ago,  a  total  transformation  has  come  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  concerning  the  place  of  the  prostitute  as  a  factor  in  the 
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social  economy.  In  antiquity  men  foraged  for  women  and  "The 
Rape  of  the  Sabines"  was  a  type  of  the  daily  occurrence.  Captives 
of  war  were  destined — men  to  slavery,  women  to  concubinage.  In 
feudal  times  outlaws  and  brigands  appropriated  the  women  of  the 
vanquished.  In  modern  times  the  exactions  of  our  industrial  sys- 
tem are  such  and  its  competitions  so  intense  that  many  men  can  not 
afford  to  marry  or  will  not  surrender  their  selfish  ease  for  marital 
joys  and  responsibilities,  while  the  wages  of  women  are  kept  so  low 
that  thousands  of  them  are  forced  to  sell  their  honor  to  eke  out  a 
means  of  existence.  (Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  a  play  by  Bernard 
Shaw.) 

According  to  Blaschko,  Conference  Internationale,  Brussels, 
1899,  statistics  of  the  German  industrial  centers  and  those  of  do- 
mestics in  St.  Petersburg  show  that  in  hard  times,  when  work  is 
scarce,  women  resort  to  prostitution,  which  they  speedily  abandon 
when  employment  is  found. 

These  facts  as  to  the  coercion  of  woman  by  stress  of  dire  neces- 
sity, as  victims,  as  captives  or  as  wage-slaves,  put  in  rather  a  ridicu- 
lous light  the  picture  "of  her  offering  herself  as  the  priestess  of 
humanity  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Most  absurd,  in  the 
light  of  present  day  knowledge,  is  it  to  picture  the  prostitute  as 
"the  ultimate  guardian  of  virtue,"  the  saviour  of  the  purity  of 
countless  happy  homes.  The  fact  is  that  she  is  the  chief  destroyer 
of  the  home,  for  she  is  the  purveyor  of  the  vilest  contagion  that 
afflicts  the  human  race.  As  the  High  Priestess  of  the  social  evil 
she  does  indeed  offer  herself  as  a  victim  of  disease  to  early  death. 
She  communicates  to  men  the  infection,  which  is  passed  on,  often 
unconsciously,  to  innocent  wives  and  children,  breeding  illness,  de- 
formity, idiocy  and  a  hundred  and  one  ills  whose  origin  but  a  few 
years  ago  was  wrapped  in  mystery. 

The  effect  of  secret  vice  on  physical  health  is  to-day  commanding" 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  never  before  in  all  history.  The 
ravages  of  venereal  disease  are  not  accurately  known  for  lack  of 
statistical  information.  Yet  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  dis- 
coveries made  have  changed  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  the  world 
on  the  subject.  The  hollow  calumnies  on  "the  mysterious  Dispen- 
sations of  Divine  Providence"  are  being  daily  exposed.  (Dr.  Heff- 
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ron,  Journal  of  Religious  Education,  February,,  1910.)  It  is  iio\vr 
known  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  between  18  and  oO 
years  of  age  in  cities,  either  are  or  have  been  victims  of  these  dis- 
eases; 75  per  cent,  of  the  surgical  operations  on  female  reproductive 
organs  are  due  to  this  cause;  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  blindness  is 
caused  by  gonorrheal  opthalmia ;  50  per  cent,  of  sterility  is  due  to 
the  social  evil.  Syphilis  is  the  only  disease  which  is  known  abso- 
lutely to  be  hereditary;  65  to  100  per  cent,  of  syphilitic  children 
die  early  and  miserably.  A  track  of  death  has  been  mowed  through 
the  world  by  tuberculosis,  but  alas,  a  far  wider  one  is  the  swath 
made  by  syphilis.  "The  slaughter  of  the  innocents"  who  are  vic- 
tims of  this  foul  disease  goes  on  apace.  Full  well  do  we  need  to  re- 
new the  ordinance  of  the  Rabbis  a£  Lydda  which  denounced  murder 
as  a  fundamental  prohibition.  The  world  is  being  aroused  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  Social  Evil  is  the  source  of  fully 
one-eighth  of  all  human  diseases  and  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  diptheria  and  scarlet 
fever  combined.  A  campaign  is  being  organized  to  clean  out  this 
filth  disease  of  the  ages. 

An  International  Convention  held  in  Brussels  in  1902  gave  the 
impetus  to  a  world-wide  movement.  Societies  have  been  organ- 
ized in  Germany '  with  5,000  members,  in  France  with  1,000 
members,  also  in  Holland  and  other  European  countries. 
York  City  organized  in  1905.  Thirteen  branches  in  as  many  cities 
and  States  have  already  been  formed.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Society  in  St.  Louis  steps  were  taken  to  put  the 
fight  against  venereal  disease  on  a  national  basis  with  an  organiz- 
ing secretary  and  a  popular  campaign  of  education  and  publicity. 
This  is  a  movement  led  by  physicians.  They  are  clamoring  for 
the  aid  of  clergymen,  and  indeed  of  all  men  and  women  who  stand 
for  the  sacredness  and  preservation  of  human  life — clean,  sane  and 
pure.  I  am  commissioned  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  members 
of  our  Conference  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  and  I  append  to  this 
paper  a  Bibliography  of  publications  giving  all  the  data.  (Ap- 
pendix A.) 

The  most  important  word  on  "Religion  and  the  Social  Evil"  re- 
mains to  be  sairl  in  this  the  concluding  section  of  this  paper.      It 
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reierence     to     that     fundamental    principle    proclaimed     by 
the  liabbis  at  Lydda  when  they  declared  that  one  should  die  i 
than   surrender    one's   purity    and   sacrilice    one's    honor. 
Arayotli  —  "uncovering  the  nakedness^  is  the  general  Hebrew  term 
for  ail  the  crimes  of  licentiousness  down  to  adultery  and  incest,    it 
is  better  to  die  than  commit  these. 

Our  religion  has  had  no  room  for  that  asceticism  which  exults 
celibacy  to  a  virtue.  But  none  the  less  it  has  strictly  enjoined 
continence  in  both  man  and  woman  by  multitudinous  regulations  of 
chastity.  (See  Article  Chastity:  Jewish  Encyclopedia.)  It 
this  subject  that  our  people  need  a  strong  pronouncement  from  us 
to-day.  "A  conspiracy  of  silence"  on  all  sexual  questions  holds 
)dal  and  religious  world  in  its  meshes.  We  never  read  the 
portions  of  the  Bible,  the  Commentaries  or  the  Codes  that  have 
reference  to  these  vital  matters.  We  rarely,  if  ever,  venture  to 
speak  to  each  other  frankly  in  the  home  circle  ;  the  theme  is  "taboo" 
in  the  pulpit  and  strictly  excluded  torn  the  instruction  given  in 
our  schools.  As  a  result  the  whole  effort  at  moral  education  falls 
short  and  frequently  breaks  down  at  the  crucial  point.  This  is  due 
to  our  prudery,  our  false  shame,  our  ignorance,  our  timidity,  our 
hypocrisy  and  moral  cowardice.  Parents,  teachers  and  ministers 
share  in  the  great  sin  of  sending  out  into  the  world  boys  and  girls 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  natural  facts  about  the  mo<*t  inti- 
mate and  sacred  of  all  human  concerns.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
some  of  our  girls  go  to  ruin  and  many  of  our  boys  become  \ul- 
garized  —  the  wonder  is  that  all  of  them  are  not  debased  by  the  false 
information  they  imbibe  from  ignorant  nurses,  the  filth  they  ab- 
sorb from  the  companions  of  the  street,  the  lies  with  which  their 
cnriositv  is  fed  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  from 
obscene  literature  and  quack  doctors.  Frank  Wedekind  has  exposed 
this  fatal  error  in  our  education  in  his  remarkable  drama.  "Frurli- 
linflft  Erwachen"  ("The  Awakening  of  Spring  —  A  Tragedy  of 
Childhood.")  It  has  passed  through  twenty-six  editions  in  Gor- 
man, and  has  been  issued  in  every  European  language.  This  play 
has  become  a  factor  in  the  new  education.  It  has  become  one  of 
the  "stock  plays"  of  "Das  Neue  Theater"  in  Berlin  and  has  helped 
on  the  war-fare  against  the  rooted  prejudice  of  the  past  generations, 
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resulting  at  last  in  having  the  physiology  of  sex  properly  taught  in 
the  German  Schools.  Francis  J.  Ziegler  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
English  translation  of  this  play  (Brown  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  1909) 
says:  "The  dictum  of  the  Swedish  dramatist,  August  Strindberg, 
that  the  playwright  should  be  a  lay-priest,  preaching  on  vital  topics 
of  the  day  in  a  way  to  make  them  intelligible  to  mediocre  intel- 
lects, is  not  appreciated  in  this  country  as  it  should  be,  but  once 
admit  the  kinship  of  dramatist  and  priest,  and  the  position  taken  by 
Wedekind  in  writing  'Fruehlings  Erwachen'  becomes  self-evident." 

To  expose  the  criminal  wrong  we  commit  against  the  next  gener- 
ation by  our  dead  silence  on  what  most  concerns  their  well-being, 
is  but  the  first  step  in  the  path  of  progress  upon  which  the  world 
has  now  entered.  Already  vast  strides  have  been  made  towards  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  our  educational  system  along  these  lines. 
Daily  the  literature  is  increasing  in  output  to  help  teachers,  parents, 
ministers,  the  college  youth  and  the  child,  into  a  right  attitude  of 
mind.  I  call  attention  to  the  Bibliography  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  compile  it,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  it 
in  this  crusade. 

You  will  rejoice  to  find  that  the  highest  medical  authorities  now 
confirm  the  standpoint  of  religion  on  the  social  evil.  They  give  the 
lie  to  the  flippant  but  prevalent  claim  that  has  so  long  cursed  the 
world,  viz.,  "A  boy  must  sow  his  wild  oats."  They  insist  that  a 
clean,  continent  life  is  the  absolute  prerequisite  to  fulfilling  the 
highest  function  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us. 

You  will  rejoice  to  find  that  the  new  education  has  found  the  nat- 
ural and  simple  method  of  lifting  the  veil  of  deception  which 
surrounds  the  supreme  mystery  of  the  origin  of  our  being.  By 
means  of  biological  study  the  child,  from  earliest  years,  is  now 
made  to  understand  how  plants,  fishes,  insects,  birds  and  animals 
re-produce  their  kind.  The  age  of  sham  miracles  is  gone  with  its 
appeal  to  credulity— followed  by  painful  disillusionment  and  the 
sense  of  having  been  cheated.  The  age  of  real  wonder  has  come  in. 
Truth  is  indeed  stranger  than  fiction.  The  facts  of  Nature  are  the 
sublimest  vindication  of  Religion— feeding  the  sense  of  awe  and 
deepening  every  spiritual  inspiration,  revealing  the  inviolable  moral 
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law  which  is  written  as  well  in  the  body  as  in  the  mind  and  the 
conscience  of  man. 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  practical  suggestions : 

I.  That  this  Conference  participate  by  every  means  in  its  power 
in  the  great  campaign  of  education  now  inaugurated  to  com  I  mi 
the  Social  Evil. 

II.  That  its  members  affiliate  with  the  various  movements  now 
actively  engaged  in  this  propaganda. 

III.  To  hold  periodical  meetings  of  parents  to  be  addressed  by 
some  qualified  physician  or  educator  on  such  themes  as  "A  Plain 
Talk  to  Parents  on  what  to  tell  their  children  and  why?"      (Dr. 
Jay  F.  Schamberg  before  Parents  of  Eeligious  School  of  Congr. 
Rodeph  Shalom,  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1910.)      The  object  of  such 
meetings  shall  be  to  make  parents  realize  that  only  indirectly  upon 
the  school,  but  directly  upon  them,  rests  the  responsibility  to  culti- 
vate the  intimate  confidence  of  their  children  and  to  give  them  the 
guidance   and   help  needed   especially  in   the   difficult  period   of 
Adolescence. 

IV.  That  we  labor  for  the  enactment  of  necessary  legislation 
like  the  Illinois  law  against  Pandering— for  the  protection  of  in- 
nocent girls  against  the  vicious.     That  we  further  the  movement 
in  various  States  to  require  a  clean  bill  of  health  as  requisite  to  se- 
curing a  marriage  license  and  any  other  legislation  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  found  helpful  in  securing  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence and  the  suppression  of  evil. 

V.  To  make  full  and  courageous  use  of  the  pulpit,  the  press  and 
the  platform  to  denounce  the  evils  of  a  double  moral  standard  for 
the  sexes.    To  plead  for  the  exaction  of  a  higher  and  purer  standard 
of  manhood,  especially  by  the  women  who  mistakenly  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  to  themselves,  condone  laxity  in  men. 
To  plead  for  a  truer,  tenderer  chivalry  on  the  part  of  men  towards 
mothers,  sisters,  daughters  and  wives.    To  sound  the  signal  of  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  home  against  its  insidious  and  relentless  foe 
"The  Social  Evil." 
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Moral  Value  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Physiology  oj  Hygiene  and  Sex  in 
the  Public  Schools.  Jno.  L.  Heffron,  M.  D.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  in 
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M.  D. 
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M.  D. 
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eases and  Marriage").  Prince  A.  Morrow.  M.D.  Lea  Bros. 
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V.     How  My  Uncle,  the  Doctor,  Instructed  Me  in  Matters  of 

10  cents. 

VI.     For  College  .Students  —  Health  and  Hygiene  of  Sex.   10  cents. 
How  We  Are  Born  —  A  Letter  to  Parents  for  their  Children.    From 
the  Russian  of  Mrs.  N.  J.      American  Edition,  paper,  30  cents. 
B.  S.  Steadwell,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Proceedings  of  the  California  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea.     Mrs.  Frances  M.  Greene, 
M.D.,  Pres't.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Bihlography  :  —  Literary. 

FreuJilings    Erwncfien   by    Frank   Wedekind;    a    drama.      German    26 

editions. 

The  Awakening  of  Spring  by  Frank  Wedekind;    English   with   Intro- 

duction by  Francis  J.  Ziegler.      Brown  Bros.,  Philadelphia,   1000. 

Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.    Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant  by  Bernard 

Shaw,  Brentano,  New  York. 
The  Song  of  Life  by  Margaret  Mosley.    McClurg,  Chicago,  1902.    $1.25. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Model    Law    of    the    State    of    Illinois    again-!     Pandering.      Detention    of 

Females. 


SKCTIOX   1.     .Be  it  enacted   by  the  People  of  the  State  of   Illioni*  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  an  Act  entitled,  "An    \ct  in  relation 
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War  on  the  White  Slave  Trade,  by  Ernest  A.  Bell,  Sec'y.,  Illinois 
to  pandering:  To  define  and  prohibit  the  same,  to  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment thereof,  for  the  competency  of  certain  evidence  at  the  trial  therefor, 
and  providing  what  shall  be  a  defense,  "approved  June  1,  1908,  in  force 
July  1,  1908,  including  the  title  of  said  Act,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  2.  Any  person  who  shall  procure  a  female  inmate  for  a  house  of 
prostitution  or  who,  by  promises,  threats,  violence  or  by  any  device  or 
scheme,  shall  cause,  induce,  persuade  or  encourage  a  female  person  to  be- 
come an  inmate  of  a  house  of  prostitution,  or  shall  procure  a  place  as  in- 
mate in  a  house  of  prostitution  for  a  female  person,  or  any  person  who 
shall,  by  promises,  threats,  violence  or  by  any  device  or  scheme,  cause,  in- 
duce, persuade  or  encourage  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  prostitution  to  remain 
therein  as  such  inmate,  or  any  person  who  shall  by  fraud,  or  artifice,  or 
by  duress  of  person  or  goods,  or  by  abuse  of  any  position  of  confidence  or 
authority,  procure  any  female  person  to  become  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill 
fame,  or  to  enter  any  place  in  which  prostitution  is  encouraged  or  allowed 
within  this  State,  or  to  come  into  this  State  or  leave  this  State  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  or  who  shall  procure  any  female  person  who  has 
not  previously  practiced  prostitution  to  become  an  inmate  of  a  house  of 
ilJ  fame  within  this  State,  or  to  come  into  this  State  or  leave  this  State 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  who  shall  receive  or  give,  or  agree  to 
receive  or  give,  any  money  or  thing  of  value  for  procuring  or  attempting 
to  procure  any  female  person  to  become  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  ill  fame 
within  this  State,  or  to  come  into  this  State  or  leave  this  State  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  shall  be  guilty  of  pandering,  and  upon  a  first  con- 
viction for  an  offense  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  or  house  of  correction  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  one  year  and  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  and  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  upon  conviction  for  any 
subsequent  offense  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years. 

2.  It  shall  not  be  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  for  any  of  the  Acts  pro- 
hibited in  the  foregoing  section  that  any  part  of  such  Act  or  Acts  shall 
have  been  committed  outside  this  State,  and  the  offense  shall  in  such  case 
be  deemed  and  alleged  to  have  been  committed  and  the  offender  tried  and 
punished  in  any  county  in  which  the  prostitution  was  intended  to  be  prac- 
ticed, or  in  which  the  offense  was  consummated,  or  any  overt  acts  in  fur- 
therance of  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed'. 

3.  Any  such  female  person  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  section  shall  be 
a  competent  witness  in  any  prosecution  under  this  Act  to  testify  for  or 
against  the  accused  as  to  any  transaction  or  as  to  any  conversation  with 
the  accused  or  by  him  with  another  person  or  persons  in  her  presence,  not- 
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withstanding  her  having  married  the  accused  before  or  after  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  whether  called  as  a  witness  during  tin- 
existence  of  the  marriage  or  after  its  dissolution. 

4.    The  act  or  state  of  marriage  shall  not  be  a  defense  to  any  violation 
of  this  Act. 
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CONFERENCE  SERMON  PREACHED  AT  CHARLEVOIX, 
MICH.,  JULY  1,  1910. 

BY  W.  H.  FINESHRIBER,  -Davenport,  Iowa. 

"And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  not :  ye  have  indeed  done 
all  this  evil;  yet  turn  not  aside  from  following  the  Lord,  but  serve 
the  Lord  with  all  your  heart ;  and  turn  ye  not  aside ;  for  then  should 
ye  go  after  vain  things  which  can  not  profit  nor  deliver,  for  they 
are  vain." — I.  Sam.  12  :xx,  xxi. 

Our  fathers  selected  this  episode  from  the  book  of  Samuel  to 
complement  the  story  of  Koran's  rebellion.  Both  sections  treat 
of  Israel's  rebellion  against  God.  The  story  in  Samuel  requires  no 
labored  interpretation.  Israel  deliberately  contravened  the  wish 
of  the  Almighty.  The  lure  of  an  earthly  kingdom  was  too  com- 
pelling for  them.  The  human  love  of  pomp,  the  passion  to  imitate 
other  nations,  the  splendid  circumstance  of  court  life  and  soldiery 
prevailed  against  the  simple,  direct  discipline  of  the  theocracy.  But 
fundamentally,  the  revolt  was  an  expression  of  that  sempiternal 
element  in  our  soul  life,  spiritual  inertia,  which  to  destroy  has  been 
the  aspiration  of  all  religious  endeavor.  The  yoke  of  the  Lord,  the 
Kingship  of  God,  the  reign  of  the  ideal,  was  too  hard.  Rather  bear 
the  incubus  of  human  royalty,  endure  the  mockery  of  blind  leader- 
ship, suffer  the  corroding  influences  of  seeing  daily  justice  scorned 
and  evil  crowned,  than  manfully  rise  to  the  task  of  making  su- 
preme, in  thought  and  life,  the  dominance  of  God. 

Superficially,  the  uprising  of  Korali  and  his  conspirators  was 
against  Moses  and  Aaron;  but  the  Midrash  rightly  suggests  that 
the  insurrection,  in  reality  was  an  affront  through  Moses  to  God. 
For  Korah  knew  that  God  had  appointed  Moses  as  leader.  He 
knew  also  that  it  was  God's  plan  to  appoint  a  priesthood,  a  body  of 
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men,  separated  from  the  people,  and  hallowed  to  service.  Yet  he 
calmly  demanded  the  abolition  of  priesthood  and  leadership:  "see- 
ing all  the  congregation  are  holy  .  .  wherefore  lift  ye  ,up  your- 
selves above  the  assembly  of  the  Lord  ?"  He  voices  a  kind  of  phil- 
osophic anarchy  in  religion.  No  need  of  priests  or  leaders  since  all 
the  congregation  are  holy.  It  has  a  certain  charm  and  plausibility, 
even  for  us,  the  premise  of  a  holy  congregation,  connoting  an  al- 
most perfect  democracy  and  involving  the  comforting  assurance  for 
each  member  that  he  has  achieved  so  high  a  degree  of  ethical  com- 
pleteness that  spiritual  perplexity  and  human  greed,  the  obverse 
sides  of  leadership  and  priesthood,  are  no  longer  horrid  intruding 
realities,  but  merely  the  tombs  of  a  departed  barbarism. 

No  wonder  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  eminent  men  participated 
in  the  outbreak.  The  marvel  is  that  the  cleverness  of  this  dema- 
goguery  did  not  succeed  in  rousing  the  whole  people.  Perhaps  it 
did,  and  perhaps  we  have  here  only  the  carefully  edited  fragments 
of  a  story  that  would  rival  in  intensity  and  scope  the  lurid  drama 
of  a  French  Eevolution. 

But  we  shall  not  approach  this  with  the  trappings  of  higher  crit- 
icism. Nor  are  we  interested  now  in  the  historicity  of  this  cata- 
clysmal  scene.  Sufficient  if  we  note  that  the  judgment  of  God  on 
Koran's  rebellion  was  annihilation,  and  that  the  fruitage  of  Israel's 
revolt  against  God  in  the  days  of  Samuel  was  a  bitter  but  salutary 
experience. 

***** 

Recurrent  in  Jewish  history  is  the  theme  of  Israel's  rebellion 
against  God.  Almost  it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  whole  burden  of 
prophetic  discourse.  "A  perverse  and  rebellious  generation,"  a 
"stiff-necked  people,"  was  the  verdict  of  our  leaders.  Yet  not  more 
sinful  than  other  people  in  like  condition  and  on  equal  cultural 
levels,  a  comparative  study  of  religion  tells  us.  This  persistent  in- 
dictment rather  gives  us  hope.  It  is  the  index  of  growth.  Other 
nations  may  have  paralleled  our  catalogue  of  religious  and  social 
crimes,  but  few,  indeed  if  any,  have  had  as  sensitive  a  conscience, 
and  have  registered  as  inevitably,  through  prophet  and  leader, 
every  deviation  from  the  path  of  the  divine  will.  Rebellion  and  re- 
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pentance,  systole  and  diastole,  mark  not  only  the  perfect  function- 
ing of  the  religious  organism,  but-  imply  further  the  favor  of  God, 
evidenced  in  the  sense  of  well-being  that  springs  from  every  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  religious  cycle. 

The  two  types  of  rebellion,  however,  of  which  we  shall  treat,  to- 
night, are  by  far  the  most  serious  of  all.  They  are  systemic,  not 
local,  threatening,  if  unchecked,  the  very  life  of  Israel  as  a  religious 
people.  For  the  attack,  in  these  instances,  is  not  upon  isolated 
moral  precepts,  but  upon  the  whole  code  of  right  living.  It  has  no 
concern  with  the  ethic  of  the  individual,  but  by  evasion  and  denial 
challenges  directly  the  plan  of  God.  That  plan,  for  you  and  me, 
requires  no  elaborate  justification.  It  has  been  revealed  in  our  his- 
tory and  validated  by  our  experience.  It  is  the  priesthood  of  Israel 
to  God  and  for  the  world.  Essentially  to  flout  this  was  the  heresy 
of  Korah,  and  against  the  yoke  of  it  did  Israel  rebel  in  the  days  of 
Samuel. 

It  is  not  otherwise  to-day.  Save  only  that  these  principles  are 
operative  on  a  larger  scale.  Consider  the  rebellion  exemplified  in 
the  Samuel  story.  Wearied  of  God's  leadership,  they  demanded  a 
human  king.  It  is  a  type  easily  recognized.  It  reveals  a  universal 
human  failing.  The  fathers  hitched  their  wagon  to  a  star,  trav- 
ersing field  and  forest,  stream  and  mountain,  with  eye  steadfast  on 
the  goal.  They  are  the  path-breakers.  The  children  are  appalled 
at  the  distance,  the  immensit}7  of  the  undertaking,  and  fain  would 
postpone  indefinitely  the  completion  of  the  journey.  They  begin  to 
see  clearly  every  obstacle  and  there  is  much  talk  of  conditions  and 
barriers,  of  road  building  and  wayside  inns.  Not  that  they  have 
yielded  up  the  hope  of  ultimate  achievement,  but  in  all  sincerity 
have  gained  too  much  practical  wisdom.  "It  is  not  incumbent  upon 
us  to  finish  the  work,"  they  cry,  "in  the  meantime  let  us  do  as  the 
other  nations  and  select  a  king.  Then  our  responsibility  will  be 
divided." 

Clear  cut  and  illuminating  would  it  be,  if  I  could  single  out  one 
group  in  Israel  to  whom  this  characterization  would  apply.  But  in 
varying  degree  it  is  the  possession  of  all.  Progressive  and  conserva- 
tive, Nationalist  and  Radical,  have  been  guilty  of  this  rebellion. 
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And  it  has  taken  forms  protean.  Each  group  has  chosen  a  king 
who  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  destiny  of  Israel.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  character  of  these  kings.  They  are  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  the  expression  of  sincere,  nay,  passionate  desires 
to  heal  the  hurt  of  Israel.  My  fear  is  like  that  of  Samuel,  that  in 
following  the  king,  they  may  turn  aside  from  following  the  Lord. 

There  are  some  in  our  day  who  feel  that  the  indifference  prevail- 
ing in  American  Judaism  is  primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate 
and  inspiring  mode  of  religious  expression.  They  have  confidence 
in  the  innate  religiousness  of  the  Jew,  but  they  are  convinced  that 
our  rather  formal  service,  in  which  the  congregation  is'  auditor 
rather  than  worshiper,  will  in  time  dry  up  the  wells  of  inspiration. 
They  understand  well  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  religious  life, 
its  sources  and  affiliations.  It  is  composed  of  dreams  and  realities, 
utters  itself  in  poetry  and  prose.  It  is  rooted  in  the  whole  nature 
of  man  and  demands  an  equally  catholic  speech.  Music  and  sym- 
bol, the  appeal  to  dim  memories,  the  evocation,  by  storied  ritual,  of 
emotion  grounded  in  the'  sufferings  of  the  race,  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuity, often  of  identity,  with  our  forefathers,  achieved  through 
prayer  and  aspiration  in  a  tongue  not  ours  but  theirs — all  this  is 
truly  religious.  It  is  valid  religious  expression  and  richly  beautiful. 
Yet  it  is  sometimes  only  a  segment,  frequently  but  a  tangent  of  the 
circle  of  religious  experience.  The  center  of  religion  lies,  after  all, 
in  faith  and  work,  and  the  twain  are  one,  not  only  as  differing  as- 
pects of  one  reality,  but  chemically  one.  Without  sustaining  faith 
in  the  ultimate  good  that  comes  from  religious  work,  without  that 
inspiriting,  genuinely  Jewish  doctrine  of  partnership  with  God,  in 
the  process  of  helping  humanity  to  realize  itself,  all  work,  however 
nobly  planned  and  honestly  tried,  must  fail.  Conversely,  faith, 
luxuriating  simply  in  emotion,  made  vocal  largely  through  the  con- 
venient organ  of  cult  and  ceremony,  exercising  itself  in  tortured 
introspection  and  selfish  fear,  but  barren  of  creative  work  for  self 
and  others,  devoid  of  propulsive  force  and  influence — such  faith  is 
ephemeral,  an  air  bubble  in  the  rushing  stream  of  life.  It  is  such 
a  faith  as  this  that  over-emphasis  of  the  external,  merely  vocal  ele- 
ments in  religion  would  stimulate.  And  most  pathetic  folly  of  all 
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would  be  to  indulge  that  crude  but  tender  fetichism  which,  would 
have  us  believe  in  the  magic  possibilities  of  phrases,  however  stum- 
blingly  pronounced,  that  were  once  alive  with  meaning  on  the  lips 
of  our  fathers.  Each  changing  generation,  if  it  be  true  to  itself, 
must  create  or  shape  its  own  book  of  prayer.  If  Eeform,  on  its  ex- 
ternal side,  has  meant  anything  it  has  meant  just  this :  the  impera- 
tive need  of  constant  re-valuation  and  reconstruction  of  our  service 
and  ritual.  Elimination  is  as  important  as  nutrition,  and  if  our 
religious  life  demands  a  more  varied,  a  richer  expression  through 
form  and  symbol,  as  I  believe  it  does,  it  will  not  come  through 
resurrection  but  through  birth,  not  through  conservation  but 
through  dynamic  religious  activity.  Back  of  it  all  is  the  rebellion 
of  which  our  fathers  and  we  have  been  guilty.  Some  have  chosen 
Ritual  as  King. 

Others  have  paraphrased  the  indifference  of  our  day  as  ignorance. 
The  pressure  of  the  day  has  left  no  opportunity  for  the  modern  Jew 
to  drink  of  the  deep  well  of  Jewish  knowledge.  He  is  ignorant  of 
our  scientific  triumphs.  He  does  not  know  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  our  philosophers  and  sages.  He  is  unaware  that  we  have 
had  an  almost  unexampled  list  of  saints  and  warriors,  of  dreamers 
and  poets ;  that  we  have  influenced  appreciably,  sometimes  mightily, 
every  onward  movement,  in  science  and  economics,  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  man  and  society.  We  have  obviously  deduced  that  the 
corrective  therefor  was  an  intenser  and  wider  knowledge  of  Jewish 
literature.  So  we  have  set  to  work  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  our 
educational  organizations,  Chautauquas  and  Councils,  lodges  and 
lecture  platforms  have  accomplished  splendid  results.  But  this 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  had  one  curious  consequence.  In 
some  circles,  Wissenschaft  has  become  a  cult,  almost  a  substitute 
for  religion.  The  preacher  is  never  wearied  of  pouring  out  streams 
of  encyclopedian  information,  and  the  audience  is  always  tremen- 
dously thrilled  at  the  recital  of  its  ancestors'  mental  and  spiritual 
conquests.  The  sermon  instead  of  being  a  direct  stimulus  to  action 
is  most  often  food  for  racial  pride.  But  whatever  its  theme,  it 
must  be  scholarly.  Rabbi  and  scholar  must  be  synonymous.  A 
curious  transvaluation  of  the  function  of  preaching.  Intelligible 
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enough  in  the  light  of  history,  because  for  centuries  the  Itabbi  was 
the  creator  and  conservator  of  Jewish  knowledge.  But  we  shall 
soon  be  forced  to  see  that  scholarship  is  safer  in  the  bamls  <>!'  i  In- 
professional  scholar.  And  I  say  this  with  all  honor  to  the  remark- 
able men  who  have  the  genius  for  scholarship  and  yet  can  won- 
drously  move  men  by  preaching.  For  the  most  of  us,  an  honest 
shifting  of  the  emphasis  is  necessary.  Is  it  so  little  a  thing  to 
mould  human  lives  that  we  would  barter  it  even  for  the  high  privi- 
lege of  adding  a  mite  to  the  aggregate  of  knowledge?  Is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prophets  lost  upon  us  ?  It  is  not  new  ideas  or  striking 
theories  that  our  people  need,  but  passionately  earnest,  simple 
preaching  to  galvanize  them  into  action.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of 
commonplaces.  Let  us  chastise  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  open  our 
hearts  to  vigorous  religious  emotions.  Not  even  knowledge  dare 
be  our  king. 

A  favorite  phrase  with  earnest  students  of  Jewish  problems  has 
been  "a  distinctive  Jewish  consciousness."  By  it  they  mean  the 
whole  psychic  complex  which  the  Jew  has  inherited  and  achieved  in 
thousands  of  years.  It  manifests  itself  in  countless  ways.  In  faith 
and  morals,  in  art  and  philosophy,  Jewish  personality  leaves  its 
peculiar  impress.  It  is  contended  that  this  Jewish  individuality, 
the  quintessence  of  Jewish  genius,  must  at  all  hazards  be  conserved, 
else  the  Jew  and  Judaism  die.  To  accomplish  this  all  the  methods 
herein  before  discussed  must  be  employed.  The  slogan  is  Judaiza- 
tion  of  the  Jew,  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  our  tradi- 
tional inheritance,  the  systematic  rejection  of  all  that  is  alien.  It 
is  a  sort  of  mental  and  spiritual  inbreeding,  and  will  issue,  if  it 
ever  be  tried  seriously,  in  absolute  sterility.  Besides,  it  suffers  from 
the  vice  of  all  these  Kings  in  Israel — externality.  By  outward 
means  it  seek  to  perpetuate  an  outward  sign,  a  trade-mark.  It 
misses  the  mark,  this  cry  for  the  Jewish  consciousness  as  a  means 
to  keep  us  distinct  from  competing  religions  or  peoples.  It  mis- 
takes, like  all  the  rest,  shadow  for  substance. 

Who,  then,  you  ask,  shall  be  King  in  Israel?  With  Samuel,  I 
answer,  "Turn  not  aside  from  following  the  Lord."  He  alone  is 
Israel's  King.  Koran's  rebellion  and  fate  shadow  forth  the  destiny 
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of  Israel,  unless  we  rouse  our  dormant  wills  and  follow  the  Lord 
and  obey  His  commandment.  As  I  view  Israel's  history  through 
all  its  glories  and  vicissitudes,  I  see  but  one  law  struggling  for  reali- 
zation, the  duty  of  priesthood.  Koran's  sin  lay  in  denying  the  need 
of  this  sacramental  call.  Therefore  he  ceased  to  be.  There  are  not 
many  modern  Korahs  who  have  renounced  as  boldly  Israel's  mission 
to  the  world.  If  there  are  they  have  long  been  cut  off  from  the 
community  of  Israel.  But  just  as  there  are  atheists  whose  lips  me- 
chanically pronounce  the  name  of  God,  so  there  are  Jews  who  per- 
functorily prate  of  our  mission.  Their  faith  in  its  possibility  is 
moribund.  Desperately  they  concoct  excuses  and  the  need  for  a 
King  in  Israel  is  the  most  common  subterfuge.  If,  then,  as  Samuel 
realized  and  experience  teaches,  we  must  have  Kings,  let  them  not 
be  substitutes  for,  but  expression  of  our  priesthood. 

Let  us  reverently  and  honestly  reform  our  Eitual ;  let  us  increase 
our  knowledge  and  intimate  understanding  of  our  traditional  litera- 
'ture;  let  us  deepen  our  sense  of  distinctiveness,  but  let  also  ever 
keep  in  mind  that  these  are  subsidiary  and  external.  The  heart  of 
the  matter  is  work  not  words.  Of  missionary  announcements  we 
have  had  enough.  It  has  been  preached,  if  not  adequately,  then  at 
least  so  that  if  Israel  were  to  disappear,  its  literary  remains  would 
show  the  world  what  we  had  intended  to  do.  What  is  needful  now 
is  actual  work,  vitalization  of  the  plan,  a  ministry  to  the  world's 
spiritual  wants  by  personal  life  and  influence.  If  saints  are  needed 
to  correct  the  world's  materialistic  myopia,  it  shall  be  ours  to  pro- 
duce them.  If  heroes  are  called  for  in  the  stress  of  political  and 
economic  warfare,  let  us  send  them  to  the  front.  If  the  broken  and 
contrite  heart  is  a  perfect  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  let  us  be  servants 
of  God  in  the  prophetic  sense,  that  the  world's  arrogance  be 
humbled.  Above  all,  let  us  concentrate  our  attention  upon  our  mis- 
sionary work,  not  everlastingly  on  ourselves.  There  will  be  no  Jew- 
ish problem  if  there  is  a  real  Jewish  mission.  The  fear  of  disinte- 
gration and  loss  of  Jewish  distinctiveness  seems  to  me  at  times  both 
blasphemous  and  puerife.  If  is  symptomatic  of  lack  of  faith  in  the 
divine  plan,  of  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  see  the  evidence  in  our 
miraculous  preservation,  of  childishness  in  mistaking  the  name  for 
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the  thing.  We  shall  not  do  our  world-work  by  striving  for  a  dis- 
tinctively Jewish  consciousness,  but  we  shall  become  distinctively 
Jewish  by  doing  our  work  for  the  world.  We  can  profit  much  by 
studying  sympathetically  the  missionary  enterprises  of  our  daughter 
faith.  Whatever  views  we  may  hold  about  her  psychology  of  con- 
version, however  we  may  cavil  at  the  methods  of  her  missionaries, 
only  the  wilfully  blind  will  refuse  to  see  that  all  this  evangelical 
activity  springs  from  a  consuming  zeal  to  give  to  others  the  spir- 
itual joys  which  the  devotees  experience.  Especially,  and  here  is 
the  relevant  idea,  does  this  proselyting  passion  react  on  and  enrich 
their  own  religious  life. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  convert  the  heathen  or  gain  a  pyrrhic  vic- 
tory by  flaunting  a  Jewish  banner  over  the  Christian  world.  We 
are  a  priest  people  and  we  are  not  concerned  with  names.  If  the 
phrase  means  anything,  it  means  service,  not  mastery.  So  our 
fathers  interpreted  it.  So  the  pioneers  of  Reform,  with  instinctive 
truth,  translated  it,  and  made  it  the  corner-stone  of  our  whole  struc- 
ture. If  our  young  men  f  have  grown  weary  and  faint,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  consciously  recreant  to  the  cause,  but  because  the 
priestly  impulse  latent  within  them  has  found  no  inspiring  plan  for 
actualization.  It  has  been  inhibited  because  they  are  suspicious  of 
and  satiated  with  mere  phrases.  Because  their  real  need  has  not 
been  met,  the  worst  of  them  have  turned  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
wallowing  before  them  in  sensuality  and  vice,  the  great  majority 
worship  the  Baal  of  conformity  and  indifference,  and  the  few,  sin- 
cere but  misguided,  put  their  trust  in  the  earthly  kings  of  Ritual 
and  Knowledge  and  the  Jewish  consciousness.  For  these  last  there 
is  hope.  Like  unto  Samuel,  we  shall  let  them  choose  their  kings- 
and  follow,  if  only  they  turn  not  aside  from  following  the  Lord. 
But  unless  they  serve  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart,  insensibly  their 
rebellion  will  shade  into  the  revolt  of  Korah,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
death. 

On  our  shoulders,  as  leaders  in  Israel,  rests  this  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  faith  that  we  shall  compass  our  aim.  I  believe 
that  the  great  constructive,  practical  work  already  accomplished 
since  the  days  of  Mendelssohn  is  a  token  of  what  the  Jew  can  do  in 
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the  future.  He  needs  no  further  preparation.  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  the  scribes  and  the  Eabbis  have  planted  the  seed.  The 
inquisition  and  the  ghettos,  pogroms  and  prejudices  have  watered 
and  nourished  this  wondrous  plant.  Even  a  detached  twig,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  can  bloom  and  blossom.  Storms  have  not  uprooted  it 
nor  has  lightning  prevailed  against  it.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
dismayed.  As  long  as  God  finds  use  for  it,  to  shelter  and  feed  and 
serve  humanity,  it  will  live.  We  have  in  our  generation  men  of 
wisdom,  skilled  in  practical  affairs.  We  have  leaders  of  men, 
learned  in  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart.  Let  us  so  fill  them 
with  enthusiasm  that  they  will  co-operate  in  the  privilege  of  trans- 
muting words  into  deed  and  life,  the  missionary  ideal  into  active 
service. 
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LIFE  AND  LAW 

COM  I:IM:XCE  LECTURE,  BY  UABBI  ISAAC  L.  HYPINS,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Deeply  do  I  appreciate  the  privilege  accorded  to  me  to  address 
this  Conference.  Yet,  this  privilege  is  not  unattended  with  diffi- 
culties. Nor  do  I  assume  the  honor  without  diffidence.  I  am 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  am  addressing  men  trained  and  tried 
in  the  science  and  art  of  public  speaking.  This  fact,  however, 
is  but  a  trifling  embarrassment  compared  to  the  real  responsibility 
put  upon  a  conference  orator.  Of  him  is  rightly  expected  a  mes- 
sage that  shall  prove  of  immediate  interest  and  of  permanent  value. 
He  is  to  sound  a  note  that  shall  vibrate  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  he  is  to  enunciate  a  truth  that  shall  strike  a  responsive  chord  in 
their  souls.  However,  having  accepted  the  honor  and  having  as- 
sumed the  responsibility,  it  becomes  my  pleasure  and  duty  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  problem  of  religious  difficulty  and  moral  perplexity 
which  demands  of  us  reasonable  consideration  and  rational  solution. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Judaism?"  is  an  oft  repeated  present 
day  cry.  This  plaintive  query  applies  not  only  to  reform,  but  to 
every  other  phase  of  Judaism  as  well.  Moreover,  this  cry,  though 
raised  by  laymen,  of  necessity  evokes  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  Kab- 
binate.  Eeligious  indifference  confronts  us  on  all  sides,  and  not- 
withstanding oft  repeated  public  protestations  to  the  contrary,  the 
synagogue  is  not  the  most  sought  for  institution  of  to-day. 

But  before  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  irreligion 
with  us,  we  may  ask  the  broader  question:  "What  is  the  matter 
with  religion  to-day  ?"  The  religious  indifference  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  complain  of,  obtains  too  in  the  ranks  of  other  creeds.  The 
entire  body  social  seems  infested  with  the  virus  of  irreligion. 

While  it  may  be  contended  with  reasonable  plausibility  that 
church  building  and  church  activity  are  visibly  extensive,  it  must 
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also  be  admitted  that  the  people  in  their  lives  are  little  touched  by 
the  spiritual  influences  of  religion.  Gross  materialism  abounds  ev- 
erywhere. Wordly  interests  and  wordly  pleasures  are,  after  all,  the 
motives  of  men's  conduct  and  activity.  The  search  for  happiness 
finds  expression  in  the  quest  for  physical  pleasure.  The  desire  for 
gain,  regardless  of  methods  used  in  its  acquirement,  is  indicative 
of  the  lack  of  spiritual  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

True,  charity  is  practiced  and  substance  is  spent  in  the  effort  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  destitute.  Philanthropic  activties 
are  growing  in  number  and  magnitude.  Humanity,  it  may  be  held, 
is  steadily  ascending  the  scale  of  culture  and  civilization.  To-day 
peace  conferences  are  held ;  and  universal  peace  among  the  nations 
seems  soon  to  become  a  realized  blessing. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  at  the  very  core  of  modern 
life  a  lack  of  the  vital  and  energizing  force  of  the  life  spiritual. 
Men  and  women  are  actuated  in  their  conduct  by  motives  utilitarian. 
The  safety  and  peace  of  the  community  are  sought  as  means  for  the 
readier  attainment  of  wordly  ends.  Conduct  inspired  by  motives  of 
pure  religion  is  not  a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  average  indi- 
vidual, mm  nfcTP  The  fear  of  God,  true  reverence,  is  not  a  basic 
principle  of  individual  conduct.  Virtue,  to  be  lived  and  practiced, 
is  not  esteemed  essential  to  character.  That  men  and  women  be 
but  fairly  decent  in  their  relations  is  all  that  is  asked.  The  stand- 
ard of  individual  and  personal  morality  has  been  lowered  in  the  es- 
timate of  life's  values  and  purposes.  Therefore  the  manifest  pres- 
ent day  irreligiousness. 

It  is  contended  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  responsible  for  all  this. 
During  the  last  century  science  has  revolutionized  human  knowl- 
edge. Through  the  benign  influences  of  scientific  discovery  the 
field  of  intellectual  vision  has  been  broadened.  Her  insistent  dem- 
onstrations in  every  domain  of  research  has  made  science  the  reign- 
ing mistress  of  the  world.  Eeverently  do  we  worship  at  her  sacred 
shrines.  To  her  dicta  we  yield  implicit  faith  and  ready  assent. 

But  frequently  even  science  transcends  the  legitimate  limits  of 
demonstrated  knowledge.  Science  has  indeed  been  the  pathfinder 
and  interpreter  of  nature's  hidden  truths.  But  she  is  not  content 
with  the  investigation  of  the  underlying  laws  of  visible  phenomena. 
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She  permits  herself  to  speculate  concerning  duty  and  destiny. 
Science  reduces  man  to  the  atom  and  the  molecule;  resolves  mind  to 
matter,  and  eliminates  the  soul  from  the  equtation  of  life.  Thus 
materialistic  science  attempts  to  solve  man — "The  Riddle  of  the 
Universe" — from  the  standpoint  of  matter  only.  Even  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  mind  and  soul  science  seeks  a  physical  basis. 

With  due  deference  to  science  for  the  great  good  achieved  by  her 
manifest  truths,  we  justly  feel  the  right  to  protest  against  her  as- 
sumed speculations.  This  right  of  protest  we  feel  because  science  as- 
sumes that  morality  is  not  inherent  in  man,  but  is  a  conventional  in- 
stitution objectively  superimposed  upon  him.  In  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion, man  somehow  acquired  notions  of  conduct  which  by  the  aid  of 
sagacious  leaders,  crystallized  into  systems  of  religion.  Building 
upon  this  thesis,  science  attempts  to  explain  all  phenomena  of  relig- 
ious evolution  from  a  purely  materialistic  beginning. 

We  should,  however,  have  little  quarrel  with  science  even  on  the 
score  of  her  attempted  speculation  on  life,  duty  and  destiny.  But 
science,  because  of  her  manifest  physical  truths,  has  laid  strong 
hold  upon  men's  minds-  by  her  metaphysical  speculations  and  has 
carried  them  off  their  mental  balance.  Because  of  the  convictions 
materialistic  science  has  inspired,  she  has  swept  before  her  every 
stronghold  of  faith  and  has  stormed  the  very  fortress  of  religion. 
She  has  even  impelled  many  to  give  assent  to  her  theoretic  specula- 
tions, and  to  accept  these  as  scientific  truths.  Thus  men  argue  that 
if  religion  is  not  inherent  in  life,  but  is  a  superimposed  convention, 
what  binding  authority  can  religion  hold  over  them  ?  Why  esteem 
virtue  a  divine  command  ?  It  may  indeed  be  desirable  to  have 
moral  standards,  but  what  assurance  have  we  that  these  are  truths 
absolute,  universally  binding  ? 

Such  conclusions,  drawn  from  premises,  seemingly  scientific,  have 
dethroned  religion  and  stripped  her  of  authoritative  sanction.  And 
we  Jews,  whose  pride  of  thought  is  rationalism,  have  not  been  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  this  seemingly  scientific  doctrine.  We  even 
apply  our  conclusions  openly.  Not  only  do  we  care  little  for  relig- 
ion, but  we  boast  of  our  indifference  thereto.  We  delight  to  be  in 
the  verv  van  of  all  that  is  scientifically  new. 
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But  materialistic  science  utterly  fails  to  give  rational  account  of 
man's  destiny  and  duty.  She  fails  from  sheer  mental  blindness. 

Science  recognizes  life  elements,  as  underlying  and  governing 
principles,  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  worlds.  She  speaks  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic and  vito-chemical  elements.  But  science  refuses  to 
recognize  a  distinct  life  element,  as  the  underlying  and  controllling 
principle  of  man.  She  reduces  man  to  the  atom  and  builds  him  up 
again  into  man.  But  man  as  well  as  the  mineral  has  an  underlying 
life  element.  This  basic  life  element  is  the  soul. 

True,  the  soul  can  neither  be  chemically  tested,  nor  physically 
measured.  The  soul  may  not  be  perceived  with  the  naked  eye.  But, 
can  chemical  affinity  be  physically  perceived?  Can  magnatism  be 
materially  discerned  ?  The  materialistic  scientist  contends  that  these 
elements  are  ultimates,  and  therefore  in  essence  unknowable.  They 
may  be  recognized,  however,  in  their  activities  and  may  be  known  by 
their  effects.  So  man's  basic  life-element — his  soul — though  phys- 
ically not  to  be  measured,  nor  chemically  to  be  tested,  nor  materially 
to  be  seen,  as  an  ultimate  in  nature,  makes  itself  felt  by  its  distinct 
and  inherent  manifestations. 

The  failure  of  science  to  recognize  this  fundamental  truth,  de- 
prives her  of  the  ability  to  give  a  rational  account  of  man,  as  a 
moral  and  spiritual  being.  Yet  so  long  as  science  holds  sway  over 
the  minds  of  men;  and  they  continue  to  consider  even  her  specula- 
tive dicta  as  demonstrated  truth,  religion  will  continue  to  suffer  in 
maintaining  itself  as  a  vital  factor  in  life. 

To  meet  the  present  day  irreligious  situation,  the  teacher  of  relig- 
ion need  not  decry  science.  He  should  openly  recognize  the  grati- 
tude we  owe  to  demonstrated  knowledge.  But  he  should  discrimi- 
nate clearly  between  established  scientific  truth  and  assumed  scien- 
tific speculation.  He  also  should  establish  himself  firmly  on  solid 
ground,  and  should  likewise  insist  that  morality  is  a  scientific  truth ; 
and  that  religion  is  a  demonstrable  fact. 

This  at  first  may  seem  an  impossible  task.  We  have  been  taught 
to  believe  religion  revealed  and  not  demonstrated  truth:  and  we 
have  been  contending  throughout  historic  time,  because  each  relig- 
ion insists  that  its  own  revelation  is  the  true  and  historic  revelation. 
This  universal  contention  for  priority  and  superiority  has  also  had 
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the  effect  of  weakening  religion  in  the  esteem  of  many.  Therefore 
to  establish  religion  on  a  scientific .  basis,  we  must  first  define  the 
terms  used.  Words  mean  only  what  we  understand  them  to  mean. 

One  of  the  most  essential  terms  used  in  treating  the  subject  re- 
Igion,  is  morality.  This  term,  however,  has  been  variously  defined ; 
and  is  being  variously  used.  But  to  avoid  ambiguity  and  to  deal 
with  morality  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  the  term  must  be 
given  exact  and  definite  meaning;  and  must  be  strictly  limited  to 
that  specific  meaning.  Therefore,  let  me  present  to  you  what  I  con- 
sider a  rational  and  scientific  definition  of  the  word. 

"Morality  is  man's  established  harmonic  relation  to  the  Construc- 
tive Principle  of  his  own  being." 

To  state  this  truth  clearly :  There  is  a  constructive  principle  in 
nature.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  fundamental  Laws.  It  is  the  Prin- 
ciple which  upbuilds  inorganic  matter;  organizes  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matter  into  living,  organic  bodies ;  renews  and  sustains  individ- 
ual life;  and  is  the  essential  element  in  all  development,  physical 
and  spiritual.  This  principle  is  fixed  and  immutable.  If  man  would 
grow,  evolve  and  unfold  physically  and  spiritually,  he  must  live  in 
harmony  with  that  Principle.  He  must  maintain  the  harmonics  of 
the  relation. 

Morals,  refer  to  definite  and  specific  principles  and  rules  of  indi- 
vidual conduct.  By  conscious  and  intelligent  practice  of  morals, 
man  may  conform  his  life  to  the  constructive  principle  of  his  being. 
By  maintaining  the  harmony  of  that  relation,  he  may  solve  the  com- 
plex problems  of  his  obligations  to  man  and  nature. 

The  practice  of  moral  principles,  therefore,  is  the  living  of  a  life 
in  strict  conformity  with  those  Principles  and  Rules  of  conduct 
whereby  man  satifies  the  requirements  of  the  constructive  principle 
of  nature  and  maintains  that  established  harmonic  ralation  in  his 
own  soul. 

This  analysis  will  suggest  that  there  is  an  exact  and  scientific  basis 
for  religion  within  the  power  of  demonstration.  When  this  fact  is 
understood,  and  its  importance  appreciated,  the  seeming  gulf  be- 
tween religion  and  science  is  bridged.  They  become  one  in  the  minds 
of  both  religionist  and  scientist,  as  they  are  indeed  in  essence.  There 
can  be  no  antagonism  in  their  essential  nature.  Whatever  antagon- 
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ism  there  has  been  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  true  meaning  and  function  of  religion  and  science ; 
nor  the  essential  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other  and  to  nature. 

"Science  is  exact  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature,  classified  and 
systematized." 

"Truth  is  the  established  relation  the  facts  of  science  sustain  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Individual  Intelligence,  or  Soul  of  man." 

"Philosophy  is  the  conclusions  which  men,  in  their  search  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  draw  from  the  facts  of  science." 

"Religion  is  the  application  of  the  facts  of  science  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  philosophy  to  individual  life  and  conduct." 

It  may  be  noted,  that  science  has  reference  alone  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  Truth  has  reference  to  the  relation  which  the 
phenomena  of  nature  sustain  to  each  other  and  to  the  Individual 
Intelligence. 

Philosophy  has  reference  to  the  deductions  which  men  have  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  their  search  for  truth.  And  religion 
is  the  application  of  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  to  the  problems  of 
individual  life  and  conduct.  Hence,  science  and  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion are  in  no  sense  conflicting.  They  do  not  antagonize  each 
other  in  their  essential  nature.  They  are,  indeed  concomitant  fac- 
tors in  the  same  great  problem  of  individual  life  and  unfoldment. 
And  Truth  is  the  vital  element  relating  them  all. 

Now  the  clear  principle  of  relationship  between  religion  and 
science  may  be  perceived  and  understood.  Thus  natural  science  and 
true  religion  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  a  true  understanding  of  this 
great  truth,  makes  science  a  religion  and  lifts  religion  to  the  basis 
of  science. 

Thus  religion  becomes  again  rehabilitated  into  its  right  rank.  It 
is  no  longer  a  mere  abstraction  to  be  classed  among  the  speculative 
sciences.  But  it  is  a  life  to  be  lived  according  to  definite  principles. 

This  truth  applies  especially  to  Judaism.  n&jniD  iiK>E  1J^  nw  min 
21  py  n^np  The  ethical  code  and  the  moral  principles  Moses  com- 
manded us  is  our  holy  heritage. 

The  recent  controversy  on  "Reform  is  a  failure"  and  the  slogan 
raised  "Back  to  Orthodoxy,"  are  but  passing  currents  in  the  sea  of 
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time.  These  outbursts  of  vehement  religious  discontent  may  cause 
other  standards  of  religious  profession  to  be  raised;  and  other  en- 
signs of  congregational  affiliation  to  be  unfurled. 

They  may  even  manifest  new  marks  of  Jewish  Individual  ism. 
I^T  5y  B"K  Every  man  by  his  own  standard.  But  will  thrv  ef- 
fect or  influence  the  lives  of  our  people?  The  anxiety  of  these  lead- 
ers seems-  to  be  to  preserve  and  to  perpetuate  fosselized  Jewish  insti- 
tutions, rather  than  to  resuscitate  and  revivify  Jwish  life. 

Our  insistence  should  be:  Back  to  the  "Torah,"  back  to  the 
fundamental  truths  of  'our  religious  genius,  Moses.  Teach  the 
people  the  Law  that  they  may  live  the  life.  rPPlKI  ^J^n  is  the  pas- 
sionate cry  of  the  psalmist.  "Teach  me  to  know  and  I  shall  live 
the  life." 

To  many  of  our  Eabbis  the  pressing  need  of  our  times  seems  the 
saving  of  established  systems.  In  this  attempt  they  behold  the  sal- 
vation of  Judaism  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  the 
Jew.  Some  would  preserve  Orothodoxy,  entire,  or  in  part;  others 
would  make  a  fetish  of  reform  and  worship  it.  What  seems  more 
urgent,  however,  is  the  saving  x>f  the  moral  life  of  the  unnumbered 
unaffiliated  who  are  neither  orthordox  nor  reformed.  Our  mission, 
I  feel,  is  not  to  perpetuate  systems  of  belief,  whether  orthodox  or 
reform,  but  to  live  ethically  true,  and  morally  Jewish  lives.  This 
simple,  yet  all  encompassing  truth,  we  may  learn  from  the  Deuter- 
onomist  who  sums  up  the  whole  function  of  the  moral  law  thus :  "I 
set  before  you  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  Therefore 
choose  thou  life  that  thou  mayest  live,  both  thou  and  thy  seed;  to 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  and  to  cleave  unto  him." 

As  men  our  duty  is  to  live  in  complete  accord  with  the  moral 
principles  of  our  Torah.  As  Eabbis  it  is  our  sacred  mission  to  teach 
the  people  the  moral  Law  that  they  may  learn  to  live  the  moral  life, 
TO"1  11X1  TTI  mn  "O  "For  God  and  His  truth  are  thy  life  and  the 
strength  of  thy  days." 
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RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL  OBGAXIZATIOX. 
BY  RABBI  ISAAC  LANDMAN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

We  ought  to  refer  to  the  schools,  connected  with  our  congrega- 
tions, as  "Religious  Schools."  They  are  not  Sabbath  School?, 
because  the  majority  of  them  hold  sessions  on  Sunday  only.  They 
are  not  Sunday  School,  because  the  connotation  of  this  term  is 
foreign  to  our  conception  of  such  a  school.  They  are  Religious 
Schools,  because  the  principal  subject  taught  is  religion;  the  his- 
tory studied,  in  the  main,  deals  with  the  religious  significance  of 
historical  events  and  characters;  the  Hebrew  instruction  has  its 
value  in  the  fact  that  the  language  is  used  in  our  religious  services. 
Our  schools,  therefore,  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  Religious 
Schools. 

The  education  in  our  Religious  Schools  aims  at  training  men 
and  women,  possessing  a  moral  nature,  to  adhere  to  the  cause  for 
which  these  schools  stand.  In  considering  their  organization,  there- 
fore, we  must  hold  in  view  an  ideal  curriculum,  ideal  methods  of 
instruction,  ideal  teachers  to  convey  this  instruction,  ideal  time 
in  which  this  instruction  is  to  be  given,  and  ideal  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  the  school  sessions  should  be  held. 

If  the  definition  of  a  Religious  School,  here  given,  is  correct,  then 
the  Religious  School  must  be  a  matter  of  first  importance,  both 
to  the  rabbi  and  the  congregation.  The  Synagogue  is  established 
for  worship,  for  teaching  Judaism,  for  strengthening  its  adherents 
in  their  faith  and  developing  their  moral  fibre.  The  Religious 
School,  designed  to  render  this  service  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  congregation,  and  to  raise  them  with  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  their  history  and  religion,  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon, 
not  as  an  adjunct  to  the  pulpit  and  the  other  congregational  activi- 
ties, but  as  the  principal  activity  of  the  Congregation  and  its  Rabbi. 
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The  course  of  study  and  the  method  of  inst  ni-t  ion  .-houid.  there- 
fore, be  so  organized  as  to  imbue  ihe  pupils  witli  such  a  spirit 
and  understanding  of  Judaism  that,  from  childhood  up.  they  will 
be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  Faith  and,  in  manhood  and 
womanhood,,  live  in  accordance  with  its  religious  and  ethical  pre- 
cepts. The  teachers  must  be  men  and  women  who  are  not  only 
trained  in  pedagogic  method,  but  who,  themselves,  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  history  and 
development  of  Judaism  and  of  its  application  to  modern  life  and 
conditions.  The  time  for  instruction  should  be  on  days  and  in 
hours  when  the  children  are  not  worn  out  mentally  and  physically 
from  other  labors,  and  the  physical  conditions  such  as  will  attract 
the  children  and  encourage  the  parents  to  insist  upon  attendance. 

Now,  we  may  differ  on  what  constitute  ideal  curriculum  and 
ideal  methods  of  instruction.  The  subjective  element  that  enters 
into  teaching,  the  temperament  and  personality  of  the  teacher, 
can  only  be  commented  upon ;  hard  and  fast  rules  can  not  be 
laid  down  in  this  matter,  though  experience  and  study  may  nuide 
us.  In  certain  other  matters  of  organization,  however,  such  as 
physical  condition,  equipment,  grading,  classes,  hours  of  ins: ruc- 
tion, etc.,  we  may  arrive  at  definite  conclusions. 

In  discussing  both  the  practical  and  theoretic  problems  of  Re- 
ligious School  Organization  and  in  offering  concrete  illustrations, 
I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  reference  to  the  Keli^ious  School 
of  Temple  Keneseth  Israel,  'of  Philadelphia.  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don this,  because  here  is  a  school  whose  organization  and  instruc- 
tion, though  by  no  means  ideal,  have  been  praised  by  many  who 
have  examined  its  methods;  and  besides,  it  is  the  one  school  with 
which  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted.  I  know  its  strengths  and  its 
weaknesses,  its  successful  experiments  and  its  failures.  I  know, 
also,  the  difficulties  with  which  Dr.  Krauskopf  has  been  battling 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years  and  the  ideals  which  he  has  set 
before  him.  During  the  past  four  .years  T  had  the  honor  to  assist 
him,  actively,  in  the  instruction,  organization,  and  direction  of 
the  institution;  to  see  some  of  these  ideals  reali/cd  and  to  plan 
the  ultimate  realization  of  others.  The  following  suggestions  have 
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in  mind  what  I  consider  to  be  an  ideal  Religious  School  Organiza- 
tion. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  :  Under  the  best  conditions,  we  receive 
our  children  on  mornings  when  their  schoolmates  are  at  play,  or 
in  the  afternoons  when  they  are  worn  out  from  their  secular  studies. 
This  handicap  can  be  somewhat  overcome  by  having  our  Religious 
School  rooms  brighter,  cheerier,  better  ventilated,  more  pleasant 
and  attractive  than  are  even  the  most  modern  public  and  private 
school  buildings. 

Religious  School  rooms  in  the  cellars  of  our  Temples  ought  to 
be  tabooed.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  parents,  in  this  age  of  hygienic 
insistence,  to  send  their  children,  after  a  day's  confinement  in 
the  class-room,  to  our  dingy  synagogue  basements.  This  draw- 
back to  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  physical  condition  of  our  schools 
can  be  overcome  only  by  separate  school  buildings.  The  ideal 
Religious  School  organization,  therefore,  begins  with  a  separate 
school  building,  well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 

EQUIPMENT  :  The  school-room  should  be  equipped  with  modern, 
comfortable  seats  of  the  type  and  standard  the  children  are  used 
to  in  their  secular  schools.  We  know  of  some  schools  where  the 
desks  are  of  the  vintage  of  '49  and  wonder  why  the  pupils  are 
restless  and  uncomfortable.  The  walls  should  be  bright  and  clean. 
They  should  be  decorated  with  mural  paintings,  maps  and  pic- 
tures, pertinent  to  the  subject  taught  in  each  particular  room. 
These  should  be  not  only  adornments  that  will  prove  attractive 
to  the  children,  but  actual  aids  in  the  instruction. 

GRADING:  The  Religious  Schools  should  be  divided  into  three 
departments:  Kindergarten,  Intermediary  and  Confirmation  de- 
partments, and  into  eleven  grades.  The  question  of  the  Confirma- 
tion age  has  come  up  before  the  Conference  several  times.  The 
ideal  period  for  Confirmation,  as  we  have  found  it  after  practical 
experience  in  the  Religious  School  of  Keneseth  Israel,  is  sixteen. 
Accepting  this  age  for  the  moment,  the  school  should  be  graded 
as  follows:  Kindergarten  Department,  six  to  eight  years,  two 
•classes;  Intermediary  Department,  nine  to  fourteen  years,  six 
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classes;  Confirmation  Department,  fifteen  to  seventeen  years,  three 
classes,  including  the  Post-Confirmation  class  in  the  last  year. 

CLASSES:  Xot  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  should  constitute 
any  single  class.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  teachers  we  employ 
accept  their  positions  as  "extra  work,"  and  that  the  pupils  labor 
under  disadvantages  not  found  in  the  secular  school,  the  ideal 
class  should  have  but  twenty  pupils  or  less.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Religious  School  the  subjects  taught,  especially  the  religious 
and  ethical  lessons  derived  from  the  themes  handled,  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil 
must  be  extraordinarily  fostered  to  make  the  teaching  successful. 
The  smaller  the  class,  therefore,  especially  in  the  earlier  grades, 
the  more  excellent  will  be  the  results  attained. 

CURRICULUM:  In  the  two  Kindergarten  years  the  lessons  should 
consist  of  selected  stories,  not  from  the  Bible  alone,  but  from  all 
Jewish  sources.  There  are  many  tales  of  religious,  moral  and 
ethical  significance  in  Jewish  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
even  of  modern  times  that  will  hold  the  interest  of  the  little  ones. 
Besides,  it  will  acquaint  them  early  with  names,  places  and  events 
that  will  impress  .themselves  upon  their  memories  and  make  the  in- 
struction in  the  older  grades  much  more  easy  and  effective. 

In  the  six  classes  of  the  Intermediary  Department  Jewish  history 
should  be  taught  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Spanish  Expulsion. 
In  this  department  one  of  the  principal  aims  should  be  to  encour- 
age Bible  reading  by  the  children  in  the  school  and,  through  the 
children,  by  the  parents  at  home.  For  the  past  four  years  we 
have  used  the  Bible  as  the  text  book  for  biblical  history  and  re- 
ligion in  the  first  five  years  of  the  Intermediary  Department  of 
our  Religious  School.  The  sixth  year  we  devote  to  general  review- 
Jewish  history  studied  from  its  religious  and  ethical  standpoint — 
and  to  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew. 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book,  I  beg  to  report 
that,  with  the,  exception  of  the  first  year,  when  Dr.  Krauskopf 
and  I  began  to  outline  the  course,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  with 
certain  passages  which  some  Religious  School  pedagogues  would 
eliminate  from  the  Bible  that  is  placed  in  the  children's  hands. 
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The  Bible  is  not  read  right  through;  only  selected  passages  are 
assigned  for  class  and  home  reading.  We  have  found  that  the 
pupils  like  to  read  the  Bible;  that  the  majority  of  parents  are 
interested  enough  to  read  the  assigned  chapters  or  verses  with 
them;  that  the  religious,  moral,  or  ethical  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  the  story  in  hand  reaches  home,  especially  when  it  is  supple- 
mented with  a  story  of  similar  import  from  the  Talmud,  the 
Midrash,  Jewish  history,  or  general  history. 

The  first  two  years  in  the  Confirmation  Department  should  com- 
plete the  study  of  Jewish  history  and  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  from  the  earliest  to  modern  times.  The  course 
should  not  only  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  Confirmation  Ceremony., 
but  must  imbue  them  with  the  religious  and  moral  strength  to 
meet  the  stern  realities  of  life;  and  bind  them  rationally  to  the 
Synagogue.  Sufficient  Hebrew  should  be  taught  for  the  children 
to  follow  the  Hebrew  passages  in  the  prayer  book  intelligently. 

THE  AGE  OF  CONFIRMATION  :  Confirmation  should  be  the  cli- 
max of  the  years  of  religious  instruction  and  training  that  pre- 
cede the  ceremony.  The  ceremony  itself  need  not  be  insisted  upon ; 
the  instruction  and  influence  of  the  knowledge  gained  therefrom, 
in  the  lives  of  the  children,  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
Confirmation  course.  Participation  in  the  ceremony,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  not  a  matter  of  age  limit,  but  of  actual  knowledge  of 
Judaism,  its  history,  its  meaning  and  its  obligations,  which  the 
Confirmant  is  about  to  assume.  If  the  preparation  for  Confirma- 
tion aims  also  to  train  and  strengthen  the  religious  and  moral 
nature  of  the'  candidate  for  the  ceremony,  and  to  supply  him  or 
her  with  religious  and  moral  weapons  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
skeptical  and  materialistic  era,  sixteen  should  be  the  minimum 
age  of  Confirmation. 

The  Confirmation  instruction,  if  it  can  not  form  in  the  boy  and 
girl  absolute  conviction,  ought,  at  least,  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  religious  and  moral  attitude  of  the  man  and  woman.  Such 
problems  as:  The  Existence  of  God,  the  Development  of  the  God 
Idea  in  the  Bible,  Immortality,  the  Mission  of  Judaism,  the  Mean- 
ing of  Reform  Judaism,  Our  Attitude  toward  Other  Creeds,  the 
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Divine  Mission  of  Life,  the  Mystery  of  Evil,  SiiUVriim,  1,'ewnnl  and 
Punishment,  Man,  A  Social  and  Eeligious  J>eing,  Culture  of  Heart. 
Mind  and  Soul,  etc.,  can  not  be  discussed  with  children  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old  and  of  grammar  school  intelligence.  \<»r 
can  these  themes  have  lasting  value  in  the  life  of  the  man  and 
woman  when,  learned,  at  this  age,  by  rote  or  catechistic  method  and 
in  the  form  of  definitions. 

Dr.  Deutsch  has  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  in  teaching  post- 
Biblical  history  lies  in  the  age  of  the  pupil,  not  in  the  text  hooks 
or  teachers.  It  is  a  subject  that  can  be  impressed  best  on  children 
who  have  had  two  or  three  years  of  general  history.  So  it  i-  with 
the  Confirmation  Themes  here  suggested.  Definite  and  hi<tini:  im- 
pressions from  these  can  be  made  only  on  children  of  high -school 
age  and  intelligence.  The  method  of  teaching -should  be  by  means 
of  free  discussion..  The  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  theme.  In  doin- 
so  they  offer  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  impress  and.  per  hap-, 
to  convince. 

In  our  own  Eeligious  School  we  have  gained  the  best  results 
with  pupils  who  are  sixteen  and  above,  juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  high,  school,  when  they  enter  the  Confirmation  class.  I  have 
the  great  satisfaction  to  record  that  these  are  the  yonn.ir  men  and 
women  who  have  become  most  closely  attached  to  the  Temple  and 
its  work,  who  are  interested  in  the  congregational  adult  classes  and 
in  communal  activities. 

THE  TIME  FOR  CONFIRMATION:  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union,  wherein 
it  was  recommended  that  Shebuoth  should  be  the  only  day  for 
the  Confirmation  ceremony,  I  beg  to  express  the  opinion  that  a 
more  unfortunate  time  for  this  ceremony  than  Shebuoth  could 
hardly  have  been  selected.  Every  rabbi  has  experienced  the  re- 
markable religious,  spirit  that  takes  hold  of  the  Confmnants,  the 
Eeligious  School,  and  the  Congregation  as  a  whole,  when  the  time 
for  the  Confirmation  ceremony  draws  near.  When  this  spirit 
blossoms  into  genuine  religious  enthusiasm  and  fervor  and  the 
ceremony  is  over,  the  school  is  disbanded  for  the  year,  parents  and 
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children  leave  for  their  summer  outings,  and  we  close  up  shop 
and  take  our  vacations.  For  us  to  remain  at  our  posts  and  con- 
tinue the  religious  services,  with  preaching,  as  during  the  winter 
months,  would  avail  us  nothing,  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  and 
the  children  are  away  from  the  cities,  and  the  congregational 
activities  are  at  an  end  for  the  year. 

To  retain  and  conserve  this  religious  spirit  and  enthusiasm, 
awakened  in  the  children  and  reawakened  in  the  parents  and  in 
the  congregation,  we  must  change  the  time  for  Confirmation  to  a 
period  when  the  religious  and  congregational  activities  begin,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  say,  for  example,  on  Sh'mini  Atzereth,  or 
Simchath  Torah.  Instead  of  permitting  all  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Confirmation  studies  and  ceremony  to  seep  out  on 
the  seashore  sands  and  in  the  lake  resorts,  and  to  evaporate  on 
the  mountain  pleasure  places  during  the  hot  summer  months,  the 
impression  created  and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  will  be  duly  stamped 
on  the  whole  school  and  congregation,  when,  with  the  Confirma- 
tion ceremony,  the  congregational  and  pulpit  activities  will  not 
end,  but  begin.  The  Post-Confirmation  class  will  continue  the 
work  of  the  Confirmation  class  from  an  advanced  point  of  view. 
Shebouth  can  be  made  the  time  for  Religious  School  closing  and 
the  formal  graduation  of  the  Post-Confirmation  class.  Tradition- 
ally, there  is  just  as  much  authority  for  Sh'mini  Atzereth  or 
Simchath  Torah  for  the  Confirmation  day  as  there  is  for  Shebuoth. 
Dr.  Krauskopf  has  actually  submitted  this  suggested  change  of  the 
Confirmation  day,  informally,  to  the  Board  of  Temple  Keneseth 
Israel. 

TEACHERS:  The  teachers  should  be  Normal  School  graduates 
and  should  be  men  and  women  with  a  devout  love  for  the  cause 
of  Judaism.  They  should  be  trained  not  only  in  pedagogic  method, 
but  in  the  religious,  ethical  and  moral  work  they  are  to  teach. 

In  communities  where  volunteer  and  untrained  teachers  are 
the  rule,  it  should  be  the  rabbi's  task  to  prepare  the  lessons  with 
the  teachers  every  week.  When  I  was  rabbi  in  Montreal  and  had 
volunteer  teachers,  I  held  weekly  lessons  with  each  one  of  them, 
teaching  them  the  assigned  work  and  then  having  them  teach 
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the  lesson  back  to  me,  as  they  should  do  it  in  the  class  room.  The 
very  fact  that  I  had  interested  myself  in  the  Religious  School  to 
the  extent  of  giving  up  two  afternoons  a  week  to  teach  the  teach- 
ers, aroused  enthusiasm  for  the  school  among  the  parents  of  the 
children  and  my  results  were,  in  turn,  quite  satisfactory. 

PREPARING  THE  LESSON:  We  know  full  well  that,  even  with 
teachers  who  are  Normal  School  graduates  and  who  hold  public 
school  positions,  knowledge  of  things  Jewish  is  limited  and  time 
for  collateral  reading  is  not  plentiful.  The  aim  of  lessons  for 
the  Religious  School  should,  therefore,  have  in  mind  the  teachers, 
and  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor,  rather  than  the  pupils. 
The  teachers  should  know  how  the  lessons  are  to  be  presented  and 
why  certain  things  should  be  taught.  The  rabbi  should  meet  the 
teachers,  at  least,  once  every  two  weeks,  not  only  for  the  considera- 
tion of  conditions  in  the  school  and  the  progress  of  the  classes, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  teachers  in  their  work. 

Appreciating  the  delicacy  of  my  position  in  opposing  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  in  his  message  to  the  Conference, 
before  the  Committee  on  President's  Message  reports,  to  wit:  that 
the  Conference  "apply  itself  to  the  task  of  creating  a  series  of 
text  books  for  the  religious  school,  beginning,  most  naturally,  with 
a  Bible  history,"  I  hope  that  I  will  be  pardoned  for  expressing 
here  my  sincere  conviction  that  any  system  of  teaching,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  us,  should  be  one  of  Teachers'  Helps,  rather  than  of 
text  books  for  the  children. 

In  the  Kindergarten  Department  text  books  are  not  necessary, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  Intermediary  Department,  where 
biblical  history  and  religion  are  taught,  there  is  no  better  text 
book  than  the  Bible.  The  Teachers'  Helps  to  be  prepared  for 
the  instruction  in  these  classes  should  be  so  clear,  so  simple  and 
comprehensive  that  the  dullest  volunteer  teacher  will  be  able  to 
impart  the  lesson.  Where  the  teachers  are  trained  and  compen- 
sated there  should  be  no  difficulty;  where  they  are  untrained  and 
unpaid  the  rabbi  should  follow  the  system  of  teaching  the  teachers, 
mentioned  above.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  the  Intermediary  De- 
partment and  in  the  Pre-Confirmation  class  the  story  should  first 
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be  related,  and  the  lesson  presented,  orally.  A  one  volume  "History 
of  the  Jews/'  written  for  children,,  of  the  type  of  Dickens'  "Child's 
History  of  England/'  would  prove  of  immense  assistance  in  tin'se 
classes  for  collateral  reading.  The  more  important  Confirmation 
subjects,  as  indicated  above,  can  not  be  taught  from  a  text  book 
at  all.  They  should  be  discussed  in  the  class,  eliciting  the  opinion 
of  the  children.  Summaries,  prepared  in  advance,  taking  cog- 
nizance, however,  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  pupils,  should 
be  dictated  tc  them.  Essays  on  the  discussions,  based  on  these 
summaries  and  written  at  home,  should  be  brought  in  for  the 
next  lesson,  read  by  the  authors,  and  discussed  by  the  class. 

We  have  found,  in  Keneseth .  Israel,  that  a  system  on  these 
outlines,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  which  Dr.  Krauskopf  and  I 
are  fully  cognizant,  has  worked  exceptionally  well.  We  have  pre- 
pared twenty-six  advance  and  three  review  lessons  for  the  teachers 
of  every  class.  We  meet  the  teachers  twice  a  month  and  receive 
written  criticisms  of  these  lessons.  We  are  endeavoring,  every 
year,  to  improve  them,  in  accordance  with  the  difficulties  met  by 
the  teachers,  both  in  preparation  and  in  the  class  room. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS  :  The  fate  of  the  Religious  School  rests  on  the 
rabbi,  not  upon  the  school  board.  The  gentlemen  of  the  board, 
in  every  community,  no  matter  how  successful,  can  not  lay  out 
a  curriculum  and  are  too  busy  to  attend  school  sessions.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  school  and  its  financial  matters  should 
be  left  entirely  to  the  board.  The  school  work,  itself,  should  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rabbi. 

THE  PRINCIPAL:  In  large  cities  a  university  graduate,  or  a 
man  of  broad  affairs,  or  a  principal  in  one  of  the  public  schools, 
may  be  developed,  through  personal  efforts  of  the  rabbi,  to  become 
of  great  service  to  him  and  to  the  Eeligious  School.  He  should 
not,  however,  be  made  the  principal  of  the  school,  volunteer  or  paid, 
in  the  sense  that  a  man  is  the  principal  of  a  secular  school.  The 
rabbi  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  school;  he  should  be  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  all  its  departments  and  with  the  teachers.  He 
should  not  teach  during  school  sessions,  but  should  superintend 
the  teaching  in  the  class  rooms.  He  should,  himself,  instruct  in 
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the  Confirmation  Department,  that  his  personality  and  religious 
enthusiasm  may  impress  themselves  upon  the  children. 

SESSIONS  :  The  school  should  convene  the  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember and  close  the  second  week  in  June.  The  ideal  time  for 
holding  the  sessions  is  at  the  same  hour  when  the  religious  serv- 
ices are  held  in  the  synagogue.  Where  there  are  separate  school 
buildings,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter.  This  arrangement  will 
result  in  bringing  even  the  littlest  children  to  the  school  and  their 
parents  to  the  services.  Parents  who  now  send  their  children 
to  the  school  will  bring  them,  attend  services  and  meet  the  children 
to  take  them  home  about  the  time  when  the  service  in  the  syna- 
gogue is  concluded.  Parents  and  pupils  will  thus  be  taught  to 
attend  both  the  services  and  the  Eeligious  School,  and  to  come 
on  time.  Two-hour  sessions,  half  an  hour  for  children's  service 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  for  instruction,  is  possible  in  every  com- 
munity. 

In  communities  where  the  school  rooms  are  in  the  temple  I  >n  Ce- 
ment, or  in  the  temple  proper,  the  sessions  should  be  held  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  where  there  are  Sunday  services,  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Children  are  more  prompt  in  attending  afternoon 
sessions.  In  our  own  school  we  have  pupils  coming  from  three 
states,  some  as  far  as  thirty  miles  away  from  the  school  build- 
ing, attending  regularly.  Afternoon  attendance,  however,  where 
Sunday  services  are  held,  interferes  with  the  parents  attending 
divine  worship.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  bring  the  fathers 
and  mothers  to  the  temple  in  the  morning  and  have  them  pre- 
pare the  children,  on  return  from  the  temple,  to  be  on  time  for 
the  afternoon  session.  The  ideal,  therefore,  should  be  to  hold 
the  school  session  at  the  hour  of  the  religious  service. 

Where  there  are  two  rabbis  in  a  congregation,  the  practicability 
of  this  suggestion  is  obvious.  Where  there  is  but  one  rabbi  and 
Sunday  services  are  held,  the  Sunday  afternoon  session  will  solve 
many  difficulties.  Where  there  are  Sabbath  morning  services  only 
and  one  rabbi,  the  Sunday  morning  Eeligious  School  is  the  best 
under  the  conditions. 

In  the  Confirmation  Department  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
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in  bringing  the  children,  one  or  even  two  afternoons,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week.  At  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  eight 
years  of  instruction  preceding,  the  pupils  and  parents  have,  or 
should  have,  recognized  the  value  of  the  instruction  given.  In- 
that  case  they  will  look  upon  the  mid-week  afternoon  sessions  not 
as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  need.  In  Temple  Keneseth  Israel  we 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  to  four  classes  on  Thursday  afternoons. 

ATTENDANCE:  Every  school  should  have  a  paid  or  volunteer 
teacher  whose  business  should  be  to  look  after  the  attendance;  to 
communicate  with  the  parents  of  absent  children,  and  of  those  who 
are  habitually  late.  This  teacher  should,  also,  be  capable  of  act- 
ing as  substitute  in  case  of  unforeseen  accident  or  necessity. 

A  census  of  all  the  children  of  school  age,  in  the  congregation, 
should  be  made  every  three  years.  Knowing  what  children  should 
be  in  school,  and  having  one  teacher  designated  to  look  after  the 
attendance,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  rabbi,  when  required, 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  parents  and,  in  this  way,  to  bring  to 
school  every  child  that  should  be  there. 

EELIGIOUS  SERVICE:  The  religious  service  should  be  a  part  of 
the  Saturday  or  Sunday  sessions.  The  service  should  precede  the 
instruction,  so  that  the  children  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  Hymn  sing- 
ing and  responsive  reading  should  constitute  most  of  the  service. 
In  this  way,  better  than  in  any  other,  can  congregational  singing 
and  worship  be  developed. 

A  sermonette  should  be  preached  at  every  service.  This  ser- 
monette  should  not  be  a  regular  sermon  revamped.  It  should 
be  especially  prepared  for  the  children's  comprehension.  It  should 
contain  a  story,  illustrating  the  lesson  of  the  sermonette,  which  the 
(children  can  carry  home  with  them  and  relate  to  their  parents. 

PRIZES  :  Prizes  and  medals  that  have  a  monetary  value  should 
be  strictly  excluded  from  the  Religious  School  organization.  They 
only  create  heartaches,  disappointments  and  jealousies.  A  stand- 
ard should  be  set  for  distinguished  pupils,  say  ninety  per  cent,  and 
above,  and  for  meritorious  pupils,  say  eighty  per  cent,  and  above. 
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Distinguished  and  meritorious  cards  should  be  given  to  those  who 
attain  this  average  in  their  work.  Many  pupils  can  thus  be  placed 
on  the  honor  roll.  The  names  should  be  read  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  striving  of  the  pupils,  therefore,  will  be  to  attain 
an  excellence  in  work,  in  order  to  obtain  honorable  mention,  not 
for  the  value  of  the  medal  or  the  book. 

In  the  Confirmation  class  the  problem  of  prize-parts  and  prize- 
essays  is  a  very  difficult  one.  No  matter  how  we  try,  there  is  an 
unconscious  prejudice  in  favor  of  certain  pupils  in  the  distribution 
of  Confirmation  honors.  After  many  experiments,  I  believe  that 
we  have  overcome  the  difficulty.  Our  pupils  must  write  essays  on 
themes  of  instruction  taught  and  discussed  by  the  pupils  in  the 
class.  Certain  essays  on  particular  themes  are  marked  by  us, 
Two  examinations,  in  all  the  subjects  taught,  are  given  during  the 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  general  averages  of  all  the  pu- 
pils are  obtained  in  the  usual  way.  The  parts  for  the  confirmation 
ceremony  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  the  pupil  who  attained 
the  highest  average  has  the  first  choice;  the  pupil  who  has  the 
second  highest  average,  the  second  choice,  and  so  on  down  the 
list  for  every  member  of  the  class. 

THE  OUTING  :  It  is  well  to  give  the  school  an  outing  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  Parents  often  accompany  the  children, 
and,  in  this  way,  create  a  closer  intercourse  between  teachers,  parents 
and  pupils.  Athletic  games  should  be  arranged  and  post-confirm- 
ants  should  be  placed  in  charge,  under  the  supervision  of  the  rabbi. 

Some  may  think  that  the  rabbi  loses  his  dignity  by  participating 
in  these  athletic  events  with  the  children  of  the  school.  The 
rabbi  who  is  blessed  with  the  attribute  of  dignity  will  not  lose  it 
while  playing  with  children.  Entering  into  the  sports  brings  the 
rabbi  closer  to  the  children  than  anything  else  he  can  do.  Main- 
taining a-n  even  temper  through  the  trials  of  the  day  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  games  is  a  moral  lesson  for  the  pupil,  more  effective  than 
can  be  taught  in  the  classroom.  Inter-class  games  will  tend  to 
create  class  spirit  and  in  cities  where  there  are  more  than  one 
Religious  School,  inter-school  games  will  tend  to  create  a  school 
spirit. 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION:  An  Alumni  Association  should 
be  the  final  step  in  the  ideal  Eeligious  School  organization.  In 
this  association  the  spirit  of  the  Religious  School  can  be  care- 
fully fostered.  The  Alumni  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  the 
Congregation  in  supplying  Religious  School  needs  and  its  active 
heads  may  become  active  assistants  in  the  Religious  School  work. 
An  annual  social  affair  of  some  kind,  in  honor  of  the  Confirmation 
class,  to  welcome  the  confirmants  into  the  Alumni  Association,  will 
tend  to  increase  the  social  life  of  the  congregation  and  to  bring  the 
young  people  closer  together,  socially,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Synagogue. 

One  example  of  what  an  Alumni  Association  may  accomplish,  if 
I  may  be  permitted,  is  that  of  Keneseth  Israel.  We  have  been  want- 
ing a  separate  school  building  for  years.  The  Keneseth  Israel 
Alumni,  organized  but  two  years,  has  already  purchased  a  lot  for 
$50,000,  and  will  erect  on  it,  for  Religious  School  and  congrega- 
tional social  purposes,  a  building  to  cost  nearly  $100,000. 

I  have  here  given  an  outline  on  which  an  ideal  Religious  School 
Organization  may  be  built.  Such  a  school,  under  such  condi- 
tions and  through  such  instruction,  will  not  only  educate  our  chil- 
dren to  love  their  religion,  but  will  react  upon  the  parents  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  neglected  it.  The  average  parents 
are  interested  in  their  children's  school  work  and  difficulties.  If 
the  organization  of  the  Religious  School,  therefore,  is  such  as  to 
impress  the  parents  with  the  earnestness  of  its  endeavor,  the  value 
of  its  instruction  and  the  sincerity  of  its  teaching,  say  through  the 
verbal  reports  and  the  character  of  the  lessons  that  the  children 
bring  home  after  every  session,  the  parents  will  give  heed  to  the 
just  demands  of  the  Religious  School  for  regularity  in  attendance 
and  the  necessity  for  home  work.  The  rabbi  will  find  little  or 
no  difficulty  with  the  pupils  and  his  personal  instruction  in  the 
Confirmation  and  Post-Confirmation  classes  will  attach  the  young 
people  to  him  and  to  the  congregation.  It  will  solve  the  problem 
that  seems  to  worry  some  rabbis  so  much,  in  that  it  will  educate 
young  people  who,  knowing  and  understanding  their  religion,  ap- 
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predating  their  past  and  pulsating  with  hopes  and  ideals  for  the 
future,  will  cling  faithfully  to  the  Synagogue  and  will  be  forever 
retained  in  the  fold  of  Judaism. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  REMARKS  ON  POST-BIBLICAL 
HISTORIES. 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  STOLZ,  Chicago,  111. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  our  religious  schools  do  not  teach  post- 
biblical  history,  I  shall  preface  my  remarks  with  a  few  reasons  why 
this  subject  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  liberal  religious  school,  my  observations  being  suggested 
largely  by  Mr.  Montefiore's  thoughtful  and  inspiring  address  of 
last  night. 

mm  TiD^m  PDWID  K^>X  plin  D  15  pK  Liberalism  must  be  based 
upon  knowledge  and  not  upon  convenience.  It  is  the  truth  that 
makes  us  free.  The  liberal  Jew  must  know  more,  not  less,  than 
the  orthodox  Jew  about  the  development  of  his  religion.  The  or- 
thodox Jew  has  his  duties  all  prescribed  and  denned  for  him  in 
the  Shulhan  Aruk;  while  the  liberal  laying  claim  to  the  right  of 
selection  and  rejection  must  be  able  to  give  himself  and  others  ade- 
quate reasons  for  his  non-conformity;  and  for  such  an  intelligent 
discrimination,  a  study  of  post-biblical  history  is  a  prerequisite. 

A  study  of  post-biblical  history  will  help  clarify  the  mind  as 
to  the  seeming  discrepancy  between  Judaism  as  it  is  portrayed  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  modern  home  and 
temple  or  synagogue. 

It  will  enable  'one  to  fill  out  for  himself  the  blank  page  between 
the  Old  and  JSTew  Testaments  and  not  make  him  dependent  upon 
prejudiced  non-Jewish  sources  for  his  judgment  upon  the  true  re- 
lationship of  Judaism  to  early  Christianity. 

It  will  make  clear  that  Judaism  is  a  progressive,  developing,  ex- 
panding religion  and  not  a  religion  bound  to  any  one  book;  that 
there  may  be  a  Karaitism  of  the  Talmud  as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  as 
Geiger  so  frequently  maintained:  that  Reform  is  not  a  parasitical 
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growth  but  a  natural  development  from  the  past,  a  legitimate  ex- 
pression- of  Judaism,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  -of  the  age — 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  passing  of  an  intelligent  judgment 
upon  the  respective  claims  of  reform  and  orthodoxy. 

It  makes  for  a  broader  tolerance  amongst  'ourselves,  because  it 
will  show  that  there  have  always  been  many  different  complexion's 
and  manifestations  of  Judaism.  A  careful  student  of  the  past 
will  hesitate  long  ere  he  make  the  dogmatic  statement  that  this  or 
that  is  not  Judaism,  this  or  that  man  is  not  a  Jew ;  for,  Israel  has 
been  tolerant  of  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion.  The  Passover- 
Haggada  tells  of  the  five  Rabbis  that  debated  vehemently  all  night 
at  B'ne  B'rak;  but  when  they  were  reminded  that  "the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  recital  of  the  Shema,"  they  at  once  realized  that, 
despite  all  differences  of  opinion,  they  were  all  Jews  belonging  to 
the  same  people  and  religion. 

It  instils  a  new  joy  in  Jewish  fellowship.  Making  us  proud 
of  our  ancestry,  it  makes  us  happy  to  be  with  our  own  people,  con- 
tented when  we  can  say  stjvp  -OJK  i^y  -pm  brave  in  bearing  preju- 
dice and  courageous"  in  facing  'opposition. 

It  drives  home  the  lesson  that  at  all  times,  not  only  the  Rabbi, 
but  also  the  layman  was  actively  interested  in  the  study  of  Jewish 
literature  and  the  promotion  of  Judaism.  Theoretically,  there  is 
no  Jewish  laity ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  becoming,  more  and  more,  the 
practice  in  our  land  to  entrust  the  study  of  Jewish  literature  and 
theology  to  the  Rabbi  exclusively.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
visit  to  this  country  of  our  distinguished  guest  will  not  simply 
strengthen  us  in  our  devotion  to  liberal  Judaism,  but  will  also  stim- 
ulate many  of  our  prominent  laymen,  who  are  much  devoted  to  the 
philanthropic  problems  of  Israel,  to  feel  that  it  is  a  duty,  privilege 
and  distinction  to  be  interested  also  in  the  theology  and  literature  of 
Israel. 

And  now  as  to  the  text-books  on  post-biblical  history.  At  our 
last  Conference  the  critics  seemed  to  take  special  delight  in  de- 
nouncing every  text-book  that  has  ever  been  written  for  our  reli- 
gious schools — a  policy  not  calculated  to  encourage  men  and  women 
to  devote  themselves  to  this  difficult  and  holy  task.  I  prefer  to 
speak  the  encouraging  word  that  might  stimulate  the  willing  and 
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competent  to  prepare  the  necessary  material  for  our  schools,,  whether 
it  be  through  the  medium  of  text-books  or  of  Young  IsraeL 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  oldest  text-book  on  post-biblical  pre- 
pared for  schools  in  this  country  was  Dr.  Max  Lilienthal's 
translation  and  adaptation  of  some  German  book.  Then  Dr. 
Sigmund  Hecht  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  described  certain 
interesting  periods  and  personalities,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  consecutive  history  as  with  the  intention  of 
stimulating  interest  in  our  past.  Lady  Magnus's  Outline  of  Jewish 
History  was  written  with  much  love  and  enthusiasm,  but  frequently 
it  substitutes  verbose  and  rhapsodical  descriptions  for  a  concrete 
recital  of  facts  and  events.  Our  industrious,  zealous  and  compe- 
tent colleague.,  Dr.  Maurice  Harris,,  has  brought  his  People  of  the 
Book  up-to-date,  by  the  publication  of  his  two  carefully  prepared 
and  illustrated  booklets  entitled  A  Thousand  Years  of  Jewish 
History,  and  Modern  Jewish  History,  which  I  trust  some  one  will 
discuss  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  using  them  in  his  school;  even 
as  I  hope  that  Dr.  Deutsch  will  inform  us  about  his  History  of  the 
Jews,  which  is  now  in  press.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  commend  to 
you  heartily  the  Story  of  the  Jewish  People,  by  Jack  Myers,  a 
nicely  printed,  well  bound  and  illustrated  book  which  I  used  this 
year  with  great  pleasure  in  a  class  of  high-school  pupils.  In  a  vivid, 
interesting  style,  it  describes  the  inner  life  and  culture  of  the  people 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  close  of  the  Mishuah,  and  it 
is  especially  valuable  because  of  the  many  interesting  topics  of  dis- 
cussion it  suggests  to  the  informed  teacher,  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  modern  institutions  of  Judaism.  In  my  opinion,  it 
might  have  improved  the  usefulness  of  the  book,  if  the  author  had 
dwelt  somewhat  more  at  length  upon  the  political  background  of  the 
period,  had  said  more  about  the  Halacha,  and  had  given  more  at- 
tention to  the  origin  of  Christianity — a  subject  which,  as  Mr. 
Montefiore  has  well  divined,  is  bound  to  give  the  Jews  more  and 
more  concern.  At  all  events,  in  the  study  of  history,  it  is  always 
advantageous  to  have  more  than  one  text-book  in  the  hands  of  a 
(lass,  both  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  facts  and  of  supplementing 
knowledge. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  JEWISH  HISTORY. 
BY  PROF.  GOTTHARD  DEUTSCIT,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

There  can  be  no  difference  between  Jewish  and  any  other  history, 
except  in  regard  to  the  object.  The  method  must  be  that  of  all 
other  historic  research  and  presentation. 

History  means  a  systematic  presentation  of  important  facts,  i.  e., 
all  facts,  influencing  the  development  of  human  civilization. 

In  order  to  present  these  facts  properly,  we  must  first  have  them, 
and  in  this  respect  we  meet  with  two  difficulties;  firstly,  are  the 
facts  which  our  sources  report  to  us  correct,  and  secondly,  do  we 
understand  them  properly? — for  the  dry  fact,  no  matter  how  ex- 
actly recorded  as  to  time  and  locality,  is  not  yet  history. 

Jewish  history  has  to  cope  with  two  additional  difficulties.  One 
is  that  up  to  modern  times  it  usually  gives  us  incoherent  facts,  scat- 
tered both  as  to  time  and  space,  and  thus  lacks  chronological  se- 
quence, indispensable  to  a  consecutive  history,  and  secondly  it  ex- 
tends over  almost  every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore is  particularly  exacting  for  the  student  who  has  to  know  the 
details  of  the  history  of  that  particular  country  or  time,  with  which 
his  Jewish  subject  is  connected. 

A  systematic  presentation  of  facts,  we  call  history,  because  it  is 
quite  clear  that  without  this,  the  mere  enumeration  of  facts  is  at 
best  a  chronological  list,  a  mere  source  of  history,  but  not  history 
itself.  In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  I  shall  take  my  illustration  from 
Jewish  history.  Suppose  we  were  to  record  in  the  style  of  annals 
that  Elijah  Levita,  in  the  year  1538,  published  a  book  on  the 
Masorah  entitled,  "Masoret  Ha-Masoret."  'This  is  an  absolutely 
well  established  fact,  but  as  such  is  meaningless.  Even  if  we  add 
that  this  book  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  and 
accents  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  not  invented 
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until  the  sixth  century,  the  explanation  would  only  be  an.  attempt 
at  history.  It  becomes  history,  when  we  add  that  the  Eenaissance 
movement,  whose  beginnings  we  may  trace  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  for  its  subject  the  critical  examination  of  generally 
accepted  theories,  and  thus  led  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  revolution 
against  authority;  that  this  revolution  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  church  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
that  just  at  that  time  Elijah  Levita  of  Neustadt  an  der  Arsch,  who 
was  living  in  Italy,  engaged  in  literary  work  and  in  teaching  He- 
brew grammar  to  Christians.  He  came  in  contact  with  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Renaissance  movement  and  became  imbued  with 
its  spirit  and  applied  it  to  Jewish  traditions.  We  would  then  add 
that  at  the  very  same  time,  when  criticism  made  its  first  timid 
infant  steps,  we  see  on  the  other  hand  the  consolidation  of  au- 
thority, making  its  appearance  in  the  compilation  of  the  Schulhan 
Aruk  by  Joseph  Caro,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed  in 
Venice  in  1564.  We  might  further  add  that  Caro,  whose  highest 
aim  it  was  to  compress  the  whole  Jewish  religion  into  an  unchange- 
able code  of  ritual  laws,  was  at  the  same  time  in  close  touch  with  a 
mystic  circle  in  Safed,  the  head  of  which,  Isaac  Luria,  preached  and 
practiced  an  emotionalism,  which,  while  not  conscious  of  its  anta- 
gonism to  ritualistic  religion,  was  all  the  same  destined  to  seriously 
menace  its  existence. 

In  this  way  three  dry  facts,  meaningless  in  themselves,  namely — 
Elijah  Levita  published  his  book  on  the  Masorah  in  1538  in  Venice, 
Joseph  Caro  published  his  code  of  laws,  Shulhan  Aruk,  also  in 
Venice  in  15(5-! ,  and  Isaac  Luria,  the  Cabbalist,  died  at  Safed, 
March  15,  1573 — receive  their  significance.  We  see  how  naive  faith 
is  shaken  on  one  hand  by  criticism  and  on  the  other  hand  simulta- 
neously is  strengthened  by  mysticism.  It  is,  however,  exceedinglv 
difficult  to  present  such  real  history  to  young  pupils,  for  it  would 
require  that  they  know  something  about  Hebrew  orthography,  some- 
tliiun-  about  the  Renaissance,  something  about  the  Reformation, 
about  mysticism  and  ritualism,  and  very  often  about  things  we  take 
Tor  granted  they  do  know,  while  they  do  not;  and  thus  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  greatest  evil  of  pedagogy  which  consists  in 
making  the  pupil  repeat  statements  which  he  does  not  understand, 
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thus  stunting  his  mind  instead  of  developing  it,  as  well  as  the  moral 
clanger  lying  in  the  habit  of  untruthfulness,  thus  engendered. 

In  order  to  present  facts  systematically  and  intelligently,  we 
must  first  have  them.  History,  however,  has  in  every  instance,  as 
its  raw  material,  not  facts,  but  reports  of  facts.  In  each  instance 
we  have  to  examine  these  reports  as  to  their  correctness.  As  n 
particularly  strong  illustration  I  wish  to  quote  an  experience  often 
met  with.  In  a  newspaper,  which  is  a  source  of  undoubted  contem- 
porary character,  the  date  of  a  death  is  given  differently  in  two 
places  of  the  same  issue.1  I  am  fully  conscious  that  this  illustration 
will  be  a  find  for  the  scoffer,  who  is  wont  to  say  that  history  is  a 
bickering  about  trivial  facts  that  are  of  no  consequence  to  anybody. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  quote  this  instance,  because  the  sneer 
merely  shows  how  inconvenient  the  insistence  on  clear  facts  is  to 
people  who  like  to  talk  in  vague  generalities,  and  in  ambiguous  or 
altogether  obscure  technical  terms,  and  prefer  the  very  convenient 
work  of  general  criticism,  critical  appreciation  and  presentation, 
and  bombastic  platitudes  about  spiritual  life  and  aims  and  fears 
and  what  not. 

My  contention  is  this:  If  a  contemporary  source  can  commit  an 
error  as  to  one  easily  ascertainable  fact,  how  justified  is  our  sus- 
picion of  facts  which  are  many  years  behind  us?  If  one  may  err 
as  to  one  day,  why  not  as  to  one  century,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to 
prove  my  statement  by  any  number  of  instances  which  I  have  col- 
lected. One  shall  suffice.  Zunz,2  whose  conscientiousness  and  mar- 
velous accuracy  are  the  object  of  admiration  for  every  student,  re- 
cords the  death  of  Rabbi  Israel  Lipschuetz,  of  Danzig,  as  having  oc- 
curred in  1760.  The  difference  is  fully  a  century  for  Israel  Lip- 
schuetz died  September  19,  1860.  There  may  be  some  who  would 
consider  this  as  indifferent,  but  Israel  Lipschuetz  presents  a  literary 
class,  which,  if  found  a  hundred  years  before,  would  change  oui 
whole  view  of  the  Jewish  spiritual  life  at  that  period.  Lipschuetz 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  ^fishnah,  which  is  plainly  exegetical 

'The  death  of  Rabbi  Michael  Silberstein  of  Wiesbaden  is  reported  in  All- 
<i\  Zeitung  des  J.udentums,  1010,  No.  42,  in  one  place  as  having  taken 
place  Oct.  13,  in  another  place  Oct.  14. 

L'i)ie  Monatstagedes  Kalenderjahres,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  .11. 
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and  employs  good  German  in  the  translation  of  certain  terms.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  we  find  no  such  instance  amongst  the  Ger- 
man rabbis.  Furthermore  the  son  of  Israel  Lipschuetz,  Baruch, 
wrote  a  religious  book  in  German  with  German  characters.3  Had 
his  father  died  in  1760,  the  literary  activity  of  the  son  would  have 
fallen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  again,  a 
rabbi,  writing  on  religious  subjects  in  German,  and  employing  Ger- 
man characters,  would  be  a  unique  phenomenon.  If  we  were  not 
better  informed  on  that  period,  this  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  religious  attitude  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Jews  at  that 
period  were  entirely  different  from  what  we  know  them  now  to 
have  been. 

The  next  point  is  that  of  a  proper  interpretation  of  undoubted 
facts.  In  order  to  understand  this  problem,  we  must  first  take  an- 
other instance  of  an  established  fact.  For  many  years  all  Jewish 
histories  gave  a  prominent  place  to  the  report  that  Charlemagne 
called  Eabbi  Kalonymos  of  Lucca  to  Mayence,  and  made  him  chief 
rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  Germany.  Graetz*  records  this  as  a  fact  and 
adds  to  it  the  interpretation  that  Charlemagne,  brilliant  statesman 
that  he  was,  understood  the  value  of  the  Jews  as  agents  of  com- 
merce and  understood  further  that  they  would  not  feel  at  home, 
unless  their  spiritual  life  was  properly  taken  care  of.  Here  the  his- 
torian puts  an  interpretation  on  the  fact.  Not  wishing  to  go  into 
tedious  details,  I  merely  point  to  a  criticism  of  this  report,5  which 
seems  absolutely  incontrovertible.  I  might  add  that  this  report  is 
found  first  in  sources  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  makes  the 
fact  already  suspicious,  and  furthermore  we  do  not  find  for  nearly 
700  years  a  similar  fact,  and  if  we  look  upon  it  in  the  light  in 
which  Graetz  views  it,  the  idea  of  the  government  taking  measures 
to  properly  develop  the  spiritual  life  of  Judaism,  we  must  go  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  before  we  find  an  analogy.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  we  do  find  two  well  attested  reports  of  chief  rabbis 
of  the  German  empire  appointed  by  emperors.  The  first  is  the 


"Torat  Shemuel.  Em  Erbaumingsbuch  fur  Israeliten.     Hamburg,  1867. 

4Geschiehto,  vol.  V,  p.  182-183,  3d  ed. 

5Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland.  vol.  ii.,  p.  82. 
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case  of  Israel  of  Krems,"  1407,  and  the  second  that  of  Anseln  of 
Cologne,  in  1435.7  We  would,  however,  be  very  far  from  the  truth, 
were  we  to  believe  that  it  was  the  desire  of  these  emperors,  when 
making  these  appointments,  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  Jewish  subjects.  The  matter  was  entirely  different.  In  the 
course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  German  emperors,  by  engag- 
ing in  fantastic  schemes  of  restoring  the  old  Eoman  world  empire 
under  German  rule  had  lost  control  of  their  nearest  task.  The 
feudal  system  grew  stronger  and  stronger  and  the  German  empire 
became  a  loose  federation  with  a  monarch  who  was  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  territorian  rulers.  The  latter  coveted  power  and 
therefore  tried  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  control  of  the  federal 
resources.  One  of  the  most  profitable  objects  of  taxation  were  the 
Jews.  The  emperor  in  his  political  difficulties  by  and  by  yielded 
his  right  to  tax  the  Jews,  which  was  originally  a  federal  prerogative. 
First  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria,8  1331,  in  order  that  they  should  rec- 
ognize him  and  relinquish  the  claim  of  their  own  house,  then  to 
any  number  of  other  princes,  bishops,  abbots,  and  free  cities.  Thus 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  imperial  treasurv 
was  very  hard  pressed  for  funds,  the  subject  of  taxing  the  Jews 
presented  itself,  and  as  the  territorial  lords  naturally  wished  to 
put  all  the  taxes  that  could  be  squeezed  out  'of  the  Jews,  into  their 
own  coffers,  the  emperor,  still  claiming  his  prerogative  to  be  tho 
overlord  of  all  Jews  of  the  world,  appointed  a  chief  rabbi  of  all  the 
Jews,  who  should  assist  him  to  collect  taxes  from  the  Jews  in  spite 
of  the  territorial  lords.  Thus  the  matter,  which  at  first  sight  is 
considered  a  step  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  Jews,  dissolves  itself 
into  a  fiscal  measure. 

The  particular  difficulty  in  Jewish  history  lies,  as  I  said,  in  the 
incoherence  of  the  reported  facts.  Jews  had  been  living  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Gaul  very  likely  long  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Franks.  If  there  were  no  other  proofs  for  it,  we  might  infer  it 

"Graetz,  viii.  102,  3d  ed.  Allg.  Zeitung  d.  Judt.  1862,  193d'  seq.  Frankl- 
Guin:  J.  K..  i.  14.  Breslau,  1896. 

7Graetz.  Gesch.  viii,  137,  3d  ed.  Gudemann:  Erzehungswesen,  III,  36,  265- 
267,  Vienna,  1888. 

8Scherer :  Rechtsverhaltnisse  der  Juden  in  den  deutsch-ostrreich.  Lan- 
dern,  p.  357-362,  Leipsic,  1901. 
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from  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  tourist,  Rutilius  Namatianus' 
shows  in  his  Latin  poem,  in  which  he  describes  his  journey  to  Italy 
(416).  Still  all  we  hear  of. the  Jews  in  France  down  to  the  ninth 
century  is  a  prohibition  of  various  church  councils  against  the 
social  intercourse  of  Jews  with  Christians,11'  a  little  anecdote-like 
incident  reported  by  Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours  about  the  Jew,  Pris- 
cus,  who  was  a  favorite  of  King  Hilperic,11  a  few  legal  enactments 
of  Charlemagne,1"  some  of  which,  like  the  formula  of  oath,  exceed- 
ingly suspicious,  a  few  specimens  of  passports  issued  to  Jews  by 
Louis  le  Debonaire,13  an  order  of  the  same  king  transferring  the 
market  days  to  Sunday  in  order  to  accommodate  the  Jews,11  a  fact 
not  at  all  surprising  in  those  ante-Puritan  days,  a  case  of  a  Jew 
serving  as  physician  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  III15  and  two  veno- 
mous anti-Jewish  clerics,  the  Bishops  Agobard,  and  Amolo  of 
Lyons.10  In  Germany  the  condition  is  still  worse.  There  we  have 
no  ascertained  fact  from  the  fourth  century  in  which  Constantino 
issues  two  edicts  regarding  the  Jews  of  Cologne17  until  nearly  the 
tenth  century.18  Certainly  some  things  must  have  happened  which 
are  worth  while  knowing,  but  they  have  not  been  preserved. 

How  much  better  are  we  off  in  modern  French  history,  when  we 
look  upon  the  significance  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  We  can  trace  it 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  French  Revolution.  We  know  now 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  France  in  1791,  the  first  case 
of  its  kind  on  the  European  continent,  was  in  part  the  work  of 
doctrinaries,  who  used  to  ignore  the  forces  of  history  and  in  part 

Toetae  latini  minores,  iv,   133,  ed.  Wernsdorf,  Paris,   1825. 

10Graetz,  Gesch.  v,  44,  3d  ed. 

nlbid.?  p.  r,(). 

12Ibid.,   181-185;   Gudemann:   Erziehungswesen,  ii.   12. 

18De  Rozieres:  Recuerb  general  des  formulas  etc.  i.  41-43,  Paris,  1859-1871. 
Simson :  Jahrbuch  des  f rankischen  Reichs,  i.,,  393-396. 

l4Graetz,  v.,  206,  3d  ed. 

15Ibid.,  221. 

16Ibid.,  209-221. 

1T. \ronius:  Register!  zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,  No.  2, 
Berlin,  1893. 

18Gresebrecht :  Geschichte  der  deutsehen  Kaiserzeit.  i.,  849,  4  ed.  Leipsic, 
1881,  Zeitschrift,  fur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,  i.,  157,  ii.,  82. 
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an  intrigue,,  which  expected  to  thus  undermine  the  power  <>!'  the 
Jacobin  radicals.  Count  Mirabeau,  in  his  secret  report  to  the  king 
advised  the  sanction  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  been;-  in 
connection  with  other  radical  measures  it  would  so  arouse  the  loyal 
and  bigoted  country  population  that  the  power  of  the  Jacobin^ 
would  be  broken.19  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  with  that  traditional 
bigoted  hatred  of  the  Jews,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her 
mother,  writes  to  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews  certainly  made  the  measure  full  and  that  God  would 
surely  visit  this  terrible  crime  on  its  perpetrators.2"  Feudalism  and 
clericalism  have  never  changed  in  this  attitude  as  we  -can  see  so 
impressively  in  Anatole  France's  fine  sarcasm  in  his  novel  "L' A  Ti- 
nea u  d'Amethyste."21  The  third  republic  was  by  both  these  classes, 
considered  only  a  temporary  necessity,  when  Napoleon's  empire 
collapsed  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Sedan.  They  expected  the 
return  of  the  "Roy"  every  day,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  liberals 
with  Gambetta  in  the  lead,  advocated  the  separation  of  state  and 
church.  The  opportunity  for  the  clericals  seemed  to  have  come  af- 
ter the  exposure  of  the  shameful  corruption  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal,  1892.  A  convenient  scapegoat  was  here,  as  always, 
the  Jew.  Even  when  the  Bastile  fell,  1789,  attacks  on  the  Jews  in 
Alsace  began.  The  same  was  true,  when  the  July  revolution  broke 
out,  1830.  Now,  1894,  it  seemed  handy  to  start  an  anti-Jewish 
agitation  which  would  bring  the  long  expected  opportunity  for  the 
combined  forces  of  feudal  aristocracy  and  clergy  to  overthrow  the 
republic.  Republican  statesmen  were  afraid  of  this  movement  and 
sacrificed  the  innocent  army  officer.  This  explains  the  farcical  out- 
come of  the  second  trial  at  Rennes,  1899.  Perhaps  this  trial  would 
never  have  had  its  sequel  of  1906,  had  not  Leo  XIII,  the  diplomat, 
on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  been  succeeded,  1903,  by  Pius  X,  who 
by  his  uncompromising  policy  forced  the  battle  with  the  result 
that  it  was  lost  for  Rome  and  that  clericalism  showed  its  weakness,, 
which  finally  brought  the  opportunity  for  the  vindication  of  Drey- 

19Correspondance  entre  le  comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  eointe  de  la  Marck,  ii.x 
:i74-377;  Oncken:  Zeitalter  du  Revolution,  i.,  340. 
a'Allg.  Zeitung  des  Judentums,  1804,  p.  (i!)!). 
21Paris,  1899. 
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fus.  Here  we  can  trace  up  the  anti- Jewish  agitation  in  its  historic 
connections  for  more  than  a  century;  in  the  case  of  Agobard  we 
can  not. 

Another  difficulty  peculiar  to  Jewish  history  is  the  wide  scatter- 
ing of  the  Jewish  people  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  familiar- 
izing ourselves  with  all  details  of  local  history.  In  1858  a  crime, 
as  stupid  and  revolting  as  ever  perpetrated  by  brutality,  posing  as 
religion,  startled  the  whole  civilized  world.  Edgar  Mortara,  of 
Bologna,  a  child,  then  six  years  old,  was  taken  from  the  home  of 
his  parents  and  brought  to  a  convent,  where  he  was  educated  for 
the  priesthood,  because  a  former  domestic  of  the  family  had  claimed 
in  the  confession  to  her  priest  that  a  few  years  previously  she  had 
baptized  him.  Here,  by  the  way,  we  can  see  the  importance  of 
chronological  exactness,  for  a  year  later  this  outrageous  act  could 
not  have  been  perpetrated,  because  Bologna  was  no  more  part  of 
the  papal  states.  The  main  point  of  interest,  however,  lies  not 
merely  in  the  geographical  situation,  but  in  the  act  as  part  of  the 
policy  of  Pius  IX,  who  since  1848  adopted  the  principle  of  using 
every  possible  opportunity  to  defy  public  opinion.  The  church 
wished  to  emphasize  its  adherence  to  mediaeval  principles,  and  the 
abduction  of  the  child  Mortara  was  one  link  in  the  chain  of  mani- 
festations which  found  their  expression  in  the  publication  of  the 
syllabus  of  1864,  and  in  the  declaration  of  papal  infallibility  in 
1870.  In  order  to  clearly  understand  this  situation,  we  therefore 
have  to  know  the  territorial  history  -of  Italy  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Similarly  we  have  to  explain  the  marvelous  growth  of 
the  community  of  Leghorn  on  the  basis  of  the  same  conditions. 
Italy,  split  up  into  many  petty  countries,  each  of  which  rivaled 
with  the  other  for  supremacy,  was  like  Germany,  a  country  from 
which  Jews  were  never  totally  expelled.  When  'one  ruler  yielded 
to  religious  fanaticism,  his  neighbor  was  ready  to  prepare  a  home 
for  the  exiles.  The  duke  of  Tuscany,  jealous  of  the  commercial 
success  of  the  Eepublic  of  Genoa,  was  anxious  to  draw  the  trade  to 
the  port  of  Leghorn.  He  therefore  opened  his  seat  to  the  refugees 
from  the  Spanish  Inquisition  without  troubling  the  new  settlers 

2aAllg.  Zeitung  des  Judentums,  1889,  pp.  402-405. 
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with  regard  to  their  past.  Shortly  before  1573  the  papal  Nuncio, 
at  the  court  of  Savoy,  had  brought  charges  against  the  officials  who 
allowed  Maranos,  whom  the  canonical  law  considered  apostates 
from  Christianity,  to  live  in  Turin  as  Jews."  After  some  attempts 
to  deny  the  allegation  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  needed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Pope,  had  to  yield.  Leghorn,  therefore,  furnished  a 
convenient  city  of  refuge  to  the  victims  of  persecution,  whose  num- 
ber was  soon  increased  by  merchants  from  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  very  likely  from  Morocco  also.28  The  wealthy  community  at- 
tracted scholars,  as  rich  Jews  considered  it  their  duty  to  support 
a  Beth  Hamidrash,  and  the  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a 
well  furnished  printing  office,  which  in  turn  attracted  authors  from 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Similar  were  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
printing  offices  in  some  German  cities.  Sovereigns  of  small  states 
considered  it  important  enough  for  the  promotion  of  industry  to 
allow  Hebrew  printing  in  their  territories,  which  gave  to  working 
men  occupation,  and  opened  a  market  to  local  paper  mills.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Sulzbach  where  the  Markgrave  gave  permission  for 
the  opening  of  a  Hebrew  publishing  house,24  which  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  met  with  considerable  difficulty  on  account  of  the  strict 
censorship.  A  wealthy  patron  of  Jewish  literature  was  the  court 
Jew,  Moses  Benjamin  Wolff,  who  as  a  favorite  of  the  Duke  of  Des- 
sau, could  establish  a  printing  office  in  that  city  and  in  two  other 
cities  of  the  same  state.25  To  the  influence  of  another  court  Jew, 
Behrend  Lehmann,  was  due  the  publication  of  the  first  Talmud  edi- 
tion printed  in  Germany.20  It  was  just  at  the  same  time,  1712, 
when  a  storm  broke  out  against  Talmudic  literature  on  account  of 
its  supposed  hostility  to  Christianity,  and  when  the  Jesuits  in  Bo- 
hemia, who  practically  controlled  the  administration  of  the  coun- 
try, had  raided  Jewish  houses  and  synagogues  for  the  purpose  of 

23 Jewish  Encyclopedia,  article :     Leghorn. 

-'\Voinberg:  Die  hebraischen  Druckerein  in  Sielzbad,  Jahrbuch  der 
-Iiulisch-Liter.  Gesellschaft,  1903-5664,  p.  19.  202  Frankfurt  a.  in.  1903. 

-•"'Freudenthal :  Aus  der  Heimat  Mendelssohns.   Leipsic,  1900,  p.  155  et  seq. 

"Monntsschrift  fur  Geschichte  u  Wissentchaft  d'es  Judentums,  Vol.  42, 
p.  80.  et  seq.,  1898. 
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seizing  such  books."7  Thus,  the  battle  near  Prague  of  1620  and 
the  subsequent  counter-reformation  has  its  considerable  influence 
on  Jewish  learning,  and  the  politics  of  Tuscany  as  well  as  the 
economic  theories  of  the  Markgrave  of  Sulzbach  are  factors  in  Jew- 
ish history. 

Having  thus  seen  how  the  external  condition  of  the  Jews  is 
dependent  on  the  details  of  European  politics,  we  must  stud}7  the 
spiritual  movements  of  the  time  in  connection  with  social  and 
political  conditions 'in  order  to  understand  the  thought  currents  in 
Jewish  religion.  We  have  already  seen  how  Renaissance  influenced 
Jewish  thought  in  the  case  of  Elijah  Levita.  It  is  not  quite  correct 
when  Graetz28  says  that  the  only  influence  of  Reformation  on  Juda- 
ism was  that  the  factions  within  the  Christian  church,  being  occu- 
pied with  internal  contentions,  had  no  time  to  trouble  the  Jews. 
We  see  clearly  in  a  letter  of  Landgrave  Wilhelm  IV,  of  Hesse,  to 
his  brother  Ludwig,  a  refutation  of  this  assertion.  Nigrinus,  a 
pastor  in  the  latter's  territory,  had  published  a  book  under  the 
significant  title,  "Der  Judenfeind,"  Giessen,  1570,  and  Landgrave 
Wilhelm  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  be- 
cause if  such  theories  were  correct  the  "Papists"  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  declare  that  they  must  not  tolerate  Protestants  in 
their  dominion.29  The  broader  spirit,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
Reformation  makes  itself  felt  in  Judaism  in  a  phenomenon  like 
that  of  Uriel  Acosta  with  his  deistic  view?,  but  difficult  as  it  is  to 
trace  external  facts  to  their  source,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  trace 
opinions  to  the  source  from  which  they  came.  Human  psychology 
is  a  complex  thing,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  analyze  exactly 
the  causes  of  our  thoughts.  The  difficulty  becomes  greater,  when 
the  times  are  remote  from  ours,  and  when  the  expressions  are  so 
vague  that  they  admit  of  various  interpretations.  A  modern  in- 
stance will  clearly  illustrate  this  statement.  In  1863  Graetz  pub- 
lished in  the  "Jahrbuch  fuer  Israeliten,"  edited  by  Leopold  Kom- 
pert  in  Vienna,  Vol.  X,  an  essay  "Die  Verjungung  des  Juedischen 

-78teinschneider :    Hebr.   Bibliographic   VI,   35-39;    Monatschrift   f.   G.   u. 
W.  (1.  j.,  Vol.  41,  pp.  359-360;  Vol.  42,  p.   181. 

-.-liichte,  IX,   196,  3d  ed. 
^Allg.  Zeitung  des  Judentums,  1856,  p.  253. 
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Stames"  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  servant  of  (he  Lord  in 
Israel  was  the  people  of  Israel.  In  this  essay  he  stated  with  an 
easily  intelligible  allusion  that  Judaism  did  not  teach  a  "thorn- 
crowned  Messiah."  Austria  was  at  that  time  in  the  throes  of  a 
liberal  regeneration  while 'officially  the  Concordat  of  ls:>:>  was  still 
in  force.  The  champion  of  clericalism,  still  lighting  the  battle  for 
the  retention  of  its  supremacy,  was  the  priest  Sebastian  Brunner. 
whose  paper,  "Wiener  Katholische  Kirchenzeitung"  tried  to  prop 
up  the  shaky  editice  of  clericalism  by  constant  attacks  on  the 
.lews.  The  diplomatic  advocate  of  medievalism  found  it  incon- 
venient to  demand  proceedings  against  Graetz  as  author  and  Kom- 
pert  as  publisher  for  having  attacked  a  dogma  of  the  Christian 
church.  This  would  have  been  considered  a  revival  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. He  therefore  cleverly  demanded  prosecution  'of  this  paper 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  derided  the  Jewish  church  by  ridiculing 
the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah,  which  was  one  of  the  essential 
dogmas  of  Judaism.  The  public  prosecutor,  Eduard  Lienbacher,  a 
clerical  politician,  willingly  came  to  his  assistance.  In  the  trial 
Isaac  Noah  Mannheimer  and  Lazar  Horwitz,  rabbis  of  Vienna, 
were  summoned  to  testify  as  experts  on  this  point.  Both  declined 
to  serve*  as  cat's-paws  for  a  clerical  intrigue.  For  Mannheimer,  as 
a  liberal,  it  was  easy  to  state  that  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah 
was  not  an  essential  dogma  of  Judaism ;  for  Horwitz,  an  orthodox, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Moses  Sofer,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Eabbi 
Phineas  Horwitz  of  Frankfurt  am  Main,  the  determined  opponent 
of  the  Mendelssohnian  movement,  this  was  difficult.  He  extricated 
himself,  however,  both  skillfully  and  honestly,  by  the  declaration 
that,  while  he  believed  in  a  personal  Messiah  and  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  a  dogma  of  Judaism,  he  could  not  deny  that  there 
were  prominent  teachers  of  Judaism  who  taught  otherwise.  This 
declaration  furnished  to  Israel  Hildesheimer,  then  rabbi  of  Kisen- 
stadt,  an  opportunity  for  a  protest  movement,  in  which  Horwitz 
was  accused  of  having  wilfully  misrepresented  Judaism.  The  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on  in  newspapers 'and  pamphlets  and  amongst 
those  who  participated  prominently  in  it  was  Hirsch  B.  Fassel,  a 
Talmudist  of  the  old  type,  who  had  the  peculiar  hobby  of  support- 
ing Eeform  with  dialectical  arguments  from  rabbinical  literature. 
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He  claimed  that  his  teacher  Moses  Sofer,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
orthodoxy,  had  declared  that  the  belief  in  a  Personal  Messiah  was 
not  essential.80  The  fact  is  a  half  truth,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  kinds  of  misrepresentation.  Moses  Safer,  a  bitter 
opponent  of  everything  modern,  condemns  catechisms  and  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  condemns  even  Maimonides  for  having 
drafted  a  set  of  fundamental  dogmas.  To  Moses  Sofer  nothing 
can  be  fundamental,  because  nothing  in  the  Jewish  faith  is  indif- 
ferent. If  one,  so  he  argues,  would  deny  that  Balaam's  ass  spoke, 
he  denies  a  fact,  stated  in  the  Torah,  and  with  this  denies  a  truth 
of  divine  revelation.  In  this  connection,  he  further  says  that  even 
the  belief  in  Messiah  can  not  be  considered  an  essential  dogma,  for 
if  God  were  to  change  his  mind,  and  were  to  determine  that  Israel 
should  for  ever  live  in  exile,  this  would  not  in  the  least  exempt  us 
from  observing  the  divine  commandments.31  We  see,  therefore, 
that  while  the  quotation  is  correct,  the  meaning  of  the  quotation  in 
the  context  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  Fassel  makes  his  teacher 
say.  Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  having  the  statement  of 
Moses  Sofer  in  its  context,  we  would  possess  merely  the  passage 
quoted  by  Fassel,  such  as  we  have  always  in  Talmudic  literature, 
would  we  not  be  led  to  present  Moses  Sofer  as  a  liberal  w*ho  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  age?  As  an  illustration  in  point,  we  might 
quote  the  statement  'of  Samuel,  the  Babylonian  Amora  of  the  third 
century,  who  says  there  is  no  difference  between  our  age  and  that 
of  the  Messiah  except  that  Israel  will  enjoy  political  independence.32 
"Who  will  now  determine,  whether  Samuel  meant  to  say  that  there 
will  be  no  bodily  resurrection  or  that  even  in  Messianic  times  the 
evils  of  society,  sickness,  death,  poverty,  and  injustice  will  prevail 
as  heretofore? 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  method  of  Fassel,  we  could  easily  prove 
that  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  modern  Talmudic  ortho- 
doxy, Isaac  Elhanan  of  Kovno,  was  a  radical  of  radicals,  for  he 
clearly  says33  that  in  our  age  of  telegraph  and  newspaper,  the  Tal- 

""Ben  C  ha  nan  jab. 

81Hatam  Sofer,  Yoreh  Deah,  No.  356. 

82Berakot,  34,  b. 

MEn  Yizbak,  p.  230,  Wilna,  1888. 
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mudic  laws  are  not  applicable.  Certainly,  however,  nothing  was 
farther  from  Isaac  Elhanan's  mind  than  to  have  this  statement 
applied  to  Sabbath  or  dietary  laws  or  even  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. He  makes  this  statement  in  connection  with  one  particular 
case.  One  of  the  victims  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  steamship,  "Aus- 
tria," which  was  lost  at  sea  in  1858,  had  left  a  widow  and  accord- 
ing to  strict  Talmudic  law  the  widow  could  not  marry  because  the 
man  who  was  lost  in  this  disaster  might  have  found  refuge  in  a 
remote  island,  from  which  he  could  not  communicate  with  the 
outside  world.  This,  the  rabbi  says,  is  not  applicable  to  our  time. 
He  evidently  was  guided  by  a  humane  idea  which  would  make  it 
appear  cruel  that  a  woman  should  be  condemned  to  lifelong  widow- 
hood, if  the  Talmudic  law  were  strictly  applied.  How  can  we,  to 
cite  a  Talmudic  analogy,  claim  that  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Johai  was 
a  liberal,  because  in  regard  to  some  Sabbath  law  he  gives  a  lenient 
decision  ?3*  How  could  we  conclude  with  Graetz85  and  I.  H.  Weiss86 
that  Rabbi  Judah  Hanasi  was  a  liberal,  because  he  declared  himself 
against  some  of  the  rigorous  laws  of  the  Sabbathical  year? 

We  must  further  not  forget  the  great  difficulty  presented  to  us 
in  our  old  rabbinical  literature,  when  we  do  not  know  the  personal 
relations  of  the  teachers,  whose  views  are  recorded.  In  a  report81 
'full  of  legends  we  are  told  that  Eliezer  ben  Hyrkauos  was  excom- 
municated by  his  brother-in-law,  Gamaliel.  We  know  that  the 
various  miracles  told  in  this  connection,  as  the  moving  of  the 
sycamore  tree,  the  turning  of  the  water  up  hill,  and  the  inclining 
of  the  walls  of  the  Beth  Hamidrash  can  not  have  taken  place  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Eliezer's  statement.  It  would  only  be  an  eva- 
sion of  the  question  were  we  to  adopt  GraetzV8  method,  who  said 
that  people  in  those  days  believed  to  have  heard  a  divine  voice 
which  decided  in  favor  of  Eliezer.  We  are  also  hardly  willing  to 
admit  that  the  ex-communication  took  place  on  the  ground  of  a 
trivial  controversy  in  ritual  law,  as  is  reported  in  Talmud.  My 


34Weiss :  Dor  Dor,  etc.,  ii,  157. 
85Geschichte,  IV,  201,  3d  ed. 
80Dor  Dor,  etc.,  ii,  179. 
87Baba  Mezia,  59,  b. 
88Geschichte,  IV,  31,  3d  ed. 
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view  has  been  expressed  elsewhere39  that  Eliezer  was  condemned  for 
certain  anti-ritualistic  or  spiritualizing  views,  which  were  a  leaning 
towards  Christianity.  I  still  hold  this  view  in  spite  of  Schuerer's40 
objections,  but  whatever  may  have  been  behind  it  nobody  can  tell, 
whether  some  domestic  difficulty  between  these  two  brothers-in-law 
had  not  something  to  do  with  their  dispute.  Similarly  the  Talmud 
reports  some  very  disparaging  remarks  on  Kabba  Bar  Abbahu,  the 
father-in-law  of  Xahman,  and  of  the  lattei-'s  learned  wife,  Yalta. 
When  Eabba  is  reported  as  having  confessed  his  ignorance,41  and 
Yalta  is  reported  as  having  broken  everything  to  pieces  in  her 
pantry,  because  she  was  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  cup  of 
blessing,42  we  may  see  in  the  report  the  ill-will  of  the  rival  school 
of  Pumbeditha,  which  looked  askance  at  the  fame  of  its  older  sister, 
Nahardea,  over  which  Nahman  presided. 

We  have  been  used  to  look  upon  the  controversy  between  Jacob 
Emden  and  Jonathan  Eybeschuetz  as  a  fight  on  the  extent  to  which 
Kabbala  may  be  tolerated.  Up  to  a  certain  degree  this  is  correct, 
but  we  have  conclusive  evidence  through  the  memoirs  of  Jacob 
Emden,  that  he  considered  himself  wronged  by  the  election  of 
Eybeschuetz  to  the  rabbinate  to  which  he  considered  himself — and 
in  my  opinion  was — far  more  entitled.43  Jair  Bacharach  wrote  a 
scathing  criticism  of  the  Haggadah,  commentary  of  his  predecessor, 
Rabbi  Aaron  Teominus  of  Worms,  a  specimen  of  the  degeneracy  of 
rabbinic  dialecticism,,  in  the  seventeenth  century,44  and  it  is  true 
that  elsewhere  Bacharach  show?  a  better  appreciation  of  sound 
methods  than  his  contemporaries.  Still  it  is  very  unlikely  that  his 
wounded  feelings  at  the  election  of  another  man  as  successor  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  to  the  rabbinate  of  Worm?  were  altogether 
no  party  to  his  disgust  at  Teominus'  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  details  can  not  be  taught  even  in  an  ad- 


^Yearbook  of  the   Central   Conference  of   American   Rabbis,   VI,   p.    157, 
Cincinnati,  1897. 

4l(lrscliiclite  des  Judischer  Volkes.  ii.  .S72.  3d  ed. 

41Baba  Me/isi,  114,  b. 

'-'Berakot,  51.  1). 

"Mroillat    Sefer.   pp.   2(MI.    Warsau,   1890. 

4*Bikkuriin.  ed.  by  Xaphtali   Keller,  i.  4-20,  Vienna.  1805. 
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vanced  class  of  our  religious  schools.  We  can  not  expect  pupils  of 
such  a  school  to  know  enough  about  Hebrew  grammar  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  biliteral  and  the  triliteral  theory. 
\Ye  can  not  even  anticipate  that  they  are  acquainted  sufficiently 
with  the  territorial  history  of  Italy  to  know,  why  Jews  \\en-  ex- 
pelled from  Sicily  and  permitted  to  settle  in  Leghorn.  \\ C  can 
not  burden  their  minds  with  the  theories  of  political  economy  which 
made  it  possible  for  Jewish  financiers  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
rise  to  prominence.  What  we  can  do  seems  to  be  limited  entirely 
to  a  treatment  of  history  by  the  presentation  of  prominent  biograph- 
ies and  of  certain  periods  which  bring  out  the  noble  sacrifice  of 
the  Jew  for  the  cause  of  his  religion  and  finally  by  such  literary 
phenomena  that  can  be  grasped  by  any  student,  having  at  best 
little  more  than  primary  school  education. 
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DISCUSSION  BY  MR.  CLAUDE  G.  MOXTEFIORE. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  That  I  am  put  up  to  speak  at 
all  is  partly  due,  I  fear,  to  weakness,  and  partly  to  laziness.  Our 
chairman  of  this  morning,  Rabbi  Gries,  wrote  to  me  some  little  time 
ago  asking  whether  I  would  write  a  paper  to  be  read  at  this  Confer- 
ence, on  this  subject.  I  felt  unable  to  do  that  partly  through  lack 
of  knowledge,  and  partly  also  because  a  real  movement  in  any  sense 
in  religious  education  has  not  come  within  my  experience.  The 
lines  of  my  life  have  been  such  that  I  have  never  had  to  do  anything 
practical  in  religious  teaching,  and  therefore  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  know  but  very  little  about  it.  When  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Gries 
he  wrote  back  saying  if  I  would  not  write  a  paper  he  hoped  I  would 
at  all  events  join  or  open  a  discussion,  and  he  said  he  would  assume 
that  I  would  do  so  if  I  did  not  reply.  Well,  I  did  not  reply,  partly 
because  there  was  one  letter  less  I  had  to  write  by  not  replying,  due 
to  laziness,  and  possibly  also  I  thought  it  would  be  perhaps  churlish 
to  say  no  the  second  time.  So  it  is  just  my  laziness  or  weakness 
which  causes  me  to  be  put  up  this  morning  to  open  the  discussion 
of  this  subject. 

But  one  thing  I  am  really  glad  to  be  able  to  say  right  away: 
The  writer  of  the  paper,  Rabbi  Landman,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  let  me  read  it  last  night,  or  this  morning  rather,  spoke  about  the 
diniiy,  dark  rooms  in  cellars  and  basements,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  some  synagogues.  While  I  have  only  been  in  a  few  towns  in  the 
United  States,  and  have  visited  only  I  suppose  the  most  important 
congregations  of  those  towns,  nevertheless  I  have  seen  some  of 
these  underground  rooms.  But  I  can  not  describe  them  as  defec- 
tive or  dingy,  as  compared  with  the  rooms  of  our  organizations  in 
England — for  synagogue  classes  and  for  Sunday- Schools,  whatever 
you  may  call  it.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  you  in  America  do  carry 
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away  the  palm.  And  also  as  regards  the  whole  organization;  I 
have  been  very  much  struck  in  speaking  to  rabbi  after  rabbi  iim- 
since  1  have  been  in  America,  to  find  out  how  complete  the  system 
of  religious  education  seems  to  be  in  connection  with  the  various 
synagogues.  I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  caught  some  of  the 
spirit  of  religious  education,  and  of  Sabbath- Schools,  in  England, 
but  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  Jew- 
ish English  brother  that  we  have  not  so  complete  a  system  nor  such 
a  careful  organization  extending  over  so  many  years  from  the 
earliest  age,  away  up  to  the  late  confirmation  age,  and  even  extend- 
ing to  the  post-confirmation  classes,  and  to  the  alumni  organizations 
of  which  we  have  heard.  And  just  as  I  would  congratulate  Liberal 
Judaism,  in  the  abstract,  if  I  may  congratulate  it,  on  the  possession 
of  so  fine  a  body  of  interpreters  and  ministers  as  I  see  before  me 
to-day,  and  as  I  have  seen  in  the  States,  so  I  would  venture  to  con- 
gratulate it  'on  this  admirable  development  of  religious  teaching, 
which  obviously  is  a  most  scientific  part  of  our  religious  life.  I 
shall  take  back  to  my  country  a  description  and  memory  of  what 
goes  on  here  as  regards  the  religious  teaching  and  the  religious 
classes,  and  I  earnestly  hope,  if  we  are  able  to  start  a  liberal  con- 
gregation in  England,  we  shall  be  able  to  copy,  with,  of  course,  due 
regard  to  different  conditions  and  circumstances,  something  of 
your  system  of  Sunday  or  Sabbath-School,  and  of  your  post-con- 
firmation classes  and  your  alumni  associations.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  remark,  with  regard  to  the  day  of  confirmation  which 
has  been  alluded  to  by  Eabbi  Landman  in  his  paper.  In  England 
practically  the  whole  of  confirmation  has  been  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  my  own  congregation,  or  the  reform  congregation  of 
which  I  spoke  last  night,  which  instituted  at  once  as  an  important 
feature  of  its  work  the  rite  and  practice  of  confirmation,  both  of 
boys  and  girls,  something  unheard  of  in  the  40Js,  when  our  syna- 
gogue was  established.  But  that  confirmation  ceremony  has  always, 
been  held,  either  on  the  Saturday  of  Shabouth  or  for  some  years 
upon  Sunday  afternoon  but  it  has  never  been  held  on  the  Festival 
itself,  although  there  have  been  some  opinions  expressed  from  time 
to  time  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  put  it  upon  that  day.  One 
reason  which  of  course  obtains  in  England,  which  does  not  obtain 
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in  this  country  for  holding  it  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  is  that  the 
custom  of  driving  on  the  Sabbath  or  'on  the  holidays,  is  not — well, 
is  not  frequent,  at  all  events  is  not  regarded  as  regularly  permitted 
even  by  the  reform  congregations.  And  it  was  found  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  young  girls  to  come  in  their  white  frocks  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  because  that  was  very  often  wet  and  they  be- 
came bedraggled.  Therefore  it  was  put  to  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
they  could  come  in  carriages.  Perhaps  you  might  not  think  it  out 
of  place  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  attended  confirmation  exercises  at 
Dr.  Krauskopf  s  temple  the  other  day,  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
service  in  a  great  many  ways.  One  was  by  the  extreme  patience 
and  reverence  of  the  congregation.  It  was  really  very  delightful 
to  see  such  perfect  reverence.  There  was  no  talking,  such  as  we 
sometimes  have,  even  in  synagogues  in  London.  But  I  use  the 
word  patience  in  a  somewhat  humorous  sense,  as  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sit  through  a  long  service  lasting  'over  three  hours.  What 
further  struck  me  about  the  service  was  this,  there  was  very  little 
of  Shabouth,  and  the  confirmation  exercises  seemed  to  entirely 
drive  out,  because  of  exigencies  of  time,  all  those  parts  of  the 
service  which  to  me  were  characteristic  of  the  Pentecostal  ceremony. 
Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  references  with 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  text  books.  First  of  all  as  re- 
gards the  post-biblical  text  books.  I  am  sure  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Myers  will  be  exceedingly  pleased  when  he  hears,  as  he  certainly 
shall  hear  from  me,  the  kindly  way  in  which  Dr.  Stolz  spoke  about 
his  book.  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  him  speak  so  well  of  it.  Mr. 
Myers  will  be  all  the  more  glad  to  hear  me,  because  he  is  in  bad 
health,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  encourage  him  in  the  work,  and 
perhaps  hearten  him  to  go  on  with  the  second  volume  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Myers  lias  had  no  means  of  professional  school  training  or  any 
large  measure  of  scholarship  or  learning,  but  has  had  very  great 
experience  in  religious  schools,  especially  in  schools  for  the  poor, 
and  therefore  he  came  equipped,  in  the  writing  of  that  book,  with 
very  special  knowledge.  And  I  am  glad  that  special  knowledge 
has  been  put  to  such  good  use.  I  feel  myself  we  still  do  have  a 
need,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Myers'  book,  and  in  spite  of  other  books  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  of  a  further  good  book  in  regard  to 
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post-biblical  history.  Although  Professor  Deutsch  stated  his  book 
will  not  be  directly  useful  for  Sabbath- Schools,  I  am  in  great  hopes, 
and  undoubtedly  it  will  be  very  useful  and  will  be  able  to  be  filtered 
down  for  Sabbath-School  use.  I  have  found  one  great  difficulty  on 
the  subject,  viz.,  that  so  much  of  the  post-biblical  history  seems  re- 
mote to  the  children  when  they  bring  it  before  them.  That  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  difficulties,  and  I  only  want  to  mention  that  diffi- 
culty because  it  is  possible  somebody  here  may  still  prepare  a  fur- 
ther text  book.  Again,  there  is  so  much  of  post-biblical  history, 
which  is  of  a  mournful  and  painful  kind;  the  story  of  persecution, 
the  story  of  exile,  and  of  horrors  w^hich  in  some  respects  seems  to 
be  unsuited  to  our  children;  that  is  what  has  been  put  before  me 
by  some  practical  teachers.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  has  come 
before  the  teachers  in  America.  Of  course,  the  ordinary  child, 
in  its  environment,  learns  necessarily  about  the  ordinary  things  of 
European  or  American  history,  and  he  grows  up,  as  Professor 
Deutsch  explains,  within  the  very  processes  of  his  environment. 
But  the  Jewish  history  seems  remote  to  him,  and  it  does  need  a 
particular  kind  of  scholar  which  I  do  not  think  as  yet  has  come 
forward  to  bring  it  properly  within  the  child's  needs. 

And  I  want  to  allude  to  the  question  'of  the  Bible.  I  hoped  that 
possibly  the  writer  of  the  last  paper,  Eabbi  Landman,  would  have 
said  something  as  to  how  in  the  religious  schools,  the  Bible  is  prac- 
tically taught  to  the  children.  We  have  found  in  England,  I  think. 
a  certain  difficulty  with  regard  to  teaching  the  Bible  from  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view,  I  myself  attempted  in  my  "Bible  for  Home 
Reading,"  to  give  some  sort  of  help  to  teachers  in  that  respect, 
but  io  tell  the  honest  truth,  as  I  look  back  on  the  book  so  far,  I 
don't  think  the  attempt  has  been  very  successful.  It  seems  to  me 
in  that  book  as  I  look  at  it  now  objectively,  as  if  written  by  some- 
body else,  I  rather  wonder  I  did  not  take  quite  decisive  lines;  I 
don't  know  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  I  don't  know  at  what  ago  it 
is  possible  to  touch  upon  questions  of  miracle,  the  questions  of  tbo 
less  uood  parts  of  the  Bible,  or  the  more  good  parts  of  the  Bible. 
To  some  extent  I  attempted  to  do  that  in  the  first  part  of  my  book, 
but  as  I  say,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  the 
results,  and  vet  I  confess  I  have  not  come  to  anv  definite  conelu- 
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sion  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  And  so  when  the  publishers 
asked  me,  as  reprints  have  been  demanded,,  whether  I  wanted  to 
revise  the  whole  book,  or  special  chapters,  I  answered  that  I  did 
not  want  to  do  so  for  the  very  reason  that  I  did  not  feel  I  was  fully 
prepared  yet  as  to  how  it  ought  and  should  be  revised. 

As  regards  religious  teaching  altogether  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  I  think  the  story  will  be  interesting  to  you  as  told  me  by 
a  dear  friend  in  England,  and  he  is  the  father  of  two  or  three,  I 
do  not  know  how  many,  children.  He  said :  "You  know  my  views 
are  practically  the  same  as  yours,  and  when  I  read  your  manifesto, 
J  find  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  you,  but  as  regards  my  children, 
I  should  not  like  to  teach  them  at  all  on  those  lines.  My  children 
.1  intend  to  teach  exactly  as  I  was  taught  myself."  "So  then,"  I 
said,  "You  mean  to  teach  your  children  what  you  do  not  yourself 
now  believe?"  He  said,  "Yes,  if  you  will  put  it  like  that,  I  do. 
T  think  on  the  whole  that  is  right,  and  the  only  possible  way  of 
approaching  and  dealing  with  the  subject."  I  ventured  to  join 
iepue  with  him,  so  much  so  that  in  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  I  began  another  book  (I  don;t  know  as  it  will  ever 
come  to  anything),  which  is  to  be  a  presentation  of  Judaism  from 
the  liberal  point  of  view  for  parents  and  children,  just  as  my  "Bible" 
is  supposed  to  be  a  presentation  of  the  Bible  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren. But  if  there  is  to  be  any  further  discussion,  !•  should  be  very 
glad,  and  very  interested,  to  know  how  you  practical  teachers,  you 
rabbis  who  superintend  and  teach  and  arrange  the  working  of  your 
Sunday  classes,  do  tackle  this  question;  that  is  to  say,  of  gradually 
bringing  the  children  to  the  presentation  of  liberal  Judaism  as  re- 
gards such  questions  as  the  miracles,  as  regards  such  questions  as 
inspiration,  and  such  parts  of  the  Bible  which  we  now  think  to  be 
not  inpired  at  all,  even  from  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view 
to  represent  the  low  level,  or  lower  level  of  culture  and  truth,  and 
also  with  regard  to  critical  questions.  That  would  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  me,  and  valuable  to  me,  to  report  to  my  friends  in  England. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  anything  that  I  can  use- 
fully say  to  you,  except  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  how  entirely 
I  agree  with  the  remarks  which  Eabbi  Landman  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prizes  in  religious  schools.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  prize? 
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which  still  go  on  in  our  religious  schools  in  London  are  extremely 
out  of  place.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have 'been  brought  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  some  distinguished  and  noble  rabbis,  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  whether  it  is  influence  or  not,  I  do  feel  in  the  reli- 
gious school  there  should  be  no  prizes,  that  is  to  say,  no  prizes  which 
are  in  any  sense  competitive  prizes.  A  prize  which  means  to  gain  a 
certain  number  of  marks,  a  certain  percentage,  that  is  all  very  well, 
but  a  prize  which  can  only  be  gained  by  some  one,  which  can  not 
be  gained  by  the  others,  it  seems  to  me  in  religious  schools  is  en- 
tirely out  of  place. 

I  do  not  know  as  you  wanted  me  to  say  anything  with  regard  to 
another  point,  and  that  is  this:  I  gather  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  while  sitting  here,  of  the  religious 
education  and  the  religious  schools,  you  are  especially  referring  to 
the  religious  education  of  members  of  liberal  synagogues,  and  that 
these  members  or  the  children  of  these  members,  belong  to  what  we 
may  call  well  to  do  or  fairly  well  to  do  classes ;  but  I  do  not  gather 
that  this  discussion  touches  the  education  of  the  very  poor.  My  own 
work  in  London,  so  far  as  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  question  of 
religious  education,  related  to  some  extent  with  the  education  of 
the  very  poor,  largely  of  the  Eussian  synagogues,  which  presents 
very  special  problems  to  us  in  London,  and  no  doubt  very  special 
problems  to  you  in  America  generally.  Our  conditions  of  course 
are  very  different  from  yours.  We  have  in  London,  for  instance, 
still  a  dual  system  of  school  education.  We  have  schools  which  we 
call  denominational  schools  or  voluntary  schools,  and  municipal 
schools.  Although  these  schools  are  maintained  partly  by  the  rate 
tax,  by  the  town,  and  partly  by  the  State,  and  both  are  under  strict 
inspection  as  regards  secular  instruction,  as  regards  religious  in- 
struction, denominational  schools  have  a  very  much  larger  measure 
of  freedom;  in  return  the  denominations  have  to  bear  certain  ex- 
1  discs  in  keeping  up  the  school.  There  is  a  very  large  party,  es- 
pecially the  great  reformist  party,  who  have  the  strongest  objection 
to  these  so-called  denominational  schools,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
they  may  before  very  long  be  entirely  swept  away,  but  at  present 
as  things  are,  in  the  denominational  schools  where  there  are  I  should 
think  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  Jewish  children,  time  is  still 
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allowed  and  allotted  for  the  special  Hebrew  and  religious  education, 
but  notwithstanding,  even  there,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  start 
extra  classes  after  school  hours.  In  the  state  schools  or  in  the  muni- 
cipal schools,  we  have  a  double  method  of  teaching  religion.  Reli- 
gion,  as  you  know,  is  not  excluded  from  the  municipal  schools.  In 
almost  all  municipal  schools,  a  certain  time  is  allowed  for  religious 
instruction,  for  there  is  a  very  strong  conscience  clause,  and  chil- 
dren need  not  go  to  listen,  if  they  desire,  the  first  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  in  those  schools  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
Jewish  children,  because,  as  you  know,  we  have  our  special  Ghetto 
quarter,  as  they  have  in  New  York,  in  those  schools  where  there  is 
80  or  90  per  cent,  of  Jewish  children,  a  special  curriculum  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  State  authorities  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Jews.  I  was  partly  responsible,  in  connection  with  the  Chief 
Rabbi,  for  drawing  up  this  curriculum,  and  it  is  now  largely  used  in 
these  schools.  The  instruction  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  has  to  be  of  an  undenominational  character,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Educational  Act  of  '70,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  reading 
of  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  and,  oddly,  Hebrew  is  allowed  to 
be  taught  as  a  language.  That  is  supposed  to  be  within  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Educational  Act.  But  where  the  special  code 
comes  in  is  this:  when  these  municipal  schools  were  established, 
certain  passages  from  the  Bible  were  chosen  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
and  to  be  epecially  studied  naturally  suitable  for  Christian  children 
and  selected  especially  from  the  Xew  Testament.  We  found  that 
even  those  passages  that  came  from  the  Old  Testament,  were  not 
the  most  suitable  for  Jewish  children  to  learn  by  heart,  and  so, 
with  the  assent  of  the  municipal  authorities,  we  have  introduced 
the  special  curriculum  by  which  the  Jewish  children  learn  other 
passages  more  suitable.  We  find  that  this  works  extremely  well 
and  that  a  certain  foundation  of  religious  education  is  thus  given 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  morning  to  a  very  large 
number  of  children,  larger  even  than  in  the  synagogue  schools. 
But  in  addition  to  that  we  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  chil- 
dren further  religious  instruction,  and  we  have,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Religious  Educational  Board,  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
belong  for  a  short  time.  We  have  clashes  twice  a  week  or  sometimes 
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only  once  a  week,  on  Sunday  mornings,  so  that  the  children  may 
get  further  religious  instruction.  These  classes  are  either  held 
on  Sunday  morning  from  ten  to  one,  or  they  are  held  for  two  hours 
Sunday  morning  or  one  hour  in  week  days.  It  is  found  better  to 
hold  them  on  Sunday  morning.  We  find  in  addition  to  these 
classes  which  are  held  by  the  Jewish  Eeligious  Educational  Board, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  boys,  not  the  girls,  go  to  the  Chedarim. 
Some  go  at  the  luncheon  hour,  others  will  go  even  before  the  school 
opens  and  others  go  in  the  evening. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  these  Chedarim  and  there 
are  certain  schools  which  can  no  longer  be  rightly  regarded  as  such, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  organized,  and  where  the  teaching  is 
conducted  according  to  more  or  less  modern  methods  in  fairly  thor- 
oughly equipped  buildings.  But  one  thing  I  find  necessary  in  the 
religious  teaching  of  all  this  large  number  of  children,  it  is  to  be, 
of  course,  conducted  wholly  and  strictly  on  orthodox  lines.  The 
Jewish  Eeligious  Education  Board,  as  regards  instruction,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of, the  Chief  Eabbi,  according  to  its  constitu- 
tion, and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  instruction  is  devoted  to 
Hebrew.  The  consequence  is  the  amount  of  ethical  instruction  and 
Biblical  history  is  not  very  large.  And  when  people  protest,  as 
they  do  to  me  in  England,  on  Liberal  Judaism,  that  it  means  often 
neglect  of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  .  .  I  am  bound  to  reply  to  them, 
if  it  does  mean  sometimes  neglect  of  Hebrew,  it  also  means  increased 
time  and  opportunity  for  ethical,  religious  and  historical  knowledge. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Union  Prayer  Book,  Volumes  I  and  II. 

Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service. 

Week  Day  Service. 

Service  for  House  of  Mourning. 

Evening  Service  for  Week  Day  and  Sabbath  (For  Field  Secretary's 
Use). 

Union  Hymnal. 

*Year  Books,  Volumes  I  to  XIX. 
*Index  of  Year  Books. 

The  Union  Haggadah  for  Passover  Eve. 
*Set  of  Holiday,  Sermons. 

Sermons  by  American  Eabbis. 

*  Views  on  the  Synod. 

REPRINTS. 

*  Aspects  of  Theology  of  Reformed  Judaism,  by  Prof.  Max  L.  Mar- 

golis. 

*Rashi,  by  Prof.  M.  Schloessinger. 

*The  Sabbath  Commission,  by  Dr.  J.  A^oorsanger. 

*Assyriology  in  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler. 

*Report  of  Committee  on  Relation  between  Rabbi  and  Congrega- 
tion, by  Dr.  D.  Philipson. 

*  Funeral  Agenda,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz. 
*Gabriel  Riesser,  by  Prof.  G.  Deutsch. 

*  Samuel  Holdheim,  by  Dr.  David  Philipson. 

*A  Plan  for  Co-operative  Work  in  Collecting  Material  for  Ency- 
clopedic Studies  in  Jewish  History  and  Literature  and  Supple- 
mentary Explanations,  by  Prof.  G.  Deutsch. , 

^Reform  Movement  as  Reflected  in  Neo-Hebraic  Literature,  by 
Rabbi  Max  Raisin. 

-Why  the  Bible  Should  not  be  Read  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Com- 
mittee on  Church  and  State. 
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*The  Origin  and  Function  of  Ceremonies  in  Judaism,  by  Dr.  K. 

Kohler. 

*Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto,  by  Rabbi  Isaac  Landman. 
*  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  by  Rabbi  Max.  Heller. 
*The  Significance  of  the  Bible  for  Reform  Judaism  in  the  Light 

of  Modern  Scientific  Research,  by  Dr.  Julian  Morgenstern. 
*Crescas  and  Spinoza,  by  Prof.  David  Neumark. 

TRACTS. 

*I.    What  Do  Jews  Believe?  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Enelow. 
*II.    The  Jew  in  America,  by  Dr.  David  Philipson. 

(Those  publications  marked  (*)  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
upon  application  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.) 

TRAVELING  LIBRARY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 
(Applications  for  the  USQ  of  this  Library  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Chairman,  Rabbi  Wm.  8.  Friedman,  LL.D.) 

1.  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,  The — Account  of  the  Minor  Case 

against  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Moral  Education,  by  Edw.  Howard  Griggs. 

3.  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  The,  by  Felix  Adler. 

4.  Religious   Freedom   in  American   Education,  by  Jos.   Henry 

Crooke. 

5.  Religious  Liberty  in  the  United  States,  by  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

6.  Roger  Williams,  the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty,  by  Oscar  S. 

Straus. 

7.  Reply  to  Justice  Brewer,  by  Isaac  Hassler. 


THE  BLOCK   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   40   E.   Fourteenth   Street, 
New  York  City,  has  exclusive  charge  of  the  sale  of  the  Publi- 
cations of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 
CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS* 


ARTICLE  I.— NAME. 

This  organization v  shall  be  known  as  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis. 

ARTICLE  II.— OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be,  to  foster  a  feeling  of 
association  and  brotherhood  among  the  Rabbis  and  other  Jewish 
scholars  of  America,  to  advance  the  cause  of  Jewish  learning,  to 
encourage  all  efforts  toward  the  propagation  of  the  teachings  of 
Judaism,  and  to  make  provision  for  such  worthy  colleagues,  as  ow- 
ing to  advanced  age  or  other  cause,  are  prevented  from  following 
their  calling. 

ARTICLE  III.— MEMBERSHIP. 

SECTION  1.  Professors  of  rabbinical  seminaries,  active  and  re- 
tired rabbis  who  are  graduates  of  a  rabbinical  seminary,  and  min- 
isters, not  graduates  of  a  rabbinical  seminary,  who  have  been  for 
five  years  in  the  ministry  and  three  consecutive  years  been  per- 
forming the  functions  of  a  rabbi  in  one  and  the  same  congrega- 
tion shall  be  eligible  to  membership.  All  applications  for  mem- 
bership shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  Board.*1 

SEC.  2.     Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  Conference 
when  unanimously  proposed  by  the  Executive  Board. 
ARTICLE  IV.— DUKS. 

SECTION  1.  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  be  five  dollars, 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  2.  These  dues  shall  entitle  the  members  to  a  copy  of  all 
publications  of  the  Association. 


"Adopted  at  Milwaukee,  v.     Year  Book  1896,  p.  71. 
1     year  IJook  XIX  p.  ur».  XX.  p.  ill.  Ui. 
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SKC.  -').  Oiic-lijiir  <f  the  ;innii;il  dues  collected  shall  he  pail 
into  a  fund  called  "The  Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference,"  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund  for  the  assist- 
ance of  any  deserving  or  properly  qualified  Rabbi  who  has  been  in 
service  in  America  at  least  five  years,  or  his  family.*" 

SEC.  4.  Any  member  in  arrears  for  two  years'  dues,  shall  be 
suspended  by  the  Executive  Board,  and  may  be  reinstated  at  any 
future  time  by  the  Executive  Board  upon  payment  of  all  arrears. 
Notification  of  suspension  shall  be  sent  to  the  suspended  member 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

SEC.  5.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  it  may  be  deemed  proper, 
the  Kxecutive  Board  may  remit  some  or  all  the  dues  of  a  -member. 
ARTICLE  V.— EXPULSION. 

SECTION  1.  When  any  member  of  this  Conference,  by  public  or 
private  conduct,  has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  membership,  the 
Executive  Board  shall  make  thorough  investigation  of  the  charges, 
giving  the  accused  ample  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  if  the 
charges  are  found  true,  Shall  expel  said  member  from  the  Con- 
ference. 

SEC.  2.  ISTo  expulsion  shall  be  made  unless  eight  (8)  or  more 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  vote  for  the  same. 

SEC.  3.  An  expelled  member  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Executive  Board  to  the  Conference  at  its  reg- 
ular annual  meeting,  and  the  session  at  which  such  appeal  is  heard 
shall  be  executive. 

ARTICLE  VL— OFFICERS. 

SKCTION  1.  The  officers  of  this  Conference  shall  be  a  President 
a  Vice- President,  Recording  Secretary,  corresponding  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  who,  with  the  addition  of  eleven*1  executive  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board. 

SEC.  2.  There  shall  be  three  Trustees  who  shall  have  charge  of 
the  moneys  in  the  "Relief  Fund  of  the  Conference,"  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  same. 

SEC.  3.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  have  been  elected,  pro- 


-   Milwaukee  Year  Book,  p.  76. 

1   Year  Book  XIV,  p.  163.  XVI  p.  lii)  and  XVII   p.  70. 
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vided,  however,  that  no  member  shall  be  eligible  to  the  presidency 
for  more  than  two  successive  terms.*2 

ARTICLE  VII.— MEETINGS. 

SECTION  1.  This  Association  shall  meet  annually  in  general 
Conference  in  the  month  of  July,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
previous  Conference  or  its  Executive  Board  shall  decide. 

SEC.  2.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  annual  meeting 
shall  be  mailed  to  all  members,  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— AMENDMENTS. 

SKCTIOX  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  submit- 
ted in  writing  to  be  presented  before  the  Convention  in  one  year 
and  acted  upon  at  the  next  Annual  Convention. 

SEC.  2.  The  Executive  Board  shall  give  notice  of  proposed 
amendments  to  each  member  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  annual 
meeting. 

SEC.  3.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual 
meeting  shall  be  necessary  to  adopt  any  such  proposed  amendment. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE  I. — DUTIES  or  OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

SECTION  1.  The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  perform  the 
duties  usually  incumbent  upon  such  officers.  They  shall  submit 
annually  to  tin-  (YriViem e  a  report  in  writing,  of  their  official 
transactions  in  the  past  year. 

SEC.  2.  The  Treasurer  and  Trustees  of  the  Relief  Fund  shall 
give  bonds  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive 
Board.  No  moneys  of  the  Conference  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
Treasurer  except  per  vouchers  drawn  by  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary and  signed  by  the  President. 

SEC.  3.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Board : 

a.  To  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conference  during  ad- 
journment. 


*2y.  Year  Book     XII,  p.  97  and  XIII  p.  101. 
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b.  To  arrange  a  specified  program  for  the  work  of  cadi  inert  ini: 
and  to  send  same  to  each  member  of  tin-  ( 'milVrnitv  a  I   lea-: 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  annual  meeting. 

c.  To  publish  in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  time  for  distribution  ai 
the  annual  meeting,  a  Year  Book,  containing  a  full  report  of  the 
t ransactions   of   the   preceding   convention    together     with     papers 
read  and  addresses  made  or  abstracts  of  the  same. 

SEC.  4.  Notice  of  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board  and  of  the 
business  to  be  brought  up  at  such  meetings,  shall  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  Board  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meetings  take 
place,  and  every  member  of  the  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  and  record  his  vote  by  correspondence.  No  im- 
portant matter  shall  be  decided  in  the  Executive  Board  except  by 
majority  vote  of  all  its  members,  expressed  either  in  person  or  in 
writing.  Five  members  of  the  Executive  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quo fiim  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

S  Kr.  5.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  Board  after  adjournment  of 
the  Conference  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  for  the  unexpired  term 
until  the  next  election. 

AETICLE  II. — TEMPORARY  COMMITTEES. 

SECTION  I.*1  The  President  shall  at  the  opening  of  each  con- 
vention of  the  Conference  appoint  the  following  temporar}^  com- 
mittees : 

1.  Committee  on  President's  Message. 

2.  Committee  on  Eesolutions. 

3.  Committee  on  Nominations. 

4.  Auditing  Committee. 

SEC.  3.  The  Committee  on  President's  Message  shall  take 
cl large  of  the  same  and  shall  report  on  any  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendation contained  therein. 

Si:c.  3.  The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  shall  take  charge  of 
all  resolutions  offered  at  the  convention,  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
and  report  upon  the  same  before  final  adjournment. 

SEC.  4.*2  The  Committee  on  Nominations  shall  submit  a  list 
of  names  to  be  voted  on  at  the  concluding  session  of  each  conven- 


"  Year  Book  XVI,  p.  71,  Year  Book  XVII  p.  63,  Year  Book  XVIII,  130. 
*2  Year  Book  XVI,  p.  71,  Year  Book  XVII,  p.  64. 
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tion  for  all  officers  specified  in  Article  VI.,  Section  1,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

SKC.  .">.  The  Auditing  Committee  shall  examine  the  Treasurer's 
report  and  the  financial  report  of  all  committees  handling  moneys 
of  and  by  authority  of  the  Conference,  and  shall  report  thereon. 

ARTICLE  III.— STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

SECTION  I.*1     The  President  shall  appoint  the  following  com- 
mittees and  such  other  standing  committees  as  may  he  found  neces- 
sary by  the  Conference  from  time  to  time: 
1.     Committee  on  Publication, 
•w.     Committee  on  Finance. 

3.  Committee  on  Investment. 

4.  Committee  on  Relations  of  Church  and  State. 
T>.     Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History. 

6.  Curators  of  Archives. 

7.  Committee  on  Religious  Schools. 

8.  Trustees  of  Ministers'  Fund. 
!».  Committee  on  Card  Index. 

10.  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union. 

11.  Committee  on  Tracts. 

1'^.     Committee  on  Lyceum  Bureau. 

SEC.  2.*~  The  Committee  on  Publication  shall  have  charge  of 
all  publications  of  the  Conference  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Board,  excepting  the  Year  Book.  It  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Kxi'ciitive  Board  whenever  requested  to  do  so. 

SEC.  3.*3  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  consist  of  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Conference  as  Chairman  and  two 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  To  it  shall  be  referred  all 
recommendations  of  appropriation  of  money,  upon  which  it  shall 
report  to  the  Conference  if  in  session,  otherwise  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  It  shall  submit  to  the  Conference  at  its  annual  con- 
vention a  complete  report  of  the  finances  of  the  Conference.  It 
shall  submit  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  fall  meeting  a 
financial  report  and  a  budget  for  the  year. 


'  Vc:u-   Honk  XVI.  ]>.  71.  Year  Book  XVII.  p.  (»:i.  XV 111  130. 

r  I'.ook  XX.  p.   147. 
Sear  I'.onk  XVI II..  p.  12!). 
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SEC.  4.*1  The  Committee  on  Investments,  of  which  the  Treas- 
urer shall  be  a  member,  shall  invest  all  funds  of  the  Conference, 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  shall 
present  to  the  Conference  at  its  annual  convention  a  complete  re- 
port of  investments,  duly  audited. 

SEC.  5.*2  The  Committee  on  Relations  of  Church  and  State 
shall  report  on  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  in  our 
country  and  shall  collect  literary  material  helpful  toward  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  those  rights. 

SEC.  6*3  The  Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History  shall  re- 
port to  each  convention  of  the  Conference  on  all  important  matters 
of  Jewish  interest  which  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

SEC.  7.*4  The  Curators  of  the  Archives  shall,  for  permanent 
safe  keeping  in  the  appointed  place  of  deposit,  take  charge  of  all 
papers,  books  and  documents  of  the  Conference,  to  be  preserved, 
and  shall  prepare  for  ready  reference  an  index  record  of  the  same. 

SEC.  8.*5  The  Committee  on  Religious  Schools  shall  consider 
and  report  on  questions  submitted  to  the  Conference  relating  to 
religious  education. 

SEC.  9.*6  The  Committee  on  Card  Index  shall  gather  all  data 
of  historic  interest  from  current  periodicals  and  newly  published 
books  and  record  them  under  proper  captions  on  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged cards  which  shall  be  preserved  in  a  place  designated  by  this 
Conference.  This  committee  shall  .uTadually  extend  its  work  to 
the  historical  data  contained  in  old  periodicals  and  works  of  his- 
tory.. 

Si:c.  10.  The  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union  shall 
pit  her  and  collate  statistics  relating  to  congregational  activities 
outside  the  pulpit  and  religious  school,  devise  and  recommend  wavs 
and  means  of  emphasizing  the  central  character  of  the  congregation 
in  the  scheme  of  Jewish  life  and  suggest  measures  that  shall  make 
for  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Synagogue. 


1  Year  Book  XVT,  p.  71;   XVII,  p.  64,  XVIII  p.   130. 

2  Year  Book  XVI,  p.  71;   XVII,  64. 

;  Year  Book  XVI,  p.  71;  XVII.  p.  64. 
4  Year  Book  XVI,  p.  72;  XVII,  p.  64. 
•  Year  Book  XVI,  p.  72;  XVII.  p.  64. 
°  Year  Book  XVII,  p.  64. 
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ARTICLE  IV.— QUORUM. 

Twenty-one  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE  V. — OKDKI;  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Secretary's   Report   of  the   transactions   of   the   Executive 
Board,  including  the  full  proceedings  of  its  last  meeting. 

3.  Program  of  business  for  the  daily  sessions. 

4.  Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Report  of  President. 

6.  Reports  of  other  officers. 

7.  Offering  of  Resolutions. 

8.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

9.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

10.  Reading  of  Papers. 

11.  Unfinished  Business. 

12.  New  Business. 

13.  Election  of  Officers. 

14.  Sketch  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference. 

ARTICLE  VI.— AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  altered  by  a  two- thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
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PROGRAM  OF 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  JUNE  30-JULY  6,  1911 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  30. 

Opening  Prayer  .  .  . Rabbi  \V.  S.  Friedman 

Sabbath  Service   Rabbi  L.  J.  Rothstein 

Address  of  Welcome Rabbi  I.  L.   I'vpins 

Response  and  Conference  Lecture   Rabbi  S.  Schulman 

Benediction   Rabbi  I.  Aaron 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  JULY  1. 

Opening  Prayer   Rabbi  .F.   ( 'olui 

Sabbath  Service   Rabbi  M.  Merritt 

Conference  Sermon   Rabbi  M.  J.   ( i  Hes 

Benediction   Rabbi  J.  Feuerlicht 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  JULY  •>. 

Prayer   Rabbi  D.  Marx 

Roll  Call. 

Message  of  the  President   Rabbi  Max.  Heller 

Reports : 

Corresponding  Secretary    Rabbi   E.    Friscli 

Recording  Secretary Rabbi  J.  Morgenstern 

Treasurer    Rabbi  M.   J.   Gries 

Solicitation  Committee  . . . Rabbi  J.  Morgenstern 

Paper:  "Ludwig  Philippson,  in  honor  of  the  Centenary 

of  His  Birth," Rabbi  J.  S.  Kornfeld 

Discussion   .  ...Rabbi  M.   Silber 
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S i - NDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Reports : 

Publication  Committee  Rabbi  A.  Guttmacher 

Finance   Rabbi  E.   Frisch 

Investments   Rabbi  I.  E.  Marcuson 

Pulpit  Bureau    Rabbi   H.   Cohen 

Social  and  Religious  Union   Rabbi  H.  Weiss 

Conversion    Certificate    Rabbi    i)    Philip^on 

Paper:     "The  Basis  of  Membership  in  the  American 

Synagogue" Pabhi    Louis    Witt 

Discussion    Rabbi   L.   M.    Franklin 

SUNDAY  EVENING. 

Round  Table: 

"The  Synagog  and   Social  Service" 

Rabbi   S.  H.   Goldenson,  Leader. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  .ITLY  3. 

Prayer    Rabbi  J.   Singer 

Report- : 

Arbitration  Committee   Rabbi  J.   Stolz 

Contemporaneous  History Rabbi  G.  Dentsdi 

Memorial  Service  in  Memory  of  Professor  l-'.n'iraim  Feldman. 

Paper: 

"Leopold  Loew,  in  Honor  of  the  Centenary  of  His  Birth'" 

Rabbi  Julius  Rappaport 

M  O  X  DA  V    A  FT  1 : 1 { N OON . 

Report- : 

Responsa    Rabbi   (i.   Dcutsdi 

Synagogal  Music    Rabbi   IT.  II.   Mayer 

Lyceum  Bureau Rabbi  L.  M.  Franklin 

Systematic  Theology    Rabbi    S.    Schulmaii 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  4. 

Prayer    Rabbi    I).    LH'kowitx 

National  Anthem. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Church  and  Slate,  Rabbi  \V.  S.   Friedman 

maiGious  EDUCATION   DAY   IM,MM;I{.\.M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Religious  Kdm-at  ion .  .  .Rabbi  M.  J.  dries 
Paper:      "The   Harvest   Service'" Rabbi    i).    Phiiipsnii 

TUESDAY  AFTKUXOOX. 

RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION'     DAY     1'K'OciKA  M      (  t'OXTI  X  I'F.D  )  . 

Address:     "Correspondence  School  for  Jewish  Teachers" 

Rabbi   H.   Berknwit/ 
Paper:    "The  Problem  of  Ethical  Instruction  in  Puhlic 

Schools"   Rabbi  T.   Schanl'arher 

Discussion    Iialthi  M.  Zielonka 

Report  Concerning  Religious  Education  Exhibit. Rabbi  M.  J.  (Jrie< 
Paper:     "Sabbath-school  Work  for  High  School  Pupils" 

Rabbi  L.  M.  Franklin 

Report  of  Text-Book  Commission Rabbi  M.  J.   Cries 

Round  Table :    "Interesting  Features  of  the  Year's  Work." 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  .">. 

Prayer    Rabbi    (J.    Fox 

Reports : 

Sermonic  Literature    Rabbi   S.   Hirschberu 

Minister's  Handbook Rabbi  M.  H.  Harris 

Tracts    Rabbi  M.   Heller 

Personal  Prayers   Rabbi  H.  Berkowitx 

WEDNESDAY  AFTKKXOON. 

(Session  in  Temple.  Minneapolis). 
Paper:     "Some  Aspects  of  Jewish   Apologetics" 

Rabbi  M.  C.  Currick 
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Reports : 

Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinquents .  Rabbi  J.,  S.  Kornfeld 

Civil  and  Religious  Marriage  Laws Rabbi  E.  Frisch 

Summer  Services   Rabbi  G.  Zepin 

Week-Day  Service   Rabbi  H.  G.  Enelow 

Synagog  and   Labor Rabbi    S.    Foster 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

(Session  at  Commercial  Club,  Minneapolis). 
Paper :    "Leopold  Stein,  in  Honor  of  the  Centenary  of 

His  Birth" Rabbi  H.  W.  Ettelson 

Round  Tables  on  "Helpful  Books  of  the  Year." 

Drews'  "The  Christ  Myth" Rabbi  S.  N.  Deinard,  Leader 

Jane  Addams'  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House" 

Rabbi  E.  Mannheimer,  Leader 
Eschelbacher's  "Das  Judentum  und  das  Wesen  des 

Christentums" Rabbi  J.  Rauch,  Leader 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY  6. 

Prayer   Rabbi  H.  Rosenwasser 

Reports : 

Co-operation  in  Emergency   Rabbi  M.  Heller 

Memorial  Resolutions   Rabbi  G.  Deutsch 

P.ible   Fund    Rabbi   D.   Philipson 

Prayer  Book  Revision  .  .  . Rabbi  J.  Stolz 

Auditing  Committee   Rabbi  G.  Zepin 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions  Contained  in  Rabbi 

Schanfarber's  Paper   Rabbi  S.  Schulman 

President's  Message Rabbi  J.  Stolz 

Resolution?    Rabbi  H.  Berkowitz 

Thanks Rabbi  I.   Aaron 

Nominations    Rabbi  D.   Marx 

Election  of  Officers. 

rinsing  Prayer  and  Benediction   Rabbi  G.  Dentsoh 

Adjournment. 


Proceedings  ol  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS 

Held  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  30  to  July  6,  1911 


The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Conference  was 
opened  Friday,  June  30,  1911,  at  8:00  p.  m.»  with  divine  services 
at  the  Temple  of  Mt.  Zion  Hebrew  Congregation.  The  invocation 
was  spoken  by  Eabbi  Win.  S.  Friedman.  The  Sabbath  eve  ser- 
vice was  read  by  Eabbi  Leonard  J.  Kothstein.  Rabbi  I.  L.  Rypins, 
of  Mt.  Zion  Hebrew  Congregation  of  St.  Paul,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  welcome: 

"Ulcssed  are  they  icho  come  in  the  name  of  God,  we  bless  you  from  (lie 
house  of  God." 

JtltETHREN,  MEMBER®  OF  THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
AMKKICAN  RABBIS.  "From  far  and  near  you  have  come  to  this  our 
Saintly  City;  and  we  bid  you  a  most  hearty  welcome.  Our  heart  and 
our  homes  are  open  to  receive  you.  We  rejoice  to  have  you  assemble  in 
Temple  Mt.  Zion.  Your  presence  and  your  deliberation  will  accentuate 
anew  the  Prophet's  word:  "For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law." 

Brethren  and'  Colleagues,  your  assemblage  in  our  midst  will  serve  to 
strengthen  our  loyalty  for  and  our  enthusiasm  in  Israel's  Mission;  and 
your  counsel  and  wisdom  will  bring  home  to  us  the  lofty  purpose  and  high 
ideal  of  the  American  Rabbinate. 

The  modern  Jew  needs  soul  illumination  on  Israel's  message  of  life's 
spiritual  meeting;  and  we  know  that  you,  disciples  and  teachers  of  old, 
yet  ever  new  Judaism  will  bring  to  us  this  quickening  and  enheartening 
inspiration.  Therefore  thrice  welcome  to  you. 

IJ^y  IJ^n^fcs  nifT1  Oyj  TPl  ^ay  the  beauty  of  our  God — the  beauty 
of  Harmony  and  the  beauty  of  Holiness  rest  upon  you;  and  may  He  bless 
the  work  you  intend. 

And  as  your  coming  gladdens  and  inspires  us,  so  may  your  going  endow 
us  with  a  better  knowledge  and  a  larger  hope  in  the  great  and  good  'cause 
which  has  brought  us  together. 

The  response  to  this  welcome  and  the  Conference  Lecture  were 
delivered  by  the  vice-president,  Rabbi  Samuel  Schulman. 
The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rabbi  Israel  Aaron. 
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Divine  services  on  Saturda}^  morning.,  July  1st,  were  likewise 
held  in  the  Temple.  The  opening  prayer  was  delivered  by  Rabbi 
Frederick  Colin.  The  service  for  Sabbath  morning  was  read  by 
Rabbi  Max.  J.  Merritt.  The  Conference  Sermon  was  preached  by 
Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries  (cf.  Appendix  B.)  The  benediction  \\as 
pronounced  by  Rabbi  ,hu-o!)  Fouerliclit. 

SIXDAY  MORNING,  JULY  2,  1911. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  :00  a.  m.  by  President 
Heller. 

Rabbi  David  Marx  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

During  the  convention  the  following  forty-six  members  re- 
sponded to  the  roll  call : 

Aaron.    Israel,  Buffalo,  X.   Y. 

Alexander.   David,  loledo,  O. 

Berkowitz.   Henry,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Colin.    Frederick.   Omaha,    Xeb. 

Curriek,  Max  C..  Erie,  Pa. 

Deinard.   Samuel    X..   .Minneapolis,   .Minn. 

Deutseh,  G.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Ettelson,  Harry  W,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Feuerlicht,  Jacob,  Chicago,  111. 

Foster,  Solomon,  Newark,  X.  J. 

Fox.  <;.  (iroroe.   Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Franklin,  Leo  M.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Freund,  Charles  J.,  Salt   Lake  City.  Utah. 

Friedman.    Win.   S..    Denver,   Col. 

FrisHi.    Kphraim.    Pine    Bluff,   Ark. 

Coldrn-<m.   Samuel    11..   Albany,   X.   Y. 

(iri«->.   MUM'S  J.,  (  h-veland,  O. 

Heller.   Maximillian.   Xe\\    Orleans,  La. 

Hirshberg.   Samuel.   Chicago,   111. 

Kornfeld.   .Joseph    S.,   Columbus,   O. 

l.'efkovits.   Maurice.   Duluth.  Minn. 

Lefkowitx.   David.   Dayton,  O. 

Lcvi.  Charles  S..   Peoria,  111. 

Levy,   Abraham   K.,   Chicago,   111. 

Mannheimer.    Kugciie.    Des    Moines,    la. 

Marcii-on.    Isaac    F..    Charleston,   S.   C. 

Marx.    Da\  id.    Atlanta,   Ga. 

Mayer.    Harry    II..    Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Merritt.    Max   J.,    Kvansville,    hid. 

Moi^cM>lrni.  .Julian.   Cincinnati,  0. 

IMiilipson.    David.  (  incinnati,  0. 
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Rappaport,   Julius,    Chicago,    111. 

IJ.iiicli.  -Joseph,  Sioux  City,    la. 

Itoseiian.  \\'ni..  Haltimore,  Md. 

Rosenwasser,  Herman,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Rothstein,  Leonard  J.,  Alexandria,  La. 

IJypins,    Isaac    1,.,   St.    Paul.    Minn. 

Schanfarber,  Tobias,  Chicago,  111. 

Schulman,  Samuel.   New   York  City. 

Silber,  Mendel,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Singer,  Jacob,  York,  Pa. 

Stol/.  Joseph,  Chicago,  111. 

Witt,   Louis,  Little   Rock,  Ark. 

Zepin,   George,   Cincinnati,   (). 

Zielonka,  Martin,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

During  the  Convention.,  communications  and  greetings  were  re- 
ceived from  Rabbis  Henry  Barnstein,  Henry  Englander,  Adolph 
(Juttmacher,  Jacob  H.  Kaplan,  Jacob  Klein,  Isidore  Lcwinthal, 
Marcus  Salzman,  Nathan  Stern,  and  Loepold  Wintrier  and  from 
Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  and  Hon.  Simon  Wolf. 

Upon  motion  the  President  was  instructed  to  reply  to  the  cable 
of  Mr.  Montefiore. 

The  message  of  the  president,  Eabbi  Max.  Heller,  was  then  read 
(cf.  Appendix  A.),  and  on  motion  was  received  with  thanks  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  President's  Message. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rabbi  Ephraim 
Frisch,  was  presented. 

15KPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

(JKNTLKMEN:  Your  Corresponding  Secretary  begs  leave  to  report  that 
he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  If 
there  were  any  shortcomings,  this  was  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  this  office  has  so  multiplied  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  handle  it  adequately  without  the  help  of  a 
permanent  clerk. 

Three  communications  were  sent  to  each  of  our  members  during  tin- 
year  and  four  special  letters  to  Chairmen  of  Committees.  Four  abstracts 
were  sent  to  the  Jewish  newspapers  and  two  articles  dealing  with  the 
Tract  and  Relief  Funds  written  for  them. 

Sear  P.ooks.  Tracts,  and  Reprints  were  distributed  gratis  upon  reque-t. 
in  addition  to  our  usual  mailing  list.  Among  the  requests  for  free  liter- 
ature granted  may  be  mentioned  as  of  special  interest  those  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  of  Allegheny.  Pa.,  and  of  Tufts  College 
Medford,  Mass.;  also  those  of  the  Sandusky.  ().,  Jewish  community  air! 
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of  the  Jewish  Ladies  Aid  Society,  Braddbek,  Pa.,  both  for  self-instruction, 
and  of  Isaac  Jacobs,  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  propaganda  purposes 
within  the  Jewish  camp.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet,  "Why  the  Bible  Should 
Not  Be  Read  in  the  Public-Schools,"  were  sent  to  the  ir.emleis  of  t'.e 
School  Boird  of  Toledo,  O.,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  where 
they  were  then  needed.  317  Prayer  Books  were  distributed  free  among  ten 
penal  and  eleemosynary  institutions. 

Contributions  to  the  Relief  and  Tract  Funds,  a  new  department  of  this 
office,  were  promptly  asknowledged'  and  recorded. 

Your  Secretary  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  condi- 
tions which  need  remedying: 

1.  The  duties  of  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secret .iry  are  becoming 
too  burdensome  and  exnausting  for  one  man  to  perform  without  the  aid 
of  a  permanent  clerk.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Conference  has  broadened 
the  field  of  its  endeavors  enormously  and  the  new  duties  resultant  have 
practically  all  been  added  to  the  Secretary's  office.  He  has  to  keep  in 
touch  with  32  Committees,  with  all  the  members,  with  the  editors  of 
the  Year  Book,  with  our  Book  Agents,  with  the  President,  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Recording  Secretary.  He  has  charge  of  free  distributions  of  our 
literature  and  must  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Tract  and  Relief  Funds 
receipts.  These  and  a  host  of  other  lesser  duties  can  not  be  discharged 
on  the  allowance  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  now  permitted  him  -which. 
be  it  remembered,  must  cover  postage,  stationery,  expressage  and  sundry 
other  expenses  as  well  as  stenographic  charges.  That  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  this  season,  like  his  predecessors  in  former  years,  got  along  on 
less  than  this  sum  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  much  menial  clerical 
labor  with  his  own  hands  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  personal  and  con- 
gregational duties.  Under  the  present  conditions  he  has  to  go  down  town 
to  find  a  stenographer,  taking  his  chance  at  finding  the  stenographer 
bii<y.  He  lias  to  dictate  every  word  because  the  stenographer  is  not  con- 
versant with  the  affairs  of  the  office.  The  present  system  is  not  only  vex- 
atious to  Ilie  Secretary:  it  is  in  addition  by  no  means  economical.  $205 
was  .-.pent  this  yen-  for  stenographic  services,  for  addressing,  .handling, 
etc..  by  the  Secretary  and  by  Committees  on  work  that  could  have  been 
done  just  as  well  by  a  permanent  clerk.  The  difficulties  enumerated  are 
rccentnated  by  the  change  of  Secretaries  every  two  years  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  last  administration,  every  year.  Confusion  is  thus  worse  con- 
founded. It  takes  the  new  Secretary  three  or  four  months  to  become 
familiar  with  his  duties.  The  public  and  even  our  membership  does  not 
know  who  i-  Secretary  and  people  are  still  addressing  their  letters  and 
their  bills  to  former  Secretaries.  In  short  the  machinery  of  this  office 
i-  no  longer  eijual  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

Your  Secretary  therefore  recommends  (a)  that  the  office  of  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  be  made  a  permanent  one  (b)  that  the  allowance  for 
otlice  expen-e-  lie  increased  so  as  to  admit  of  the  engaging  of  a  permanent 
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clerk  or  at  least  of  regularly  recurring  clerical  services;  or,  as  an  alter- 
native for  the  latter,  that  some  of  the  duties,  like  the  handling  of  Tract 
and  Relief  Funds  receipts,  be  transferred  from  his  office  to  that  of  the 
Treasurer  or  some  other  appropriate  office. 

2.  There  is  too  much  delay  in  getting  out  the  Year   Book,  a   ciivmn 
stance   which   paralyzes   the   activities   of   Officers   and   Committees.      This 
evil    is  due  in   part  to  the  failure  of  Chairmen   to  hand  in   enough  type- 
written copies  of  their   reports,  and  of  writers  of  papers   and   leaders  of 
discussion  to  hand  in  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  their  material  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Conference;    and  also  to   dilatoriness  in  reading  proofs 
and  returning  the  same  to  the  Editors;   in  part  to  the  inexcusable  failure 
to   acknowledge   Committee  appointments   and   other   communications   from 
the  Secretary  by  our  members.      Four  copies  of  all   papers  to  be   printed 
are  needed  by  the  Secretary  and  Editors. 

3.  Committee  work  for  the  most  part  seems  to  be  hastily  and  therefore 
poorly  done  and  sometimes  not  done  at  all.     This  is  due  to  the  late  appear- 
ance of  the  Year  Book,  the  dulling  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  some  Chairmen  and,  most  of  all,  the  indifference  or  carelessness  of 
the  large  majority  of  our  members.     Your  .Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that 
many  of  our  members  are  not  moved  by  a  high  enough  spirit  of  service 
in  their   relation   towards   the   Conference,   whether  the   test   be   tasks   en- 
trusted to  them  for  performance  or  attendance  at  the  Conference. 

Your  Secretary  is  glad  to  turn  from  blame  to  praise  and  to  say  that 
his  experience  with  the  Officers  of  the  Conference  was  most  delightful. 
He  also  desires  to  state  that  he  is  highly  pleased  with  the  uniform  court- 
esy, efficiency  and  helpfulness  of  our  Book  Agents,  the  Blocii  Publishing  Co. 

The  following  109  Vouchers  amounting  to  $2,336.79  have  been  issued 
by  me  from  July  5th,  1910  to  June,  1911,  inclusive.  These  include  Vouch- 
ers Nos.  963  to  978  inclusive,  issued  since  June  10th,  which  are  not  noted 
in  the  Treasurer's  Annual  Eeport,  as  our  Fiscal  year  ends  on  that  <1  ile. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  include  Voucher  No.  868  issued  by  my  pre- 
decessor before  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office. 

1010  Voucher  No. 

July      5,     869  Young  Israel,  Year  Book,   reprints,   etc $1,197.36 

870  Julian  Morgenstern   account  Charlevoix  Conference  18.05 

871  Publishers    Printing    Co.,    binding 301.60 

872  Cent.  Trust  &  Safe  Dep.  Co.,  storage  archives....  10.00 

873  Montag  Bros.,  printing 10.00 

874  David   Marx,   Cor.   Sec'y .  .  . 12.47 

875  Bloch  Pub.  Co.,  expressage 1.85 

July      9,     876  J.    G.    Hauser,    printing 15.00 

877  Pension 25.00 

878  Pension 15.00 

July    27,     879  F.   H.   Jones,   expressage,    Conf.    Exhibit 3.60 

880  Xat.  Vaudette  Film  Co.,  Moving  Picture  Show    .  .        26.40 
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881  Harry    Weiss,    Social    and    Religious    Union    Com- 

mittee  ...................................  2.68 

882  Publishers  Printing  Co.,  Personal  Prayers  Proofs.  87.75 
Aug.    18,     883  Leland  B.  Case,  stenographic  services  ............  100.00 

884  Smith   Print   Co.,   stationery  .....................  12.75 

885  Pension  ......................................  25.00 

886  Pension     ......................................  15.00 

887  E.  Frisch,  Cor.  Sec'y  ...........................  5.90 

888  Mrs.    M.    Goldsmith  ............................  250.00 

Sept.     6,     889  Pension     ......................................  25.00 

890  Pension     ......................................  15.00 

891  Publishers    Print.    Co.,    binding  ..................  562.42 

Sept.  26,     892  J.     U.     Eisenstein,    3    vol.     Hebrew     Encyclopedia, 

subvention  .................................  9.00 

893  Julian  Morgenstern  account  Year  Book  ..........  5.00 

Oct.       7,     894  Pension  ......................................  25.00 

895  Pension   .    .    .    ..................................  15.00 

896  E.    Frisch,   Cor.   Sec'y  ...........................  15.85 

897  Publishers  P.  Co.,  presswork  &  paper,  new  ed.  P. 

B.   and  Hymnal   binding,   etc  .................  1,147.00 

Oct.     27,     898  George    Zepin,    account    Prayer    Book    Sales    Com- 

mittee .........  ..........  -  .................  20.2.") 

899  George  Zepin,  account  Sermonic  Lit.  Com  ........  98.82 

900  George  Zepin,  account  Com.  Church  &  State,  Holi- 

day   Press    Notices  ...........................  16.97 

901  Starchroom  Pub.  Co.,  account  Solicit.  Com  .....  '..  15.63 

902  Pension   .....................................  15.00 

903  Pension   .....................................  25.00 

904  E.    Frisch,   Cor.    Sec'y  ...........................  16.59 

905  Wm.   Friedman,   Exec.   Com.   Meeting,   Cincinnati  .  .  40.00 

906  David  Marx,  Exc.  Com.  Meeting  &  Edit.  Year  Book  28.12 

907  Louis  Witt,  Exc.  Com.  Meeting  ..................  24.00 

908  E.  Frisch,  Exec.  Com.  Meeting  ..................  25.00 

909  Publishers    Print    Co.,    Binding  ..................  18(U>1 

910  Leo  M.   Franklin,  Exec  Com.  Meeting  ............  !)..V> 

911  Leo  M.  Franklin,  Lyceum  Bureau  ...............  50.0') 

912  I.  L.  Rypins,  Exc.  Com.  Meeting  ........  ........  22.50 

913  Morris    Rose,    insurance    on    plates  ..............  23.98 

914  Pension   .................................  15.00 

*^u  Pension   ....................................  25.00 

«]«  ^.    FHsc\    C~r.    Sec'v...                                              ...  24.:r> 

917  Max.  Heller,  Exec.  Com.  Meeting  &  expressage  .  .  .  .  27.25 

918  M.  J.  Gries,  Exec.  Com.  Meeting  ................  S.Ol) 

919  Pension    .....................................  15.00 

920  Pension  25.00 


Nov. 


Nov.    22, 


Nov.    25, 
Dec.     12, 


Dec.  21, 

1911. 
Jan.       5, 
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921  E.    Frisch,    Cor.    Sec'y 11.10 

922  West  Pub.  Co.,  15  Wisconsin  Sup.  Court  Decisions.  3.75 
Jan.     14,     923  F.  H.  Jones,  expressage  on  "Exhibit" .V.M 

924  Publishers'    Printing    Co.,   galley    proofs,    Personal 

Prayers 4.80 

925  Starchroom    Pub.    Co.,    printing 13.00 

926  George   Zepin,   postage,   Hanukkah    notices 11.44 

927  Dept.    Synagog    &    School    Extension,    clerical    and 

Hanukkah  notices ' 1.50 

Feb.       1,     928  Win.    Fineshriber,    Exec.    Comni.    Meeting 17.50 

929  Israel   Aaron,  Exec.   Com.   Meeting 16.50 

930  David  Marx,  Mailing  expenses,  Year  Book,   1910..  100.00 

931  Colonial     Printing    Co.,    printing 2.65 

932  E.  Frisch,  Second  %  expenses,  Ex.  Com.  Meeting, 

Cincinnati    25.00 

933  E.  Frisch,  Full  expenses,  Exec. 'Com.  Meeting,  New 

York 116.00 

Feb.       9,     934  Pension 15.00 

935  Pension   25.00 

936  E.    Frisch,    Cor.    Sec'y 16.05 

Feb.     19,     937  Joseph  Stolz,  Exec.  Comm.  Meeting 8.00 

938  Publishers    Print.    Co.,    binding 137.24 

Mar.      1,     939  E.    Frisch,   Cor.    Sec'y ." 24.73 

940  Pension     1 5.00 

941  Pension 25.00 

Apr.      4,     942  J.    D.    Eisenstein,    3    copies    Vol.    5,    Heb.    Ency.. 

subvention 9.00 

943  Julian  Morgenstern,  Postage.  Solicit,  Com 25.00 

944  Publishers     Printing     Co.,     250     proofs     Personal 

Prayers,    postage   &    address 50.40 

945  Pension 25.00 

946  Pension 15.00 

947  E.    Frisch,    Cor.    Sec'y 15.60 

Apr.    17,     948  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Freight  on  books.  .60 

949  Starchroom  Pub.  Co.,  printing,  etc.,  Solicit.  Com..  41.80 
Apr.    18,     950  Julian    Morgenstern,    Additional     postage.     Solicit 

(  .mini 25.00 

951  E.    C.    Walton,    typewriting,    postage.    Com.    Syn. 

Music 20.46 

952  H.    H.    Mayer,    typewriting,    postage,    Com.     Syn. 

Music  .  .  .  1.72 

Apr.  21,  953  Julian  Morgenstern,  Return  postage,  Sol.  Com....  25.00 
Apr.  22,  954  Foote  and  Davies  Co.,  printing  Year  Book,  postage, 

etc.    .  718.42 
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May       1,     955  A.    B.    Ehrlich,    subsidy    25    copies,    Vol.    3,    Pent. 

Commentary    • 50.00 

956  David  Marx,  Postage 2.00 

!>f)7  C.   A.   Rubenstein,   Expenses   to   Phila.,    Com.    Per- 
sonal    Prayers 4.50 

958  Publishers  Printing  Co.,  printing  &   binding 397.10 

959  Publishers    Printing    Co.,    binding 74. (53 

960  Pension 25.00 

961  Pension    15.00 

962  E.    Frisch,    Cor.    Secy 15.15 

May     27,     963  George  Zepin,  press  notices,  printing,  Postage....  20.67 

964  Starchroom  Publ.   Co.,  printing 2.50 

965  Mailing  &  Advertising  Co.,  Addressing,  etc.,  Solic- 

itation   Committee 16.39 

June      1.     966  A.  Guttmacher,  expenses,  Pub.  Comm.  Meeting....  13.70 

!Mi7  Julian    Morgenstern,    postage,    solicit,    comm 0.25 

968  Starchroom  Pub.   Co.   printing 7.50 

969  Pension     15.00 

970  Pension 25.00 

971  Ethel  Schloss,  postage  and  clerical  aid 7.50 

972  Smith   Printing   Co.,   printing 5.75 

073  Smith    Printing    Co.,    printing 1.75 

974  Commercial    Printing    Co.,    printing 7.50 

975  Ethel    Schloss,    Postage    and   clerical    aid 5.20 

976  E.    Frisch,    Cor.    Sec'y 32.73 

June     2.     977  S.  Rosenthal  and  Co.,  Conversion  certificates 12.00 

978  Adams    Printing    Co.,    printing 7.65 

Respectfully   submitted, 

EPHRAIM   FRISCH. 

The  report  was  received  and  on  motion  referred  to  the  auditing 
committee  with  the  exception  of  paragraph  1,  which  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  President's  Message. 


The  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Rabbi  Julian  Morgen- 
stern, was  presented,  and  on  motion  was  accepted. 

REPORT    OF    THE    RECORDING    SECRETARY. 
To   the  PrcK'nlf'nt   <\i\<\   Members,   Central   Conference  of  American  Rabbi*: 

During  the  year  1910-1911  your  Executive  Committee  held  four  meet- 
ings, July  4,  1910,  at  Charlevoix.  Mich..  Xov.  15-16,  1910,  at  Cincinnati, 
Jan.  16-17,  1911.  at  New  York  (  ity.  and  June  30,  1911,  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Outside  of  the  usual  and  necessary  routine  work,  and  the  con- 
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*iderat  ion  <>f  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  various  committees,  report 
of  which  will  be  presented  by  the  respective  committees,  the  following 
business  \\;i>  1  mil-acted. 

A  set  of  resolutions,  illuminated  and  handsomely  bound,  was  presented 
to  Mi.  Claude  <T.  Montefiore,  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  privilege  of  his  presence  at,  and  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  Charlevoiv  convention.  The  cost  of  these  resolutions  was  borne  by  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  individually.  A  specially  bound 
copy  of  the  last  year-book  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  Montefiore. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  dedicate  the  last  year-book  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Geiger,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  commem- 
orated at  the  Charlevoix  convention.  It  was  likewise  decided  not  to  pub- 
lish the  contemplated  Geiger  Memorial  Volume. 

After  careful  consideration  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hart- 
ogensis,  and  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  and 
Religious  Marriage  Laws,  was  ordered  printed  in  the  last  year-book. 

Reprints  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Charlevoix  convention  by  Rabbis 
Berkowitz,  Philipson  and  J.  Raisin,  and  Mr.  Montefiore,  and  printed  in  the 
last  year-book,  were  ordered  made  and  distributed  as  usual. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  all  reports  and  papers  hereafter  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  be  typewritten  and  in  triplicate,  that  papers 
assigned  be  measured  both -by  time  of  reading  and  space  (per  1000  words) 
in  the  year-book,  and  that  all  members  to  whom  papers  are  assigned  be 
informed  in  advance  of  the  time  and  space  at  their  disposal,  and  also  that 
if  they  "exceed  these  limits  their  paper  will  not  be  printed  in  the  year- 
book. 

The  Conversion  Certificate  adopted  at  the  Charlevoix  convention,  was 
ordered  printed.  Copies  can  be  had  by  the  members  of  the  Conference  upon 
application  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  urge  the  members  of  the  Conference  in 
their  address  upon  Shabbas  Zachor  to  present  to  their  congregations  an 
account  of  the  persecutions  under  which  our  brethren  in  foreign  lands 
suffer. 

The  Sabbath  School  Exhibit  of  the  Conference  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  for  the  present  in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  the  care  and  under  the  control 
of  Rabbi  Gries. 

A  standing  committee,  to  cooperate  with  the  U.  A.  H.  C.,  the  I.  0.  B.  B. 
and  the  American  Jewish  Committee  in  matters  of  emergency  consisting  for 
this  year  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Rabbis  Gries,  Krauskopf 
and  Philipson,  was  appointed.  The  committee  was  empowered  to  formu- 
late its  own  name. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Rabbis  Philipson,  Heller  and  Stolz, 
was  appointed  to  consider  thoroughly  the  question  of  the  present  provi- 
sions for  admission  to  membership  in  the  Conference  of  applicants  not 
holding  rabbinical  degrees,  and  if  found  advisable,  to  submit  to  the  con- 
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ference  during  the  present  convention  a  resolution  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion in  this  regard. 

The  proposition  to  publish  a  children's  service  for  Yom  Kippur  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  subvention  of  $50.00,  the  third  of  its  kind,  was  granted  Mr.  A.  B. 
Ehrlich,  to  assist  him  in  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
"Randglossen  zur  Hebraischen  Bibel."  The  sum  of  $250.00  was  ordered 
paid  to  Mrs.  S.  M.  Goldsmith  of  Detroit,  as  the  second  half  of  the 
contribution  of  the  Conference  to  the  late  Mr.  S.  M.  Goldsmith,  to  assist 
him  in  the  publication  of  "Young  Israel." 

During  the  year  one  member  of  the  Conference  Prof.  E.  Feldman  passed 
away, — one  Rabbi  Emanuel  Kahn,  resigned,  one  member,  Rabbi  Max 
Schloessinger,  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  was  suspended;  Rabbis  B.  H.  Kap- 
lan, M.  Lefkovits,  Sessler  and  Warsaw  were  restored  to  good  standing. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  high  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  Conference  during  the  past  two  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JULIAN   MORGEN  STERN, 

Recording   Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries,  was  pre- 
sented, and  on  motion  was  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 
To   the   /'rt  nidcut    ami   Members,   Central   Conference  of  .\mcric<in    Habbix: 

A  year  ago  at  this  time  some  confusion  existed  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  dues.  Some  of  the  members  declared  that  they  did  not  owe 
the  Conference  the  amounts  shown  on  the  books.  All  of  these  matters 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  at  this  time  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  dues  of  each  member. 

I  have  tried  to  use  diligence  in  the  collection  of  dues  without  unneces- 
sarily annoying  the  members.  Sincfe  the  meeting  a  year  ago  five  sets  of 
notices  have  been  mailed  in  an  attempt  to  collect  the  dues  from  various 
members  of  the  Conference.  These  notices  were  mailed  during  August  and 
October  1910,  January,  March  and  May,  1911.  At  this  time  there  are  35 
delinquents  owing  one  year's  dues  and  five  delinquents  owing  two  years' 
dues. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  income  from  the  publication  has,  this 
year,  gone  to  the  General  Fund,  this  Fund  shows  a  slight  loss  from  last 
year.  This  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  publication 
of  both  the  1909  and  1910  year-books  have  been  charged  up  to  this  year's 
business. 

The  folded  voucher  check  which  was  authorized  by  the  Conference  a 
year  ago  was  not  put  into  effect,  this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  large  stock  of  the  former  vouchers  on  hand  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  exhaust  this  supply  before  ordering  the  new  folded  voucher 
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checks.  My  all  means  this  change  should  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  voucher  should  have  the  distribution  of  funds,  on  the 
back,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  fund's  from  which  all  disbursements  arc  to 
be  made,  should  be  indicated  on  each  voucher  before  it  leaves  the  Secre- 
tary's office  to  come  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment.  All  bills,  if  there  are 
any.  should  be  attached  to  this  voucher,  and  if  there  are  no  bills,  the 
description  of  the  service  rendered  should  be  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
voucher.  This  will  produce  a  uniformity  about  the  vouchers,  making 
them  much  better  for  filing,  and  should  prove  an  improvement  in  every 
way. 

1  recommend  that  a  formal  expression  of  appreciation  be  authorized  by 
the  Conference,  to  The  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
for  their  careful  attention  both  to  the  record's  and  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

An  especial  vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  Secretary  Frisch  for  his  painstaking 
effort  and  conscientious  zeal  to  facilitate  the  official  business  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
in  my  selection  as  Treasurer.  I  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  me.  I  am  compelled  now  to  ask  you  to  relieve  me  of 
this  responsibility.  I  can  not  serve  again  in  this  capacity,  and  must 
respectfully  request  you  to  elect  my  successor. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  all  the  books  of  record  and  the  ac- 
counts are  in  good  order.  I  await  the  instructions  of  the  proper  executive 
officers  in  order  that  I  may  promptly  deliver  into  the  custody  of  the 
newly  elected  Treasurer  all  the  record1  books  belonging  to  the  Treasurer's 
office  and  all  the  monies  of  the  Conference. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  honor  of  the  office,  in  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  the  Conference.  Sincerely  yours, 

MOSES   J.   GRIES, 

Treasurer, 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  FROM  JUNE  17,  1910,  TO  JUNE  10,  15)11. 
1910.  RECEIPTS. 

June    17,     Cash  on  hand  as  shown  by  last  annual  report....      $24,393.60 

Dues. 

June   24,     Louis    Witt $10.00 

Isadore  E.   Philo    5.00 

Albert    B.    Yudelson    5.00 

Moise    Bergman    5.00 

Louis   B.   Mendoza    5.00 

H.    Rosenwasser     5.00 

Pizer   W.   Jacobs    5.00 

Max    Samfield ...      5.00 

July    25,     Moses    Buttenwieser    10.00 

A.   S.   Isaacs    .  5.00 
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Warsaw     ..........................  15.00 

Solomon  H.  Bauer  .........................  5.00 

Aug.      5,     Frederick   E.   Braun    ............  ...........  5.00 

Julius  Newman  ...........................  5.00 

Sept.   12,     Harry    Weiss     .............................  5.00 

Jacob    Klein    ..............................  5.00 

B.  C.  Ehrenreich  ..........................  5.00 

Sept.  20,     A.  J.   Messing,  Jr.,    ........................  10.00 

Louis  J.  Kobald  ..........................  5.00 

Oct.       7,     Joseph   Henry   Stolz    .......................  5.00 

Barnett    T.    Elzas    .........................  10.00 

A.  S.  Isaacs  ..............................  5.00 

Nov.      1.     David    Lefkovitz     ..........................  5.00 

Nov.      5,     Joseph    Jasin     .............................  5.00 

Elias   Margolis    ............................  5.00 

Leon  Volmer  .............................  5.00 

Nov.      8,     Gerson    B.    Levi    ...........................  10.00 

M.     S.     Levy     ..............................  5.00 

S.  (J.  Bottigheimer  ........................  5.00 

Nov.    23,     M.    G.    Solomon    ...........................  10.00 

Meyer  Elkin  ..............................  5.00 

Dec.    '22,     Emanuel     Schreiber     .......................  5.00 

1911. 

Jan.     16,     Eugene   Mannheimer    .......................  5.00 

Sam'l    Wolfenstein     ........................  5.00 

Julius    Frank     .....................  .......  5.00 

Max    Landsberg    ...........................  5.00 

Harry    Levi    ...............................  5.00 

Moses    J.    Gries    ...................  ........  5.00 

Israel    Aaron     .............................  5.00 

Louis    Grossman     ..........................  5.00 

Simon    Pizer    ..............................  5.00 

George    Solomon    .  .  .  ........................  5.00 

Jacob    S.   Raisin    ...........................  5.00 

Max     Reichler    .......................  .....  5.00 

Isaac    L.    Rypins     ..........................  5.0!) 

Frederick    Colin     ...........................  5.00 

David    Alexander    ..........................  5.00 

Abraham    Cronbach     .......................  5.00 

I.  con    Harrison    ............................  5.00 

Leo    Mannheimer    ..........................  5.00 

Harry   W.    Ettelson    .......................  5.00 

Samuel    Schwartz     .........................  5.00 

Kli     Mayer     ...............................  5.00 

M.  Xoot  5.00 
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Isadore   Rosenthal 5.00 

C.    A.    Rubenstein    5.00 

Nathan    Krass     5.00 

Kaufman    Kohler     5.00 

David    Philipson     5.00 

Josepli    Ranch     5.00 

Bernard'   Sadler     5.00 

.Max.    Heller    5.00 

Tobias    Schanfarber    5.00 

Solomon    Foster     " 5.00 

Joseph   Bogen    5.00 

Joseph    Krauskopf     5.00 

Louis    Stern     ' 5.00 

Jacob  B.   Schwarz    5.00 

Henry    Barnstein    5.00 

H.  G.  Enelow    5.00 

Alex   Lyons    5.00 

Geo.    Zepin    5.00 

Jan.     18,     Saml.    Marks     5.00 

Israel    Klein 5.00 

Joseph    Stolz     5.00 

Henry    Cohen     5.00 

L.   J.   Rothstein    5.00 

Adolph    Guttmacher     5.00 

Ephraim    Frisch     5.00 

E.  N.    Calisch    5.00 

Jacob    Singer .  5.00 

Jacob    Fuerlicht 5.00 

Jan.    31,     Harry  H.   Mayer    5.00 

S.    Hecht     5.00 

F.  DeSola    Mendes    ' 5.00 

Max  Samfield    5.00 

Sigmund    Frey     5.00 

Wm.   S.  Friedman    5.00 

Emil    Ellinger 5.00 

Morris    Sessler    5.00 

Isaac   E.   Marcuson    5.00 

Max    Raisin     '  5.00 

Henry    Berkowitz     5.00 

M.  G.  Solomon    5.00 

Abram    Brill     5.00 

Feb.      3,     Samuel    Hirshberg     5.00 

Feb.  14,      Isaac   Landman    5.00 

Henry  M.  Fisher    5.00 

J.  H.  Landau    .  5.00 
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M.  Friedlander  5.00 

Julian  H.  Miller  10.00 

Nathan  Gordon  5.00 

Alter  Abelson  5.00 

Feb.  21,  Nathan  Stern  5.00 

M.  Lefkovits  15.00 

B.  M.  Kaplan  5.00 

Mar.  9,  Sam.  H.  Goldenson  5.00 

William  Rosenau  5.00 

.Samuel  Koch 5.00 

Adolph  Guttman  5.00 

David  Marx  5.00 

Jonah  B.  Wise  '. 5.00 

Mar.  29,  Julian  Morgenstern  5.00 

Abraham  R.  Levy  5.00 

Leo  M.  Franklin  5.00 

Jacob  H.  Kaplan  5.00 

Mar.  31,  Abraham  S.  Anspacher  5.00 

David  L.  Liknaitz  5.00 

J.  S.  Kornfeld  5.00 

Apr.  5,  Joseph  Blatt  5.00 

Alfred  G.  Moses  5.00 

Henry  Englander  5.00 

Morris  Newfield  5.00 

Win.'  H.  Fineshriber  5.00 

Abraham  J.  Messing,  Jr  5.00 

Apr.  6,  Isadore  Rosenthal  5.00 

Chas.  J.  Freund'  5.00 

Solomon  C.  Lowenstein  5.00 

Win.  H.  Greenburg  5.00 

Montagu*-  X.  A.  Cohen  5.00 

Horace  J.  Wolf  5.00 

Jacob  Meilziner  5.00 

Rudolph  Grossman  5.00 

(has.  S.  Levi 5.00 

Apr.  12,  Louis  Daniel  Gross  5.00 

G.  George  Fox  5.00 

Louis  Witt .  5.00 

Louis  Bernstein  5.00 

Abraham  Simon  5.00 

David  Neumark  5.00 

Sain'l  Schulman  5.00 

Max  J.  Merritt  5.00 

Apr.  27,  Meyer  Lovitch  5.00 

Sol.  L.  Korv  .  5.00 
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Theo.    F.    Joseph    5.00 

May  G,  David  Blaustein  :>.(»o 

Louis  J.  Kopald  .">.(»(» 

Solomon  H.  Bauer  5.00 

May  12,  Geo.  A.  Kohut :>.oo 

Emanuel  Gerechter  5.00 

David  Rosenbaum  5.00 

May  23,  Aaron  P.  Drucker  5.00 

Julius  H.  Meyer  5.00 

G.  Deutsch  5.00 

Isador  E.  Philo 5.00 

May  2(J.  Win.  Locwenberg  5.00 

Wm.  Loewenberg  5.oo 

Martin  Zielonka - 5.00 

Jacob  Klein  5.00 

J.  L.  Magnes  5.00 

Julius  Rappaport 5.00 

Abraham  Hirschberg  5.00 

Morris  Feuerlicht  5.00 

Sam'l  N.  Deinard  5.00 

Seymour  G.  Bottigheimer  5.00 

June  6,  Frederick  E.  Bxaun  5.00 

J.  Leonard  Levy 5.00 

Martin  A.  Meyer  5.00 

Joseph  Leiser  5.00 

June  10,  Mendel  Silber  5.00 

Isidore  Lewinthal  5.00 

Emil  W.  Leipsiger  5.00 

Pizer  W.  Jacobs  5.00 

A.  B.  Yudelson 5.00 

Maurice  H.  Harris  .  5.00 


$930.00  $25,323.60 
Tract  Fund 
1910. 

July    26,     Temple    Bethel,    Detroit,   Mich $10.00 

Nov.    10,     Seligman   Schloss,  Detroit,  Mich 10.00 

Mrs.  L.  Goldsmith,  Chicago,   111 1.00 

Philip   Stein,   Chicago,   111 5.00 

Marcus  Rauh,  Pittsburg,  Pa 10.00 

Isaac    Strouse,    Baltimore,    Md 5.00 

M.  A.  Marks,  Cleveland,  0 5.00 

B.   Mahler,   Cleveland,   0 10.00 

Jacques   Loeb,  Montgomery,   Ala 5.00 

H.   Weinstock,   San   Francisco,   Cal 5.00 
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Nov.    23,     Louis  I.  Aaron,  Pittsburg,  Pa 5.00 

Aaron    Hahn,    Cleveland,    0 10.00 

Nov.    30,     Maurice  J.   Freiberg,   Cincinnati,   0 10.00 

1911. 

Jan.    31,     Isaac    Bloom,    Cincinnati,    0 1.00 

Feb.     14,     1.  W.  Bernheim,  Louisville,  Ky 50.00 

Apr.      6,     S.   Kaplan,   Sandusky,   0 5.00 

May    17,     Edw.   Lauterbach,  New  York 5.00 

Mrs.  Marion  L.  Misch,  Providence,  R.  I 5.00 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York 5.00 

Simon  Guggenheim,  Denver,  Colo 5.00 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  New  York 5.00 

Alfred  Benjamin,  Kansas  City,  Mo 5.00 

J.  B.  Greenhut,  New  York 5.00 

Abram  I.  Elkins,  New  York 5.00 

Isaac  N.  Seligman,  New  York 5.00 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York 5.00 

L.  A.  Braham,  Cleveland,  0 5.00 

Maurice  Stern,  New  Orleans.  La 5.00 

A.  E.   Sims,   Alexandria,   La 5.00 

Fred  La/aros,  Columbus,  0 5.00 

Sam'l  W.  Frost,  Cincinnati,  0 5.00 

Millander  Mack,   Cincinnati,   0 5.00 

Sigmund  Rheinstrom,  Cincinnati,  0 5.00 

Isaac  M.  Ullman,  New  Haven,  Conn 5.00 

Julius  Hirschberg,  Chouteau,  Mont   5.00 

Simon   Spero,  Birmingham,   Ala 5.00 

Felix  Kahn,  Hamilton,  0 5.00 

Max  Kutz,  Atlanta,  Ga 5.00 

B.  D.   Eisendrath,   Chicago,   111.. 5.00 

Seligman    Schloss,   Detroit,    Mich 5.00 

Jacob  Blank,   Camden,  N.   J 2.00 

Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Tex 5.00 

A.  G.  Morganstern,  New  York,  N.  Y 5.00 

N.   Solinger,  Goshen,   Ind 5.00 

M.    Levy,    Omaha,    Neb 5.00 

Leon  Israel  Bros.,  New  Orleans,  La 5.00 

J.  B.  Weil,  Keokuk,  Iowa 2.50 

Mrs.  E.  Mandel,  Chicago,  111 5.00 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Eisendrath,  Chicago,  111 5.00 

Mark  M.  Cohn,  Little  Rock,  Ark .1.00 

May    17,     Eli  Winkler,  Cincinnati,  0 5.00 

May    26,     A.  B.  Mier,  Ligonier,  Ind 5.00 


$321. .10  *2.1.r,4.1.1<» 
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Publication. 

1910. 

July     25,     Moses  J.  Gries    $     1.15 

Aug.    20,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 400.00 

Oct.       7,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 400.00 

I.  J.  Friedland'er    50 

Nov.      1,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 400.00 

Nov.    10,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 300.00 

Nov.    23,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 250.00 

Nov.    30,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 500.00 

Dec.     22,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 300.00 

Bloch    Publishing    Co 400.00 

Sam    Bukofzer    1.00 

1911. 

Jan.     10,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 500.00 

Jan.     18,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 500.00 

Feb.    21,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 300.00 

Mar.    29,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 300.00 

Apr.    12,     Morris    Rose    " 4.00 

Apr.    27,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 250.00 

May     10,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 300.00 

June  10,     Bloch    Publishing    Co 372.42 

-  $  5,479.07 
Interest. 

1910. 

Sept.  30,     The     Guardian     Savs.     &     Trust     Company, 
interest    on    Regular    Commercial    balance  to 

October    1,    1910 $  11.07 

The    Guardian    Savings     &     Trust     Company, 
interest      on     Special     balance     to      October 

1,    1910     400.00 

1911. 

Mar.   31,     The    Guardian    Savings    &    Trust    Company, 
interest    on   Regular    Commercial    balance    to 

April    1,    1911     3.00 

The    Guardian    Savings    &    Trust    Company, 
interest  on  Special  Balance  to  April  1,  1911..   409.20 

-  $      943.87 
Relief  Fund. 

1910. 

Nov.    10,     Mrs.  M.  J.   Freiler,  Chicago,   111 $  3.00 

Philip  Stein,  Chicago,  111 5.00 

Marcus  Rauh,  Pittsburg,  Pa 10.00 

Cyrus    Sulzberger,    New    York    City 10.00 

Congregation  Beth  Israel,  Portland,  Ore 25.00 
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H.  Weinstock,  San  Francisco,  Cal 5.00 

Jacob   Wurmer,   Chicago,   111 5.00 

Jacques    Loeb,    Montgomery,    Ala 5.00 

Nov.    23,     Louis    I.    Aaron,    Pittsburg,   Pa 5.00 

Aaron   Halm,   Cleveland,   0.    10.00 

Nov.    30,     Maurice  J.  Freiberg,  Cincinnati,  0 10.00 

Ike  Kaufman,   Pine  Bluff,  Ark '. 5.00 

Ben  Weil,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5.00 

Charles   Weil,    Pine   Bluff,   Ark 5.00 

Harry  Hanf,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5.00 

F.  M.  Rosenberg,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5.00 

Henry  Marx,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5.00 

1911. 

Jan.    31.     Isaac   Bloom,   Cincinnati,  0 1.00 

Feb.    14.     I.  W.  Bernheim,  Louisville,  Ky 50.00 

May    17.     Edw.    Lauterbach,    New    York    5.00 

Mrs.  Marion  L.  Misch,  Providence,  R.  1 5.00 

Oscar  S.  Strauss,  New  York   5.00 

J.   B.   Greenhut,   New   York    5.00 

Alfred  Benjamin,  Kansas  City,  Mo 5.00 

Isaac   N.    Seligman,    New    York 5.00 

L.   A.   Braham,    Cleveland,    0 5.00 

Maurice  Stern,  New  Orleans,  La 5.00 

Fred  Lazaros,  Columbus,  0 5.00 

Sam'I    WT.   Trost,   Cincinnati,   0 5.00 

Sigmund   Rheinstrom,   Cincinnati,   0 5.00 

Isaac  M.  Ullman,  New  Haven,  Conn 5.00 

Abe  Block,  Cincinnati,  0 5.00 

Win.  S.  Ney,  Kansas  City,  Mo 5.00 

F.  J.  Ack,  Dayton,  0 5.00 

Simon   Guggenheim,   Denver,   Colo 5.00 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Barnett,  Manning,  S.  C 5.00 

Herman  Goldsmith,  New  York    5.00 

<  )si-ar   Rosenberger,   Detroit,   Mich 5.00 

Solomon  S.  Cohen,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5.00 

Joseph   Wineman,   Indianapolis,   Ind 5.00 

B.    Frankenberg,   Toledo,   0 5.00 

Max    Landauer,    Milwaukee,    Wis 5.00 

Bernhard  Bettman,  Cincinnati,   0 5.00 

Friedman,  Keiler  &  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky 5.00 

David  Davidson,  Sioux  City,   la 5.00 

Max  Nordhaus,  Las   Vegas.   N.    M 5.00 

L.  D.  Schoenberg,  Pueblo,  Colorado 5.00 

Simon  Spero,  Birmingham,   Ala 5.00 

Julius   Hirschberg,    Choutean,    Mont 5.00 
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Mrs.   Mattie    Kosenfeld,   Chicago,  111 5.00 

Isidore    Xewman   &   Son,   New  Orleans,    La....  5.00 

B.    D.   Eisendrath,    Chicago,    111 5.00 

M.  Warley  Plat/ek,  New  York  City 5.00 

Seligman    Schloss,    Detroit,    Mich 5.00 

A.    S.    Cohen,    Toledo,    G 5.00 

Isaac    .Strouse,    Baltimore,    Md 5.00 

Albert  G.   Morgenstern.    Xe\v    York   City 5.00 

N.   Solinger,  Goshen,  1ml 5.00 

M.  Levy,  Omaha,  Xeb 5.00 

L.    Israel  &  Bros.,  New  Orleans,  La.    5.00 

J.  B.   Weil,  Keokuk,    Iowa    2.50 

.Mrs.   Emanuel  Mandel,   Chicago,   111 5.00 

H.  Thalheimer,  Hot  Springs,  Ark 5.00 

Mark  X.  Colin,  Little  Rock,  Ark 5.00 

Kli   Winckler,  Cincinnati,  0 5.00 

A.  Blockman,  San  Diego,  Cal 5.00 

A.    Kluber,   San  Diego,  Cal 5.00 

May     20.     A.    B.    Mier,    Ligonier,    Intl 5.00 

421.50 

(i  en  era  I  Expenses. 
1910. 

Nov.      1,     Miss  Helen  Stern,  Lawton,  Mich $  2.00 

Mrs.  G.  Loewenberg,  Kosciusko,  Miss 1.00 

Harry   Freund,   Honsdale,   Pa 1 .00 

1911. 

Jan.     18,     Sam'l    Marks  .10              4.10 


$32,493.64 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
General  Expense. 
1910. 

June  24.     Max.    Heller     $     2.15 

July    23,     Julian    Morgenstern     18.05 

Central  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Co 10.00 

Mon  tag   Bros 10.00 

David    Marx    12.47 

J.  G.  Hauser   15.00 

Aug.    26,     T.   H.   Jones    3.60 

Xatl.   Van.   Film  Co 26.40 

Harry  Weiss    2.68 

Sept.   12,     Leland  B.  Case   100.00 

Smith    Printing   Co 12.75 

E.   Frisch    5.90 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Goldsmith    .                                          .  250.00 
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Oct.       7     J.  D.  Einstein    9.00 

Julian    Morgenstern     5.00 

Nov.      1,     E.    Frisch     15.85 

George    Zepin    20.25 

George    Zepin    98.82 

George    Zepin    16.97 

Starchroom  Publishing  Co 15.63 

Nov.    23,     E.    Frisch     16.59 

Dec.       9,     David    Marx     11.12 

Dec.    22,     Leo  M.   Franklin    50.00 

E.    Frisch     24.35 

1911. 

Jan.     18,     E.    Frisch     11.10 

West  Publishing  Co 3.75 

Feb.    14,     F.   H.   Jones    5.91 

Starchroom  Publishing  Co 13.00 

Geo.   Zepin 11.44 

Dept.  Synagog  &  School  Extension 1.50 

David   Marx    100.00 

Colonial    Printing    Co 2.65 

Feb.    21,     E.    Frisch     16.05 

Mar.    16,     E.    Frisch     ,  .  24.73 

Apr.    20,     J.    D.    Eisenstein    9.00 

Julian  Morgenstern    25.00 

E.    Frisch     15.60 

May      6,     Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co 60 

Starchroom     Publishing    Co 41.80 

Julian    Morgenstern     25.00 

K.  ( !.  Walton  20.46 

H.  H.  Mayer 1.72 

Julian  Morgenstern    25.00 

May    17,     Arnold   B.   Ehrlich    50.00 

David    Marx    2.00 

C.  A.  Rubenstein    4.50 

E.    Frisch     15.15 

$  1,178.54 

Executive  Committee. 

1910. 

Dec.  9,  Wm.  Friedman  $  40.00 

David  Marx  . . 17.00 

Louis  Witt  24.00 

E.  Frisch  25.00 

Dec.  22,  Leo  M.  Franklin  9.50 

I.  L.  Rypins  22.50 
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1911. 

Jan.     10,     M.  J.  Gries    8.00 

Max.    Heller    27.2.") 

Feb.     14,     Wm.    Fineshriber    17.50 

Israel    Aaron     1(5.50 

E.    Frisch    25.00 

E.  Frisch    11  ti.no 

Mar.     9,     Joseph   Stolz    f 8.00 

$      356.25 

Publication. 
1910. 

July    23,     Young   Israel    $  1,197.36 

Publishers   Printing  Co 301.60 

Bloch  Publishing  Co 1.85 

Aug.    26,     Publishers  Printing  Co 87.75 

Sept.  20,     Publishers  Printing  Co 562.42 

Nov.      1,     Publishers   Printing  Co 1,147.00 

Dec.    22,     Publishers    Printing    Co 186.61 

Morris    Rose     23.98 

1911. 

Feb.     14,     Publishers    Printing    Co 4.80 

Mar.      9,     Publishers    Printing    Co 137.24 

Apr.    20,     Publishers  Printing   Co 50.40 

May      6,     Foote  &  Davies  Co 718.42 

May     17,     Publishers  Printing  Co 397.10 

Publishers   Printing  Co 74.63 

—  $  4,891.16 
Pension. 
1910 

July  23,      Pension $  25.00 

July  23,      Pension 15.00 

Sept.  12,     Pension     25.00 

Sept.  12,     Pension     15.00 

Sept.  20,     Pension 25.00 

Sept.  20,     Pension     15.00 

Nov.  1,        Pension 25.00 

Nov.    1,        Pension   15.00 

Nov.  23,      Pension     15.00 

Nov.  23,      Pension    25.00 

Dec.    -2~2.       Pension    '. ir>. 01) 

Dec.  22,      Pension     25.00 

1911 

Jan.  18,      Pension    15.00 

Jan.  18,      Pension    25.00 

Feb.  21,      Pension    15.00 
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Feb.  21,      Pension 25.00 

Mar.  16,     Pension     15.00 

Mar.   16,     Pension     25.00 

Apr.  20,      Pension     25.00 

Apr.  20,      Pension     15.00 

May  17,      Pension 25.00 

May  17,      Pension 15.00 

$440.00 
Cash  on  hand: 

General   Fund    $  4,996.09 

Relief   Fund    '. 20,258.10 

Tract    Fund    373.50 

$25,627.09 


$32,493.64 

STMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 
Receipts. 

Cash   on   hand   as   per   last   report $24,393.60 

Dues     ' 930.00 

Tract    Fund    321.50 

Publication     5,479.07 

Interest     943.87 

Relief    Fund     421.50 

General  Expense    4.10 

-  $32,493.64 
Disbursements 

General    Expense     1,178.54 

Executive    Committee     35(5.25 

Publication     4,891.16 

Pension    440.00 

Cash  on  hand: 

General  Fund   $  4,996.09 

Relief   Fund    20,258.10 

Tract    Fund 373.50  25,627.69  $32,493.64 


of   (feneral   Fund 

June   10,     Balance    ! $5,001.94 

One-half    dues $      465.00 

One-half  interest    471.93 

Entire    publication    587.91  $1,524.84 

Less : 

General    Expense    1,174.44 

Executive   Committee's   Expense          356.25     1,530.69 


Loss 5.85 

Present    Balance    .  ..$4,996.09 
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Statement  of  Relief   /•'////</. 
1910. 
June    10,     Balance    .........................................  $10,339.60 

One-half  Dues     ....................  $4(55.00 

One-half  Interest    .................    471  .114 

$936.94 
Less: 
Pensions    ........................  440.00 

Gain     .  .  .......................  496.94 

Contributions     .................  421.50 

Total   increase    .....  ...........  918.44 

Present    Balance    ..............  $20,258.10 

Statement  of  Tract   Finn!. 
1910. 
June    10,     Balance     ...........................................  $  52.00 

Donations     ..........................................    32  1  .50 

Present    Balance    ..................................  $373.  5o 

N  it  in  in  a  ri/    of    FH  n  r/.v  . 
General    Fund    ............  ,  .......................  $  4,996.09 

Relief   Fund    ....................................   20,258.10 

Tract  Fund   ....................................         373.50 

Cash   on   hand   as   per   Statement  ..............  —  -  $25,027.69 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

MOSES  J.  GRIKS, 

Treasurer. 
June  10th.  1911. 

The  report  of  the  Solicitation  Committee  was  then  read  hv  the 
Chairman,  Rahhi  Julian  Morgenstern. 

KEPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON   SOLICITATION    OK    Kl'XDS. 


To   the  President  and   Members,   Central  Conference  of   A  nn-i-icun 

Your  committee,  to  which  was  entrusted  the  task  of  soliciting  contri- 
butions to  the  Conference  Relief  and  Tract  Funds,  begs  leave  to  present 
the  following  report: 

The  work  of  this  Committee  was  of  pioneer  nature,  never  before  under- 
taken by  the  Conference,  and  because  of  its  purely  business  and  financial 
aspect,  presented  peculiar  difficulties  to  rabbis,  whose  reputation  for  busi- 
ness acumen  is  proverbial.  It  followed  therefore  that  the  work  had  to  be 
begun  on  altogether  theoretical  and  experimental  lines,  and  methods  of 
procedure  developed  gradually  through  increasing  experience. 
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A  beginning  was  made  by  directing  an  appeal  for  contributions  to  some 
four  hundred  representative  Jews  of  America  who  have  been  regular 
recipients  of  our  year-books,  and  who  are  therefore  presumably 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Conference.  The  response 
was  on  the  whole  disappointing.  Evidently  not  all  the  recipients  of  the 
year-book  read  it  sufficiently  to  familiarize  themselves  with,  or  interest 
tucmselves  in  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

However  this  beginning  serves  at  least  to  demonstrate  that  a  list  of 
names  must  be  prepared  of  persons  to  whom  an  appeal  might  be  made  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  success.  Accordingly  a  circular  letter  with  cards, 
was  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  with  a  request  to  return  the 
.  names  of  a  specified  number  of  members  of  his  congregation  or  of  his 
vicinity,  who  in  his  opinion  might  be  willing  to  assist  in  this  work.  As  a 
rule  the  number  of  names  requested  was  based  upon  the  last  report  of 
congregational  membership.  To  this  request  sixty-eight  of  our  members 
responded,  a  rather  larger  proportion  than  usual,  yet  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  work,  by  no  means  as  many  as  should'  have  done  so.  In  almost 
every  case  more  than  the  specified  number  of  names  was  sent  in.  In  con- 
sequence we  have  now  a  well-selected  list  of  the  names  of  1183  corelig- 
ionists, to  whom  one  appeal  has  already  been  made,  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success,  and  whom  we  propose  to  approach  again  next  year. 

Finally  an  appeal  for  contributions  was  made  to  the  various  congrega- 
tions to  which  our  members  minister. 

In  every  case  it  was  urged  that  the  contribution  be  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  donation.  To  this  the  majority  of  the  contributors  have  re- 
sponded favorably.  The  Conference  is  thereby  assured  of  a  permanent  an- 
nual income  to  the  two  funds,  that  may  well  serve  as  the  nucleus  for 
future  growth. 

As  the  result  of  the  several  appeals  the  following  contributions  from  in- 
dividuals have  been  received:" 

Annual  Contributions. 
Name  Relief  Fund     Tract  Fund 

Louis  I.  Aaron,  Pittsburg,  Pa $     5.00  $     5.00 

F.  J.  Asch,  Dayton,  0 5.00 

Morris  Adler  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala 5.00 

Max  Adler.  Xew  Haven,  Conn 5.00 

Alfred  Benjamin,  Kansas  City,  Mo 5.00  5.00 

Mrs.    M.    L.    Barnett,   Manning,    S.    C. 5.00  5.00 

I.  W.  Bernheim,  Louisville,  Ky. 50.00  50.00 

Bernhard    Bernheim,    Louisville,   Ky 5.00  5.00 

Bernhard  Bettman,  Cincinnati,  0 5.00 

Jacob  Blank,  Camden,  N.  J 2.00 

Abe  Bloch,   Cincinnati,  0 5.00 

Isaac    Bloom,    Cincinnati,    0 1.00  1.00 

A.  L.  Blumberg,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 5.00  5.00 
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Braddock  Lodge,  I.  O.  B.  B.,  Braddock,  Pa  ...........  5.00 

L.  A.   Braham,  Cleveland,   0  ......................  5.00  5.00 

A.  A.  Becker,  Chicago,  111  .........................  5.00  5.00 

A.  S.  Cohen,  Toledo,  0  ...........................  5.00 

M;irk  M.  Cohn,  Little  Rock,  Ark  ...................  f>.on  5.00 

David  Davidson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  ...............  ...  .">.<)() 

B.  D.  Eisendrath,   Chicago,  111  .....................  5.00  5.00 

Mis.  T.  J.  Eisendratli,  Chicago,  111  .................  5.00  5.00 

Abram  I.  Elkus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ..............  -.  .....  5.00 

B.  Frankenberg,  Toledo,  0  ........................  5.00 

.J.  Walter  Freiberg,  Cincinnati,  0  ..................  10.00 

.Maurice  J.  Freiberg,  Cincinnati,  0  .................  10.00  10.00 

.Mis.   M.  J.  Freiler,  Chicago,  111  ....................  3.00 

Gustave    Freund,    Chicago,    111  .....................  5.00  5.00 

Friedman,  Keiler  &  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky  ...............  5.00 

Morris    H.    Flarsheim,    Louisville,    Ky  ..............  5.00  5.00 

Herman    Goldsmith,    New    York    City  ...............  5.00 

J.  B.  Greenhut,  New  York  City  ....................  5.00  5.00 

Max    Greif,    Baltimore,    Md  ........................  5.00  5.00 

Simon    Guggenheim,    Denver,    Col  ..................  5.00  5.00 

(has.    J.    Maa.se,   Memphis,    Tenn  ......................  5.00  5.00 

Hugo  Hartman,   Chicago,  111  .......................  5.00  5.00 

Sam    Haas,    Louisville,    Ky  .......................  5.00 

M.  M.  Hirsh,  Chicago,   111  .................  ........  5.00 

Julius   Hirshberg,    Chouteau,    Mont  .................  5.00  5.00 

Meyer    Hollander,    Baltimore,    Md  ..................  5.00  5.00 

Leon  Israel  &  Bros,  New  Orleans,  La  ................  5.00 

Jewish  Ladies'  Aid'  Society,  Galesburg,  111  ...........  5.00  5.00 

Felix   Kahn,    Hamilton,    0  .........................  5.00 

Henry   Kahn,    Indianapolis,   Ind  ....................  5.00 

S.  Kaplan,  Sandusky,  0  ...........................  5.00 

Mrs.  L.  Kohns,  New  York  City  ....................  5.00 

Max  Kutz,   Atlanta,   Ga  ...........................  5.00 

Ladies'  Auxiliary,  I.  O.  B.  B.,  Braddock,  Pa  .........  5.00 

Max  Landauer,  Milwaukee,  Wis  ....................  5.00 

Edward  Lauterbach,   New  York   City  ...............  5.00  5.00 

Fred   Lazarus,    Columbus,    0  .............  .  .........  5.00  5.00 

M.   Levy,   Omaha,   Neb  ..........  ...................  5.00  5.00 

J.  Louis  Loeb,  LaFayette,  Ind  .....................  5.00 

Millard  Mack,   Cincinnati,  0  .......................  5.00 

Ralph  W.  Mack,  Cincinnati,  0  .....................  5.00 

Mrs.    Emanuel    Mandel,    Chicago,    111  ...............  5.00  5.00 

Mrs.  Marion  L.  Misch,  Providence,  R.  1  .............  5.00  5.00 

Albert  G.  Morgenstern,  New  York  City    ............  5.00  5.00 
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L.  Z.  Morris,  Richmond,  Va 5.00 

Isidore  Xewman  &  Sons,  New  Orleans,  La 5.00 

William  8.  Xey,  Kansas  City,  Mo 5.00 

Max  Xordhaus,  Las  Vegas,  XT.  M 5.00 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Xevv  York  City 5.00 

Leo  Pfeifer,  Little  Rock,  Ark 5.00                   5.00 

M.  Warley  Platzek,  New  York  City 5.00 

Sigmund'  Rheinstrom,   Cincinnati,   0 5.00                   5.00 

Oscar   Rosenberger,   Detroit,   Mich 5.00 

Mrs.   Mattie  Rosenfeld,   Chicago,   111 5.00 

Jacob  Roth,  Orange,  N.  J 5.00 

Abraham  Rothschild,  Newark,  X.  J 5.00 

Sanger   Bros.,   Dallas,   Tex 5.00 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Newark,  X.  J 5.00 

Seligman    Schloss,    Detroit,    Mich 5.00                  15.00 

L.   D.   Schoenberg,   Pueblo,   Col 5.00 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Schwab,  Chicago,  111 5.00 

Jacob   H.    Schiff,   New    York   City 5:00                   5.00 

Isaac  X.  Seligman,  Xew  York  City   5.00                    5.00 

A.    E.    Simon,    Alexandria,    La 5.00 

N.   Solinger,  Goshen,   Ind 5.00                    5.00 

Simon   Spiro,   Birmingham,   Ala 5.00                    5.00 

Philip  Stein,  Chicago  111 5.00                   5.00 

Maurice    Stern,    Xew    Orleans,    La 5.00                    5.00 

Nat  Stone,  Milwaukee,  Wis 5.00 

Oscar  S.  Strauss,  New  York  City  5.00                   5.00 

Isaac   Strouse,   Baltimore,  Md 5.00                   5.00 

H.   Tallheimer,   Hot    Springs,   Ark 5.00 

Samuel  W.  Trost,  Cincinnati,  0 5.00                    5.00 

Isaac  X.  I'll  man,  Xew  Haven,  Conn 5.00                    5.00 

Julius   X.   Visanska,   Charleston,    S.    C1 5.00 

Charles  Weil,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5.00 

J.   B.   Weil,   Keokuk,   la 2.50                   2.50 

Harris  Weinstock,   San   Francisco,   Cal 5.00                    5.00 

.lacob  Wineman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5.00 

Isidore   Wise,   Hartford,   Conn 5.00 

Otto  Irving  Wise.  San  Francisco,  Cal 5.00                    5.00 

Jacob   Wurmser,   Chicago,  111 5.00 

Total    $436.50  $355.50 

Single    Contributions. 

Relief  Fund.  Tract    Fund. 

A.   Blochman,  San   Diego,  Cal 5.00 

Phil    Carpeles.    Milwaukee,    Wi> 5.00 
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Solomon    Solis    Cohen,    Philadelphia.    Pa .1.00 

Mr*.    L.   (Joldsmith,   Chicago,    |]l 1.00 

Moses   J.   Gries,    Cleveland,    () 5.00                    5.00 

Aaron    Halm,   Cleveland,   0 10.00                   10.00 

Harry   Hanf,   Pine   Bluff,   Ark 5.00 

Jke    Kaufman,    Pine    Muff,    Ark 5.00 

A.    Klanber,  San  Diego,  Cal 5.00 

.Jaques,    Loeb,   Montgomery,    Ala 5.00                    5.00 

P..    Mahler,  Cleveland,  0 5.00 

Martin  A.  Marks,  Cleveland,  0 5.oo 

Henry  Marx,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5.00 

A.  B.  Meier,  Ligonier,  Ind 5.00                    5.00 

Marcus  Rauh,  Pittsburg,  Pa 10.00                  10.00 

F.   M.  Rosenberg,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5.00 

l  \  rus  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 10.00 

Eli   Winckler,   Cincinnati    5.00                   5.oo 

Ben  Weil,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 5.00 


Total     $1)0.00  .ftil.OO 

Total   contributions   of   individuals. 

Relief  Fund.    Tract  Fund. 

Annual    contributions     : $436.50  $355.50 

Single    contributions     90.00  (51.00 


Total     $520.50  $416.50 

The  following  contributions  have  also  been  received'  from  congregations; 

Annual  Contributions. 
Relief  Fund.    Tract  Fund. 

Anshe  Chesed,  Vicksburg,  Miss $  20.00  $  10.00 

Anshe  Emeth,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark 10.00  5.00 

Beth   El,   Helena,   Ark 2.00 

Mt.  Sinai,  Sioux  City,  la 5.00  5.00 

Rodeph    Shalom,   Philadelphia,   Pa 25.00  '25.00 

Shomer  Emunim,  Toledo,  O 10.00 

Sinai,   New   Orleans,   La 10.00 


Total     $  72.00  $  55.00 

Single  Contributions. 
Relief   Fund.     Tract   Fund. 

Beth    Israel,    Portland,    Ore $25.00 

B'nai   Yehudah,   Kansas   City,   Mo 25.00  $25.00 

Indianapolis,    Hebrew,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 15.00  10.00 

Sliomer  Emunim,  Toledo,  0 5.00  10.00 

Temple  de  Hirsch,  Seattle,  Wash 10.00  5.00 


Total $75.00  $45.00 
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Total  contributions  of  congregations. 

Relief  Fund.    Tract  Fund. 

Annual    contributions     $  72.00  $  55.00 

Single    contributions     75.00  45.00 


Total     $147.00  $100.00 

Total  contributions 

From    individuals    $526.50  $416.50 

From    congregations     147.00  100.00 

Total     $673.50  $516.50 

Total    collections. 

Total   Relief  Fund    $673.50 

Total    Tract    Fund     516.50 

Grand  Total  $1190.00 

Of  this  sum  all  but  $35.00  have  been  paid. 

The  expenditures  for  the  work  of  the  Committee  have  been 

For  printing  $  67.18 

For  addressing,  etc 16.39 

For  postage 84.25  . 


Total $167.82 

Total    receipts    $1,190.00 

Total    expenditures    167.82 

Total   net    receipts    $1,023.18 

Gross  receipts,  Relief  Fund    $  673.50 

Pro  rata  of  expenditures 83.91 

Net  receipts  Relief  Fund    $    589.59 

Gross  receipts,  Tract  Fund $516.50 

Pro  rata   of  expenditures    83.91 

Xet  Receipts  of  Tract   Fund  $  32.59 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  small  expenditure,  and  praticularly  of  the 
fact  that  $919.00  are  in  the  form  of  annual  contributions,  to  be  collected  in 
the  future  at  a  nominal  cost,  we  feel  that  the  results  of  this  first  year's 
activity  are  ipiitc  satisfactory.  It  is  still  too  early  to  fix  a  definite  sum 
for  each  fund,  toward  the  attainment  of  which  we  must  strive.  The  two 
funds  are  still  too  young  for  their  needs  to  be  finally  determined  at  present. 
It  MiUices  to  have  made  a  good  beginning,  that  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Conference  realize  that  we  have  to  do  here  not 
with  theology,  but  with  business  and  with  business  men,  and  that  the 
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work  of  tins  Committee  must  be  conducted  upon  strictly  business  lines. 
The  more  earliest  workers  there  are,  the  greater  is  the  proniix-  of  IUCXS680. 
The  Committee  reali/es,  and  hereby  expresses  iu  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  this  year's  accomplishment  lias  been  due  to  the  individual 
support  of  our  members,  or  at  least  of  sixty-eight  of  them.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  future  an  even  heartier  support  from  a  larger  number 
of  members  will  be  accorded  the  Committee. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Conference  we  would  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  the  future  guidance  of  this  Committee: 

1.  The   names   of   all   contributors   to'  the   two   funds   should   be    printed 
in    the    year    book. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  year  book  should  be  sent  to  each  contributor. 

::.  A  detachable  subscription  blank  for  contributions  to  the  Tract  Fund 
should  be  printed  with  each  tract,  together  with  a  presentation,  on  the 
inner  page  of  the  cover,  of  the  aims  and  needs  of  the  Conference  in  this 
tract  work. 

4.  The  Committee  should  begin  its  work  very  early  in  the  fall,  in  order 
that  the   first  appeal  for  contributions  of  the  year,   in  whatever   form  it 
take,  may  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  high  holidays,  Rosh  Hashona  and 
Yom   Kippur. 

5.  The   Committee   should   ascertain   the   exact  time  when  the  board  of 
directors   of  each   congregation,  ministered  to  by   our   members,   holds   its 
budget  meeting,  in  order  that  the  appeal  for  congregational  contributions 
may  be  made  at  the  proper  time. 

(i.  A  particular  effort  should  be  made  by  our  members  to  have  the  Re- 
lief and  Tract  Funds  remembered,  along  with  other  worthy  institutions, 
in  wills  and  bequests,  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

7.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  of  this  Committee  must 
be  largely  of  a  clerical  nature,  suitable  provision  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  employment  of  proper  clerical  help. 

For  the  coming  year  the  Committee  proposes  to  follow'  in  the  main  the 
methods  pursued  this  past  year.  As  strong  an  appeal  as  possible  will  be 
sent  to  those  persons  whose  names  are  upon  our  lists,  and  from  wrhom  no 
response  has  been  thus  far  received,  and  to  others  whose  names  we  may 
obtain  from  those  members  of  the  Conference  who  are  not  yet  numbered 
among  the  loyal  68. 

It  were  well  if  a  new  tract  could  be  issued  this  year,  and  in  time  to 
be  sent  out  with  our  next  appeal.  This  would  add  force  to  the  appeal  and 
also  prove  an  economical  means  of  distributing  the  tract. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  remind  our  members  again  that  the  actual  suc- 
cess of  this  work  depends  in  the  last  measure  upon  their  support,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  by  answering  all  inquiries  as  promptly  and'  fully 
as  possible,  and  by  seconding  all  appeals  to  their  congregations  and  mem- 
bers whole-heartedly  and  actively.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  but  prop- 
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erly  conducted  and  supported,  the  work  of  this  Committee  should  not  put 
the  Relief  and  Tract  Funds  upon  an  independent  basis,  leaving  the  Con- 
ference free  to  pursue  its  other  activities  and  develop  unhampered  by 
financial  difficulties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EPHRAIM    FRISCH, 
MOSES  J.  GRIES, 
JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
DAVID   PHILIPSOX, 
MAX.    HELLER, 
JULIAX  MORGEXSTERX, 

Chairman. 

The  financial  portions  of  the  report  were  referred  to  the  Audit- 
ing Committee. 

Recommendation  I  was  adopted. 

It  was  moved  to  amend  Recommendation  II  by  striking  out  the 
words  "the  year-book/7  and  inserting  the  words  "this  report.77 
Upon  motion  the  recommendation  with  its  amendment  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Recommendation  III  was  referred  to  the  Tract  Committee  with 
instructions  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  contained  therein. 
The  remainder  of  the  report  was  adopted. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  report  the  question  was  raised  of 
the  advisability  of  appealing  for  contributions  to  the  Conference 
Relief  and  Tract  Funds  to  congregations  not  ministered  to  by 
members  of  the  Conference.  This  question  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Rabbi  Joseph  S.  Kornfeld  then  read  a  paper  on  "Ludwig  Phil- 
ippson,  in  Honor  of  the  Centenary  of  His  Birth/7  (Appendix 
C.)  The  discussion  was  led  by  Rabbi  Mendel  Silber  (Ap- 
pendix C,  end)  and  participated  in  by  Rabbis  Philippson  and 
Deutsch  and  closed  by  Rabbi  Kornfeld. 

S  r  XDAY  AFTERXOOX. 

The  following  committee  appointments  were  announced : 
rrcxidciif*  Mc.wn/c — liabbi  Jos.   Stolz,  chairman;  Rabbis  Dei- 
nard,  Foster,  Franklin,  Friedman,  Gries,  Levi,  Philipson,  Rypins, 
Schanfarber,  Schulman  and  Witt. 

Nominations — Rabbi  Marx,  chairman;  Rabbis  Alexander*  Ettel- 
son,,  Freund,  .Kornfeld,  Mayer,  Ranch,  Rosenau,  Rothstein. 
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*  —  Rabbi    Berkowitz,    chairman;    Rabbis    Hirshberg, 
Rappaport,  Silber,  Witt  and  Zielonka. 

Auditing  —  Rabbi  Zepin,  chairman:  Rabbis  Fox,  A.  I{.  Levy,  Mar- 
cuson,  Morgenstern. 

Memorial  Resolutions  —  Rabbi  Deutseh,  chairman:  Rabbis  F. 
Cohn,  Goldenson,  M.  Lefkowitz,  Singer. 

Thanks  —  Rabbi  Aaron,  chairman;  Rabbis  Feuerlicht,  Kornfeld. 
Mannheimer,  Merritt. 

Press  —  Rabbi  D.  Lefkowitz,  chairman;  Rabbis  Deinard,  Frisch. 
Ranch  and  Rypins. 

Special  Committee  on  the  Recommendations  contained  in  the 
paper  of  Rabbi  Schanfarber;  Rabbi  Schulman,  chairman;  Rabbis 
Berkowitz,  C.  S.  Levi,  and  Zepin. 

In  the  absence  of  its  chairman,  Rabbi  Adolph  Guttmacher,  the 
report  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  read  by  Rabbi  Solomon 
Foster. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 
To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Publication  committee  begs  leave  to  submit  the  report  for  the 
fiscal  year,  June  1st,  1910,  -to  June  1st,  1911. 

Last  year's  report  showed  a  falling  off  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of 
previous  years.  This  year,  we  are  glad  to  state,  that  the  sale  of  our 
publications  is  10  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year.  The  prayer  book  has 
been  introduced,  during  the  last  year,  by  five  congregations,  and  now  283 
congregations  and  20  institutions  use  the  book.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
prayer  book,  17  years  ago,  115,876  copies  have  been  sold. 

New  editions  of  the  prayer  book,  hymnal  and  Haggadah,  authorized  by 
the  Conference,  have  been  published.  The  second  edition  of  the  Haggad'ah 
is  an  improvement  on  the  first,  as  far  as  the  appearance  of  the  book  is 
concerned.  The  English  text  is  printed  from  electro-type  plates  and  new 
halftones  replace  the  blurred  illustrations  of  the  first  edition.  In  this 
connection,  the  Committee  recommends,  (  1  )  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
music.  Enough  copies  of  the  Haggadah  are  on  hand  for  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  which  will  give  ample  time  to  have  the  revision  made  by  the 
very  best  people. 

At  its  last  meeting,  the  Conference  decided  to  withdraw  from  sale  the 
Sabbath  evening  and  morning  services.  Letters  from  congregations  and 
individuals  have  reached  us  asking  the  Conference  to  reissue  the  book. 
After  careful  thought,  the  Committee  favors  the  republication  of  the  Sab- 
bath evening  and  morning  services  and  recommends  (2)  that  the  price  of 
the  book  be  raised  from  25  cents  to  35  cents;  also  that  the  price  of  the 
week-day  services  be  similarly  raised  from  25  cents  to  35  cents. 
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The  Conference  sanctioned,  as  an  experiment,  the  sending  out  of  prayer 
books  on  approval  to  congregations  prior  to  the  holy  days  in  the  autumn. 
Your  agent  recommends  (3)  its  discontinuance,  and  the  Committee  unani- 
mously favors  that  recommendation.  The  experiment  has  proven  a  finan- 
cial loss.  The  Committee  recommends  (4)  that  our  agent  circularize  the 
congregations  a  month  before  the  holy  days,  calling  attention  to  the  re- 
plenishing of  the  stock  of  prayer  books. 

The  recommendation  -of  our  agent  that  the  discount  of  20  per  cent. 
granted1  to  congregations  be  only  given  when  books  are  ordered  in  lots  of 
at  least  five,  the  Committee  indorses  ( 5 ) . 

The  Committee  also  recommends  (6)  that  the  cost  of  the  year  book  be 
charged  to  all,  except  to  Rabbis  and  professors  and  students  of  theological 
schools  and  libraries. 

The  Committee  recommends  ( 7 )  that  part  of  the  next  edition  of  the 
prayer  book  be  printed  on  Bible  paper.  The  two  parts  of  our  prayer  book 
printed  on  Bible  paper  would  be  less  bulky  than  one  part  in  use  now.  The 
expense  of  printing  on  Bible  paper  will  be  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  more, 
which  will  be  materially  reduced  by  binding  both  parts  in  one  volume. 

The  Committee  recommends  (8)  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
ference co-operates  with  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  congregations  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  holy  day  sermons,  that  some  method 
may  be  devised  for  a  still  closer  co-operation  in  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  publications  of  the  Conference.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends (9)  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  Conference  to  meet  a 
similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations to  bring  about,  if  possible,  such  closer  co-operation. 

The  report  of  your  agent,  which  is  appended,  has  been  carefully  gone 
over  by  your  Committee. 

Books  delivered $8,205.69 

Sales    6,005.20 

Remittances   in  cash    5.472.42 

Charged  to  Conference   368.58 

Balance  due  June  1st,  1911 .       841.88 

Stock  on  hand    2,307.85 

Rabbi  S.  Foster,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  has  made  inventory  of  the 
stock  and  it  tallies  with  the  inventory  made  by  our  agent. 

The  Publishers  Printing  Company,  with  whom  are  stored  our  plates  and 
unbound  copies,  reports  as  follows : 

Union  prayer  book,  Vol.   1    3,800 

Union  prayer  book,  Vol.  2    2,300 

Hymnal    4,000 

Haggadah    4,700 

Week  day  services   2,000 

Again  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  Conference  the  renewal 
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of  our  contract  for  one  year  with  the  Bloch  Publishing  Company.     We  be- 
lieve that  in  doing  so  we  are  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  Conference. 

Fraternally  yours, 
S.  FOSTER, 
JOSEPH    SILVERMAN, 
.M.UKICE    H.    HARRIS, 
S.  H.  GOLDEN  SON, 

A.     GUTTAl  A(  H  Kit. 

.Chairman. 

Dr.  A.  Guttmacher, 

Chairman  Publication  Committee,  C.  C.  A.  R. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  our  Annual  Report 
covering  the  fiscal  year,  June  1,  1910-May  31,  1911. 

A  comparison  of  the  sales  with  those  of  the  previous  year  shows  an  in- 
crease of  about  10  per  cent.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  increased  sale  of 
the  cloth-bound  prayer  books,  which  is  about  40  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  We  believe  this  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  withdrawal 
from  sale  of  the  small  Sabbath  Service  Book. 

There  was  a  fairly  large  demand  for  the  abridged  Sabbath  book,  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept  it  on  sale, 
but  at  an  increased  price,  as  recommended  by  us  last  year.  We  believe 
that  the  smaller  book  would  continue  to  sell  in  fair  quantities,  if  retailed 
at  40  cents  or  even  50  cents.  The  Week  Day  Service  book  should  also  be 
raised  in  price  from  25  cents  to  40  cents  or  even  50  cents.  The  demand 
is  not  large  and  the  Conference  is  justified  in  deriving  a  larger  profit  from 
its  sale  than  heretofore. 

We  regret  to  report  that  the  sale  of  the  Haggadah  has  decreased  this  year 
by  about  45  per  cent.  We  made  every  effort  to  interest  the  members  of  the 
Conference  in  its  sale,  sending  them  special  letters  and  offering  to  supply 
printed  circulars  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  their  congrega- 
tions. Only  five  rabbis  responded.  We  also  sent  out  thousands  of  special 
circulars  advertising  the  Haggadah,  at  an  expense  which  wiped  out  all  the 
profit  we  made  on  the  sales  of  this  book.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be  for 
the  decreased  sale,  it  can  not  be  for  lack  of  effort  on  our  part  to  bring  the 
book  to  the  attention  of  the  general  community. 

Five  congregations  introduced  the  Prayer  Book  during  the  year.  Those 
of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Orange,  N.  J.,  discarded  other 
rituals.  We  have  also  been  advised  that  the  congregation  in  Oakland, 
Calif.  (Rabbi  M.  Friedlander)  has  adopted  Volume  II  and  will  place  an 
order  for  a  large  number  of  copies  in  time  for  the  coming  holidays. 

The  Publishers  Printing  Co.  informs  us  that  it  has  a  sufficient  number 
of  unbound  copies  of  the  Prayer  Books,  Hymnal  and  Haggadah  and  there 
will  be  no  need  to  print  any  of  these  for  the  coming  season.  If  the  Con- 
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ference  decides  to  reprint  the  abridged   Sabbatli    Service,   then   we   would 
recommend  that  same  be  ordered  so  as  to  be  ready  by  August  15. 

Volume  1  of  the  stiff  morocco  binding,  which  sells  at  $2.00  and  which 
binding  your  Committee  decided  not  to  continue,  is  now  about  sold  out. 
We  still  have  144  copies  of  Volume  II,  most  of  which  are  the  old  style, 
flexible  binding,  which  have  been  reduced  in  price,  and  these  we  believe 
can  be  gradually  disposed  of.  Unless  otherwise  instructed,  we  shall  not 
continue  to  advertise  Volume  I,  stiff  morocco. 

Previous  to  the  holidays  of  last  year,  the  Conference  authorized  the  send- 
ing out  of  a  special  circular  offering  the  Prayer  Books  to  congregations, 
with  privilege  of  returning  unsold  copies  within  10  days  after  Yom 
Kippur.  There  were  about  40  requests  sent  to  us.  About  600  books  were 
sent  out  under  this  arrangement  and  about  25  per  cent,  were  returned. 
Many  of  them  came  back  long  after  the  time  set  and  in  poor  condition. 
We  watched  the  experiment  closely,  and  our  conclusion  is  that  it  is  neither 
practical  nor  profitable.  We  do  not  advise  a  continuance  of  this  plan,  but 
if  the  Conference  decides  to  continue  it,  we  trust  that  a  limit  be  put  upon 
the  number  of  books  to  be  ordered  and  returned. 

We  respectfully  suggest  and  urge  that  we  be  permitted  to  confine  the 
giving  of  the  usual  20  per  cent,  discount  to  congregations  and  other  in- 
stitutions, or  their  representatives,  only  when  five  or  more  copies  are  or- 
dered at  a  time.  This  will  induce  congregations,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
discount,  to  have  extra  books  on  hand,  so  that  their  members  can  be  promptly 
supplied.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  obtain  the  retail  price,  to  which  we  are 
entitled,  and  which  we  lose  because  so  many  of  the  retail  customers  order 
single  copies  through  their  rabbi.  For  their  own  personal  use,  the  rabbis 
should  continue  to  receive  the  discount  price,  but  we  believe  that  other  in- 
dividuals should  pay  the  full  price.  Our  retail  sales  are  very  small  and 
we  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  bulk  of  them,  as  we  now  are.  We  trust 
that  you  will  see  the  justice  of  our  -claim  and  permit  us  to  use  our  discre- 
tion in  the  allowing  of  discounts. 

We  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  our  work  and  services,  during  the 
pa.-t  year,  have  met  with  your  approval.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  serve 
you  as  efficiently  and  faithfully  as  always,  and'  at  no  time  losing  sight  of 
the  interests  of  the  Conference.  Of  this,  we  believe,  you  have  had  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  grant  us  a  renewal  of  our  contract. 

\\V  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  courtesies  that  have  been  ex- 
tended to  us  by  yourself,  your  committee  and  the  officers  of  the  Confer- 
ence. For  cordial  relations  that  exist  it  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  our  appre- 
ication  and  our  thanks.  Respectfully  yours, 

BLOCK  PUBLISHING  Co., 

Bv  Charles  E.  Bloch. 
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KXIIIBIT  A. 

HOOKS   1JK(  KIN  KI)  -II  NK   1.   1!)  1  ()  June   1.   1!U1. 

1010. 

June     1.      1.10  I".  P.  Books     I,  leather    $1.05  i:>7..~>o 

June     3.       so  U.  P.  Books  II,  flexible   1.75  155.75 

. I unc     3.       SO  U.  P.  Books     I,  flexible   1.75  155.75 

June     7.     500   U.   P.    Books      I,   cloth    70  350.00 

June     8.       11  U.  P.  Books     I,  flexible    .                                   .    1.75  19.25 


June     8.  11  U.  P.  Books  II,  flexible 

Aug.  15.  107  U.  P.  Books  I,  flexible 

Au-.   15.  105  U.  P.  Books  11,  flexible 

Au»-.    1(1.  2f>7  U.   P.  Books  I,   leather 

Aug.   16.  240  U.  P.  Books  II,  leather 


.7.1  19.25 

.75  344.75- 

.75  341.25 

.05  269.85 

.05  252.00 

Aug.   Hi.     250  U.  P.  Books  I,  cloth    70  175.00 

Aug.   16.     250  U.  P.  Books  II,  cloth    70  175.00 

Aug.   16,     500  Week-day    Service     171/-!  87.50 

Aug.   18.     241   Union  Hymnal    30  72.30 

Sep.    12.     749  U.  P.  Books  II,  cloth    70  524.30 

Sep.    23.     500  U.  P.  Books     I,  cloth    ~ 70  350.00 

Sep.    23.     500  U.  P.  Books  II,  cloth    70  350.00 

Oct.      3.     402  U.  P.  Books  II,  cloth    70  344.40 

Oct.    20.     250  U.  P.  Books  II,  cloth    70  175.00 

Oct.    20.     500  Union  Hymnal    30  150.00 

Oct.    21.     300  U.  P.  Books  I,  cloth    70  210.00 

Nov.     5.     275   Evening   and   Morning   Service,    paper 08  22.50 

1011. 

Jan.   10.     155  U.  P.  Books  I,  cloth   70  108.50 

Jan.   17.     500  U.  P.   Books   I,   cloth    70  350.00 

Jan.  24.     500   Union  Hymnal    30  150.00 

Apr.      1,"    500  Union   Haggadahs.  cloth    17V2  S7.50 

Apr.     5.     405   Union  Haggadahs,  cloth    17V2  86.62 

May      0.     500  U.  P.  Books  I,  cloth    70  350.00 

May    24.      150  U.  P.  Books  I,  unbound 56%  84.38 

May    24.       50  U.  P.  Books  II,  unbound    56%  28.12 


Total $5,5)45.07 

July    28,    1010,   cash    1.85 

Stock  on  hand  May  31,  1010    2,257.87 


Grand  total   .  .* $8,205.69 
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EXHIBIT  B. 

STOCK  INVENTORY  MAY  31,   1911. 

473  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  cloth   $  .70  $331.10 

70  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  leather 1.05  73.50 

11  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  morocco   1.40  15.40 

16  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  extra  morocco  1.75  28.00 

270  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  cloth   70  189.00 

511  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  leather   1.05  536.55 

144  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  morocco  1.40  201.60 

179  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  extra  morocco   1.75  313.25 

54  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  9.45 

267  Week    Day    Service    17%  46.73 

395  Union  Hymnal    30  118.50 

400  Union    Haggadah,    cloth     17%  70.00 

351  Union    Haggadah,    cloth   gilt 32  112.32 

161  Union   Haggadah,    limp   leather    40  64.40 

8  Sermons  of  American  Rabbis,  cloth    85  6.80 

765.  Sermons  of  American  Rabbis,  paper    25  191.25 

Total    $2,307.85 

EXHIBIT  C. 

SALES  FROM  JUNE   1,   1910-May  31,   1911. 

2382  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  cloth  $  .70  $1,667.40 

429  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  leather .05  450.45 

55  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  morocco  1.40  77.00 

313  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  extra  morocco 75  547.75 

2514  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  cloth 70  1,759.80 

269  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  leather 05  282.45 

28  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  morocco 40  39.20 

228  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  extra  morocco  1.75  399.00 

406  Sabbath  Evening  and  Morning  Service 17%  70.75 

414  Week-day  Service  17%  72.4f> 

275  Evening  and  Morning  Service,  paper .08  22.00 

1190  Union  Hymnal  30  357.00 

762  Union  Haggadah,  cloth  17%  133.35 

6  Union  Haggadah,  limp  leather    40  2.40 

7  Sermon,  cloth   85  5.95 

23  Sermon,  paper   25  5.75 

150  Union  Prayer  Book  I,  unbound 502.1  84.38 

50  Union  Prayer  Book  II,  unbound   502.-)  28.12 

Total    .  $6,005.20 
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KXHIBIT  D. 

MONTHLY  SALES, 
1910. 

June     $    482.73 

June     64.20 

July     2 11. 92 

August     374.20 

September     . 1,004.90 

October     1,045.65 

November     294. 1  f> 

.December     3  i2.82 

1911. 

January     19.">.  <>."> 

February     295.10 

March     252.00 

April 270.05 

May     571.83 


Total $6,005.20 

Balance  due  from  June  1,  1910   785.04 


Grand  Total  $6,790.24 

REMITTANCES. 

1910. 

July  26    $  400.00 

September   19    400.00 

October   7    400.00 

October   25    300.00 

November   5    250.00 

November    19    500.00 

November   28    300.00 

December    9    400.00 

December    29    500.00 

1911. 

January  9    500.00 

February    18    300.00 

March    25    .  300.00 
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April   22    250.00 

May   6    300.00 

June   6    .  372.42 


Total S5.472.42 

Charged  to  Conference    (see  Exhibit  F) 308.58 


Grand  total   $5,841.00 

EXHIBIT  E. 

SUMMARY. 

Balance  due  Conference  June  1,  1910  $    785.04 

Value  of  books  received,  etc.,    (see  Exhibit  A)  ..  .    8,205.00 


$8,990.73 

Stock  on  hand   (Exhibit  B)    $2,307.85 

Cash  remittances    (Exhibit  D)    5.472.42 

Charged  to  Conference   ( Exhibit  F)    3<iS.58 

Total    .  ..$8,148.85 


Balance  due $    841.88 

Above  balance  represents  the  sales  for  April  and  May. 
EXHIBIT  F. 

BOOKS,  ETC.,  CHARGED  TO  THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN RABBIS. 

The  following  items  consist  of  books  sent  out  on  orders  from  the  Con- 
ference.    Everything  is  charged  to  the  Conference  at  the  actual  cost. 

1910. 
June     (5.     Rebate  on  80  U.  P.  Books,  $1.50  ed $     .15       $12.00 

To  Cleveland  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum. 
June  24.     100  U.  P.  Books,  cloth     $  .70     70.00 

100  Union  Hymnals    30     30.00 

To  Charlevoix.   Mich.   Exp 8.35         108.35 

June  27.     Expressage  on  Reports  from  Atlanta   ....  1.85 

July     6.     200  Fri.  Eve.  and  Sab.  Morn.  Serv.  .17V2  35.00 

Express     2.25  37.25 

To  Rabbi  Geo.  Zepin,  Charlevoix,  Mich. 
Aug.    4.     85  U.  P.  Books,  $2.50  ed.,  reduced  to  $2, 

difference  of  35  cents  per  copy 

Sept.     6.     Rebate  on  100  U.  P.  Books,  $1.00  ed.  .  .  .  .  .10  10.00 

To  New  Orleans  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum. 
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Sept.  10.      .->  r.  P.   Hooks  II.  r loth,  .70 3.50 

K\  press     .30  3.80 

To   Miss  J.   Mendelsohn,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
Sept.  10.       1   set  U.  P.  Books,  cloth   1.40 

Express     .14  1.54 

To  J.  A.  Bergman,  Faupun,  Wise. 
Sept.  23.      24  U.  P.  Books  II,  cloth,  .70    16.80 

To  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Winfield,  111. 
Nov.  IS.       Postage  and  Expressage  on  Year  Books, 

Tracts,  etc.,  from  June  1  to  Nov.  1,  1910  7.25 

Dec.  21.        Postage   and    expressage   on   Year    Books, 

Tracts,  etc.,  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  21,  1910  3.92 

Total $230.76 

1911. 
Feb.  24.       25  U.  P.  Books  I,  cloth,  .70. 17.50 

Express     .50  18.00 

To  State  Reformatory  for  Girls,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  24.       20  U.   P.   Books  I,   leather,  $1.05 21.00 

5  U.  P.  Books  I,  morocco,  $1.40 7.00 

Express     .45  28.45 

To  Reformatory' for  Women,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  24.       15  U.  P.  Books  I,  cloth,  .70 10.50 

Delivery     .10  10.60 

To  Lakeview  Home  for  Unmarried  Moth- 
ers, City. 
Apr.    6.       75  U.  P.  Books  I,  cloth,  .70 52.50 

Express 1.75  54.25 

To  M.   F.  Low,   personal   ser.   Dept., 

Chicago,  111. 

Apr.  10.        Expressage  on  tracts  to  Dr.  Morgenstern  2.48 

Apr.  21.       Freight  and  drayage  on  Year  Books,  1010  3.68 

Apr.  27.       2    Union   Haggadahs,   .17%    .35 

Postage     .15  .50 

To  Dr.  H.  Berkowitz,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
May  22.       Postage  and  expressage  on  Year  Books. 

Tracts,  etc.,  from  Jan.   1   to  May  22,  11)11  11.08 

.May  25.       40    Sab.    Eve.    Service,    .17% 7.00 

Express .60  7.60 

To  Raybrook  Sanitarium,  Raybrook,  N.  Y. 
May  31.        Postage  on   Year   Books  and  Tracts  from 

May  27  to  May  31,  1911    1.18 

Total..  ..$368.58 
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EXHIBIT  G. 

NEW   CONGREGATIONS. 

The  Union  Prayer  Book  has  been  introduced  in  the  following  congrega- 
tions since  June  1,  1910: 

Phoenix,  Arizona;  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Harrisonburg,  Va. ;  Florence,  S.  C.; 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Upon  motion  the  purely  financial  portions  of  the  report  were 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee*  and  the  remainder  was  taken 
up  seriatim. 

Recommendation  I  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Recommendation  II  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  deliberate  consideration. 

Recommendations  III  and  IV  were  referred  to  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

Recommendation  V  was  not  concurred  in  .by  a  vote  of  22-9. 

Recommendation  VI  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  consideration  in  conjunction  with  recommendation  II  of  the 
report  of  the  Solicitation  Committee. 

Recommendation  VII  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Recommendation  VIII  was  adopted. 

Recommendation  IX  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  favorable  action. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee.,  Rabbi  Ephraim  Frisch, 
chairman,  was  presented,  and  on  motion  was  received,  and  the  last 
portion,  referring  to  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  secretary  of 
the  Conference,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  President's  Mes- 


REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Aincrlcnn  Itnbbis: 
Your  Committee  on  Finance  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows :  The  action 
of  the  last  Conference  in  ordering  all  of  the  proceeds  from  publication 
transferred  from  the  Relief  and  General  Fund  was  a  wise  step,  since,  not- 
withstanding this  additional  source  of  revenue,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $5.85 
in  that  fund.  If  the  outstanding  bills  are  taken  account  of,  the  deficit 
amounts  to  approximately  $225.00.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
expenditures  for  publication  this  year  were  heavier  than  usual  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  both  the  A909  and  1910  year  books  were  paid  for 
during  this  fiscal  year  (this  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  New  York  Con- 
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ference);  and  that  iu'\v  editions  of  tin-  Prayer  P.ook,  the  llaggadah.  and 
the  Hymnal,  all  had  to  be  printed  and  hound  this  year.  This  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  reduced  the  revenues  from  public  it  ion-  by  about 
$1.000. 

A  lie:ilthy  increase  is  shown  by  the  Relief  and  Tract  Funds  which  were 
augmented  by  the  sum  of  $1,11)0  this  year  through  the  energetic  work  of 
our  able  Solicitation  Committee.  Of  this  sum  s'.io'.i  consi>ts  of  annual 
subscriptions — an  encouraging  fact. 

Your  Finance  Committee  recommends  that  a  larger  allowance  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  ollice  expenses.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  Conference  and  consideration  for  the  Secretary  require  this,  and 
our  finances  admit  of  it.  Respectfully  submitted, 

EPHRAIM    FRISCII, 
JULIAN  MORGENSTKK.N, 
DAVID  MARX. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investments  was  read  by  tin* 
chairman,  Rabbi  Isaac  E.  Marcuson,  and  was  adopted,  together 
with  additional  instructions  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  take 
under  consideration  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  Conference 
moneys  to  be  deposited  in  any  bank  previous  to  investment. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  IX VESTMENTS. 

To  theC.C.  A.  If.: 

Your  Committee  on  Investments  begs  to  report  that  no  permanent  in- 
vestment was  made  during  the  past  year.  As  shown  by  the  Treasurer's 
report,  the  monies  of  the  Conference  are  deposited  in  savings  banks  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  drawing  4  per  cent,  interest.  In  view  of  the  experience 
of  the  committee,  extending  over  many  years,  showing  the  impossibility 
of  a  committee,  unable  to  meet  and  discuss  the  same,  to  agree  on  the  best 
methods  of  investment,  it  would  urgently  recommend  that  the  investment 
committee  as  now  organized,  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  investment  of 
the  funds  of  the  Conference  be  left  to  a  sub-committee  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

1'espectfully   submitted, 

I.    E.    MAKCI  SON. 

MOSES  J.  GRIKS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pulpit  Bureau,  Rabbi  Henry 
Cohen,  chairman,  was  read,  and  on  motion  was  received  and  or- 
dered filed,  and  the  Committee  was  discharged  with  thanks. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    OX    PULPIT   BUREAU. 
To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Kabbis: 

The  Pulpit  Bureau  report  of  last  year  was  referred  back  to  me  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  in  order  to  collate  the  modus  operand!  of  older  or- 
ganizations. (See  Year  Book  20,  page  55).  To  this  end  1  sent  the  sub- 
joined letter  to  the  following  members  of  the  committee:  Moise  Bergman, 
New  Orleans;  E.  N.  Calisch,  Richmond;  H.  Englander,  Cincinnati;  M. 
Friedlander,  Oakland;  Win.  S.  Friedman,  Denver;  M.  H.  Harris,  New  York; 
J.  Rauch,  >Sioux  City;  and  (4eo.  Zepin,  Cincinnati. 

"Galveston,  Texas,  April  26,   1911. 

"I  should  like  you,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pulpit  Bureau  to  as- 
certain what  is  being  done  by  other  religious  denominations  towards 
bringing  unemployed  ministers  and  vacant  pulpits  together;  and  what 
methods  they  pursue  in  the  general  mediation  between  pew  and  pulpit. 
You  can  easily  obtain  the  desired  information  by  asking  a  representative 
minister  of  each  of  the  more  important  denominations  in  your  vicinity. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  form  a  permanent  committee  for  the  advantage  of 
rabbis  and  congregations  alike,  and  it  is  well  to  know  how  older  organiza- 
tions meet  the  problem.  Your  immediate  attention  is  necessary. 

"Fraternally, 

"(Signed)    Hy.   Cohen,   Chairman." 

Subsequent  to  the  sending  of  the  above  letter,  I  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  a  representative  minister  of  each  of  the  larger  Christian 
denominations  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church  excepted). 

-dalveston,  Texas,  May  23,   1911. 

"Dear    Colleague:    Will    you    be    kind    enough    to    inform    me    how    your 
church  brings  unemployed  ministers  and  vacant  pulpits  together,  and  what 
methods  it  pursues  in  the  general  mediation  between  pew  and   pulpit? 
"An  early  reply   will  greatly  oblige. 

"Yours  faithfully. 

"(Signed)    HENRY  COHEN, 
"Chairman,    Pulpit    Bureau.    Central    Conference    of 

American   Rabbis.'' 

From  the  replies  to  my  personal  letter  and'  to  those  sent  to  the  different 
sects  by  the  members  of  my  committee,  1  am  constrained  to  think  that  at 
present  there  exists  no  satisfactory  arrangement  to  bring  together  unem- 
ployed ministers  and  vacant  pulpits.  All  denominations  seem  to  be  grop- 
ing and  none  of  them  has  found  the  proper  medium  of  establishing  an 
entente  cordiale  between  pulpit  and  pew.  There  appear  to  be  two  general 
systems  of  establishing  relationship  between  unemployed  ministers  and 
vacant  pulpits;  (a)  appointment  of  ministers  by  bishops,  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  congregation  and  (b)  independent  election  by  the 
congregation.  Under  "a"  will  be  found  the  Episcopal  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches.  Under  "b"  the  Baptist,  Universalist.  Presbyterian, 
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1'iiitarian.  Christian  and  Lutheran  churches.  I  notice  that  almost  all 
denominations  have  found  it  expedient  to  engage  the  services  of  a  field 
secret -try  who  keeps  in  touch  with  churches  without  ministers  and  with 
ministers  who  are  without  churches.  His  ollice  acts  as  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation for  church  and  minister.  Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY    COIIK.X. 

Individual  reports  were  presented  by  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union.  In  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  it  was  found  impossible  to  merge  these 
reports  into  one  and  they  were  for  that  reason  not  acted  upon. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Conversion  Certificate  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman,  Rabbi  David  Philipson  and  on  motion 
was  adopted,  and  the  committee  was  discharged  with  thanks.  It 
was  moved  and  carried  that  in  the  future  the  certificate  be  printed 
in  triplicate,  one  part  to  be  retained  by  the  officiating  rabbi,  one 
to  be  given  to  the  proselyte  and  the  other  to  be  filed  with  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONVERSION  CERTIFICATE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R.: 

At  last  year's  conference  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Certificate  of 
Conversion  was  adopted.  At  the  post-conference  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  instructed  to  have  the 
formula  adopted  by  the  conference,  printed  in  duplicate.  This  has  been 
done  and  I  submit  herewith  500  copies  of  the  formula  printed  in  duplicate. 
This  being  the  final  step  in  the  work  of  the  committee,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee be  discharged.  Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID   PHILIPSON, 

Chairman. 

Vice-President  Schulman  took  the  chair  while  Rabbi  Louis  Witt 
presented  a  paper  on  "The  Basis  of  Membership  in  the  American 
Synagog."  (Appendix  I)2).  Discussion  was  led  by  Leo  M. 
Franklin  (Appendix  "I)")  and  was  participated  in  by  Rabbi  Ranch, 
Foster,  Gries,  Frisch,  Deinard,  Rappaport,  Rosenwasser,  Klein, 
Philippson,  Fox,  Heller,  C.  S.  Levi,  Stolz,  Morgenstern,  Ettelson 
and  Schulman,  and  was  closed  by  Rabbi  Witt. 

Tpon  motion  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  paper  wore 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  President's  Message,  of  which  "Rabbi 
Witt  was  to  be  a  member. 
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SUNDAY  EVENING. 

At  the  evening  session  of  the  Conference  held  in  the  Temple, 
Rabbi  Goldenson  conducted  a  round-table  on  the  subject,  "The 
Synagog  and  Social  Service."  The  discussion  was  participated 
in  by  Rabbis  Rosenwasser,  Rypins,  Philippson,  Foster,  Stolz, 
Franklin,  Friedman,  Schulman,  Gries,  Deinard  and  Fox,  and  "was 
closed  by  Rabbi  Goldenson. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JULY  3,  1911. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  President  Heller.  Rabbi  Jacob 
Singer  delivered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  amendment  to  Art.  6,  Sec.  3  of  the  Constitution,  proposed 
at  the  Charlevoix  Convention,  to  limit  service  on  the  Executive 
Committee  to  three  consecutive  years  for  all  members  except  past- 
officers,  was  taken  up  as  the  first  order  of  business.  After  consid- 
erable discussion  the  amendment  was  tabled. 

The  report  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz.  On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE. 

To    the   President   and   Members    of   the   Central    Conference   of   American 

Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  Arbitration  is  again  happy  to  report  that  the  serv- 
ices of  the  committee  were  not  called  into  requisition  a  single  time  during 
the  year.  Apparently  the  relationship  between  our  members  and  their 
respective  congregations  is  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  one.  However,  it 
is  well  to  remind  ou-r  people  annually  that,  if  the  emergency  should  exist, 
the  conference  stands  ready  to  use  its  good'  influence  to  arbitrate  any 
official  difference  that  may  arise  between  our  members  and  the  congrega- 
tions they  serve.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
TOBIAS  SCHANFARBER. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History  was 
presented  by  the  chairman,  Rabbi  Gotthard  Deutsch. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  <>\    COXTKMl'OKAXEOt'S  HISTORY. 

Your  Committee  on  Contemporaneous  History  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  That  congratulations  be  sent  to  Professor  Israel  Lewy,  of  the  Breslau 

Seminary  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion   of   his   seventieth   year   -hum- 
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ary   7th,    1!)11,  expressing  appreciation  of   his   \\ork   as  one  of  the  greatest 
Tnl mud ists  of  the  age,  and  the  teacher  of  several  American  Rahbis. 

2.  That  an  expression  of  sympathy  be  sent  to  Chief  Rabbi  Adler  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  death  of  his  son,  the  Reverend  S.  Alfred  Adler,  who  died  No- 
vember 29th,  1910,  and  his  brother  Marcus  Adler,  who  died  February  25th, 
1911. 

3.  That    resolutions   of   regret   be    passed1  on   the   death   of   Dr.   Michael 
Friedlander,   late  principal  of  Jew's  College,  London,  and  that  a  copy  of 
the  same  be  forwarded  to  Reverend  Dr.  M.  Gaster,  of  London,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  to  Jews'  College,  whose  revered  head  he  was  for  many  years. 

4.  That  similar  resolutions  be  passed  on   the  death  of  Hirsch  Hildes- 
heimer,  scholar,  publicist  and  communal  worker,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  Rabbinner 
Seminar   of  Berlin. 

5.  That   similar   resolutions  be   passed  on  the   death   of  the   late  Rabbi 
Maurice  Fluegel,  of   Baltimore,  and  be  transmitted  to   the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

(i.  That  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  last  year,  Sabbath 
Zakor  be  set  aside  as  the  day  for  preaching  on  the  situation  of  the  Jew 
in  Russia;  that  the  local  press  be  interested  in  the  question,  with  the 
object  of  giving  the  matter  due  publicity;  and  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee .prepare  a  brief  statement  of  the  Jewish  question  in  Russia  for  the 
information  of  its  members. 

7.  That  a  resolution  on  the  Russian  passport  question  be  drafted  by  this 
convention,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  every  member  of  Congress. 

8  (a).  That  in  view  of  the  recent  reappearance  of  the  "blood  accusation" 
in  Kiev,  and  the  publicity  given  to  it  by  the  Associated  Press,  a  resolution 
refuting  this  malicious  slander  be  adopted. 

(b)  That  a  statement  be  drafted  by  the  Executive  Committee  elucidat- 
ing this  question,  chiefly  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  information  to  the 
public  press. 

{).  That  in  accordance  with  a  previous  suggestion,  and  in  order  to  meet 
undeniable  wants  in  the  circles  of  the  recent  immigrants,  evidenced  by  a 
Shabuot  editorial  in  the  Jewish  Daily  News  on  the  necessity  of  confirma- 
tion, we  recommend  that  Yiddish  literature  in  the  interest  of  Reform 
Propaganda  be  prepared  by  this  Conference. 

10.  That  the  Executive  Committee  send  circulars  to  its  members  re- 
questing them  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath  or  the  Sunday  preceding  De- 
cember 28th,  on  the  life  and  the  work  of  Ludwig  Philippson.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  Year  Book  be  published  before  that  time  in  order  to 
give  the  members  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information 
on  the  subject  contained  in  it.  Re'spectfully  submitted, 

G.  DEUTSCH,  Chairman. 
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On  motion  the  report  was  taken  up  seriatim.  Recommendations 
I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Memorial 
Resolutions.  The  first  part  of  Recommendation  VI  was  adopted. 
The  last  part,  recommending  that  the  Executive  Committee  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  the  Jewish  question  in  Russia,  was  briefly  de- 
bated. Being  asked  to  explain  the  value  of  such  a  statement,  Rabbi 
Deutsch  said: 

Dr.  Deutsch — Everybody  knows  that  the  Jews  in  Russia  are 
subject  to  discrimination  regarding  their  rights  of  residence  and 
the  practice  of  their  religion.  What  we  do  not  know,  at  least  not 
all  of  us,  are  certain  important  details.  For  instance,  in  1882 
there  were  passed  the  so-called  May  laws  excluding  Jews  from  resi- 
dence in  villages,  and  leading  to  such  cruelties,  that  a  man  who  has 
lived  a  blameless  life  for  thirty  years  in  a  certain  village  and  then 
moves  away  and  wishes  to  come  back,  is  refused  re-admission  to 
the  place  on  no  particular  ground  except  that  he  is  a  Jew.  Again, 
cases  have  occurred  where  a  man  who  has  lived  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  years,  in  order  to  maintain  his  residence  there  had  to  convert 
to  Christianity  and  raise  his  children  as  Christians.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  tangible  facts,  if  presented  in  brief  form  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  would  materially 
help  in  the  way  of  supplying  specific  information. 

On  motion  this  question  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  careful  consideration. 

Recommendation  VII  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Church 
and  State. 

The  first  part  of  Recommendation  VIII  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions;  the  last  part  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Recommendation  IX  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Recommendation  X  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent's Message. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  the  Temple  to  hold  a  service 
in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Ephraim  PYldman.  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference.  Rabbi  Charles  Levi  delivered  a  eulogy  on 
Professor  Feldman  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Conference  re- 
cited the  Kaddish. 
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The  following  resolution  was  then  presented  and  adopted: 
"That  the  Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions  prepare  suitable 
resolutions  in  memory  of  Professor  Feldman  and  that  a  separate 
page  of  the  minutes  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose  and  that  an  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Feldman/' 

A  paper  on  "Leopold  Loew,  in  Honor  of  the  Centenary  of  His 
Birth"  (Appendix  E)  was  presented  by  Rabbi  Julius  Rappa- 
port.  Rabbis  Philipson,  Kornfeld  and  Mayer  participated  in  the 
discussion  that  followed. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Committee  on  Responsa  presented  an  oral  report  which  the 
Conference  received. 

The  Committee  on  Synagogal  Music,  Rabbi  H.  H.  Mayer,  chair- 
man; then  presented  its  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SYNAGOGAL  MUSIC. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  C.  C.  A.  K.: 

The  most  important  duty  devolving1  upon  your  committee  on  Synagogal 
Mu^ic  was  to  revise  the  Union  Hymnal. 

The  defects  in  our  Union  Hymn  Book  are  painfully  apparent.  Many 
congregations  refuse  to  adopt  it  in  its  present  form,  though  willing  to 
introduce  it  in  their  temples  and  schools  when  a  revision  that  commends 
itself  to  them  shall  have  been  made.  Many  congregations  that  have 
adopted  our  present  book  recognize  that  the  limited  sphere  of  its  useful- 
ness is  largely  due  to  the  glaring  imperfections  with  which  it  abounds 
and  would  eagerly  welcome  a  substitute.  The  drastic  condemnation  of  our 
Union  Hymnal,  expressed  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  volume  1,  page  515, 
your  chairman  believes  is  fully  justified.  When  we  remember  that  our 
committee  of  two  years  ago,  in  its  excellent  supplementary  report,  graded 
only  thirty-four  of  the  texts  and  only  thirty-seven  of  the  tunes  of  our  pres- 
ent book  as  good,  and  when  we  find  that  only  eight  numbers  were  graded 
good  as  to  both  music  and  text,  we  must  conclude  that  we  can  not  in  ap- 
proaching our  problem  of  a  revised  hymnal  be  guided  by  the  fine  counsel 
of  the  Hebrew  sage,  p-pf  iriD^P  ^IDK  IDIDsince  the  sifted  sediment  of  a 
residuum  that  is  left,  after  the  worthless  portions  of  our  own  book  have 
been  rejected,  is  too  insignificant  to  be  termed  the  nucleus  of  an  improved 
edition.  The  urgent  necessity  that  confronts  us  is  a  revision  so  thorough 
as  to  involve  the  creation  of  a  new  work.  Half  way  measures  will  not 
suffice.  A  patch-work  revision  will  not  be  satisfactory. 
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Your  chairman  would'  gladly  have  been  spared  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
making  these  strictures,  but  if  the  errors  of  the  past  are  not  to  be  repeated, 
we  must  not  shrink  from  a  candid  statement  of  the  truth. 

Previous  committees  have  disposed  of  the  preliminary  details  of  a  suc- 
cessful revision.  They  have  analyzed  the  contents  of  our  Union  Hymnal  and 
have  furnished  valuable  critical  estimates  of  the  music  and  verse.  They 
have  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  the  anonymous  hymn-texts. 
They  have  outlined  plans  for  a  different  order  of  arrangement.  They  have 
made  some  attempts  to  collect  new  poems  suitable  for  hymns,  but,  failing 
to  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  material  compiled,  they  have  been  unable 
to  lay  before  the  conference  a  selection  of  verses  bearing  the  stamp  of  their 
approval.  They  have  suggested  the  names  of  experts  in  music  whose  en- 
gagement they  recommended  to  take  charge  with  full  powers  of  editorial 
responsibility,  which  recommendation  was  for  good  reasons  not  concurred  in. 

Gratefully  acknowledging  the  meritorious  labors  of  former  committees, 
your  chairman  ventures  nevertheless  to  say  that  at  the  rate  of  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  past  thirteen  years,  a  satisfactory  final  edition 
of  our  hymnal  would  not  be  achieved  in  a  human  life-time.  This  assertion 
is  made,  not  in  derogation  of  the  conscientious  efforts  of  former  commit- 
tees, which  no  one  appreciates  more  deeply  than  your  chairman,  but  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  our  problem.  The 
task  of  preparing  a  new  and  original  hymnal  equal  to  the  best  is  one  that 
demands  special  aptitude  and  a  rare  combination  of  qualifications.  But  the 
problem,  though  difficult,  much  more  difficult  and  urgent,  in  fact  than  the 
problem  of  a  new  Prayer  Book,  is  by  no  means  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment— and  within  a  fairly  short  time — by  men  possessing  some  literary, 
musical,  and  executive  ability,  and  realizing  the  requirements  of  Jewish 
theology  and  the  needs  of  Jewish  congregations. 

Under  the  financial  limitations  imposed  upon  them,  previous  committees 
at  the  best  could  not  have  made  much  headway.  Two  years  ago  the  sum 
of  $500.00  was  requested  for  the  Hymnal  Committee,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Board  with  power  to  act.  Last  year  a  subvention 
of  $500.00  for  the  Hymnal  Book  Committee  was  granted  unconditionally. 
An  appropriation  to  the  amount  of  $500.00  is  ridiculously  inadequate  for 
the  consummation  of  the  purpose  in  view..  Our  present  book  is  a  regret- 
table illustration  of  shoddiness  that  is  an  almost  certain  consequence  of 
a  niggardly  policy  of  false  economy.  At  every  turn  a  conscientious  Hymnal 
Committee  will  be  hampered  unless  there  is  a  liberal  appropriation,  large 
enough  to  cover  the  amount  of  all  expenses  that  may  be  incurred. 

Your  chairman  was  fortunate  in  the  men  appointed  to  serve  on  his  com- 
mittee. Bros.  Marx  and  Stern  have  had  valuable  experience  as  the  chair- 
men of  earlier  committees,  Bro.  Marx'  advice  and  active  assistance  having 
been  particularly  helpful  to  the  writer  of  this  report  in  every  contingency. 
Bros.  F.  De  Sola  Mendes,  Harris,  and  Ettelson  are  literary  workers  of 
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recognized  ability,  and  their  co-operation  has  been  freely  given.  Bro. 
Singer  has  prosecuted  the  special  tasks  assigned  him  with  vigor,  enthu>i;iMn 
and  the  intelligence  of  a  trained  musician. 

The  labor  was  so  divided  that  each  member  of  the  committee  bore  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  burden.  Many  of  the  duties  cheerfully  assumed 
were  real  drudgery,  and  the  hard-driven  toilers  would  often  have  been 
justified  in  rebelling  against  the  slave-driver  methods  that  had  to  be  used. 

Thanks  to  the  loyal  and  efficient  assistance  of  his  associates,  your  chair- 
man has  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  report  to  you  that  a  new  Union 
Hymnal  is  well  in  hand'  and  is  practically  ready  for  publication. 

In  seeking  suitable  hymn-texts,  your  chairman  has  read  critically  about 
3,000  hymns  in  various  languages.  He  has  examined  the  best  productions 
of  Jewish  hymnology  in  English,  German,  and  French.  He  has  studied  in 
the  Hebrew  and  in  translations  a  great  number  of  Piutim.  He  has  gone 
through  the  files  of  old  Jewish  periodicals.  He  has  corresponded  with 
Jewish  writers  of  poetry  soliciting  verse  from  them.  That  no  means  that 
his  judgment  approved  of  might  be  left 'untried,  he  published  a  brief  card 
in  the  Jewish  press  appealing  for  appropriate  contributions  of  original 
poems.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  your  chairman  obtained  seven  hun- 
dred hymn-texts  by  Jewish  authors  and  a  choice  collection  of  two  hundred 
suitable  hymn-texts  by  Christian  authors. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  texts  by  Jewish  authors  your  chairman  selected 
one  hundred  and  fifty  which  he  submitted  to  his  committee  for  critical 
examination.  The  final  revision  of  your  committee  will  reduce  the  material 
on  hand,  so  it  would  seem,  until,  to  estimate  conservatively,  about  one  hun- 
dred hymn-texts  by  Jewish  authors  will  remain. 

The  Christian  hymn-texts  of  universal  character  are  not  so  numerous 
as  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject  imagine.  Even  the  metrical  para- 
phrases of  psalms  that  have  been  written  for  Christian  worship  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  Xew  Testament  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  lyrics 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

Many  excellent  Christian  hymns  there  are  that  can  be  made  universal  in 
character  by  expurgating  the  Trinitarian  portions.  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,"  "Lead  Kindly  Light"  and  Sir  Thomas  Olivers'  "The  God  of  Abra- 
ham Praise,"  are  among  the  best  known  Christological  hymns  that  have 
appeared,  with  the  sectarian  portions  removed,  in  hymn-books  intended 
for  use  in  the  Synagogue.  Editors  of  Jewish  Hymnals  who  have  followed 
the  plan  of  borrowing  Christian  hymns  by  eliminating  from  them  the  sec- 
tarian references  have  probably  been  of  one  mind  with  the  Unitarian,  who, 
when  asked  by  an  Episcopalian  friend  whether  the  Unitarian  Service  Book 
is  not  the  same  as  the  Episcopalian,  only  diluted,  replied,  "Oh,  no;  not 
diluted;  washed." 

A  compilation  consisting  entirely,  or  chiefly  of  Christian  hymns  that  are 
universal  in  character,  or  made  so  by  expurgation,  would  give  us  a  book 
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that  would  be  Jewish  only  in  the  negative  sense  that  it  would  contain 
nothing  that  is  contrary  to  Judaism.  For  an  adequate  representation  of 
specifically  Jewish  ideas  we  must  depend  upon  writers  whose  habit  of 
thought  is  distinctly  Jewish.  One  of  the  weakest  points  of  all  our  modern 
hymnals  is  the  vagueness  with  which  they  reflect  purely  Jewish  concep- 
tions. 

The  demand  is  sometimes  heard  that  no  hymn-texts  be  used  that  are  of 
non-Jewish  authorship.  The  Gesangbuch  of  the  Tempelgemeinde  of  Ham- 
burg was  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Jewish  Religious  Union  of  London  gave  offense  to  some  people  by 
printing  in  its  Service  Book  a  hymn,  universal  in  character,  but  by  a 
Christian  author. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  hymns  by  Jewish  writers  which  your  chair- 
man submits  include  hymns  of  praise,  hymns  of  communion,  hymns  of  fel- 
lowship, hymns  of  duty,  marriage  hymns,  processional  hymns,  hymns  of 
progress,  hymns  for  the  holy  days,  hymns  for  the  dedication  of  a  house 
of  worship,  besides  others. 

Unless  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  conference,  there  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  our  book,  hymns  of  Christian  authorship,  but  universal  in  char- 
acter, and  that  not  because  they  have  been  made  so  by  expurgation — a  most 
reprehensible  practice — but  because  they  were  originally  so  written. 

Part  II  will  contain  Hebrew  responses  and  hymns. 

Part  III  will  present  a  series  of  children's  services. 

An  index  of  authors,  composers,  meters  and  first  lines  of  hymns,  and  a 
cross-reference  index  of  subjects  will  conclude  the  book. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  regard  for  the  approved  practice  of  the  best 
models  of  hymnology  your  chairman  and  his  committee  will  faithfully  ob- 
serve. 

If  the  musical  settings  that  have  been  promised'  turn  out  to  be  of  the 
same  degree  of  excellence  as  the  new  hymn-texts  that  have  been  compiled, 
we  shall  have  every  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  your  chairman,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  our  book.  About  sixty  hymns  will  require  new  musical  settings. 
At  a  conservative  estimate  based  upon  prices  asked  by  composers  for  origi- 
nal melodies,  the  sum  of  $1,000  will  be  the  minimum  amount  needed  to 
acquire  all  of  these  sixty  new  settings. 

Among  the  composers  who  have  signified  their  willingness  to  write  new 
music  for  us  are  the  following:  Frederick  Cowen,  of  London;  Isadore  de 
Lara,  of  London  and  Paris;  Carl  Goldmark,  of  Vienna;  Edward  Samuel, 
of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Brussels;  Henry  L.  Gideon,  organ- 
ist of  Temple  Israel,  Boston;  A.  I.  Epstein,  organist  of  Temple  Shaare 
Emeth,  St.  Louis;  M.  Henle,  of  the  Reform  Temple  of  Hamburg.  Get- 
many,  and  others  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  one  point  that  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  This  Con- 
ference has  neither  the  special  knowledge  nor  the  time  to  take  up  in  de- 
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tail  every  question  pertaining  to  the  publication  of  our  new  Hymiml. 
Purely  technical  matters  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  your  Commit- 
tee. Unless  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  is  felt  in  the  competence  of 
your  committee,  the  completion  of  a  new  Hymn-Book  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Nothing  but  a  critical  study  and  a  practical  test  of  the  book  that  will  be 
submitted  will  answer  conclusively  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  your  com- 
mittee for  lae  important  work  to  which  they  have  addressed  themselves. 

Your  Committee  recommends : 

1.  That  a  provisional  edition  of  three  hundred  copies  of  our  new  book 
be  printed  without  music. 

2.  That  prominent  composers  who  have  expressed'  willingness  to  write 
original  musical  settings  for  us  be  invited  to  submit  their  manuscript  to  a 
commission  of  experts  to  be  named  by  the  executive  committee.     Wherever 
music  already  exists  that  the  committee  finds  available  for  the  texts  col- 
lected, such  music  shall  be  used. 

3.  That  composers  whose  music  nas  been  accepted  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  a  sliding  scale  of  prices,  no  payment  to  be  made  for  rejected  com- 
positions. 

4.  That  the  price  for  each  composition  or  set  of  compositions  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  composer  and  your  committee  and  approved  by  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

5.  That   a   time   be   set   aside   at  the   next   conference   when   the   Union 
Hymnal  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  synagogal  music  be  the  special 
order  of  business.  Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRY  H.  MAYER, 

Chairman. 
And  approved  by 

DAVID  MARX, 
H.  W.  ETTELSON, 
JACOB  SINGER, 

Members  of  the  committee  present  at  the  Conference. 
On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  taken  up  seriatim. 
Eecommendation  I  was  read  and  its  adoption  moved.  It  was 
amended  to  print  the  text  of  the  music  together  with  the  text  of 
the  words.  It  was  further  amended  to  refer  the  number  of  copies 
to  he  printed  to  the  Executive  Committee.  A  substitute  was  then 
offered  to  refer  the  entire  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
substitute  and  the  first  amendment  was  defeated.  The  original 
motion,  as  modified  by  the  second  amendment  prevailed  i.  e.  the 
text  of  the  words  alone  to  be  printed,  the  number  of  copies  to  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Recommendation  II  was  carried.  Recommendations  III,  IV  and 
V  were  adopted  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  ex- 
ecution. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  request  of  the  Committee  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1,000  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
with  instructions  that  it  report  favorably  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole  as  amended,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Conference. 

Rabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin,  chairman,  next  presented  the  report  of 
the  Lyceum  Bureau.  The  report  was  adopted,  the  matter  of  re- 
newing the  appropriation  of  $50  being  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  - 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  LYCEUM  BUREAU. 

To  the  Officers  and  members  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R.: 

Your  Committee  on  .Lyceum  Bureau  begs  leave  to  report  that  although 
the  work  entrusted  to  it  has  gone  forward  a  little  more  slowly  than  we  had 
hoped  for,  it  has  nonetheless  progressed  to  a  degree  that  is  fairly  gratify- 
ing. As  we  had  occasion  to  say  in  a  previous  report  to  your  honorable 
body,  the  influence  exerted  by  our  bureau  is  more  frequently  indirect  than 
direct,  and  although  we  can  point  to  several  lecture  .courses  that  have  been 
instituted  directly  as  a  result  of  the  propaganda  made  by  us,  we  can  not 
take  the  credit  for  them  all,  inasmuch  as  negotiations  begun  by  your  Com- 
mittee were  concluded  by  the  organizations  concerned,  without  further  ref- 
erence to  us.  As  a  result,  the  statistical  tables  that  might  be  appended  to 
this  report,  as  showing  the  actual  number  of  lectures  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  our  bureau,  would  be  comparatively  small,  whereas  the  courses 
instituted  through  our  influence  are  very  much  more  numerous.  That  is 
to  ^ay.  our  work  has  been  essentially  inspirational.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it 
should  be  inasmuch  as  it  emphasizes  more  directly  the  individual  effort 
of  congregations,  lodges  and  similar  organizations,  and  gives  them  a  s<.n»e 
of  initiative  which  would  be  lacking  if  they  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
our  efforts  for  carrying  out  the  details  of  their  lecture  courses.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  nonetheless,  that  several  courses  were  instituted  and 
conducted  directly  by  us  this  season.  This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Muncie,  Ind.  In  the  latter  place  lectures 
delivered  being  accompanied  by  a  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath  eve. 
In  every  instance  the  addresses  given  under  our  auspices  have  been  essen- 
tially Jewish  and  have  done  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  Jewish  mat- 
ters particularly  in  the  smaller  communities. 
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One  of  the  efforts  made  by  your  committee  has  been  to  introduce  courses 
of  lectures  on  Jewish  subjects,  in  college  and  university  tmvn-.  where 
there  arc  gathered  together  a  considerable  number  of  .It-wish  ^tudrnts. 
As  a  result,  at  the  I'niversity  of  Illinois,  a  course  has  been  planned  for  the 
coining  season,  the  Ivrim  Society  of  that  institution  taking  charge  of  the 
details.  The  same  is  likely  to  be  the  case  at  the  I'niversity  of  Michigan, 
where  the  Menorah  Society  recently  organized  promises  to  superintend 
the  detailed  arrangements.  It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year  to  push 
the  work  in  university  centers,  as  it  is  from  among  the  young  men  and 
women  now  at  college  that  we  must  expect  to  gain  our  Jewish  leaders 
in  the  future.  It  is  true,  scattering  efforts  to  interest  university  students 
in  Jewish  work  have  heretofore  been  made  by  other  organizations,  but  as 
yet  no  very  definite  results  can  be  shown.  Despite  the  opinion  frequently 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  Jewish  students  at  our  universities 
do  not  wish  to  be  identified  as  Jews,  it  is  my  experience  that  a  great 
majority  of  them  are  not  only  willing  but  even  eager  to  stand  forth  among 
their  fellow  students  as  self-respecting  Jews  and  Jewesses,  and  that  they 
feel  a  sense  of  humiliation  when  they  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  they 
alone  are  without  a  church  home  and  without  church  affiliation  in  the  col- 
lege community.  In  several  instances,  to  the  shame  of  our  Jewish  con- 
gregations be  it  said,  report  has  it  that  students  of  nearby  universities 
are  not  even  made  welcome  at  the  services  on  the  high  holy  days.  But 
happily  this  is  not  universally  nor  even  generally  true,  and  where  col- 
leges are  located  in  larger  cities  the  problem  of  meeting  the  students' 
needs  is  comparatively  an  easy  one.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  where, 
as  is  usually  true,  the  college  or  university  is  situated  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  from  a  large  congregation.  One  large  congregation  in  a  city  adja- 
cent to  a  college  town  has  for  some  time  had  plans  under  consideration 
for  organizing  a  branch  student  congregation  from  among  the  college 
community,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  this  plan  will  take  definite 
shape  before  long.  In  the  meantime,  where  such  efforts  are  not  being 
made,  we  find  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Jewish  students  to  assert  their  re- 
ligious identity  manifesting  itself  more  and  more  in  the  organization  of 
so-called  "Jewish  fraternities."  This  tendency,  many  of  us  believe,  is  an 
altogether  deplorable  one  and'  one  that  ought  to  be  discouraged  and  dis- 
countenanced. But  it  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  process  of  substitution, 
and  your  committee  believes  that  by  the  establishment  of  lecture  courses 
on  Jewish  subjects  by  competent  Jewish  authorities,  the  Jewishness  of  the 
students  will  be  maintained  and  the  nucleus  of  a  properly  constituted  con- 
gregational organization  will  be  furnished.  In  this  matter,  we  plead  again 
for  a  closer  co-operation  between  our  Conference  and  other  Jewish  organi- 
zations, like  for  instance  the  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  Department 
of  the  I".  A.  H.  C.,  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  and  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  These  various  organizations  can  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
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cause  if  they  will  but  work  hand  in  hand  in  fostering  our  movement.  Let 
it  be  said  now  and  here  that  the  Lyceum  Bureau  Committee  seeks  for 
no  credit  in  the  matter,  but  is  perfectly  willing  to  give  any  organization 
the  full  credit  for  the  work  which  it  does.  But  let  the  work  be  done. 

Considerable  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  between 
this  committee  and  various  non-Jewish  organizations,  and  although  lec- 
tures have  been  delivered  to  non-Jewish  audiences  only  in  the  rarest  in- 
stances, it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  hearty  interest  in  Jewish  affairs 
seems  to  be  manifest  among  a  great  many  specifically  Christian  bodies, 
and  judging  from  the  correspondence  now  in  nand,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  not  less  than  a  dozen  courses  of  lectures  on  Jewish  subjects  will  dur- 
ing the  next  season  be  instituted  by  Christian  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and 
other  similar  organizations.  The  value  of  thus  spreading  the  message  of 
Judaism  to  non-Jewish  communities  is  easily  apparent. 

Year  by  year  the  Lyceum  Bureau  has  been  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
the  personnel  of  the  committee  has  not  been  named  until  late  in  the  fall 
at  a  time  after  the  various  congregations,  lodges  and  other  organizations 
to  whom  their  appeal  is  addressed,  have  laid  their  plans  for  their  year's 
work.  It  is  highly  necessary  if  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  as  efficiently 
as  it  should  be,  that  this  committee  should  be  appointed  practically  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Executive  Board,  inasmuch  as  its  circular  letters 
should  reach  the  various  Jewish  organizations  at  their  very  first  meetings 
either  immediately  before  or  immediately  following  the  high  holy  days  in 
the  early  fall,  and  we  request  either  that  the  new  committee  be  ap- 
pointed very  early  this  year  or  that  the  present  committee  be  authorized 
to  initiate  the  work  for  the  season  and  to  carry  it  forward  until  their 
successors  in  office  shall  be  named. 

We  find  from  actual  experience  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  representa- 
tives of  this  committee  located  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  to 
that  end  we  offer  the  suggestion  either  that  members  representing  different 
sections  of  the  country  be  appointed  to  this  committee  hereafter,  or  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  assistants  wher- 
ever he  may  deem  such  assistants  necessary,  giving  them  under  his  direc- 
tion full  charge  of  the  work  in  their  particular  part  of  the  country. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  Lyceum  Bureau,  in  conjunction  with 
the  committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Union,  should  undertake  the  gath- 
ering of  statistics  in  regard  to  communities  where  there  are  no  organized 
congregations,  to  the  end  that  we  may  know  just  where  courses  of 
lectures  such  as  are  delivered  under  our  auspices  might  be  of  greatest 
benefit,  and  we  ask  for  authority  to  undertake  such  an  investigation,  the 
necessary  funds  for  it  to  be  voted  by  this  conference. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  from  all  sources  the  sum  of 
$64.00,  which,  together  with  the  balance  on  hand  September  1st.  1010, 
gave  us  a  total  income  of  $77.50.  Of  this  amount  we  have  expended  dur- 
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ing  the  year  the  sum  of  $43.26,  leaving  on  hand  a  balance  of  $34.24.  We 
ask  that  this  sum,  together  with  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $50.00  be 
made  available  for  the  further  use  of  the  committee. 

Although  the  practical  results  of  our  work  .are  as  yet  more  or  less 
limited,  the  members  of  this  committee  are  highly  optimistic  as  to  its 
future  possibilities,  and  we  ask  for  the  continued  co-operation  of  our 
members. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LEO  M.   FRANKLIN,   Chairman. 

SOL  KORY, 

SOL  KORY, 

E.  MANNHEIMER, 

S.    G.    BOTTIGHEIMER. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elaboration  of  a  Systematic 
Jewish  Theology  was  then  presented  by  its  chairman,  Rabbi  Sam- 
uel Schulman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ELABORATION  OF  A  SYS- 
TEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  at  Frank- 
fort, the  Committee  on  Theology  was  instructed  to  publish  a  volume  of 
Theological  Essays  on  subjects  adopted  by  said  resolution  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  committee  feels  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  perform 
merely  by  correspondence  amongst  its  own  members. 

The  committee,  therefore,  would  like  the  Conference  again  to  express  its 
wish  in  the  matter,  and  if  the  Conference,  after  due  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion, should  still  feel  the  advisability  of  such  a  volume,  the  committee 
begs  to  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  reorganized;  that  it  be  made  smaller, 
not  exceeding  five,  and  that  members  of  such  committee  be  so  grouped'  that 
they  can,  without  much  inconvenience  or  expense,  meet  from  time  to  time, 
if  necessary.  The  committee  feels  that  by  the  mere  resolution  passed  at 
Frankfort,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  committee  have  actually  been 
changed.  It  has  now  become  a  publication  committee. 

A  volume  of  first-class  literary  essays  on  various  subjects  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  achieve  and  worthy  of  the  Conference,  despite  the  fact  that 
much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  clarifying  the  essentials  of  Jewish  theo- 
logy since  this  resolution  was  passed.  But  if  such  a  volume  is  ever  to  be 
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published,  a  smaller  committee  will,  have  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
selecting  writers  and  of  supervising  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL   SCHULMAN. 

Chairman. 
KAUFMAN   KOIILEH. 
MAX   LANDSBERG, 
JOSEPH  KRAUSKOPF, 
WILLIAM  ROSEN  AT. 
ABRAHAM  CRONBACH, 
M.   FRIEULANDER, 
DAVID  XEITMARK, 
MAX  RAISIN, 
MAURICE  LEFKOVITS. 

Committee. 

Xote. — Prof.  Neumark,  while  favoring  the  report  on  the  whole,  does  not 
favor  limitation  of  membership  of  the  committee  to  one  section  of  the 
country  and  does  not  fear  the  matter  of  expense.  And  Rabbi  Friedlander 
agrees  with  the  spirit  of  the  report,  calling  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
committee,  but  objects  to  the  reduction  in  number  and  would  have  them 
scattered. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  incoming  Executive  Committee 
was  directed  to  re-organize  this  committee  in  accordance  with  its 
request,  limiting  its  membership  to  five. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  4th,  1911. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  with  President  Heller  in 
the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz.  In  honor 
of  the  day  the  Convention  joined  in  singing  the  Xational  Hymn. 

The  Committee  on  Church  and  State  reported  as  follows, 
through  its  chairman,  Rabbi  William  S.  Friedman: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  C.  C.  A.  K.: 

Your  Committee  on  Church  and  State  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
During  the  past  year  we  have  corresponded  with  Klaw  and  Erlanger: 
John  Cort,  president  of  the  National  Theater  Owners'  Association ;  Lee 
and  J.  J.  Shubert,  Martin  Beck,  manager  of  the  Orpheum  Circuit;  Sulli- 
van &  Considine  Theatrical  Circuit,  Alexander  Pantages,  president  and 
manager  of  the  Pantages  Circuit  of  Vaudeville  Theaters,  and  William 
Morris,  President  of  the  American  Music  Hall  Company,  writing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  them: 
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Denver,  Colorado,  August  20,  1910. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  addressing  you  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
C'lmrch  and  State  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  one  of 
whose  purposes  is  to  prevent  the  lampoon  of  the  Jew  on  the  stage. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  intentionally  offend  a  large  number  of 
theater-goers.  Will  your  love  of  fair  play  not  prompt  you  to  do  what 
lies  within  your  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  contempt  and  insults  to  which 
the  Jews  are  continually  subjected? 

Kindly  let  .me  know  what  action  you  will  take,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
report  your  answer  to  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  FRIEDMAN. 

Satisfactory  replies  were  received  from  the  leading  theatrical  agencies 
in  America. 

Replies  from  Managers. 

Dr.  William  S.  Friedman,  New  York  City,  Aug.  24,   1910. 

Rabbi,  Congregational  Emanuel,  Denver,  Colo. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  August  20,  regarding  the  prevention 
of  the  lampooning  of  the  Jew,  as  you  say,  on  the  stage,  I  think  your  posi- 
tion is  well  taken.  While  the  Jew  of  the  Warfield  type  educates  and  does 
not  belittle  Jewish  character,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  and  take  it  up  with 
the  National  Theater  Owners'  Association  to  put  a  stop  to  the  low  cari- 
catures of  your  race.  i'he  vaudeville  interests  is  where  you  suffer,  and  not 
in  the  legitimate.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  CORT. 

Dr.  William  S.  Friedman,  New  York,  August  24th,  1910. 

1060  Emerson   Street, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  W7e  have  your  letter  of  the  20th.  We  have  never  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  lampooning  of  the  Jew,  or  of  any  other  race  or  religion 
on  the  stage,  and  we  think  it  in  extremely  bad  taste  to  use  the  stage  as  a 
forum  to  exploit  prejudice  of  any  kind;  and  particularly  against  the  Jews, 
who  form  so  large  a  part  of  our  best  patrons.  There  is  a  big  difference 
between  showing  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  Jew,  as  of  any  other  character, 
and  lampooning  or  bringing  him  into  contempt  and  ridicule.  You  may 
depend  upon  our  hearty  co-operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

KLAW  &  ERLANGER. 

New  York  City,  August  27,  1910. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Friedman:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
August  20th,  and  in  reply  would  say  that  where  we  are  concerned  none  of 
our  attractions  have  any  character  in  them  which  could  possibly  be  con- 
strued as  an  unpleasant  caricature  of  the  Hebrew.  I  quite  agree  with  you 
that  all  such  are  in  worse  than  bad  taste,  and  even  if  such  performances 
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had  no  effect  whatsoever  on  a  large  number  of  theater  goers,  we  ourselves 
would  be  distinctly  opposed  to  ridiculing  our  own  race. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  express  myself  on  this 
subject,  I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  SHUBEBT. 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Friedman, 

1060  Emerson  Avenue,  Denver,   Colo. 

New  York,  August  25th,  1910. 
Dr.  Wm.  S.  Friedman,  Chairman, 

1060  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Esteemed  Sir:  I  have  your  valued'  favor  of  the  25th  inst.,  and  its  con- 
tents are  especially  interesting  to  me,  since  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  sentiment  expressed — with  the  object  that  inspired  it — and  with 
the  results  you  hope  ultimately  to  attain. 

Both  Mr.  Meyerfield  and  myself  now — and,  in  fact,  have  long  enter- 
tained the  belief  that  public  caricaturing  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  theater  is 
not  only  undignified,  but  that  it  is  offensive  to  a  large  portion  of  our  very 
best  theater  patrons.  For  several  years  we  have  tabood  this  form  of  al- 
leged humor  in  our  houses,  and,  upon  one  occasion  published  an  advertise- 
ment in  all  theatrical  journals  calling  attention  to  this  determination. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  effort  your  committee  is  making,  and  as- 
sure you  of  every  support  within  our  power.  As  I  have  said,  we  have 
eliminated'  these  objectionable  features  for  years  in  the  Orpheum  houses, 
as  much  as  was  possible,  and  we  are  now  using  our  influence  with  eastern 
managers  to  do  likewise. 

Believe  me  to  be,  Very  respectfully, 

MABTIN  BECK. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Dec.  3d,  1910. 
Mr.  William  S.  Friedman, 

1060  Emerson  Street, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  29th  received  and  contents  noted. 
We  have  notified  all  our  houses  to  eliminate  everything  objectionable  to 
any  race  or  denomination;  that  includes  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
character,  therefore,  I  would  like  for  you  people  to  also  notify  my  differ- 
ent houses  to  do  their  utmost  to  eliminate  all  of  the  objectionable  features. 

Very  truly, 

ALEX.  PANTAGES. 

Seattle,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  3d,  1910. 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Friedman, 

1060  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  October  31st  just  received.     Note  the  contents 
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of  the  same.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  you  in  this  matter,  and  have  in- 
structed, on  numerous  occasions,  all  of  our  houses  to  cut  out  everything 
that  would  tend  to  degrade,  not  only  the  Jewish,  but  all  other  nationali- 
ties, and  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  actors  themselves  to  improve  in  this  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  W.  CONSIDINE. 

New  York,  December  2d,  1910. 
Mr.  Win.  S.  Friedman, 

1060  Emerson  Street, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  29th  we  beg  to  advise  you  that 
William  Morris,  Inc.,  were  one  of  the  first  ones  to  forbid  any  actor  or 
actress  on  their  stage  to  do  anything  that  would  lampoon  or  ridicule,  not 
only  the  Jew,  but  any  other  nationality. 

You  may  rest  assured  our  services  are  at  all  times  at  your  disposal 
for  a  request  of  this  kind.  Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  MORRIS,  INC., 

Edward  L.  Bloom. 

Several  of  the  theater  managers  and  owners  at  once  acted  in  accordance 
with  their  promises.  It  required  much  correspondence  and  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  induce  others  to  live  up  to  their  agreement. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  incoming  Committee  on  Church  and  State 
be  instructed  to  appoint  one  or  more  representatives  in  every  State,  who 
shall  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State  any 
infringement  in  his  territory  of.  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  any  ridicule  of  the  Jew  on  the  stage  that  may  come  to  his  no- 
tice, and  any  prejudiced  statements  in  our  public  press,  or  on  the  forum 
or  elsewhere. 

Another  important  duty  performed  by  your  committee  was -the  exami- 
nation of  various  text  books  used  in  the  public  schools.  It  was  found  that 
many  school  song  books  contained  many  purely  sectarian  hymns.  The  one 
published  by  the  Cable  Company  of  Chicago  contained  an  offensive  song, 
"Soloman  Levi,"  and  a  number  of  Christian  hymns.  Your  committee  en- 
tered into  the  following  correspondence: 
The  Cable  Company, 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen :  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  one  of  whose  objects  is  to  protest  against  the  ridicule 
of  the  Jew,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  feeling  confident  that  your 
firm  would  not  intentionally  offend  the  Jews  of  this  country. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  "101  Best  Songs."  On  pages  32 
and  33  there  is  a  song,  "Solomon  Levi,"  which  is  an  insult  to  all  American 
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citizens  of  Jewish  faith.     Can  you  not  omit  this  song  in  future  editions, 
and  stop  the  further  circulation  of  the  book  containing  this  song? 

The  hymns,  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  .Jesus  Name,"  page  31;  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul,"  page  44;  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  page  80; 
"Palm  Branches,"  page  81,  violate  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  your  State,  June  29,  1910,  prohibiting  the  Bible,  religious  hymns, 
etc.,  in  the  public  schools.  I  am  informed  that  your  book  is  used  in  the 
public  schools.  For  example,  Marseilles,  111. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  and  oblige, 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.   8.   FRIEDMAN. 

Denver,  Colorado,  July   14th,   1910. 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Friedman, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  Friedman:  Your  letter  of  protest  reached  this  office  this 
morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  make  this  statement:  That  in  no 
subsequent  issue  of  ours  will  the  song  "Solomon  Levi"  appear. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
the  book,  merely  recognized'  the  song  as  one  of  the  rollicking  college  songs 
of  his  youth,  and  did  not  read,  as  he  should  have  done,  the  stanzas  of  this 
so-called  song. 

In  another  paragraph  you  make  the  statement,  that  "All  Hail  the  Power 
of  Jesus'  Name,"  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers," 
and  "Palm  Branches,"  are  religious  songs  and  are  not  allowable  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State.  Are  there  any  other  songs  in  the  edition  you 
speak  of  which,  in  your  estimation,  are  equally  a  violation  of  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court? 

If,  in  a  moment's  leisure  you  will  carefully  go  through  the  index,  we 
should  esteem  it  a  favor  to  again  hear  from  you  regarding  this  matter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  kindliness  of  your  letter  of  protest. 
we  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

THE  CABLE  COMPANY, 

By  R.  J.  Cook. 

Chicago,  111.,  July  16,  1910. 

Your  committee  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  constitutional  conven- 
tions in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  \\V  are 
happy  to  report  that  those  constitutions,  as  framed  preliminary  to  fed- 
eral ratification,  are  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  elimination  of  all  sectarianism. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  your  committee  was  instructed 
to  i-»ui'  suitable  accounts  of  our  sacred  days  so  that  the  public,  through 
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the  press,  might  be  given  correct  information  of  our  faith  and  its  sym- 
bols. Rush  llashona,  Voin  Kippur,  and  Suceoth  were  written  up  by  Rabbi 
David  Lefkowitz;  Chanuka  and  Purim,  by  Rabbi  . \hiain  Simon,  and  Pesach 
and  Shabuoth  by  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer. 

The  department  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  of  the  Union  of  Am- 
erican Hebrew  Congregations  attended  to  the  distribution  of  the  ac- 
counts, mailing  five  copies  of  each,  14,000  copies  in  all,  to  411  rabbis  and 
31  Jewish  newspapers.  Many  of  the  rabbis  reported  that  the  newspapers 
were  glad  to  print  the  accounts  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

2.  We  recommend  that  similar  accounts  of  our  sacred  days  be  published 
and  distributed  every  year. 

Obeying  the  request  to  present,  for  the  information  of  the  Conference, 
excerpts  from  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1890,  as  well  as 
from  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1910,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing : 

STATE  ex  rel  WEISS  et  al.  vs.  DISTRICT  BOARD  NO.  8  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  EDGERTON. 

(Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.     March   18,   1890). 

Common   Schools — Bible   Reading — Sectarian   Instruction — Support   of   Re- 
ligion. 

1.  In  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 'mandamus  to  compel  the  discontinuance 
of  Bible  Reading  in  the  common   schools,  averments  that  petitioners  are 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  are  equally  entitled  to  the  benefit 
thereof,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  therein  is  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  is  sectarian  instruction,  such  as  is  prohibited  by  Const. 
Wis.,  Art.  10,  Sec.  3,  are  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  every  valid  objection 
that  may  be  made  to  such  reading. 

2.  Averments   in   the   answer   to   such   petition   that  the   reading  of  the 
Bible   in   the   schools   is   not   sectarian   instruction,   and   that   there    is   no 
material  difference  between  the  King  James  version  used  in  the  schools, 
and  the  Douay  version,  are  not  admitted  by  demurrer;  the  former  being  a 
conclusion  of  law,  and  the  latter  not  well  pleaded,  being  against  common 
knowledge. 

3.  The    "sectarian    instruction"    prohibited    in    the    common    schools    by 
Const.  Wis.,  Art.   10,   Sec.   3,  is  instruction  in  the  doctrines   held  by  one 
or  other  of  the  various  religious  sects,  and  not  by  the  rest ;  and  hence,  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  such  schools  comes  within  this  prohibition,  since 
each  sect  with  few  exceptions,  bases  its  peculiar  doctrines,  upon  some  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  the  reading  of  which,  tends  to  inculcate  those  doctrines. 

4.  The  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in  such  schools  can  receive  no  sanc- 
tion from  the  fact  that  pupils  are  not  compelled  to  remain  in  the  school 
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while  it  is  being  read;  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  them  at  such 
time  would  tend  to  destroy  the  equality  and  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
the  pupils  sought  to  be  established  and  protected'  by  the  constitution. 

5.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  an  act  of  worship,  as  that  term  is  used 
in  the  constitution;  and  hence,  the  tax  payers  of  any  district  who  are  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  erection  and  support  of  common  schools  have 
the  right  to  object  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  therein  under  Const.  Wis. 
Art.  1,  Sec.  18,  Ch.  2,  declaring  that  "no  man  shall  be  compelled  to     .     . 
erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship." 

6.  As  the  reading  of  the  Bible  at  stated  times  in  a  common  school   is 
religious   instruction,   the   money   drawn   from   the   state   treasury   for   the 
support  of  such  school  is  "for  the  benefit  of  a  religious  seminary,"  within 
the  meaning  of  Const.  Wis.,  Art.  1,  Sec.  18,  Ch.  4,  prohibiting  such  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  of  the  State. 

ILLINOIS  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION. 

Illinois   Official  Reporter,   July  20,    1910. 
The  People  ex  rel,  Jeremiah  King  et  al,  Plaintiffs  in  error. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  District  24,  etc..  Defendants  in  error. 
Opinion  filed  June  29,  1910. 

1.  Constitutional    Law.      Free   enjoyment   of   religious    worship    includes 
freedom  not  to  worship.     Sec.  2  of  Art.  £  of  the  constitution  guaranteeing 
"the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship  with- 
out discrimination,"  includes  freedom  from  being  compelled  to  join  in  any 
religious  worship. 

2.  Same.     Children  attending  public  schools  can  not  be  compelled  to  join 
in  religious  worship.     The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  the 
-inging  of  hymns  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  pupils  are  required  to  rise,  bow  their  heads  and  fold 
their  hands,  constitutes  worship  within  the  meaning  of  the   constitution, 
and  pupils  can  not  be  compelled  to  join  therein  against  their  own  or  their 
parents'  wishes. 

3.  Same.     The  constitution  forbids  giving  sectarian  instruction  in  public 
schools.     The  provision  of  Sec.  3  of  Art.  8  of  the  constitution  forbidding 
the  use  of  public  school  funds  in  aid  of  any  sectarian  purpose  is  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  giving  of  sectarian  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  Same.     Reading   of   the   Bible   in   the   public   schools   constitutes   sec- 
tarian  instruction.     The  reading   of  the   Bible  in   the  public   schools  con- 
stitutes the  giving  of  sectarian  instruction  within  the  meaning  of  Sec.  e 
of  Art.  8  of  the  constitution. 

A  number  of  rabbis  have  recently  succeeded  in  persuading  school  super- 
intendents to  substitute  in  the  school  curriculum  one  of  the  other  plays 
<>f  Shakespeare  in  place  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Experience  has  con- 
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vinced  us  that  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is 
often  followed  by  humiliation  and  insult  to  Jewish  children,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  awaken  prejudice  and  ill-will. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  incoming  Committee  on  Church   and   State, 
address  to  the  University  Committee,   whose   function   it   is   to   formulate 
English  literature  courses   for  high   schools   and  grammar   schools   a   rea- 
soned request,  the  form  of  which  is  to  be  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, that  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  shall  not  figure 
in  sub-college  curricula. 

4.  We   also    recommend   that   the    incoming   committee    on    Church    and 
State  publish  a  calendar  of  our  holidays,  and  send  it  to  the  presidents  of 
the  universities,  and  superintendents  of  the  schools  of  our  land,  request- 
ing that  registration  and  examination   days  be  set  at  times  that  do  not 
conflict  with  our  festivals. 

5.  Your  committee  again,  as  it  did  last  year,  urges  that  the  tract  com- 
mittee, or  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State,  proceed  to  publish  a  book- 
let on  the  subject,  "This  is  Not  a  Christian  Country." 

The  Executive  Board  asked  your  committee  to  formulate  resolutions 
endorsing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  and  we  offer  the 
following  for  adoption: 

The  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  must  remain  in- 
violate, if  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  our  American  institutions  are  to 
be  actualized.  These  were  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  those  who  knew  the  evils  and  had  suffered  from  the  restric- 
tions of  a  State  Church.  The  constitution  is  the  crystallization  of  their 
ideal  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

With  deep  concern  has  it  been  noted  that  religious  fanaticism  is  endeav- 
oring to  thwart  the  purpose  thus  clearly  outlined,  and  would  use  the  public 
schools  for  the  propagation  of  sectarianism.  As  a  last  resort  the  courts 
will  be  called  upon  to  lead  us  back  to  the  position  of  the  fathers  and' 
founders  of  our  government.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  we 
have  such  trenchant  and  wise  court  decisions  as  in  1890  was  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  recently,  in  1910, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  assembled  in  annual  convention  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  record  as 
American  citizens,  their  high  appreciation  of  the  service  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  its  decision  against  the  use  of 
Bible  readings  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State. 

Your  Committee  also  recommends  that  the  following  resolution  be 
agreed'  upon  on  the  subject  of  the  passport  question: 

Throughout  its  existence  it  has  been,  the  consistent  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment to  protect  its  citizens  by  treaty  rights  in  all  countries  where  they 
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are  temporarily  residing  or  sojourning  as  visitors.  Russia  alone  has  per- 
sistently disregarded  these  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Some  classes 
of  American  citizens  enter  Russia  at  their  peril,  even  when  in  possession 
of  a  passport  which  bears  the  seal  of  the  State  Department. 

Inasmuch  as  our  government  is  based  on  the  principle  of  equality  be- 
fore the  law  of  all  American  citizens,  any  discrimination  because  of 
religious  differences  should  not  be  countenanced. 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  assembled  in  convention  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  respectfully 
urge  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  formally 
abrogate  the  treaty  with  Russia,  unless  Russia  grant  equal  rights  to  all 
American  citizens. 

Further,  That  the  President  of  this  Conference  and  the  Chairman  of 
your  Committee  on  Church  and  State  be  instructed  to  transmit  the  above 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  through  their  re- 
spective presiding  officers. 

WILLIAM   S.   FRIEDMAN. 

Chairman. 
DAVID    LEFKOWITZ. 

Rabbi  Friedman — I  want  to  add  that  the  Cable  Company  has 
omitted  all  the  songs  we  objected  to. 

On  motion  the  report  Avas  received  with  thanks  and  taken  up 
seriatim. 

Eecommendation  I  was  read. 

Rab~bi  Philipson — Inasmuch  as  there  may  be  some  expense  in 
carrying  out  this  recommendation,,  it  should  go  through  the  reg- 
ular channel,  namely,  these  appointments  of  representatives  by  the 
Committee  on  Church  and  State  should  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

President  Heller — If  there  are  no  objections  it  will  be  so  under- 
stood. 

Eecommendation  I  as  thus  interpreted  was  adopted. 

The  second  recommendation  was  read. 

Rabbi  Friscli — When  that  arrangement  was  first  made  it  was 
contemplated  to  have,  at  least,  two  or  three  sets  of  these  holiday 
write-ups  for  it  was  found  difficult  to  have  the  afternoon  papers 
accept  the  same  write-up  as  the  morning  paper  had. 

Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz — I  fully  agree  with  the  previous  speaker. 
We  have  had  accounts,  not  the  very  best,  especially  the  first  three 
sent  out.  From  the  point  of  view  we  may  retain  these  for  the 
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lesser  papers,  and  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State  can  pre- 
pare new  accounts  for  the  coming  year. 

Rabbi  Klein — We  are  doing  a  lot  of  work  for  the  needs  of  the 
smaller  communities.  I  had  occasion  a  short  time  ago  to  visit  a 
certain  congregation,  the  members  of  which  deplored  the  fact  they 
had  the  same  difficulty  there.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  devised 
whereby  any  organization,  through  its  secretary,  could  be  supplied 
with  the  accounts  for  distribution  in  the  smaller  communities 
where  there  are  no  organized  congregations. 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
whereas  in  the  past  we  suffered  from  extreme  frankness.,  to-day 
we  may  perhaps  be  suffering  from  too  much  dignity.  The  news- 
papers need  a  more  vivid  description  of  what  a  festival  is  than  an 
average  summary  of  the  purpose  and  logic  of  the  festival.  I  would 
make  the  suggestion  that  the  writers  take  that  into  consideration. 

President  Heller — The  Committee  will  take  note  of  the  various 
suggestions. 

The  recommendation  was  then  put  to  a  vote  and  adopted. 

Recommendation  III  was  then  read. 

Rabbi  LefJcowitz — There  is  a  University  Committee  which  pre- 
scribes what  books  shall  be  read  in  the  high  schools ;  non-conform- 
ity with  these  requirements  means  that  the  certificates  of  gradu- 
ation of  these  schools  are  not  given  recognition  by  the  University 
Committee.  It  is  that  Committee  to  which  we  have  reference. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  has  a  stand- 
ing in  classical  literature  just -as  Goethe's  Faust  has,  which  is  not 
free  from  anti- Jewish  rallies;  the  former.,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  as 
classic  as  the  latter  is;  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  this  motion 
should  not  pass.  .  .  .  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  Faust  is  one 
of  the  classic  pieces  of  the  oldest  literature,  and  I  do  not  propose 
either  to  expurgate  or  exclude  Faust;  neither  would  I  do  this  with 
the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Rabbi  Schulman — I  understand  the  force  of  the  argument  of  the 
preceding  speaker,  but  I  do  hope  this  resolution  will  pass.  I  would 
even  amend  it  by  adding  the  words  "high  school."  There  may  be 
high  schools  not  influenced  by  the  University  Committee.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  Faust  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  We 
do  not  propose  to  eliminate  a  classical  text-book  because  of  some 
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scattered  allusions.  This  is  an  entirely  different  case.  .  .  Sent- 
iment is  growing  in  our  favor.  The  governing  bodies  are  them- 
selves ready  to  eliminate  it.  They  feel  the  force  of  our  objections. 
The  matter  is  receiving  attention  in  New  York  City.  The  au- 
thorities are  in  full  sympathy  with  our  attitude.  It  is  not  that 
we  want  to  eliminate  the  Merchant  of  Venice  from  the  studies  of 
the  university,  but  we  do  want  to  save  our  children  from  the  hu- 
miliation and  pain  of  sitting  side  by  side  with  non-Jewish  children 
and  having  this  play  so  interpreted  or  rather  misinterpreted.  Al- 
though we  know  that  Irving  in  his  latter  days,  in  his  interpretation 
of  Shylock,  attempted  to  make  a  hero  out  of  him,  yet  it  remains  a 
fact  that  in  the  consciousness  of  the  English-speaking  people  Shy- 
lock  is  a  synonym  for  Jew.  If  we  are  going  to  ask  our  theatrical 
managers  to  eliminate  some  types  of  the  stage-Jew  presented,  a 
more  effective  and  larger  result  would  be  reached  by  eliminating 
the  Merchant  from  the  curriculum  of  high  schools. 

(Rabbi  Schulman  in  the  Chair.) 

Eabli  Heller — I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  question,  just 
because  it  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  reached  a  conclusion  very 
slowly,  very  hesitatingly,  and  because  it  is  a  question  that  may 
attract  more  attention  than  anything  else  to  come  before  this  Con- 
vention. I  am  ready  to  admit  that  I  was  initially  opposed  to  any 
such  action  as  that  recommended  by  the  Committee.  Here  is  a 
great  classic,  for  the  elimination  of  which  from  the  schools,  we  are 
about  to  ask.  This  may  appear  to  some  people  a  piece  of  gigantic 
presumption.  It  may  appear  as  if  we  were  asking  the  American 
people  and  indirectly  the  English  people  in  all  the  world  to  ana- 
thematize one  of  the  most  important  plays,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  vivid  plays  of  Shakespeare.  But  while  I  came  here  opposed 
to  any  such  declaration  as  being  liable  to  misunderstanding,  it 
seems  to  me  the  shape  in  which  the  committee  has  brought  the 
question  before  us  is  an  excellent  one  and  should  receive  our  hearty 
endorsement.  We  simply  ask  that  it  shall  not  form  a  part  of  the 
course  in  the  high  school  and  in  elementary  schools.  We  put  our- 
selves in  this  position,  that,  without  condemning  Shakespeare, 
we  claim  this  play  is  a  dangerous  one  to  submit  to  unripe  minds. 
I  wish  to  add  only  one  word  as  to  what  Dr.  Deutsch  said  and  that 
is  this:  It  is  perfectly  and  most  pathetically  true  that  the  liter- 
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at u res  of  all  the  modern  nations  are  poisoned  with  expressions  of 
prejudice  against  the  Jew,  some  of  them  incidental,  and  some  of 
them  coming  in  the  very  center  and  heart  of  the  text.  But  such 
expressions  as  you  find  in  Goethe's  Faust,  you  will  find  scattered 
throughout  Schiller,  and  you  will  find  them  scattered  throughout 
many  other  classical  and  non-classical  writings,  and  we  certainly 
are  not  ready  to  ask  for  any  such  expurgations  of  the  whole  realm 
of  literature.  But  as  against  this  statement  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  fact,  there  is  no  product  whatsoever  of  any  literature 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  so  highly  classical  by  universal 
recognition,  which  stands  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  literary 
world,  and  which  yet  so  emphatically  and  so  powerfully  centers 
around  this  one  theme,  bearing  in  contempt  upon  the  Jew  as  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  does.  If,  therefore,  we  single  it  out  in  this 
conservative,  dignified,  and  quiet  manner,  being  especially  careful 
not  to  make  our  condemnation  appear  as  a  wholesale  one,  I  for 
one,  although  I  came  here  with  my  mind  half  made  up  against  the 
recommendation,  believe,  this  step  would  do  a  great  deal  to  elim- 
inate occasions  for  prejudice,  and  for  abuse,  as  I  can  testify  from 
the  experience  of  my  own  boys  in  the  high  school  where  they  have 
had  a  taste  for  this  species  of  suffering  and  I  therefore,  emphat- 
ically and  unhesitatingly  advocate  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  be  adopted. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted  without  dissent. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  then  read. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  amend  to  the  effect  that  this  work  should  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  Committee's  State  representatives  who  should 
see  that  the  calendar  goes  to  every  superintendht  of  schools  and  to 
every  college. 

Rabbi  Philipson — I  would  further  amend  to  the  effect  that  the 
committee  on  Church  and  State  send  a  communication  to  all  the 
members  of  this  conference  in  ample  time  requesting  them  to  per- 
sonally see  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges,  wherever  they  can. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — I  am  very  sorry  to  again  oppose  the  popular 
side.  I  think  you  are  taking  a  very  dangerous  step.  First,  you 
advocate  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  schools,  and  now  you  want  the  schools  to  be  guided 
by  Jewish  precedents. 
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Rabbi  BerJcowitz — I  would  be  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
last  speaker,  if  it  were  based  upon  practical  experience.  My  ex- 
perience however  is  quite  the  contrary.  I  receive  the  request  from 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Philadelphia,  to  kindly  let  him 
know  when  the  Jewish  holidays  occur.  He  desires  to  be  courteous, 
and  to  recognize  the  conscience  of  his  pupils.  And  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  high  schools  regard  it 
as  important  to  take  cognizance  of  these  days.  It  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  spirit  in  which  you  go  about  it.  If  you  come  de- 
manding it,  as  Dr.  Deutsch  suggests,  then  he  is  justified  in  his  po- 
sition. But  if  we  come  in  a  courteous  spirit,  it  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  all  through  the  report  how 
much  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  is  with  us  in  recognizing 
these  conscientious  scruples,  and  it  is  only  in  that  spirit  that  we 
should  go  to  the  schools  with  this  proposition. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — We  are  not  taking  a  sufficiently  large  prac- 
tical aspect  of  this  matter.  The  plan  before  us  at  present  merely 
has  in  view  those  communities  in  which  our  members  are  residing. 
or  with  which  they  can  come  in  immediate  contact.  Ways  and 
means  should  be  devised  by  which  this  committee  can  reach  every 
school  superintendent  and  every  college  throughout  the  country. 
It  should  be  feasible  through  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
every  State  to  get  a  list  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  col- 
leges within  his  State.  After  we  have  that  it  is  a  mere  clerical 
matter  to  send  out  to  all  the  school  superintendents  and  college 
presidents  from  year  to  year  circulars  giving  them  the  necessary 
information.  In  addition  to  this  our  members  could,  of  course, 
add  the  weight  of  their  personal  influence,  in  making  a  determined 
effort  to  reach  every  school  superintendent  and  every  college  pres- 
ident in  the  country. 

Dr.  Pliilipson — I  do  not  agree  with  the  position  of  Dr.  Deutsch 
altogether,  but  I  sympathize  with  what  he  says  in  some  ways,  and 
especially  after  hearing  the  last  speaker.  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  to  nd- 
dress  communications  officially  to  the  various  school  superintend- 
ents and  the  various  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  is 
a  different  thing  for  individuals  to  make  the  request.  We  ought 
to  be  extremely  careful. 
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The  recommendation  was  adopted  as  amended.  Rabbis  Deutsch 
and  Foster  desired  their  votes  recorded  in  the  negative. 

The  fifth  recommendation  was  read  and  on  motion  referred  to 
the  'Executive  Committee. 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  endorsing  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  with  reference  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools,  together  with  the  preamble,  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  resolution  prepared  by  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the 
Russian  Passport  Question  was  then  re-read. 

Ilfibbi  Stoh — 1  think  in  this  matter  we  have  overlooked  some- 
thing of  tremendous  importance.  In  this  resolution  we  ask  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  others  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  correct  this  situation.  Xow,  that  is  what  the  Jews  of  the  United 
States  have  been  doing  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  always  the 
answer  is  the  same,  "We  would  like  to  very  much."  They  promise 
it  before  election,  they  put  it  in  their  platforms,  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  do  something,  they  say  they  are  very  sorry,  and  can 
not  do  anything.  Now,  the  matter  has  come  to  an  issue  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  time  to  do  something,  and  that 
is  that  we  demand  that  this  treaty  be  abrogated. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Conference  extended  the  Committee  for  its  excellent  work. 

Rabbi  Heller  in  the  Chair. 

President  Heller — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  program  of 
Religious  Education  Day.  To-day  is  dedicated  to  Religious  Educa- 
tion. In  accordance  with  our  time-honored  custom,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Education  will  be  called  upon  to 
preside. 

Rabbi  Gries  in  the  Chair. 

The  Religious  Education  Committee,  Rabbi  Moses  J.  Gries, 
chairman,  presented  its  report,  as  follows: 

REPORT   OF   THE   RELIGIOUS    Kl)l  (  ATIOX    COMMITTEE.' 
To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  Religious  Education  lias  labored  under  many  diffi- 
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culties  and  disadvantages  during  the  past  year,  namely:  the  delay  in 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  the  very  late  publication  of  the  year 
book  containing  the  reports  and  actions  and  instructions  of  the  last 
Conference,  and  also  the  failure  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  make  any  response  or  to  offer  the  slightest  help.  Were  it  not  for 
the  faithful  few,  the  chairman  would  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the 
entire  burden  and  to  do  all  the  work. 

An  effort  was  made  to  take  a  "Census"  of  the  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Conference.  Of  195  members  addressed,  only 
63  responded.  The  report  is  necessarily  incomplete,  but  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. An  analysis  indicates  that  our  schools  do  not  begin  to  do  their 
full  duty.  The  many  congregations  reporting  no  children  of  non-members, 
or  only  a  few,  explains  the  smallness  of  our  religious  schools,  compared 
with  the  strength  and  number  of  the  membership  of  our  congregations, 
and  furnishes  one  reason  for  the  thousands  of  children,  especially  in  our 
large  cities,  not  now  receiving  regular  religious  instruction.  Our  Jewish 
congregations  continue  to  maintain  a  wrong  attitude  toward  the  children 
of  non-members.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  moved  by  an  enthusiastic  zeal 
or  by  a  missionary  spirit,  to  carry  Jewish  instruction  to  every  child  in 
the  community.  It  is  important  that  we  awake  to  a  realization  of  our 
obligations,  and  that  we  instruct,  train  and  hold  the  children  who  are 
to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation. 

The  most  important  question  before  the  Religious  Education  Commit- 
tee has  been  the  promotion  of  a  Correspondence  School  for  Teachers.  The 
project  has  been  under  discussion  for  the  past  few  years  and  a  number 
of  organizations  have  had  this  subject  under  consideration.  The  Syna- 
gog  and  School  Extension  Board,  through  Rabbi  Zepin,  report  that  they 
have  undertaken  so  many  new  enterprises  that  they  could  not  finance  a 
correspondence  school.  The  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary,  through  Dr.  Kaplan,  report  that  at  the  present  time  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Institute  to  launch  out  on  any  such  work,  and  that 
all  its  resources  must  be  otherwise  employed  at  present.  The  Teachers' 
College  associated  with  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  through  Dr.  Grossman, 
report  an  intention  to  take  up  this  work,  but  in  reply  to  repeated  specific 
inquiries  no  definite  answer  as  concerns  plans  or  program  could  be  se- 
cured. The  Jewish  Chautauqua,  through  its  Chancellor,  Dr.  Berkowitz, 
declares  that  the  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  some  time,  and  that 
the  Chautauqua  is  ready  to  accept  this  responsibility,  if  it  will  receive 
proper  encouragement  and  support.  I  have  asked'  Dr.  Berkowitz,  as  part 
of  the  Religious  Education  Day  program,  to  outline  for  your  consideration 
and  discussion,  the  proposed  correspondence  school. 

The  resources  of  the  Conference  are  greatly  taxed,  and  its  officers, 
especially  its  secretaries,  are  burdened  with  many  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Conference.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
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the  Conference  could  establish  and  conduct  a  correspondence  school  with- 
out establishing  an  office  and  officer,  whose  life  and  service  would  be  mon- 
continuous  and  permanent  than  is  now  customary  with  our  Conference  Com- 
mittees. The  work  seems  to  lie  within  the  province  of  the  Jewish  (  liautaii- 
qua,  and  it  seems  to  be  best  equipped  to  assume  the  obligation. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Conference  urge  the  Jewish  Chautauqua 
to  establish  a  Correspondence  School  for  Teachers,  and  that  the  Rabbis 
be  requested  to  give  the  Chautauqua  Society  encouragement,  co-operation, 
and  both  moral  and  financial  support. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Religious  School 
Census  be  completed  during  the  coming  year. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Religious  Education  Committee  be  given 
further  time  for  the  publication  of  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Exhibit,  and  the  Teachers'  Reference  Library  and  the 
Jewish  Childrens'  Library. 

The  Committee,  in  a  general  letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  invited  suggestions  from  all,  both  as  to  the  future  work  of 
the  Committee  and  with  regard  to  the  future  program  for  Religious  Edu- 
cation Day.  The  Committee  regrets  to  be  compelled  to  report  that  not  a 
single  suggestion  was  received  in  response  to  the  general  invitation.  We, 
as  Rabbis,  continually  ask  loyalty,  enthusiasm  and  service  from  the  people; 
we,  ourselves,  should  set  the  example  by  the  enthusiasm,  loyalty  and 
service  which  we  give  in  earnest  co-operation  to  the  cause  in  which  we 
believe. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

MOSES    J.    GRIES,    Chairman, 
DAVID    PHILIPSON, 
LEO  M.  FRANKLIN, 
JOSEPH    STOLZ, 
JOS.   H.   KORNFELD, 
HENRY   BERKOWITZ. 

At  the  request  of  Chairman  Gries,  action  on  the  resolution  con- 
tained in  the  report  with  reference  to  the  Correspondence  School 
was  deferred  until  after  Rabbi  Berkowitz  had  presented  his  outline 
of  the  proposed  school.  The  resolutions  regarding  the  completion 
of  the  census  and  the  publication  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  were 
adopted  unanimously. 

Rabbi  David  Philipson  then  read  his  paper  on  "The  Harvest 
Service,"  (Appendix  F). 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Rabbis  Marcuson,  Heller,  Schulman, 
Berkowitz,  Stolz,  Deinard,  Levi,  Fox  and  Morgenstern.  On'  mo- 
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tion  the  paper  was  ordered  printed  in  the  Year  Book  with  a  foot- 
note stating  that  Rabbi  Philipson  would  furnish  copies  of  his 
Harvest  Service  to  all  who  so  desired. 

TUESDAY  AFTERXOOX. 

Rabbi  Henry  Berkowitz  made  a  statement  on  the  subject :  "A 
Correspondence  School  for  Jewish  Teachers"  (Appendix  G). 

Following  Rabbi  Berkowitz's  statement,  the  resolution  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Committee  anent  the  Correspondence  School  was 
put  to-  a  vote  and  unanimously  carried. 

A  paper  on  "The  Problem  of  Ethical  Instruction  in  the  Public 
School,"  by  Rabbi  Tobias  Schanfarber  was,  in  the  absence  of  the 
author,  who  had  been  called  back  to  his  home,  read  by  Rabbi  George 
Zepin.  (Appendix  H1). 

On  motion  the  recommendations  at  the  end  of  the  paper  were 
referred  to  a  special  committee  for  deliberate  consideration  and  re- 
formulation, the  report  of  this  committee  to  be  presented  the  next 
day. 

Rabbi  Martin  Zielonka  led  the  discussion  of  the  paper  (Ap- 
pendix H2) . 

The  Conference  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Rabbis  Schanfarber 
and  Zielonka. 

Rabbi  Gries  then  read  the  report  of  the  Religious  Education  Ex- 
hibit. The  report  was  adopted  as  read. 

REPORT  CONCERNING  THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  EXHIBIT. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Religious  Education  Exhibit  beg  leave  to  report 
that  the  Conference  is  indebted  to  the  Bloch  Publishing  Co.  for  their 
generous  gift  of  the  books  and  material  published  by  them;  to  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  for  a  set  of  their  leaflets;  and  to  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  for  a  full  set  of  their  publications.  The  Jewish  Pub- 
lication Society  were  twice  requested  to  give  a  full  set  of  their  books  and 
pamphlets  to  the  permanent  Exhibit.  Xo  reply  has,  as  yet,  been  received. 

The  Exhibit  this  year  contains  a  series  of  lists  of  Childrens'  books  and 
Childrens'  Libraries  prepared  for  the  public  schools  and  recommended  by 
library  and  school  experts. 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  exhibit  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  of  books  dealing  with  the  problem  of  ethical  instruction  in 
schools,  the  discussion  of  which  theme  forms  a  part  of  our  program.  Also 
to  the  collection  of  text-books  and  pamphlets  prepared  by  the  Sunday- 
school  Commissions  of  various  non-Jewish  Organizations. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  a  special  exhibit  of  the  work  of  our  religious 
schools,  their  methods  and  their  distinctive  books  and  material.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  report  that  but  three  schools  have  responded  to  this  invitation, 
namely,  Rabbi  Frisch  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  Rabbi  Gries  of  the  Temple, 
Cleveland  and  Rabbi  Stolz  of  Chicago.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  there  is  not 
more  enthusiasm  for  helpfulness  to  others. 

The  Conference  Exhibit  was  loaned  to  the  Jewish  Religious  Education 
Association  of  Ohio  for  its  meeting  in  Dayton  in  December,  1910;  was 
requested  by  the  Arkansas  Jewish  Sabbath-school  Teachers'  Association 
but  could  not  be  forwarded  in  time;  and  was  likewise  loaned  to  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  which  convened  in  February  in  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Committee  in  the  name  of  the  Conference  be 
authorized  to  give  formal  expression  of  thanks  to  those  who  have  so 
generously  co-operated  toward  the  success  of  the  Exhibit. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

MOSES  J.  GRIES,  Chairman, 
JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
LEO   M.    FRANKLIX, 
JOS.   S.   KORNFELD, 
DAVID  PHILIPSON, 
HENRY   BERKOWITZ, 

A  paper  entitled,  "Sabbath-school  Work  for  High  School  Pu- 
pils/' was  then  read  by  Rabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin  (Appendix  I). 
Rabbis  Stolz,  Marx,  Gries  and  Berkowitz  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed. 

On  motion  the  Committee  on  Religious  Education  was  directed 
to  outline  a  plan  of  instruction  for  adolescents  along  the  lines  set 
forth  in  Rabbi  Franklin's  paper,  the  same  to  be  submitted  at  the 
next  Conference. 

The  report  of  the  Text-Book  Commission  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man, Rabbi  Gries.  The  recommendation  of  thanks  contained 
therein  was  adopted  at  once,  while  the  remainder  of  the  report  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  President's  Message. 
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REPORT   OF    THE    TEXT-BOOK    COMMISSION. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

The  Text-book  Commission  was  appointed  very  late  in  the  year.  All  the 
members  named  for  the  Commission  accepted  the  appointment,  but  very 
few  have  offered  any  suggestion  as  to  the  proposed  plan  of  work. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  the  officers  of  a  group  of  non- 
Jewish  Organizations  for  their  courtesy  to  your  Commission,  for  informa- 
tion as  to  their  own  past  experience  freely  given,  and  for  their  expressed 
desire  and  willingness  to  help  in  any  possible  way. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Commission  be  authorized  to  express 
to  them,  the' thanks  of  the  Conference. 

Books  and  pamphlets  published  by  these  organizations  form  a  part  of  the 
Religious  Education  Exhibit. 

It  has  been  the  plan  of  your  Committee  to  endeavor  to  learn  what  have 
been  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Educational  Commissions  estab- 
lished by  other  religious  bodies,  in  order  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Conference  a  plan  for  future  procedure. 

An  inquiry  concerning  text-books  now  in  use  reveals  a  remarkable  lack 
of  uniformity.  The  responses  contained  a  general  expression  of  the  inad- 
equacy and  unsatisfactory  character  of  our  present  text-books  and  available 
material.  The  need  is  urgent  for  Jewish  Religious  School-books  attractive 
in  form  and  content,  and  prepared  according  to  modern  educational  meth- 
ods. 

Various  Jewish  Organizations  are  now  announcing  their  intention  to 
publish  Jewish  text-books.  It  would  be  for  the  good  of  all,  if  this  newborn 
zeal  might  be  wisely  directed,  and  these  various  organizations  and  institu- 
tions brought  into  some  harmonious  and  successful  co-operation. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  hereby 
declare  its  willingness  and  eagerness  to  co-operate  with  the  organizations 
and  institutions  interested  in  the  publication  of  Jewish  text  books  and  in 
the  development  of  Religious  Education. 

Your  Committee,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  Conference,  and  under  the  instruction  of  the  Conference  which  declared 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Conference  to  widen  its  sphere  of  active 
work  by  preparing  and  publishing  text-books  for  our  religious  schools, 
planned  to  submit  to  this  Conference  a  method  for  procedure. 

Your  Committee,  however,  welcome  the  official  communication,  through 
Mr.  Walter  Freiberg,  president  of  the  Union  of  American-Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, and  through  Rabbi  Zepin,  Director  of  the  Synagogue,  Schoool 
Extension  Board,  of  the  general  plan  and'  programme  of  the  Union  with 
reference  to  the  publication  of  Jewish  text-books,  and  of  the  organization 
of  a  Board  of  Editors,  giving  ex-officio  representation  to  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis,  through  its  president,  and  the  Chairman  of  its 
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Religious   Education   Committee,   and   to   the   Jewish   Chautauqua   Society, 
through  its  Chancellor. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  expiv^ 
its  hearty  approval  of  the  proposed  project  of  the  Union,  urge  the  need  for 
its  prompt  and  efficient  execution,  and  offer  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
Conference  towards  its  successful  fulfilment. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  Conference  be  officially  conveyed  to  the  President  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
DAVID   PHILIPSON, 
LEO   M.    FRANKLIX, 
JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
JOS.  S.  KORNFELD, 

A  round  table  on  the  "Interesting  Features  of  the  Year's  Work" 
was  then  held  in  which  Eabbis  Gries,  Heller,  Stolz  and  Rypins 
took  part.  The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  5. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Heller.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rabbi  George  Fox. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sermonic  Literature  was  pre- 
sented by  its  chairman,  Rabbi  Samuel  Hirschberg  and  on  motion 
the  recommendation  contained  therein  was  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SERMONIC  LITERATURE. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

The  Committee  on  Sermonic  Literature  through  its  Chairman,  begs  leave 
to  report  that  it  compiled1  in  season  for  the  last  high  holidays  its  usual 
set  of  sermons  for  these  occasions.  The  pamphlet,  according  to  your  action 
taken  at  Charlevoix,  was  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Synagog  Extension  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C.,  and  reached  a  far  wider 
and  more  numerous  clientelle,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  serve  its  purpose 
much  more  efficiently  and  successfully,  than  in  previous  years.  The  Com- 
mittee would  herewith  tender  its  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Synagog  Extension,  and  especially,  to  its  able  Director,  Rabbi 
George  Zepin,  for  their  splendid  services  in  distributing  the  pamphlet. 

The  Chairman,  at  this  writing,  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number 
of  past  issues  of  the  Holiday  pamphlet  that  may  be  on  hand  at  Bloch  &  Co. 
or  elsewhere.  But  if  there  be  .a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  needs  of 
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small  communities  or  of  single  families  or  individuals  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, who  are — as  he  understands  it — the  especial  concern  of  the  Con- 
ference in  this  matter,  he  would  recommend  that  these  be  used  for  dis- 
tribution purposes  this  year,  and  no  new  pamphlet  be  published. 

If  however,  it  be  the  will  of  the  Conference  that  such  a  new  pamphlet 
be  published,  he  desires  to  advise  his  successor  and  the  successors  of  his 
associates  on  the  Committee  that  four  sermons  have  been  received,  with 
the  two  others  necessary-  to  complete  such  a  pamphlet,  promised  and  likely 
to  be  shortly  forthcoming. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
SAMUEL  HIRSHBERG.    Chairman. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Minister's  Handbook  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  Since  no  member  of  the  Committee  was  pres- 
ent, the  report  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  make 
such  disposition  of  it.  as  it  deemed  most  useful,  but,  in  any  event, 
to  have  the  matter  presented  for  final  action  at  the  next  Conference. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Tracts,  Rabbi  Max.  Heller 
chairman,  was  next  presented  and  on  motion  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRACT  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  America^  Ifnlbis: 

COLLEAGUES  :  Your  Committee  on  Tracts  reports  again  that  no  tract 
has 'been  published  during  the  past  year.-  Various  subjects  and  articles 
were  under  consideration,  but  no  conclusion  was  reached  on  any  one  of 
them.  The  demand  for  tract  number  one  has  exhausted  the  supply  and 
calls  for  republication.  Your  committee  recommends  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee the  printing  of  another  edition  of  this  tract.  We  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  enter  upon  the  propaganda  in  the  Yiddish  language  which  has 
been  favored  by  the  Conference.  The  committee  endorses  the  recommenda- 
tion of  your  .Solicitation  Committee  as  to  the  printing  of  an  explanation  of 
object  and  appeal  for  contribution,  to  accompany  each  one  of  our  forth- 
coming tracts.  The  committee  asks  that  the  tract  fund  collected  by  the 
persevering  labors  of  our  Solicitation  Committee  be  placed  at  it>  di>p<>-;il 
and  hopes  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  larger 
means,  the  good  work  of  tract  propaganda  may  become  a  regular  feature 
of  our  annual  activities,  expanding  rapidly  in  efficiency  and  service. 

MAX   HELLER,   Chairman. 
LEO  M.   FRAXKEL, 
JOSEPH  STOLZ, 
DAVID  PHILIPSON. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ().\    PERSONAL    PRAYERS. 
Rabbi  Henry  Berkowitz,  chairman,  then  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Personal  Prayers. 

To  the  President  and  .I/O///MT.V,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

(JK.vri.KMEN :  The  compilation  of  Prayers  for  the  use  of  individuals  and 
families  in  private  devotion,  heretofore  presented  and  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Conference  of  1910,  is  herewith  submitted  in  its  com- 
pleted form.  Tlu'  work  has  received  searching  analysis  and  revision  since 
our  last  session.  Some  forty  members  submitted  their  suggestions  and 
emendations..  All  of  these  accorded  general  and  hearty  approval  of  the 
Committee's  work. 

1'nder  the  title:  "Prayers  for  Private  Devotion  from  the  I'nion  Prayer 
Book,"  we  offer  this  collection  as  a  substitute  for  the  section  including 
pages  286-2^4  in  the  Union  Prayer  Book.  The  Committee  has  been  at 
pains  to  keep  this  section  in  as  complete  conformity  as  possible  with  the 
Union  Prayer  Book  throughout,  both  in  content  and  spirit,  aiming  to 
maintain  complete  consistency  in  all  parts  of  our  prayer  book  as  to 
style  of  publication,  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  use  of  formularies, 
such  as  Benedictions  and  the  like.  The  Leeser  translations  and  Dr. 
Kohler's  version  have  been  given  preference  wherever  in  the  Biblical  selec- 
tions the  variants  have  demanded  a  selection. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  received  made  reference  to  the  omission  of  certain 
Prayers.  In  each  instance  the  omission  was  intentional  in  order  to  keep  a 
clearly  denned  line  of  demarcation  between  Prayers  for  Private  Devotion 
and  those  which  belong  to  the  projected  Ministers  Hand-book. 

Some  members  criticized  the  repetition  of  several  Psalms  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Prayers  in  this  collection  are  for  distinct  occasions  in 
life  and  not  for  such  continuous  and  repeated  use  as  those  contained  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book. 

We  feel  that  inasmuch  as  every  suggestion  received  has  been  carefully 
considered  and  acted  upon,  our  work  is  now  completed  and  we  respectfully 
ask  to  be  discharged.  HENRY  BERKOWITZ,  Chairman. 

•  ISAAC   LANDMAN,  C.  A.  RUBEXSTEIX, 

MARCUS    SALZMAX,  ELI   MAYER,    Secretary. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  a  time  limit,  October  1, 
1911,  set  for  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  propose  further 
corrections  and  suggestions  to  the  Committee.  The  Committee  was 
instructed  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
Cincinnati  in  October,  after  which  it  was  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  printing  of  the  book  and  the  preparation  of  plates.  The 
Committee  was  further  instructed  to  omit  the  words  iy"i^  rnnKl 
"TOD  in  their  particular  connection  on  pages  8  and  10  of  the  man- 
uscript. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

After  an  automobile  ride  about  Minneapolis  and  the  vicinity  as 
the  guests  of  the  Minneapolis  community,  the  Conference  reassem- 
bled at  four  o'clock  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Temple  at  Minneapo- 
lis. A  paper  on  Jewish  Apologetics  was  read  by  Rabbi  Max  C. 
Currick  (Appendix  J). 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dependents,  Defectives  and  De- 
linquents was  presented  by  its  chairman,,  Rabbi  Joseph  Kornfeld. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OX    DEPEXDEXTS,    DEFECTIVES 
AND  DELINQUENTS. 

To  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinquents  begs  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Year  Book,  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee  in  the 
last  year's  report  have  been,  in  the  main,  carried  out.  Those  recommenda- 
tions dealing  exclusively  with  the  delinquents,  your  committee  has  devoted 
itself  chiefly  to  this  phase  of  its  work. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  your  chairman 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  charities,  con- 
cerning the  rehabilitation  of  the  delinquent  after  his  discharge  from  prison. 
He  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  the  attitude  of  our  associated 
charities  is  not  sufficiently  sympathetic  to  the  discharged  prisoner,  and 
advised  that  when  destitute,  at  least,  first  aid'  should  be  given  him.  so  that 
his  lapse  into  a  criminal  career  may  not  be  rendered  well  nigh  certain.  In 
response  to  this  communication,  your  chairman  was  assured  that  this 
matter  "would  be  presented  to  the  superintendents  of  charities  in  attendance 
at  the  Conference. 

Your  Chairman  has  also  had  a  conference  with  several  of  the  leaders  of 
District  No.  6,  I.  0.  B.  B.,  on  the  advisability  of  appointing  official  visitors 
similar  to  those  of  District  No.  2,  and  he  received  the  assurance  that  this 
matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the  convention  of  the  District  this  month. 

It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  report  that  all  the  members  of  our  Con- 
ference, and  the  Rabbis  not  members  of  this  body,  have  cheerfully  given 
their  time  to  the  religious  care  of  our  co-religionists  who  have  .strayed 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  rectitude.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  laudable 
individual  efforts  in  this  worthy  cause,  we  feel  that  the  work,  as  done  at 
present,  is  too  fragmentary,  and,  therefore,  is  inadequate  as  a  solution  of 
this  problem, — one  of  the  gravest  with  which  society  has  to  deal.  The 
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official  duties  of  the  American  rabbi  are  altogether  too  numerous  to  allow 
him  to  give  enough  time,  even  though  he  may  give  his  best  thought  to  this 
subject.  The  creation  of  official  visitors  by  the  B'nai  B'rith  is  a  decided 
advance,  because,  the  expense  of  doing  this  work  being  borne  by  the  dis- 
trict, each  official  visitor  is  required  to  present  an  annual  report,  thereby 
introducing  some  measure  of  organization  into  this  work.  But  even  this 
remedy  is  only  tentative,  and  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  desideratum  will  not  be  realized  until  the  work  will 
be  done  by  a  social  worker  who  will  devote  all  his  time  and  thought  to 
this  phase  of  the  social  service.  Until  this  is  attained,  a  great  deal  of 
propaganda  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  this  body. 

Your   Committee,   therefore,   begs  to   submit  the   following   recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  That  the   President   of   the   Conference  address   a   communication  to 
the  other   districts  of  the   Independent  Order   of   B'nai   B'rith,   requesting 
them  to  emulate  the  splendid  example  of  District  No.  2. 

2.  That   the   holiday  notices   sent   out  through   the   agency   of   the  De- 
partment of  Synagog  and  School  Extension  be  also  sent  to  the  wardens 
of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  institutions  for  defectives  and  dependents. 

3.  That  a  census  of  the  Jewish  delinquents  throughout  the  country  be 
taken   by   the   Synagog   and   School   Extension.     The   purpose   of   this   is 
twofold.     1    nthe   first    place,  'it   will   serve   as   a   refutation   of   the   gross 
exaggerations  that  appear  from  time  to  time   in  the   press,  as  to  Jewish 
delinquency;    secondly,   and   what   is  far  more  important,   it  will   convince 
American  Jewry  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  criminality  among  Jews, 
and  stimulate  them  to  do  everything  that  will  tend  towards  its  reduction. 
Inasmuch   as  this  can  best  be  done  by  the   Department   of   Synagog  and 
School  Extension,  we  request  them  to  undertake  this  work. 

4.  That  the  conference  undertake  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  criminality,  and  that  at  some  future  time  a  paper  on  this  subject 
be  presented  before  this  conference.     Regardless  of  delinquency  among  Jews, 
the  synagog  can  not  afford  to  be  behind  the   church  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem.     Our  religion  regards  society  as  an  organism,  and,  therefore, 
stands   on   strictly  scientific  grounds   relative  to   this  matter,   and   is  best 
qualified  to  give  such  a  solution. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  express  its  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  rendered  by  all  those  who  unselfishly  gave  themselves 
to  uplift  the  Jewish  dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents  during  the  past 
year.  We  would  also  thank  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
for  supplying  their  religious  leaflets,  and  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis  for  furnishing  prayer  books  without  charge  to  the  inmates  of 
institutions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH   KORNFELD. 
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Upon  motion  the  report  was  taken  up  seriatim. 

Recommendation  I  was  read.  Moved  and  carried  that  the  Con- 
ference communicate  through  its  executive  officers  with  the  Grand 
President  of  the  Independent  Order  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,,  request- 
ing that  each  district  of  the  order  undertake  the  work  outlined  in 
the  recommendation.  Rabbi  C.  S.  Levi  wished  his  vote  recorded 
in  the  negative. 

Recommendation  II  was  adopted. 

Recommendation  III  was  read.  Moved  and  carried  that  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  communicate  with  the  Bureau  of  Synagog  and 
School  Extension  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions requesting  it  to  undertake  this  work. 

Recommendation  IV  was  on  motion  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  Committee  on  Civil  and  Religious  Marriage  Laws,  through 
its  chairman,  Rabbi  Ephraim  Frisch,  reported  progress. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Summer  Services  was  presented 
by  its  chairman,,  Rabbi  Zepin,  and  on  motion  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  SUMMER  COXGREGATIOXS. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

In  conformity  with  the  action  of  last  year's  Conference,  your  Committee 
on  Summer  Congregations  co-operated  with  the  Department  of  Synagog 
and  School  Extension,  in  the  work  of  popularizing  the  practice  of  holding 
services  at  summer  resorts. 

In  Michigan,  four  temporary  congregations  were  established,  at  Oden, 
IVtoskey,  Charlevoix  and  Ottawa  Beach.  Six  ministers  and  one  layman 
volunteered  their  services  at  these  four  places.  They  were  Rabbi  Solomon 
L.  Kory  of  Vicksburg;  Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz,  of  Dayton;  Rabbi  M.  New- 
field,  of  Birmingham;  Rabbi  Leo  M.  Franklin,  of  Detroit";  Rabbi  Isaac 
Landman,  of  Philadelphia;  Rabbi  Israel  Klein,  of  Chicago,  and  the  layman 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Ullman,  of  Birmingham. 

A  general  request  was  issued  to  the  ministry,  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  data  concerning  services  held  by  them  during  the  summer  at  various 
watering  places.  This  request  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz,  of 
Chicago,  summering  at  Gull  Lake,  Mich.;  by  Dr.  Henry  Englandor,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Dr.  Henry  Stern  of  Providence,  and  Rabbi  M.  Feuerlicht  of  Indian- 
apolis, all  at  Shawamet  Beach,  R.  I.;  by  Dr.  A.  Guttman,  of  Syracuse.  N". 
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Y.,  at  Star  Luke,  N.  Y.;  by  Rabbi  George  Fox  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  at 
Frankfort,  Mich.;  by  Rabbi  B.  C.  Ehrenreich  of  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Rabbi 
George  Solomon  of  Savannah,  and  Rabbi  David  Marx  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who 
conducted  services  during  the  summer  at  Kennebunkport.  Me.,  and  by  Mr. 
Morris  S.  La/.aron,  a  student  of  the  College,  who  conducted  services  ;it 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Altogether  about  sixty  services  were  held  by  fifteen  ministers,  and  two 
laymen.  Accounts  of  the  services  were  published  in  the  Jewish  press, 

The  committee  respectfully  suggests  that  the  same  general  plans  be  pur- 
sued for  the  ensuing  season. 

The  committee  also  urges  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
C1.  C'.  A.  R.  the  desirability  of  proper  publicity  in  this  work.  There  are 
many  laymen  who  hesitate  to  connect  themselves  with  such  movements, 
fearing  to  become  religiously  conspicuous.  These  weak  brothers  will  have 
their  fears  allayed  by  the  knowledge  that  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  acting  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Department  of  Synagog  &  School 
Extension  will  give  publicity  to  all  communications  of  this  sort. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

GEORGE    ZEPIN,    Chairman, 
S.  HECHT, 
SIMON  R.  COHEN. 

Moved  and  carried  that -an  official  communication  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  Conference  to  the  Bureau  of  Synagog  and  School 
Extension  for  all  assistance  rendered  the  Conference  in  its  various 
activities,  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Week-day  Service,  Rabbi  H.  G. 
Enelow,  chairman,,  was  received  and  on  motion  the  request  con- 
tained therein  was  granted. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    WEEK-DAY    SERVICE. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

The  Committee  on  Morning  Services  for  Week-days  begs  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  members  of  the  Conference  have  been  requested  to  examine  the 
copy  of  the  booklet  mailed  to  them  some  time  ago,  and  to  communicate 
their  views  about  it,  with  suggestions  for  improvement,  to  the  Committee. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  heard  from  only  five  members. 
Several  congregations  have  been  using  the  booket  at  their  Sunday 
services.  The  committee  asks  that  further  time  be  allowed  it  by  the 
Conference  for  obtaining  suggestions  from  such  congregations  as  to  revi- 
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sions  and  improvements  they  would  propose  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ence. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

H.    G.   ENELOW,   Chairman, 
LEO.  M.  FRANKLIN, 
MOSES  J.  GRIES. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Synagog  and  Labor,  Rabbi 
Foster  chairman,  was  presented  and  on  motion  received  and  taken 
up  seriatim. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SYNAGOG  AND  LABOR. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  Synagog  and  Labor,  in  submitting  its  first  report 
to  the  conference,  begs  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  duties 
have  in  no  way  been  defined.  The  committee  therefore  has  felt  some  hesi- 
tancy in  grappling  with  a  problem  so  momentous  and  comprehensive  as  that 
implied  in  its  very  name,  without  definite  instructions  from  the  Con- 
ference as  to  the  limitations  of  its  endeavors.  The  difficulty  under  which 
the  committee  labored  was  all  the  more  magnified  by  the  lateness  of  the 
appointment  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  after  careful  deliberation  recommends  to  the  Conference 
the  adoption  of  the  following  plan  and  basis  for  its  work : 

I.  Secure  a  record  of  the  activity  of  the  members  of  the  C.  C.  A.  R. 
in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  laborer  and  in  the  cause  of  industrial  reform. 

II.  Compile  a  report  of  industrial  reforms  already  adopted  or  proposed 
by   .Jewish  employers  of  labor   in   all   lines  of  industry. 

III.  Collect  data  as  a  record  of  the  achievements  of  Jews  as  leaders  of 
theory  and  practice  in  industrial  reform. 

IV.  Compile  a  select  list  of  articles,  sermons,  essays,  and  other  literary 
productions,  that  reflect  the  moral  aspect  of  the  industrial  conflict. 

V.  Investigate  the  subject  of  Synagog  Administration  covering  mem- 
bership, dues  and  assessments,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  present  methods 
affect  the  membership  of  the  laborer  in  the  Synagogue. 

VI.  The  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  select  a  Sabbath  in  the 
year,  in  which  all  members  of  the  Conference  be  requested  to  preach  to 
their  respective  congregations  on  the  moral  effects  of  labor. 

VII.  The  committee  shall  be  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  publish  a  brief  bulletin  of  its  study  in  the  field 
of  industry  for  circulation  among  members  of  the  Conference. 

SOLOMON    FOSTER,    Chairman, 
ELI  MAYER, 
S.  N.  DEINARD. 
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Recommendation  I  was  adopted. 

Recommendations  II  and  IT  and  IV  were  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive1 Committee. 

Recommendation  V  was  adopted. 

Recommendation  VI  was  adopted  and  the  Executive  Committee 
instructed  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

Recommendation  VII  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

(Minneapolis). 

After  enjoying  a  banquet  at  the  Commercial  Club  as  the  guests 
of  the  Minneapolis  community,  the  Conference  reassembled. 

A  paper  on  Leopold  Stein,  commemorating  the  centenary  of  his 
birth,  was  read  by  Rabbi  Harry  W.  Ettelson  (Appendix  K). 

The  following  round  tables,  discussing  three  helpful  books  of  the 
year,  were  then  presented : 

Drews'  "The  Christ  Myth,"  Rabbi  S.  N.  Deinard,  leader. 

Jane  Addams7  "Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,"  Rabbi  Eugene 
Mannheimer,  leader. 

Eschelbacher's  "Das  Judentum  und  das  Wesen  des  Christen- 
tums,"  Rabbi  Joseph  Rauch,  leader. 

Adjourned. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY  6,  1911. 
(St.  Paul). 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Heller.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rabbi  Herman  Rosenwasser. 

The  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Emergency,  Rabbi  Max. 
Heller,  chairman,  presented  the  following  report,  which,  on  motion, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  President's  Message. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION  IN  EMERGENCY. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

'  Your  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  on  January  16  at  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  created  a  standing  com- 
mittee which  was  at  once  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  Union  of 
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American  Hebrew  Congregations,  the  Order  of  Bnai  Brith  and  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  these  bodies  some 
modus  operandi  by  which  representatives  of  our  Conference  would  act 
uniformly  with  the  other  bodies  whenever,  under  some  important  emer 
gency,  a  plea  was  to  be  made  or  joint  action  taken  on  behalf  of  endangered 
Jewish  rights. 

Since  then  the  prerogative  of  your  Executive  Committee  to  appoint 
standing  committees  has  been  called  in  question;  it  has  been  impossible 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and  it  seemed  impracticable  to 
arrange  so  responsible  a  matter  by  correspondence.  There  are  principles 
and  practical  considerations  involved  which  render  it  advisable  to  have 
action  in  the  matter  emanate  from  the  Conference  in  convention  assembled. 
The  matter  seems  of  importance  sufficient,  as  a  question  of  statesmanship, 
to  call  for  clear  and  authoritative  instructions  from  our  members. 

MAX.  HELLER,   Chairman, 
S.    SCHULMAX, 
MOSES  J.  GRIES, 
DAVID  PHILIPSOX. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions,  Rabbi 
G.  Deutsch  chairman,  was  then  presented. 

REPORT   OF  THE    COMMITTEE   OX   MEMORIAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in  annual  convention 
assembled  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  hereby  records  its  great  sorrow  at  the 
death  on  November  16th,  1910,  with  such  startling  and  tragic  suddenness 
of  its  honored  colleague  and  co-worker,  and  eminent  teacher  in  Israel, 
Vjiliraim  Feldman.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  brilliant  gifts  of 
mind  and  heart  were  given  to  the  education  of  those  who  were  to  become 
the  moral  and  spiritual  teachers  of  the  American  Jewish  people.  We  ex- 
tend our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  sorrowing  children, 
assuring  them  that  while  they  mourn  the  loss  of  a  devoted  husband  and 
father,  we  grieve  over  an  untimely  taking  away  of  our  beloved  associate 
and  friend.  May  they  be  consoled  with  the  thought  that  the  life  of  their 
beloved  dear  one  has  exemplified  the  words  of  scripture:  ''They  that  are 
wise  shall  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  lead 
many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever." 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in  annual  session  assembled, 
having  learned  that  Dr.  Israel  Leiri/,  professor  of  Talmud  in  the  Rabbinical 
Seminary  of  Breslau  has,  on  January  7th,  1911,  passed  the  three-score  and 
ten  years  of  his  useful  life,  hereby  extends  to  him  its  most  heartfelt 
felicitations.  The  Conference  records  its  sense  of  gratitude  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Professor  Lewy,  towards  a 
systematic  and  intelligent  exposition  of  the  profound  lore  embodied  in  the 
Talmud. 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  expression  of  felicitation  and  appreciation 
be  forwarded  to  Professor  Lewy. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in  annual  session  assemble  1. 
expresses  its  profound  sorrow  at  the  demise  of  Hirsch  Hildesheimer,  on 
December  Oth,  1910  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  Hirsch  Hildesheimer  was  a 
scholar,  publicist  and  communal  worker  of  no  mean  merit.  He  was  an 
ever-ready  champion  by  word  and  deed,  of  Jew  and  Judaism.  Though  his 
religious  convictions  were,  in  many  respects,  not  our  own,  we  deplore  in 
his  death  the  loss  of  a  sincere  and  courageous  spokesman,  whose  voice  and 
pen  were  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  Israel's  cause. 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  grief-stricken 
widow,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Rabbiner- 
seminar  of  Berlin,  of  whose  teaching  staff  the  deceased  was  a  member. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  in  annual  convention 
assembled,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  having  learned  since  its  last  convoca- 
tion of  the  two-fold  sorrow  that  has  come  to  the  venerable  head  of  the 
British  Synagogue,  the  very  Reverend  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Herman  Adler  of 
London,  England,  in  the  loss  of  his  son,  his  only  one,  S.  Alfred  Adler,  and 
subsequently  of  his  brother,  Marcus  Adler,  wishes  to  give  expression  to 
its  sincere  sympathy  for  this  aged  servant  of  the  Lord,  praying  that  in  the 
performance  of  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  his  noble  office,  he  may 
find  that  comfort  that  comes  to  the  faithful  doers  of  God's  will,  and'  be 
consoled  with  the  holy  thought  that  He  who  wounds  bindeth  up  and  al- 
though God  smites,  it  is  His  hand  that  healeth  again. 

G.  DEUTSCH, 
M.    LEFKOWITZ, 
JACOB  SINGER, 
FREDERICK   Co  UN. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  and  a  copy  of  the 
same  endorsed  to  the  bereaved  family. 

The  second  resolution  was  likewise  adopted  and  a  copy  ordered 
sent  to  Professor  Lewy. 

The  third  resolution  was  likewise  adopted  and  copies-  ordered 
sent  to  the  widow  and  to  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Berlin. 

The  fourth  resolution  met  with  similar  action,  a  copy  being  or- 
dered sent  to  Doctor  Adler. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bible  Fund  was  presented  by  its 
chairman.,  Rabbi  David  Philipson,  and  on  motion  adopted.  Rabbi 
Deutsch  asked  to  have  his  vote  recorded  in  the  negative. 
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EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE- OX  BIBLE  FUND. 

To    the   President   and   Members   of   the   Central   Conference   of   American 
Rabbis: 

Inasmuch  as  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  is  being  prepared  under 
flie  auspices  of  the  Conference  in  conjunction  with  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society,  it  is  fitting  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  put  forth  efforts 
to  raise  funds  in  their  various  communities  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 

We  recommend  that  the  Bible  Fund  Committee  issue  a  special  appeal 
to  our  members,  setting  forth  our  obligation  to  do  all  we  can  towards 
establishing  a  Bible  Fund  and  urging  them  to  take  steps  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions. 

Wo  recommend'  further  that  the  Bible  Fund  Committee  address  a 
communication  to  the  congregations  presided  over  by  the  members  of  the 
conference,  calling  upon  them  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  their  ability 
to  the  Bible  Fund. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

DAVID    PHILIPSOX,    Chairman. 
MARTIN    ZIELOXKA. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  chairman,  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Prayer  Book  Revision.  The  report  was  adopted  and  the 
committee  discharged. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRAYER  BOOK  REVISION. 

Your  Committee  on  Prayer  Book  Revision,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
The  Union  Prayer  Book  is  used  in  more  than  300  congregations  and  insti- 
tutions and  is  circulated  in  more  than   100,000  copies.     This   is  eloquent 
testimony  to  its  intrinsic  work  and  its  adaptability  to  our  spiritual  needs, 
seventeen  years  of  usage,  however,  have  shown  the  need  of  some  verbal 
changes  and  other  modifications.     Yet  your  Committee  deems  it  inadvisable 
and  impracticable  to  formulate  these  changes  before  the  old  plates  shall 
have  been  used  up  and'  both  the  Book  of  Personal  Prayers  and  the  new 
selection'  and    version    of    Scriptural    readings    shall    have    been    definitely 
adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Your  committee  therefore  requests  to  be  discharged  without  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JOSEPH    STOLZ, 
MAX.  HELLER, 
TOBIAS   SCHANFARBER. 

The  Auditing  Committee,  Rabbi  George  Zepin,  chairman,,  pre- 
sented the  following  report : 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

We.  the  undersigned,  to  whom  were  referred  the  reports  of  the  Solicit  a 
tion   Committee,  the  Treasurer,   the  Publication   Committee,  and  the  Cor- 
re.Npnmling   Secretary,   beg   leave   to   report   that   the    same    have    had   our 
careful  consideration. 

I.  We  recommend  the  work  and  the  plans  of  the  Solicitation  Commit- 
tee.    We  congratulate  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  on  the 
financial   status  in  which  it  finds  itself. 

II.  We  would  call   attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Bloch 
Publishing    Company    is    not    accompanied    by    the    report    of    an    expert 
accountant,  as  was  directed  by  previous  Conferences. 

III.  We  recommend  that  the  voucher  check  adopted  last  year  be  put 
into  use  at  once. 

IV.  We  find  a  difference  between  the  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  credited  to  the 
Relief  Fund  and  Tract  Fund  due  to  variation  of  book-keeping.     We  recom- 
mend that  this  matter  be  referred'  to  the  Executive  Committee,  so  that  the 
moneys  may  be  properly  distributed,  and  each   fund  get  credit  for  what 
rightly  belongs  to  it. 

V.  We  would  further  recommend  that  the  date  of  June   10th,  be  fixed 
for  the  closing  of  all  books,  accounts  and  statements  rendered  to  the  Con- 
ference, so  that  your  Committee  may  have  some  basis  for  comparing  the 
various  accounts. 

VI.  In  the  Treasurer's  Report  Article   1   and  Article  2  are  concurred 
in. 

VII.  In  the  request  of  the  Publication  Committee  as  to  the  printing  of 
Prayer  Books  on  Bible  paper,  we  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion,  if  it 
be  practical,  but  as  no  printing  of  Prayer  Books  will  be  done  this  year, 
we  suggest  that  the  matter  be  left  for  the  next  Conference,  and  would  ask 
that  in  the  meantime  the  committee  furnish  figures  as  to  the  relative  cost 
for   paper,  binding,   etc.,   and  also  their  opinion   as   to  the   effect  of  this 
change  -on  the  sale  of  other  styles  of  book. 

Respectfully    submitted. 
GEORGE  ZEPIX, 
GEORGE  Fox, 
A.  R.  LEVY, 

JULIAX    MORGENSTERX. 

I.  E.  MARCUSOX. 

Section  I  was  adopted.  Section  II  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Sections  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  were  adopted.  The 
report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 
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Eabbi  S.  Schulman  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  recommendations  contained  in  Rabbi  Schanfar- 
ber's  paper. 

REPORT   OF   SPECIAL   COMMITTEE   ON   RECOMMENDATIONS    i  OX- 
TA1NED    IN    RABBI    SCHANFARBER'S    PAPER. 

Your  committee  to  which  were  referred  the  resolutions  on  ethical  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  sex  hygiene, 
recommend  the  following  for  adoption: 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  ethical  instruction  should 
not  be  given  without  the  religious  sanction  and  Whereas  this  Conference 
believes  that  the  secular  character  of  the  public  schools  should  be  main- 
tained sacred  and  inviolable. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved:  that  this  Conference  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  ethical  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  save  as  it  is 
incidental  to  the  school  activities  and  in  connection  with  the  regular 
secular  stvidies  prescribed  in  the  curriculum. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  sex  hygiene  in  the 
Public  School,  the  Conference  is  not  yet  ready  to  pass  thereon. 

S.   SCHULMAX, 
C.  LEVI, 
G.  ZEPIX. 

The  first  resolution  was  read. 

Rabbi  Berkowitz — I  find  myself  in  complete  disagreement  with 
tli is  resolution.  The  opening  statement  seems  to  me  somewhat 
loo?e.  It  says:  "Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that 
ethical  instruction  should  not  be  given  without  religious  sanction." 
Xmv,  I  believe  we  all  agree  that  ethical  instruction  ought  to  be  given 
with  religious  sanction,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  are  ready  to  say 
that  instruction  of  that  kind  shall  not  be  given  unless  it  be  abso- 
lutely and  solely  religious  instruction.  .  .  There  is  a  kind  of 
ethical  sanction  in  the  policeman's  club,  and  some  people  can  un- 
derstand no  higher  sanction  than  that.  There  is  a  kind  of  ethical 
sanction  in  utilitarian  philosophy;  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  not  the  best.  So  there  may  be  other  sanctions  for  ethical 
instruction.  Hence  I  do  not  believe  that  this  statement  is  the  exact 
truth.  The  most  vital  and  essential  sanction  is  that  of  religion, 
but  by  no  means  should  we  exclude  every  other  kind  of  sanction. 
It  is  only  in  this  respect  that  I  take  objection  to  the  wording  of 
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tlif  resolution.  In  the  public  schools  it  is  possible  to  teach  ethics. 
It  must  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  as  to 
\\lial  kind  of  sanction  they  desire  the  ethical  instruction  to  have. 
Whereas,  we  all  agree  that  there  must  be  a  religious  sanction,  we 
are  likewise  to  agree  that  that  kind  of  sanction  may  not  be  en- 
forced in  the  public  schools.  For  that  reason  we  have  the  religion- 
schools  of  the  different  denominations. 

Rabbi  Deutsch — I  hope  this  resolution  will  not  pass.  It  is  a 
meddling  in  political  affairs,  and  is  likely  to  involve  us  in  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  It  practically  declares  in  favor  of  parochial  schools. 
You  certainly  are  opposed  to  parochial  schools  and  certainly  wish 
to  retain  the  secular  character  of  the  public  schools. 

Rabbi  Feuerlicht — I  have  considered  this  matter  very  thoroughly 
during  my  ministry  and  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  we 
should  go  on  record  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
public  schools;  that  ethical  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  public 
schools,  and  that  each  religion  shall  have  its  representative  teacher. 

lidhbi  Row  n  ft  u — I  trust  that  this  resolution  will  not  pass.  I  am 
in  favor  of  ethical  instruction  by  personal  influence  alone,  inci- 
dental to  the  various  disciplines  of  the  public  schools. 

Rabbi  Morgenstern — There  is  a  wrong  premise  in  this  argument 
as  I  see  it,  viz :  That  ethical  instruction  should  not  be  given  with- 
out religious  instruction.  The  first  question  is,  "Can  ethical  in- 
struction be  given  without  religious  instruction?"  Some  author- 
ities hold  that  it  can.  The  only  thing  upon  which  this  Conference 
is  agreed  is  that  there  should  be  no  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  But,  if  ethical  instruction  be  possible  without  relig- 
ious instruction,  then  it  is  a  stultification  of  this  Conference  to 
declare  before  the  world  that  you  can  not  and  should  not  give  eth- 
ical instruction  without  religious  instruction.  I  hope  this  resolu- 
tion will  not  prevail.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  this  Conference 
to  go  on  record  that  because  we  are  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
religion  in  the  public  schools,  we  will  likewise  oppose  all  positive 
ethical  instruction,  when  many  authorities  greater  than  we,  insist 
that  the  latter  can  be  given  without  the  former,  and  the  question 
is  consequently  still  open. 
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Rabbi  Aaron — I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution,  because  it  does 
not  represent  our  feelings  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  sort  of  subter- 
fuge. We  all  agreed  that  religion  should  not  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  I  have  had  personal  experience  with  a  great  many 
teachers  some  of  whom  are  fanatically  religious.  I  remember  that 
on  one  occasion  a  teacher  was  present  at  one  of  my  services  and 
after  the  bendiction  she  told  some  of  her  Jewish  friends  that  she 
was  thoroughly  outraged  by  the  character  of  the  benediction.  She 
felt  like  rising  in  that  great  assembly  and  calling  rile  to  book  for 
not  blessing  that  congregation  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  That 
was  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools.  Xow  we  want  to  prevent 
that  feeling  from  cropping  up  in  the  public  schools.  We  do  not 
want  any  sectarian  teaching,  but  we  do  want  ethics  in  our  public 
schools,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  teacher  should  not  teach  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  public  schools  as  well  as  in  any  of  the 
religious  schools. 

Rabbi  Mayer — It  is  high  time  for  us  to  indicate  our  stand  clearly, 
to  issue  a  declaration  of  principles  on  this  question.  It  seems  to 
me  this  proposal  of  Brother  Schanfarber  clearly  enunciates  the 
principles  by  which  we  should  stand.  The  religionists  have  been 
urging  and  insisting  that  we  have  sectarian  instruction.  We  have 
been  opposing  that.  When  they  found  the  ground  taken  from  un- 
der their  feet,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  can  not  have 
religious  instruction  we  will  have  ethical  instruction.  Has  sec- 
tarian instruction  in  France  been  successful?  The  writer  of  the 
paper  says  not.  He  says  the  statistics  show  an  increase  in  crime  in 
France  in  the  last  decade,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  formal  relig- 
ious instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  been  a  failure. 

Rabbi  Philipson — I  believe  with  the  last  speaker  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  careful.  I  am  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  committee,  but  I  believe  the  committee's  ex- 
pression is  somewhat  loose,  and  I  will,  therefore,  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 1  will  read  it : 

"Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  ethics  derives  its 
highest  sanction  from  religion  and  whereas  this  Conference  be- 
lieves that  the  secular  character  of  the  public  schools  should  be 
maintained  inviolable; 
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"Be  it,  therefore,  resolved,  that  this  Conference  go  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  formal  and  systematic  ethical  hi- 
st ruction  in  the  public  schools.  This  shall  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, as  opposition  to  ethical  instruction  as  it  is  incidental  to  the 
school  activities  and  in  connection  with  the  regular  secular  studies 
prescribed^  in  the  curriculum." 

I  believe  this  Conference  should  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  formal  and  systematic  ethical  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

Jldbbi  Schulman — I  accept  the  amendment. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  have  brought  to  this  Convention  a  collection  of 
books,  prepared  to  serve  as  text-books  for  ethical  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  as  an  illustration  I  would  take  "Ethics  for  Children/' 
the  author  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. This  book  is  being  adopted  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
country  and  was  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education.  The  circular  which  puts  this  book  before  the  public 
contains  this  statement :  "This  book  is  entirely  free  from  partisan 
or  sectarian  bias  and  is  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  Christian 
ethics."  That  is  what  the  average  educator  understands  by  ethics, 
or  ethical  instruction.  I  had  to  protest  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  which  this  book  was  submitted  and  have  them  to  eliminate 
it  on  account  of  the  sectarian  and  Christian  allusions.  .  .  It  is 
on  account  of  these  things  that  we  ought  to  make  a  clear  declara- 
tion of  principles. 

Rabbi  Lefkowitz — I  am  opposed  to  this  motion.  We  are  tread- 
ing upon  dangerous  ground.  We  are  planning  to  interfere  with 
certain  things  that  are  being  done  in  our  public  schools,  which  in 
no  way  interfere  with  our  religious  convictions.  In  most  of  the 
State  constitutions  there  is  a  provision  that  children  shall  be  in- 
structed in  morals,  and  at  the  same  time  these  constitutions  pro- 
vide that  there  shall  be  no  religious  instruction.  Shall  we  then 
sav  that  we  desire,  as  a  conference,  to  contradict  the  different  State 
constitutions  of  this  union  ?  Are  we  going  to  say  that  we,  as  a  Con- 
ference of  rabbis,  do  not  wish  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  various  States,  but  desire  that  they  shall  be  rad- 
ically changed?  I  believe  we  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
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to  gain  by  admitting  the  possibility  of  ethical  instruction  in  our 
public  schools,  and  leaving  the  religious  sanction  to  our  own  Tem- 
ples and  the  various  church  denominations  throughout  the  conn- 
try. 

President  Heller — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  these  resolutions. 
I  think  that  they  are  splendidly  worded.  But  I  want  to  oppose 
their  adoption  at  this  meeting,,  because  it  seems  to  me  a  sense  of 
proportion  is  lacking  in  dealing  with  a  question  as  important  as 
this,  and  about  which  we  differ  so  pointedly,  in  the  short  time  at 
our  disposal.  A  year  should  be  given  for  preparation  and  an  en- 
tire day  assigned  for  discussion.  Otherwise  this  will  result  only 
in  an  immature  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  majority.  Let  us 
remember  that  whether  we  pass  these  resolutions  or  whether  we 
refuse  to  pass  them,  we  shall  stand  before  the  country  in  a  very 
delicate  position.  Refusing  to  pass  means  putting  ourselves  on 
one  platform,  and  passing  them  means  putting  ourselves  on  an- 
other platform.  I  would  move  you  as  a  substitute  that  the  whole 
matter  of  these  resolutions  be  deferred  for  consideration  next  year. 

Rabbi  Philipson — I  will  ask  the  speaker  if  he  will  accept  this 
addition  to  his  motion,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  send  this  resolution  as  amended  to  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ference with  the  information  that  this  shall  be  discussed  at  next 
year's  Conference. 

President  Heller — With  great  pleasure  I  will  accept  that. 

Rabbi  Gries — I  should  like  to  ask  the  president  this  question: 
What  does  he  think  will  be  the  influence  and  the  impression  if 
this  Conference  does  not  act  upon  this  resolution,  now  that  this 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  here  ? 

President  Heller — We  shall  frankly  state,  and  our  discussion  will 
show  in  our  Year  Book  that  the  time  left  us  in  this  eleventh  hour 
is  far  from  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  so  important  a  subject;  that 
is  the  impression  that  will  go  forth. 

The  previous  question  was  then  called  for. 

President  Heller — The   previous   question   has   been  called   for. 

Will  you  state  your  motion  with  your  addition,  Rabbi  Philipson? 

Rabbi  Philipson — I  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  in- 
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structed  to  send  out  very  early  this  year  to  every  member  of  the 
Conference  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  MS  amended,  and  that  a  time 
be  set  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  next  year's  Conference. 

The  motion  carried. 

The  Committee  on  President's  Message,  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolx. 
chairman,,  next  presented  its  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  President  and  members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

The  Committee  on  President's  Message  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows : 
It  is  with  a  deepening  sense  of  our  responsibility  that  we  contemplate 
the  fact  that  the  Jewish  communities  in  America  are  attaining  an  emin- 
ence of  supreme  importance  in  the  Jewish  world.  To  the  solution  of  the 
problems  incident  to  the  vast  immigration  of  our  co-religionists,  our 
American-Jewish  communities,  have  brought  heroic  sacrifices  in  befriend- 
ing and  welcoming  the  immigrant  and  providing  as  far  as  possible  for  his 
welfare  in  the  new  world. 

I.  We  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  conference  urge  their  respec- 
tive congregations  to  furtner^the  educational,  social,  industrial  and  religious 
well-being  of  the  immigrant,  and  especially  to  welcome  their  children  in 
our  religious  schools. 

II.  Recognizing  tint  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  great  scholars,  teachers 
and  preachers  of  Reform  Judaism  should  widely  be  known  by  our  people, 
we  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  be  requested  to  preach 
on  Sabbath,  Dec.  30,  on  the  life  and  wrork  of  Ludwig  Philippson,  the  cen- 
tenary of  whose  birth  occurs  December  28,  1911. 

III.  We  recognize  with  gratification  the  growth  of  a  broader  democratic 
spirit   in   the   administration   of   our   congregations   and   religious   schools, 
and  strongly  recommend  that  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  through  its  members  encour- 
age their  respective  congregations  to  make  membership  possible  for  all  who 
desire  it. 

IV.  The  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Sab- 
bath-school Text  Book  Commission  as  follows  •. 

Your  committee,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  Conference,  and  under  the  instruction  of  the  Conference,  and  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Conference  which  declared  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Conference  to  widen  its  sphere  of  active  work  by  preparing  and  publish- 
ing text-books  for  our  religious  schools,  planned  to  submit  to  this  Con- 
ference a  method  for  procedure. 

Your  committee,  however,  welcome  the  official  communication,  through 
Mr.  Walter  Freiberg,  president  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
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gations,  and  through  Rabbi  Zepin,  Director  of  the  Synagogue  and  School 
Extension  Board',  of  the  general  plan  and  programme  of  the  Union  with 
reference  to  the  publication  of  Jewish  text  books,  and  of  the  organization 
of  a  Board  of  Editors,  giving  ex-omcio  representation  to  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis,  through  its  President,  and'the  Chairman  of  its 
Religious  Education  Committee,  and  to  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society, 
through  its  Chancellor. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  express 
its  hearty  approval  of  the  proposed  project  of  the  Union,  urge  the  need 
for  its  prompt  and  efficient  execution,  and  offer  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
the  Conference  towards  its  successful  fulfilment. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  sentiment,  here  expressed,  and  the  Resolution 
of  the  Conference  be  officially  conveyed  to  the  President  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

V.  With  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  President's  message  in  regard 
to  Christian  Science,  we  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  consider 
the  advisability  of  having  a  paper  prepared  on  the  subject  for  the  next 
Conference. 

VI.  We  note  with  gratification  the  growing  evidence  of  good-will  among 
nations  and  record  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  impulse  given  by  the 
President   of   the   United    States   toward   the    practical    realization   of   the 
prophetic  ideal:     "Nations  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

We  therefore  hope  that  proposed  international  arbitration  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries  be  speedily  ratified. 

VII.  In  the  survival  of  such  isolated  people  as  our  brethren,  the  Fal- 
ashas of   Abyssinia,   we   see   a    remarkable   example   of   the   religious   con- 
stancy of  the  Jew.     Feeling  that  we  have  a  duty  to  the  Falashas  to  secure 
for    them    the    religious    instruction    they    erave,    and    to    safeguard    them 
against  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  missionaries, 

We  recommend 

(a)  The  Conference  shall  send  its  fraternal  greetings  to  the  Falashas, 
and  express  to  them  the  sincere  joy  of  the  Conference  over  their  loyalty 
to  Judaism. 

(b)  The   Conference   shall    affiliate   itself   with   the    International    Pro- 
Falasha  Committee,  and  the  sum  of  $25.00  annually  shall  be  contributed 
by  the  Conference  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  Falashas. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Conference  shall  be  requested  to  become  indiv- 
idual contributors  to  the  Pro-Falasha  Fund  and  to  urge  their  respective 
congregations  as  well  as  religious  schools  to  contribute  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  inform  the  President  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C. 
of  the  readiness  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  serve  as  members 
of  local  Pro-Falasha  committees  to  be  appointed  under  the  resolution  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  by  the  President. 
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VIII.  (a)      In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  clerical  work  of  the  Con- 
ference, we  recommend  that  Art.  VI,  Sec.  I  of  the  Constitution  be  amended 
by  changing-  the  words  "Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  to 
"Secretary,"  and  the  word  "eleven  executive  members"  to  "twelve  Executive 
Members." 

(b)  \Ye  further  recommend,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  allow  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $600.00  for  the  present  year  to  be 
expended  for  clerical  aid  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

At  a  time  when  many  conflicting  policies  and  measures  are  bring  de- 
vised for  meeting  the  problems  of  our  Jewish  life,  we  heartily  endorse 
the  statement  of  the  President  "that  religion  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
Jew  and  that  it  is  as  representatives  of  a  religion,  not  of  a  race,  that  we 
have  a  right,  without  detriment  to  our  citizenship  to  plead  for  our  op- 
pressed brothers  in  benighted  lands,  and  for  our  undiminished  rights  in 
our  own  country."  Jews,  standing  before  the  world  as  a  religious  com- 
munity, natural  and  proper  representation  should  include  their  religious 
leaders. 

IX.  We    therefore   recommend   that     a     new     standing     committee      be 
appointed'.     The  chairman  of  this  committee  shall  be  the  President  of  the 
Conference   by  virtue   of  his  office,   and  one  of   its   members   shall   be   the 
chairman   of   Committee   on  Church   and   State.     This   committee   shall   be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Co-operation.     Be  it  resolved  that  official  noti- 
fication of  this  action  be  given  through  the  Executive  Committee. 

We  take  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  President  the  congratulations  of  the 
Conference  upon  his  successful  administration. 

Signed, 

JOSEPH    STOLZ,    Chairman, 

S.    SCHULMAN, 

DAVID  PHILIPSON, 

Louis    WITT. 

CHARLES  S.  LEVI, 

LEON   FRANKLIN, 

MOSES  J.  GRIES, 

ISAAC  L.  RYPINS, 

SOLOMON   FOSTER,   Secretary, 

WM  S.   FRIEDMAN. 

S.  1ST.   DEINARD. 

On  motion  the  report  was  taken  up  seriatim. 
Recommendations  I  and  II  were  adopted. 
Eecommendation  III  was  read. 

RdbM  Witt — I  feel  with  the  deepest  conviction  that  the  compro- 
mise of  my  recommendations  as  just  read  is  colorless,  and  spine- 
less, so  much  so  that  although  my  congregation  is  waiting  on  the 
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action  of  this  Conference  as  to  what  it  may  do  the  coming  year, 
I  am  going  back  with  a  sense  of  defeat  that  a  more  positive  and 
courageous  statement  was  not  made  by  the  moral  leaders  here.  I 
wish  to  read  the  compromise  I  suggested.  I  simply  ask  this  Con- 
ference to  say  that  the  dues  of  our  American  congregations  should 
be  lowered.  I  would  like  to  see  this  resolution  moved  or  I  would 
like  to  see  the  proposition  deferred  for  one  year  more,,  and  the 
members  asked  to  consider  this  matter  just  as  they  were  asked  to 
consider  the  matter  of  ethical  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  1 
offer  this  as  a  substitute  motion. 

"The  Conference  recognizes  fehat  it  is  right  and  sound  in  principle  that 
there  should  be  a  lowering  of  the  minimum  rate  of  dues  as  a  condition  of 
membership;  that  the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  granted  to  every 
member  regardless  of  the  rate  of  his  dues;  and  that  the  pews  should  be 
open  and  unclassified;  and  it  urges  the  practical  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples wherever  and  as  far  as  warranted  by  local  conditions." 

Rabbi  Berkowitz — I  appreciate  fully  and  heartily  the  sentiment 
just  now  pronounced.  I  came  to  the  Conference  trusting  that 
there  might  be  some  clearly  defined  expression  of  principle  on  this 
subject.  It  is  now  under  consideration  by  my  congregation.  It  is 
bringing  a  larger  democratic  spirit'  into  the  congregation.  And 
I  should  go  home  likewise  depressed  and  disappointed  if  the  Con- 
ference fails  to  give  those  of  us  who  are  working  in  this  direction 
a  word  of  encouragement.,  or  at  least  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  principle  is  an  honest  one,  even  though  it  may  be  very  remote 
as  yet  in  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment.  We  who  are  the  men  of 
ideals,  to  whom  the  people  look,  not  for  mere  concrete  material 
values,  but  for  spiritual  values  in  congregational  life;  we  want 
some  help  from  this  organized  body  of  religious  leaders. 

Rabbi  Feuerlicht — I  am  deeply  impressed  with  what  Brother 
Witt  says,  and  I  feel  in  justice  to  him  and  in  justice  to  all  of  us 
that  the  same  procedure  should  be  taken  as  in  the  matter  of 
ethical  instruction;  that  it  should  be  laid  over  until  next  year; 
that  we  shauld  have  a  full  year  for  consideration  and  then  vote 
on  it  intelligently. 

Rabbi  Philipson — We  recognize  the  principle  of  this  recom- 
mendation; but  we  want  to  leave  it  to  each  congregation  to  do  as 
it  feels  right. 
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Rabbi  Franklin — I  want  to  say  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  was  made  after  very  careful  deliberation;  in'vcriliclrss. 
Dr.  Philipson  and  other  members  of  the  committee  will  remem- 
ber there  was  not  that  same  unanimity  which  seems  to  be  the  im- 
pression of  some  of  the  speakers.  There  was  a  very  decided  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  very  differences 
that  arose  in  the  committee  are  being  brought  forward  here  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than 
some  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  seem  to  believe.  There 
is  a  growing  sentiment  throughout  the  land  for  some  sucli  ex- 
pression as  that  asked  for  by  Rabbi  Witt.  However,,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  recommendation  as  phrased  by  Rabbi  Witt  ought  to 
be  adopted.  I  believe  that  it  goes  a  little  too  far  in  its  recom- 
mendations. I,  for  one,,  could  not  announce  myself  as  quite  ready 
to  recommend  to  the  congregations  throughout  the  land  that  the 
privilege  of  voting  should  be  granted  to  every  member  regardless 
of  the  rate  of  his  dues.  There  are  certain  property  rights  involved 
in  a  membership  of  a  congregation  which  make  this  inadvisable. 
But  I  do  believe  that  some  expression  of  our  feeling  in  this  matter 
ought  to  be  put  on  record.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
greater  democratizing  of  our  synagogues.  I,  therefore,  agree  with 
•Doctor  Berkowitz  that  something  not  quite  so  weak,  not  quite  so 
general,  as  the  resolution  of  the  committee  should  be  adopted.  If 
we  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  re-phrase  the  resolution  as  framed 
by  the  committee,  and  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  offered  by  Rabbi  Witt,  then  I  should  be  most  heartily  in 
favor  of  deferring  the  matter  until  another  year,  until  it  can  be 
given  adequate  consideration. 

The  substitute  motion  was  lost.  The  original  recommendation 
was  adopted. 

Recommendations  IV,  V,  and  VI  were  adopted,  the  latter  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Recommendation  VII  (a)  and  (c)  were  adopted;  (b)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Recommendation  VIII  (a),  being  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, was  laid  over  for  action  until  the  next  Conference.  VIII 
(b)  was  adopted. 

Recommendation  IX  was  adopted. 
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Recommendation  X  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 
The  report  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Rabbi  Henry  Berk- 
owitz  chairman,,  was  next  presented  and  adopted  as  a  whole. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

During  the  past  year  widespread  and  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  for 
the  suppression  of  the  "White  Slave"  traffic.  This  evil  is  not  local  but 
international  and  not  limited  to  any  particular  creed  or  race.  We  there- 
fore note  with  great  gratification  the  assembly  of  an  international  con- 
ference at  Madrid;  the  activities  of  the  various  governments  abroad,  of 
our  own  federal  government;  the  enactments  of  more  rigorous  legislation 
by  29  states  in  the  Union  and!  the  general  co-operation  of  press,  pulpit  and 
other  public  agencies  resulting  in  the  diffusion  of  information  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  powerful  moral  influence  to  overcome  this  evil. 

We,  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  in  annual  convention  assembled  heartily  endorse 
these  and  all  other  efforts  of  the  kind  and  urge  our  members  to  give  their 
best  efforts  to  guard  the  Jewish  home  and  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  char- 
acter. 

The  suggestion  of  the  committee  on  a  contemporaneous  history  to  give 
publicity  to  a  refutation  of  the  blood  accusation  we  consider  would  be  in- 
effectual and  of  little  value  now  and  recommend  the  omission  of  the  same. 
We  recommend  that  the  resolution  on  mausoleum  burial,  referred  to 
this  committee,  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Responsa  for  an 
opinion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY   BERKOWITZ,   Chairman, 
MENDEL  SILBER, 
MARTIN  ZIELONKA, 
Louis  WITT, 
SAMUEL    HIRSHBERG, 
JULIUS    RAPPAPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Thanks  was  read  by  its  chair- 
man, Rabbi  Israel  Aaron,  and  was  adopted  unanimously  and  by  a 
rising  vote. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THANKS. 

To  the  President  and  members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 
Your  Committee  on  Thanks  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report. 
Before  closing  the  22nd  Session,  the  C.  C.  A.  R.  considers  it  a  pleasant 
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duty  to  express  its  sense  of  gratitude  and  profound  appreciation  of  the 
many  acts  of  great  kindness  and  graceful  courtesy,  of  which  it  has  been  the 
recipient  from  the  community  of  St.  Paul. 

Rarely  has  the  Conference  been  entertained  with  such  engaging  and 
lavish  hospitality,  and  in  few  other  places  of  meeting  has  so  much  real 
interest  in  its  proceedings  been  manifested,  or  such  ready  and  full  sympathy 
for  its  work  and  aims  been  displayed.  With  deeper  significance  than  the 
formal  utterance  indicates,  we  want  to  thank  Mt.  Zion  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion and  its  honored  and  ever-obliging  rabbi  and  courteous  officers,  who 
placed  at  our  disposal  their  beautiful  House  of  Worship,  and  who  devoted 
themselves  with  such  kindness,  energy  and  forethought  to  the  arrangement 
of  every  thinkable  requirement  for  the  welfare  and  success  of  our  meeting. 

\\e  also  want  to  thank  the  Choir,  whose  inspiring  singing  so  helped  to 
beautify  our  opening  services. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  the  various  committees,  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tleinen,  who  have  so  unstintedly  ministered  to  our  needs  and  comforts,  and 
in  every  way  did  so  much  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  our  business  and  the 
despatch  of  our  work;  and  to  make  our  periods  of  leisure  supremely  pleas- 
ant and  enjoyable. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Dittenhoefer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  L.  Goodkind  for  the  delightful  receptions  given  at  their  home. 

We  also  desire  to  express  our  special  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of 
the  community  of  Minneapolis,  and  its  honored  and  genial  rabbi,  in  per- 
mitting us  to  enjoy  so  delightful  a  day  in  their  midst,  and  in  entertaining 
us  with  such  superb  hospitality  in  their  beautiful  city. 

To  the  Press  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  we  are  under  great 
obligations  for  space  liberally  accorded,  and  for  the  fair  reports  of  our 
proceedings  which  it  published. 

We  w^ant  to  assure  our  hosts  and  friends,  in  the  Twin  Cities  that  we 
account  it  a  privilege  to  have  met  here,  and  that  the  delightful  sojourn 
in  their  midst,  spent  under  conditions  so  pleasant,  and  in  surroundings  so 
congenial  will  abide  with  us  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  in  the 
experience  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Signed, 

I.    AARON,   Chairman, 
EUGENE   MANNHEIMER, 
J.  FEUERLICIIT, 

JOSEPH     KORNFELD. 

Invitations  to  the  next  Conference  were  extended  by  Niagara 
Falls,  X.  Y.,  through  Rabbi  Joseph  Jasin  and  Denver,  Col.,  by 
Rabbi  William  S.  Friedman.  On  motion  the  question  of  time  and 
place  of  the  next  Conference  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  then  read  by 
its  chairman,  Rabbi  David  Marx. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

To  the  President  and  Members,  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis: 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  unanimously  submits  the  following 
names  for  your  consideration: 

Honorary  President   Kaufman  Kohler 

President    Samuel    Schulman 

Vice- President    Moses  J.   Gries. 

Treasurer    Leo    M.    Franklin 

Recording  Secretary    Julian  Morgenstern 

Corresponding  Secretary   Solomon  Foster 

Executive    Board:      Israel    Aaron,    Gotthard    Deutsch,    Harry    Ettelson, 
William  S.  Friedman,  Ephraim  Frisch,  Maxmillian  Heller,  Harry  H.  Mayer, 
David  Philipson,  William  Rosenau,  Isaac  L.  Rypins,  Joseph  Stolz. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  ALEXANDER, 
HARRY  ETTELSOX, 
CHARLES  FBEUND. 
JOSEPH  KORNFELD, 
HARRY  H.  MAYER, 
JOSEPH  RAUCH, 
WILLIAM  ROSEN AI, 
L.  JACOB  ROTHSTEIN, 
DAVID  MARX,  Chairman. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  unanimously  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Conference  for  the 
officers  nominated  in  the  report. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  its  retiring  officers  were  ex- 
pressed by  a  rising  vote. 

After  thanking  the  Conference  for  the  honor  he  had  enjoyed  of 
being  its  President  and  for  the  co-operation  of  the  members  during 
his  administration  and  their  attention  and  courtesy  during  the 
session,  retiring  President  Heller  introduced  the  new  President, 
Rabbi  Samuel  Schulman,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

President  Schulman — Before  proceeding  to  voice  the  feelings 
which  are  natural  to  one  in  my  position,  I  will  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  my  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  whole-souled 
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service  which  the  out-going  President  gave  to  this  Conference  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure of  being  associated  with  him  as  Vice-President.  I  endorse 
every  word  he  has  said  in  respect  to  our  experience  in  this  Con- 
ference. The  Conference  is  growing  in  its  own  self-reliance,  in  the 
knowledge  of  its  own  resources  and  in  its  own  perfect  poise  and 
self-mastery,  and  I  believe  that  our  convention  in  St.  Paul,  will 
for  many  reasons,  be  a  noted  one  in  our  history,  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant reasons  is  that  it  has  produced  on  the  whole  the  best  evi- 
dence of  merit  and  wisdom;  a  Conference  in  which  large  serious 
work  was  done ;  a  Conference  in  which  excellent  papers  were  read ;  a 
Conference  in  which  many  vital  questions  were  handled  witli  dig- 
nity, though  not  without  energy;  with  the  zeal  of  positive  convic- 
tions, though  not  lacking  in  kindly  courtesy  and  consideration  for 
the  colleague;  a  Conference  of  perfect  harmony  and  peace,  not  in  a 
rhetorical  sense,  which  sometimes  makes  the  phrase  empty,  but  in 
a  real  sense;  and  that  that  was  possible  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  spirit  of  ministering  help  from  the  presiding  officer 
that  loved  to  weigh  and'  deliberate  and  to  see  the  right  and  light 
of  many  sides  of  the  question.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  thus 
to  speak  what  was  in  my  heart  with  respect  to  the  out-going  pres- 
ident. 

In  voicing  my  feelings  of  appreciation  I  believe  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
my  life.  I  believe  that  the  English-speaking  people  have  really  a 
correct  standard  with  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  worth  of  men. 
They  say  a  man  is  to  be  judged  by  his  peers.  I  believe  in  all  walks 
of  life  this  is  a  fact.  I  do  not  care  how  great  a  man  is ;  I  do  not 
care  how  inconspicuous  a  man  is;  he  is  to  be  judged  by  what  his 
peers  think  of  him,  and  when  they  have  honored  him  it  is  one  of 
the  momentous  and  high-water  marks  of  his  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  know  after  twenty-one  years  of  ministry 
in  this  country  that  I  have  reached  the  stage  when  my  colleagues 
of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  have  not  thought 
me  unworthy  of  electing  me  to  the  office  once  held  by  Isaac  M. 
Wise.  This  pleasure  and  this  sense  of  honor,  let  us  speak  it  frankly, 
is  for  me  enhanced  by  a  peculiar  and  individual  thought.  This 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  is  a  conference  open  to  all 
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rabbis,  in  this  country,  of  attainment,  of  worth  and  of  service  on 
behalf  of  Judaism  in  America,,  irrespective  of  shade  of  thought  or 
belief,  irrespective  of  origin  or  education,  irrespective  of  any  con- 
sideration. According  to  the  conception  of  the  great  man  who 
founded  the  Conference,  it  was  to  be  a  catholic  body,  inviting  hos- 
pitably every  one  that  wished  to  enroll  himself  in  the  army  on  be- 
half of  American  Judaism.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  weight 
of  authority,  the  assumption  of  responsibility,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  American  Judaism  as  it  is  expressed  in  Conference  before 
the  American  public,  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  alumni 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  of  which  the  founder  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  master  and  the  teacher.  And  it  is  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Conference,  since  the  death  of  this  great  mas- 
ter and  teacher  and  leader  and  organizer,  that  it  has  elected  a  man 
who  has  not  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  that  body  of  alumni  of 
the  Hebrew  Union  College.  And  a  man  would  be  conceited  in- 
deed, considering  all  circumstances,  if  he  were  not  to  recognize 
the  peculiar  honor  this  involves;  and  I,  for  one,  hesitate  not  to 
voice  my  sense  of  this  honor,  and  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all 
members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  for  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  me  in  this  election.  I  pray  God  that 
he  will  help  me  in  realizing  all  my  ideals,  and  all  my  hopes  and 
aims  with  respect  to  the  great  opportunity  offered  to  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  as  a  Jewish  body  equipped  for 
work  greater  than  any  other  Jewish  organization;  and  I  hope  my 
ideals  in  respect  to  it  will  be  realized,  with  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  rabbis  of  the  Conference,  who,  I  trust,  will  help  me  make  this 
administration  a  successful  one.  I  thank  you. 

Adjournment. 

The  closing  prayer  and  benediction  were  delivered  by  Rabbi  G. 
Deutsch.  The  Conference  then  adjourned  sine  die,  the  hour  be- 
ing 1 :10  p.  m. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  PROPOSED. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  offered  in 
the  course  of  the  Convention : 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  clerical  work  of  the  Conference,  we 
recommend  that  Art.  VI,  Sec.  1  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  words  "Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary"  to  "Secre- 
tary," and  the  word's  "eleven  executive  members"  to  "twelve  executive 
members." 

Proposed  by  the  Committee  on  President's  Message. 
Amendment  to  Art.  VII,  Sec.  1 : 

In  place  of  the  section  as  at  present,  this  section  shall  read  as  follows: 
This  association  shall  meet  annually  in  general  convention  the  week  after 
Passover  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  previous  Conference  or  its  executive 
board  shall  decide. 

DAVID  PHILIPSON, 
JULIAN    MORGEN  ST i :  i ;  \ . 
DAVID  MARX, 

In  order  that  the  Conference  may  be  free  to  hold  its  annual  meetings 
at  the  places  and  under  the  conditions  which  shall  be  most  favorable  to  its 
influence  upon  the  country,  and  the  best  development  of  its  work,  it  is 
hereby  moved  to  amend  Art.  VII,  Sec.  1  of  the  Constitution  by  striking  out 
the  words  "in  the  month  of  July." 

Respectfully    submitted, 
MOSES  J.  GRIES, 
ISAAC  L.  RYPINS, 
LEO  M.  FRANKLIN, 

Amendment  to  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1,  to  read  as  follows:  All  active  and 
retired  Rabbis  of  congregations  and  Professors  of  Rabbinical  Seminaries 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership.  All  applications  for  membership  shall 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  Board. 

JOSEPH,  STOLZ, 
DAVID  PHILIPSON, 
MAX.   HELLER. 
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SUMMARY. 

Forty-six  members  were  in  attendance. 

317  Prayer  Books  were  distributed  gratis  during  the  year  among 
eleemosynary  and  penal  institutions. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  having  sent  engrossed  resolutions 
to  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  of  London,  Eng.,  in  appreciation  of  his  pres- 
ence at  and  participation  in  the  Charlevoix  Conference. 

Reports  and  papers  presented  before  the  Conference  must  hereafter  be  in 
triplicate  and  a  time  and  space  limit  set  and  observed  for  papers. 

A  further  subvention  was  granted  Ehrlich's  "Randglossen"  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

The  Solicitation  Committee  reported  gross  receipts  of  $673  for  the  Fund 
for  the  Relief  of  Superannuated  Rabbis  and  $516  for  the  Tract  Fund.  It 
was  decided  to  print  the  names  of  contributors,  individuals  and  congre- 
gations, in  the  Year  Book.  The  members  of  the  Conference  were  urged 
to  pursuade  their  congregants  to  remember  these  two  funds  in  their  wills 
and  bequests. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  283  congregations  and  20  in- 
stitutions are  now  using  the  Union  Prayer  Book.  New  Editions  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  Hymnal  and  Haggadah  had  been  issued  during  the  year. 

It  was  decided  not  to  establish  a  Pulpit  Bureau  at  present,  following 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  dealt  with  this  subject. 

A  form  for  the  Conversion  Certificate  was  adopted.  The  Certificate  is 
to  be  printed  in  three  folds,  one  to  be  retained  by  the  officiating  rabbi,  one 
given  the  proselyte  and  the  other  filed'  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Conference  was  extended  to  Chief  Rabbi  Herman 
Adler  of  England  on  the  death  of  his  son,  Reverend  S.  Alfred  Adler,  and 
his  brother,  Marcus  Adler.  The  death  of  Dr.  Michael  Friedlander,  Lon- 
don; of  Hirsch  Hildesheimer,  Berlin;  and  of  Rabbi  Maurice  Fluegel, 
Baltimore,  were  also  lamented  and  memorial  resolutions  adopted. 

A  special  Memorial  Service  was  held  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor 
Ephraim  Feldman,  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  It  was  decided  to  set 
aside  a  separate  page  of  the  minutes  for  appropriate  resolutions  in  his 
memory,  a  copy  of  which  was  ordered  sent  to  the  widow. 

The  felicitations  of  the  Conference  were  extended  to  Professor  Israel 
Lewy  of  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Breslau  on  the  occasion  of  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  celebration. 

The  centenaries  of  the  birth  of  Ludwig  Philippson,  Leopold  Loew  and 
Leopold  Stein  were  commemorated  by  the  reading  of  special  papers  on  these 
three  scholars  and  leaders  of  Reform  Judaism.  It  was  decided  to  desig- 
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nate  Sabbath,  Dec.  30,  1911,  as  the  proper  occasion  for  the  members  of 
the  Conference  to  preach  on  the  life  and  \\oik>  of  Lndwig  Philippson,  the 
centenary  of  whose  birth  falls  on  Dec.  28th. 

Decided  progress  on  the  composition  of  the  new  Hymnal  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Synagogal  Music.  It  was  voted  to  print  a  provis- 
ional text  of  the  words  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 
It  was  further  determined  to  make  the  subject  of  the  Hymnal  a  special 
order  of  business  at  the  next  Conference. 

The  Committee  on  Church  and1  State  reported  having  received  letters 
promising  co-operation  in  the  movement  seeking  to  stop  lampooning  of  the 
Jew  on  the  stage  from  nearly  all  the  managers  of  theatre  syndicates,  in- 
cluding John  Cort,  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  Lee  &  S.  S.  Shubert,  Martin  Beck, 
Sullivan  &  Considine,  Alexander  Pantages  and  William  Morris.  It  also 
reported  that  the  Cable  Company  promised  to  eliminate  the  offiensive 
song  "Solomon  Levi"  from  all  its  publications  in  the  future. 

This  Committee  further  reported  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C.,  there  had 
been  distributed  14,000  dignified  press  notices  concerning  the  Jewish 
holidays  and  that  these  had  been  used  almost  exxclusively  by  the  news- 
papers. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  local  representatives  of  the  Committee  on  Church 
and  State  throughout  the  country  to  safeguard  Jewish  rights  and  combat 
Jewish  misrepresentation  in  the  press,  on  the  forum,  etc. 

In  addition  to  being  ordered  to  continue  the  practice  of  sending  out 
press  notices  of  the  holidays,  the  Committee  on  Church  and  State  was 
ordered  to  send  through  its  local  representatives  a  calendar  of  the  Jewish 
holidays  to  presidents  of  universities  and  superintendents  of  schools,  re- 
questing them  to  avoid  setting  registration  and  examination  days  on  the 
Jewish  holidays. 

It  was  decided  to  request  the  University  Committee  to  eliminate  the 
study  of  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  from  sub-college  curricula. 

The  Conference  unanimously  endorsed  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  state. 

By  a  rising  vote  the  Conference  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  abrogate  the  existing  treaty 
with  Russia  because  of  the  latter's  discrimination  against  American  citi- 
zens of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  matter  of  passports.  The  resolution  was 
transmitted  by  telegraph. 

Sabbath  Zachor  was  again  named  as  the  Sabbath  when  rabbis  are  to 
give  attention  in  the  services  to  the  persecution  of  co-religionists  in  foreign 
lands. 

The  Religious  Education  Committee  was  instructed  to  complete  the 
census  it  began  of  Jewish  children  receiving  religious  training  and  to 
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prepare  descriptive  catalogues  of  the  Exhibit,  and  of  teachers'  reference 
books  and  a  children's  library. 

The  Conference  endorsed  the  plan  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  to 
establish  a  Correspondence  School  for  teachers  and  pledged  its  co-operation. 

The  Committee  on  Religious  Education  was  directed  to  outline  a  plan 
of  religious  instruction  for  adolescents. 

Final  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  little  volume  of  "Personal 
Prayers"  which  will  be  issued  during  the  coming  year  as  a  companion 
volume  to  the  Union  Prayer  Book. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  the  I.  O.  B.  B.  to  urge  all  its  component  Districts 
to  appoint  chaplains  to  minister  to  Jewish  prisoners  in  their  regions, 
after  the  example  of  District  Xo.  2. 

The  Department  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension  of  the  U.  A.  H.  C. 
will  be  asked  to  take  a  census  of  JewTish  delinquents. 

It  was  voted  to  name  a  certain  Sabbath  in  the  year  for  discussing  from 
the  pulpit  the  moral  aspect  of  labor. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  are  to  urge  their  congregations  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Bible  Fund  in  order  to  further  the  work  of  translation  now 
going  on. 

It  was  decided  not  to  revise  the  Union  Prayer  Book  until  the  present 
plates  are  used  up  and  the  new  book  of  Personal  Prayers  and  the  newr 
Scriptural  Readings  are  definitely  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  and  value  of  formal,  systematic  ethical 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  wras  the  subject  of  a.  paper  and  a  long 
debate.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  problem,  it  was  decided  to  make 
it  a  special  order  of  business  at  the  next  Conference. 

Congregations  are  urged  to  make  membership  possible  for  all  who  desire 
it.  They  are  requested  to  welcome  and  befriend  the  immigrant  and  es- 
pecially to  throw  open  their  religious  schools  to  his  children. 

The  Conference  decided  not  to  go  into  the  enterprise  of  publishing 
religious  text  books  under  a  Commission  of  its  own,  but  to  accept  repre- 
sentation through  its  President  and  -Chairman  of  its  Religious  Education 
Committee  on  the  Board  of  Editors  to  be  organized  by  the  U.  A.  H.  C.  to 
undertake  that  work.  The  Conference  heartily  endorsed  the  plan  of  the 
Union  in  that  direction. 

The  Conference  noted  with  gratification  the  impulse  given  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  toward  the  spread  of  amity  between  nations 
and  heartily  endorsed  international  arbitration  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

The  Conference  voted  to  send  its  fraternal  greetings  to  the  Falashas  of 
Abyssinia,  expressing  its  joy  over  their  loyalty  to  Judaism.  Rabbi.-  and 
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ns  and  religious  .schools  arc  urged  to  contribute  to  the  I'm- 
Falasha  Fund. 

Owing  to  tne  increasing  duties  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the 
appropriation  for  clerical  aid  to  that  otlice  was  doubled. 

A  new  standing  committee,  proposed  by  the  Kxeeutive  ( 'ommillee,  and 
to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Kmergcncy  wa>  cn-iU'd. 
This  Committee  is  to  co-operate  with  similar  committee-  of  other  .Jewish 
organizations  on  occasions  when  Jewish  rights  at  home  or  abroad  are 
endangered.  The  President  of  the  Conference  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Church  and  State  must  be  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  Conference  approved  strongly  of  all  efforts  being  made  to  suppress 
the  "White  Slave"  trallic. 


3n  JWemortam 

€pf)tatm  Jfeltman 


Resolution   adopted  by   the  Central  Conference   of 

American  Rabbis,  in  Convention  assembled, 

at  St.  Paul,   Minnesota,  July    Sixth, 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eleven. 

THE  Central  Conference    of   American   Rabbis    in   annual 
convention    assembled    at    St.    Paul,   Minnesota,   hereby 
records  its  great  sorrow  at  the  death  on  November  16th,  1910, 
with    such    startling    and    tragic    suddenness,  of  its    honored 
colleague  and  co-worker,  and  eminent  teacher  in  Israel, 

Cpfjratm  Jfelbman 

For  over  a  quarter  of  century  his  brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart  were  given  to  the  education  of  those  who  were  to  become 
the  moral  and  spiritual  teachers  of  the  American  Jewish  people. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  wife  and 
sorrowing  children,  assuring  them  that  while  they  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  we  grieve  over  the  un- 
timely taking  away  of  our  beloved  associate  and  friend. 

May  they  be  consoled  with  the  thought  that  the  life  of  their 
beloved  dear  one  has  exemplified  the  words  of  Scripture:  'They 
that  are  wise  shall  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 

and  they  that  lead  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  forever 

d»» 
ever. 

G.  DEUTSCH 
FREDERICK  CORN 
M.  LEFKOVITS 
JACOB  SINGER      J 
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MESSAGE  OF  RABBI  MAX.  HELLER,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN 
RABBIS,  TO  THE.  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CON- 
FERENCE, AT  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  JULY  2,  1911. 

Colleagues  and  Friends: 

Every  age,  it  has  been  said  by  way  of  truism,  is  an  age  of  transi- 
tion;  there  are,  however,  periods  of  epochal  fermentation  and  ours 
is  one  of  these,  especially  for  Judaism  and  markedly  for  the  Amer- 
ican Jew.  If  the  last  nine  or  ten  decades  have  witnessed  a  series 
of  revolutions :  in  methods  of  transportation  and  communication, 
in  the  range  of  industry  and  commerce,  in  the  expansion  of  science 
and  education,  in  political,  civic  and  social  life,  such  as  has  ren- 
dered the  distance  between  1910  and  1810  essentially  greater  than 
was  that,  say,  between  1810  and  1510,  these  same  decades  have 
brought  to  the  Jews  of  the  occidental  world  an  upheaval  of  outward 
conditions  and  a  change  of  spiritual  atmospheres  to  which,  in  width 
and  depth,  even  our  dramatically  varied  history  offers  scarcely  a 
parallel. 

The  life-task  of  the  Western  Jew,  as  the  gates  of  opportunity 
swung  open  for  him,  seemed  to  consist  principally  in  rapid  adapta- 
tion to 'citizenship  in  the  modern  world  and  in  the  preservation 
of  his  faith  amid  a  radically  changed  environment.  After  centu- 
ries of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  fanaticism  the  Jew  had  been 
admitted  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  promised  land  of  equal  opportu- 
nity, of  civic  and  social  fellowship;  he  felt,  whether  articulately 
or  inarticulately,  that  in  the  Palestine  of  the  modern  world  the  old 
ark  would  have  to  dwell  in  a  new  temple,  that  the  tabernacle  of 
the  desert  would  prove  unfit  for  his  new  Jerusalem. 

REFORM  ix  THE  LIGHT  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

Whatever  might  be  said  with  justice  as  to  the  errors  and  ex- 
travangances  of  the  Reform  movement,  however  true  it  might  be 
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that  in  some  of  their  theories  and  practices  the  great  leaders  of 
Reform  Judaism  were  swept  along,  sometimes  too  far,  by  tempo- 
rary currents,  the  time  is  coming  when  sober  history  must  accord 
to  these  men  the  important  place  that  rightfully  belongs  to  them  in 
the  steadfast  evolution  of  Judaism.  Reform  Judaism  can  not  be 
explained  out  of  such  base  and  petty  motives  as  mere  love  of  com- 
fort or  the  demagogue's  desire  to  please,  out  of  any  mania  of 
imitation  or  any  cringing  to  the  Gentile,  from  a  mere  mixture  of 
indifference,  vanity  and  self-contempt.  As  we  study  the  lives  of 
these  scholars  and  writers,  these  preachers  of  the  living  word,  at 
the  calmer  distance  of  their  centennial  birth-anniversaries,  as  we 
pass  in  review  their  struggles  and  their  sufferings,  the  toil  and  the 
inspiration  with  which  they  fought  their  way  onward,  we  can  not 
but  realize  the  intense  Jewish  enthusiasm  which  moved  them  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  martyrdom  of  the  pioneer;  we  come  to 
understand  that,  if  in  countries  of  small  Jewish  populations,  like 
England  or  France,  or  of  less  advanced  civilization,  like  Austria 
and  Russia,  Reform  Judaism  was  unable  to  gain  a  foothold,  the 
reason  lay  neither  in  a  deeper  religiousness  nor  in  a  more  tender 
loyalty  to  the  old,  but  largely  in  the  lack  of  the  profound  modern 
scholarship,  of  the  lofty  moral  courage,  of  the  tireless,  virile  energy 
that  animated  the  immortal  pioneers  of  Reform. 

THREE  JEWISH  WORTHIES. 

We  have  paid  the  tribute  of  our  reverential  gratitude,  in  pre- 
vious gatherings,  to  Holdheim  and  Geiger,  to  Einhorn  and  Adler, 
as  we  did  to  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  and  Gabriel  Riesser,  to 
Raslii  and  Moses  Chaim  Luzatto,  when  some  centennial  landmark 
of  each  historic  figure  recalled  to  us  his  respective  share  in  the 
unfoldment  of  Judaism.  We  are  called  upon,  at  the  present  con- 
vention, to  commemorate  the  centennial  birth-anniversaries  of 
three  protagonists  of  Reform:  of  Leopold  Stein,  Leopold  Loew 
and  Ludwig  Phillipson,  who  illustrate,  in  diverse  and  yet  co- 
ordinate spheres,  by  activities  that  have  much  in  common,  and 
which  yet,  in  each  case,  bear  the  stamp  of  strong  individuality, 
in  what  divergent  ways  the  Reform  idea  appealed  to  gifted  men 
of  widely  different  tastes  and  endowments.  All  of  these  three  men 
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were  ardent  patriots,  friends  of  liberty,  enthusiastic  champions 
of  enlightenment;  all  of  them  were  preachers  of  distinction,  though 
tlu-ir  methods  of  preaching  and  their  habits  of  emphasis  lay  along 
diverse  paths;  while  Phillipson  was  the  Jewish  journalist  par  ex- 
cellence yet  both  of  the  others  were  active  for  years  in  the  service 
of  religious  journalism;  while  Phillipson  and  Stein  attained  a 
measure  of  success  in  the  field  of  poetry,  fiction  and  the  drama, 
Leopold  Loew  combined  scientific  scholarship  with  rare  eloquence 
and  lofty  courage,  until  he  became  the  dominant  figure  in  Hun- 
garian Judaism.  They  were  strong,  brave  men,  these  three,  no 
timid  compromisers  or  slavish  imitators;  all  of  them  endowed 
with  that  glow  of  responsive  fancy  which  knows  how  to  revere 
the  past,  howT  to  value  the  poetry  of  association  and  the  wealth  of 
moaning  that  reside  in  symbol  and  ceremony;  each  of  them,  at 
one  time  or  another  in  his  life,  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  gen- 
erous self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  ideal  causes.  To  review  their 
lives  is  to  feel  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Eeform  movement 
enlisted  in  its  cause  the  born  religious  leaders  of  the  day,  the  men 
who,  devotedly  loyal  to  the  past,  yet  appreciated  and  yearned  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  future. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EXODUS. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  decade  of  the  last  century,  as 
has  been  said,  two  problems  were  paramount  with  the  Jew  of  all 
Western  countries;  how  to  adapt  himself,  the  individual  and  the 
community,  to  his  newly  won  position  as  a  citizen  and  how  to  pre- 
serve his  faith  amid  a  radically  changed  material  and  spiritual 
atmosphere.  Difficult  as  these  problems  were,  complicated  far  be- 
yond the  similar  problems  of  our  non-Jewish  fellow-citizens  in  all 
lands,  far  as  we  should  still  have  been  from  their  solution,  had  we 
boon  left  undisturbed  to  the  task  of  working  them  our,  they  have 
been,  in  a  measure,  crowded  back  by  the  appearance  of  an  emer- 
gency, the  true  proportions  and  the  momentous  significance  of  which 
we  may  possibly  be  unable  to  appraise  at  our  point  of  nearness. 
Anti-semitism  was  born  out  of  primitive  hatreds  decked  out  in 
scientific  guise  and,  largely  under  its  asgis,  the  mediaeval  depotism 
of  Russia,  leagued  with  the  untamed  savagery  of  the  Muzhik, 
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brought  back  into  our  day  the  heinous  carnage  of  Crusade  and 
Black  Death,  reinforced  by  all  the  degrading  and  extortionate  legal 
oppression  which  modern  ingenuity  can  devise  and  which  unprinci- 
pled corruption  renders  quite  incalculable.  As  a  consequence,  our 
day  has  witnessed  a  mass-migration  of  Jewish  refugees  which,  at 
least  in  numbers,  surpasses  every  similar  catastrophe  in  the  records 
of  Judaism.  Whether  this  greatest  of  all  Jewish  migrations  will 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  by  hastening  the  day  of  Eastern  Jew's 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  mediaevalism,  by  consummating 
an  unprecedented!}-  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jew,  with  whatever  ad- 
vantages, under  modern  civilization,  may  finally  accrue  from  such 
dispersion,  or  whether  the  lot  of  Russian  Jewry  is  to  be  the  irreme- 
diable scandal  of  modern  civilization,  this  mucn  seems  certain 
that,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  our  great  republic  has 
been  the  chosen  destination  of  these  wanderers,  that,  just  as  the 
latter  middle  age  created  a  great  Jewish  center  in  the  Empire  of 
Poland,  so  our  own  day  is  witnessing  the  rise  of  another  great 
Jewish  center  in  our  country,  the  proportions  of  whose  future  may 
be  divined  from  the  impressive  fact  that  it  boasts,  even  now,  the 
possession  of  the  largest  Jewish  community  which  lias  ever  been 
harbored  in  one  city. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

We  have  been  told  by  eminent  and  far-seeing  European  coreli- 
.Gfi'U'hts.  again  and  again,  that  the  future  of  modern  Judaism  rests 
with  r.s.  Some  years  ago  this  prediction  was  based,  in  the  main, 
partly  upon  the  boundless  range  of  American  opportunity,  partly 
upon  the  perfect  freedom  of  unfoldment  we  seem  to  enjoy  above 
our  coreligionists  of  all  other  lands,  in  the  absence  of  a  State 
Church  on  the  one  hand  and  of  any  strait-  jackets  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  on  the  other.  Latterly,  similar  statements  have  rather 
had  in  view  the  rapidity  of  our  numerical  growth,  the  prospective 
mingling  of  various  strains,  the  leading  position  we  are  likely  to 
occupy  among  the  several  divisions  of  English-speaking  Jewry. 


TO  THE  EMERGENCY. 

\Vc  ought  not  so  much  to  be  elated  with  pride  over  an  eminence 
which  circumstances  have  created  for  us,  rather  filled  with  a  grave 
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sense  of  responsibility  as  we  ponder  the  weighty  and  Far-reaehing 
tasks  which  Providence  is  assigning  to  us.  The  question  \ve  ought 
to  address  to  our  conscience  at  such  a  critical  time  is  this:  whether 
we  have,  indeed,  risen  to  the  height  of  the  moment,  whether  we 
are  handling  the  .towering  problems  of  .the  hour  with  that  large- 
ness of  vision,  with  the  statesmanlike  grasp  and  calmness,  with 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  which  they  call.  Have  we 
met  the  emergency  by  not  merely  providing  for  the  momentary 
need,  but  by  planning  ahead,  by  forestalling  future  complications? 
Has  the  seriousness  of  our  duty  tended  to  unite  us  to  concerted 
measures  and  shared  sacrifices,  or  have  we  left  the  burden,  almost 
altogether,  to  those  who  happened  to  live  nearest  to  our  gateways? 
Has  our  generosity  and  our  readiness  to  help  been  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  the  immigrant  and  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  his 
distress?  Have  we  devised  our  policies,  at  such  a  time,  with  a  ripe 
consideration  of  every  lesson  from  our  history,  especially  of  the 
cautions  which  are  imposed  upon  us  by  the  character  of  our  mis- 
sion, as  a  people  bound  together  by  the  religious  tie? 

I  shall  leave  it  to  each  individual  to  answer  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, to  what  extent  we  have  proved  equal  to  the  momentous 
call,  and  how  far  we  have  left  unchecked  the  rising  evils  of  con- 
gestion, either  through  shortsightedness,  unbrotherliness  or  dis- 
union. Upon  one  point,  however,  it  will  be  timely  to  dwell,  upon 
this  central  truth  that  must  determine,  at  all  times,  our  methods  of 
dealing  with  great  emergencies:  that  religion  is  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  Jew  and  that  it  is  as  representatives  of  a  religion,  not  of  a 
race,  that  we  have  a  right,  without  detriment  to  our  citizenship,  to 
plead  for  our  oppressed  brothers  in  benighted  lands,  or  for  our  un- 
diminished  rights  in  our  own  country. 

OUR  RAISON  D'ETRE. 

In  addressing  a  rabbinical  convention  it  would  almost  seem  pre- 
sumption to  labor  the  patent  truth  that  religious  teaching  and 
religious  example  are  both  the  outstanding  achievement  of  bur 
past  and  the  sole  justification  of  our  survival,  the  cement  of  every 
loyalty  that  holds  us  together.  Yet,  as  an  ardent  Zionist,  who  has 
always  avowed  his  convictions  as  such  without  hesitation  or  re- 
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serve,  I  owe  it  to  you  and  myself  to  forestal  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings  that  haunt  the  popular  mind  in  this  connection.  In  my 
view  and  to  my  feeling  the  religious  life  must  be  the  crown  and 
summit  of  any  full-blown  culture;  the  real  point  of  divergence  be- 
tween Zionism  and  anti-Zionism  can  not  be  the'  question,,  as  it  is 
sometimes  crudely  put,  whether  we  are  a  religion  or  a  race,  but 
whether  we  shall  achieve  our  religious  mission  as  a  people  scattered 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  or  as  a  nation  upbuilding  a 
typical  culture  upon  its  ancient  soil.  Upon  the  fact  of  the  relig- 
ious nature  of  our  mission,  there  can  be  no  difference  save  be- 
tween extremists,  either  of  nationalism  at  the  one  end,  or  of  as- 
similationism  at  the  other. 

With  this  fundamental  fact  in  view  it  must  be  matter  for  re- 
gret and  condemnation  that,  as  we  organize  slowly  towards  co- 
operation on  behalf  of  Jewish  causes,  we  should  so  often  lose  sight 
of  our  ultimate  aims  and  aspirations  in  the  single  effort  towards 
practical  ends.  Fortunate  as  it  may  be  that  representative  bodies 
like  the  Congregational  Union,  the  American  Jewish  -Committee 
and  the  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith  are  willing  to  combine  their  great 
influence  for  the  protection  of  Jewish  rights  both  here  and  abroad, 
yet  the  policy  of  an  exclusively  lay  representation  where  the  rights 
of  religious  equality  are  in  question  is  one  that  can  not  but  lead  to 
deplorable  misunderstandings.  The  rabbinate,  both  orthodox 
and  Reform,  should  be  asked  through  its  official  organizations,  to 
participate  in  all  important  conferences  on  behalf  of  endangered 
Jewish  rights,  if  only  to  testify  to  the  world  that  the  bond  between 
Jew  and  Jew  is,  in  the  main,  a  religious  one. 

At  its  meeting  of  January  16  in  New  York  City  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  appointed  a  standing  committee  which  should 
co-operate  with  the  three  organizations  above  named  towards  safe- 
guarding the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  our  brothers  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  rabbinate  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  offi- 
cially represented  in  all  important  movements  of  that  kind;  your 
committee  should  be  given  authority  by  the  deliberate  voice  of  this 
convention. 
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MISSIONARY   Drni-s  i\  ,J  rn.vis.M. 

For  many  years  past  dur- Conference,  conscious  of  our  religious 

mission,  has  partly  planned,  partly  accomplished  much  important 
work  towards  the  propagation  of  Judaism,  hv  the  free  distribution 
of  prayer  books  and  other  publications,  by  the  issuing  of  holiday 
sermons  and  tracts,  through  our  Lyceum  Bureau,  as  well  as  through 
the  labors  of  committees  and  individuals  who  studied  the  religious 
needs  of  the  university  student,  workingman,  farmer  and  of  the 
defective  and  delinquent  classes.  Judaism  is  not  &  missionary  re- 
ligion in  the  aggressive  sense  of  the  term ;  that  which  is  technically 
called  missionary  effort  derives  its  strength  from  theories  of  ex- 
clusive salvation  to  which  Judaism  is  a  stranger.  Yet  the  very 
completeness  of  our  abstention  from  missionary  propaganda  in  this 
particular  sense  has  given  rise  in  many  minds  to  the  notion  that 
Judaism  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  religious  defection  and  to 
the  spread  of  ignorance,  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  enlighten  the 
Gentile  world  as  to  our  faith  and  that  no  particular  obligation  rests 
upon  us  to  provide  religious  education  for  any  of  our  brothers  ex- 
cept those  of  our  immediate  circle.  Such  opinions  will  hardly 
ever  find  articulate  expression;  to  utter  them  is  10  expose  their 
absurdity;  yet  they  correspond  with  erroneous  impressions,  vague, 
but  none  the  less  obstinate,  which  have  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
difference and  insensibility  to  duty  that  prevail  in  hardly  any  field 
more  widely  than  they  do  in  that  of  religious  education. 

THE  STATUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

That  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  general  awakening  in  American 
Jewdom  on  the  importance  of  religious  education  must  be  patent 
to  every  observer.  Year  after  year  we  realize  more  keenly  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  population  is  being  reached  by  such 
provisions  as  exist ;  not  only  in  huge  centers  like  New  York  City 
are  we  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  our  present  resources  are 
altogether  inadequate  to  an  effective  coping  with  the  problem,  hut 
all  over  the  country,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  there  is  a 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  relative  to  the  inadequacy  of  provisions 
for  religious  education,  both  as  regards  the  numbers  that  are 
reached  and  the  methods  that  are  being  pursued.  In  attacking 
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this  vital  problem  a  number  of  organizations:  the  Congregational 
Union,  the  Jewish  Chautauqua,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
have  pursued  their  separate  ways  by  various  methods,  while  our 
Conference  has,  through  its  committee  on  religious  education  and, 
latterly,  by  assigning  an  entire  day  to  discussions  of  the  subject, 
contributed  materially  to  the  clearer  envisagement  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

THE  XEEDED  TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  last  year's  annual  message  I  took  occasion  to  commend  to 
your  consideration  the  advisability  of  creating  a  series  of  text- 
books for  our  religious  schools,  a  proposal  which  had  been  made 
to  the  Conference  a  decade  before.  There  were  good  reasons  for 
surmising  that  other  bodies  would  take  up  this  work,  should  we, 
on  one  ground  or  another,  decline  to  undertake  it.  At  times  some 
particular  problem  or  other  presses  irresistibly  upon  public  at- 
tention, until  some  competent  agency  comes  forward  to  cope  with 
it.  Such  a  time  has  evidently  arrived  for  the  problem  of  the  text- 
books to  be  used  in  our  religious  schools.  From  many  different 
organizations,  the  Union  of  Congregations,  the  Woman's  Council, 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society,  the  Xew  York  Kehillah,  not  to 
mention  the  attempts  and  enterprises  of  individuals,  the  demand 
is  voiced  for  adequate  text-books,  and  steps  are  being  taken  towards 
the  supply  of  that  demand;  all  this  simultaneous  agitation  in  one 
direction  will  go  far  towards  proving  the  timeliness  of  last  year's 
suggestion.  At  the  same  time  your  officers  are  in  receipt  of  a  pro- 
test from  the  President  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations claiming  that  that  organization  has  been  first  in  the 
field  of  text-book  publication,  that  its  editorial  board  is  composed 
exclusively  of  rabbis,  and  that  it  would  be  an  unwise  expenditure 
of  energy  and  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  for  allied  organiza- 
tions to  duplicate  each  other's  work.  Our  commission  on  religious 
text-books  will,  no  doubt,  report  at  length  on  the  subject.  The 
question  ought  not  to  be  viewed  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
priority,  but  from  the  point  of  fitness  and  final  efficiency;  our 
Conference  should,  in  a  spirit  of  unselfish  endeavor,  co-operate 
whenever  feasible  towards  the  best  results:  our  principal  criterion 
should  be  the  best  interests  of  religious  education  which  will  be 
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subserved  by  concerted  effort,  rather  than  by  the  splitting  up  of 
senseless  and  wasteful  rivalries.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  In- 
borne  in  mind  that  by  far  tin-  largest  number  of  modern  religious 
schools  is  under  the  care  of  the  members  of  our  Conference,  and 
that  any  text-book,  to  attain  extensive  use,  will  have  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  schools  which  it 
is  to  serve 

DEFECTS  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  POLICY. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  found  that  the  financial  resources 
of  our  Conference  were  not  equal,  without  outside  assistance,  to 
the  effective  serving  of  a  number  of  movements  which  we  had 
initiated  from  a  sense  of  their  urgent  need.  The  systematic  and 
extensive  publication  of  tracts,  the  provision  for  superannuated 
rabbis  and  their  dependents,  the  launching  of  a  new  Bible  trans- 
lation, all  of  these  and  others  are  obligations  that  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  Jewish  congregation  as  coming  distinctly  within  the  purview 
of  its  duty  and  appealing  legitimately  to  its  support.  It  has  been 
submitted,  and  the  necessity  will  have  to  be  insisted  upon  repeat- 
edly until  it  is  duly  realized,  that  the  financial  budget  of  our  Re- 
form congregations  should  assume  a  broader  spirit  of  liberality, 
that  congregations  and  their  officers  need  to  be  taught  by  their 
spiritual  leaders  the  duty  of  helpfulness  which  they  owe  to  the  in- 
terests of  Judiasm  beyond  the  narrow  pale  of  congregational  pros- 
perity. Our  appeal  to  this  effect  has  been  heeded  in  many  quarters, 
although  we  are  as  yet  far  from  having  obtained  the  support  that 
will  enable  us  to  render  effective  service.  Another  serious  de- 
ficiency of  congregational  organization  will  be  dealt  with  in  one  of 
the  papers  to  be  submitted  for  your  discussion.  The  complaint  has 
been  voiced,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  basis  of  membership  in 
-cr  congregations  is,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  so  narrow  as  to 
restrict  it  virtually  to  the  circles  of  the  well-to-do;  the  evil  is  a 
two-fold  one,  fostering  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  member  and  of  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  poor  non- 
member;  the  introduction  of  the  free  pew,  prompted  though  it  be 
by  a  commendable  spirit  of  democracy,  does  not  remove  the  unjust 
exclusion  of  the  poor  from  their  right  of  having  a  voice  in  the 
direction  of  the  congregation.  The  difficulty"  is  one  which  is  likely 
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to  grow  in  importance  with  the  growing  affluence  of  our  congre- 
gations and  with  the  steady  rise  of  classes  of  refined  and  intelligent 
people  who  find  themselves  shut  out  from  congregational  member- 
ship by  the  prohibitive  amount  of  congregational  dues.  Practical 
though  its  principal  aspect  may  appear,  it  is  bound,  unless  rem- 
edied in  time,  to  have  important  bearings  on  our  religious  life  and 
progress. 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE"  Ji;\\. 

One  of  the  Round  Table  discussions  of  last  year's  convention 
revolved  around  a  topic  which  has  pressed  more  and  more  to  the 
forefront  of  public  debate  in  the  last  few  years :  the  question  of 
our  attitude  towards  the  movement  known  by  the  name  of  "Christ- 
ian Science."  Since  our  last  convention  the  prevailing  discussion 
of  the  Jewish  attitude  towards  this  movement  has  passed  from  the 
academic  to  the  practical  stage.  District  Xo.  4  of  the  Order  B'nai 
B'rith,  at  its  annual  convention,  adopted  a  regulation  according 
to  which  a  Jew  who  follows  the  tenets  of  "Christian  Science"  be- 
comes ineligible  to  membership  in  the  Order.  This  rule  which 
seems  to  be  in  a  good  way  of  finding  favor  with  other  districts, 
amounts  to  a  declaration  that  adhesion  to  this  movement  involves 
an  abjuration  of  Judaism.  That  a  secret  Order  should  deem  it 
necessary  thus  to  declare  heretical  a  movement  which  seems  to  have 
gained  adherents  in  Jewish  circles,  is  deserving  of  note;  it  would 
seem,  at  least,  to  call  for  some  expression  on  our  part.  Our  Round 
Table  discussion  of  last  year  was  altogether  informal,  and,  leaving 
no  record  in  our  Yearbook,  gave  no  intimation  to  the  public  as  to 
t!i<>  light  in  which  the  American  rabbinate  i.s  disposed  to 
view  an  abenaticn  that  his  misled  many  of  our  coreligionists. 
An  attempt  at  an  authoritative  declaration  would  be  premature  at 
this  time;  it  may,  however,  be  advisable,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  assign  to  some  capable  member  the  writing  of  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  the  subject,  with  discussion  and  possibly  a  well-matured 
resolution  to  follow,  or  else  to  select  the  subject  as  topic  for  a 
suitable  tract. 

THE  WIDER  SCOPE. 

As  a  conference  of  rabbis  we  are  principally  concerned  with 
matters  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  Judaism 
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and  the  functions  of  our  profession.  At  the  same  time,  both  as 
citizens  and  as  ministers  of  religion,  we  must  share  in  the  wider 
moral  and  religious  interests'  which  affect  the  general  well-being. 
Prompted  by  these  considerations  our  Conference  has  devoted 
thought  to  the  social  evil  and  aroused  the  attention  of  its  members 
to  the  crying  shame  of  the  White  Slave  Trade,  perplexities  that 
appeal  for  relief  to  all  humanity;  during  the  past  year,  in  a  spirit 
of  enlightened  appreciation,  the  Tercentennial  of  the  King  James 
Bible  has  been  adverted  to  in  many  of  our  pulpits;  the  endeavor 
of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  governments  to  bring  about  an 
Anglo-American  Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  by 
methods  of  arbitration  ought  to  elicit  from  this  convention  some 
expression  of  cordial  approval. 

LOST  TRIBES. 

As  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world  are  being  drawn  into  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  the  fellowship  of  intercourse  by  the  ex- 
panding circles  of  modern  research  and  commerce,  there  come  to 
the  Jews*  of  civilized  countries,  from  time  to  time,  messages  from 
isolated  groups  of  their  brothers  who  have  been  out  of  touch  with 
the  general  body  of  Jewdom  for  centuries  and  who,  while  staunchly 
resisting  complete  assimilation,  have  become  estranged,  in  the 
course  of  long  periods,  from  their  religion  as  well  as  from  the  rest 
of  Israel.  Such  instances  are  furnished  by  the  remnant  of  Chinese 
Jews  at  Kaifengfu,  the  B'ni  Israel  of  far  off  India,  by  the  Falashas 
of  Abyssinia.  There  is  something  in  the  survival  of  such  isolated 
tribes  amid  the  most  unfavorable  of  environments  that  bears  elo- 
quent testimonj"  to  the  religious  constancy  of  the  Jew ;  there  is  a 
touch  of  romance  in  the  reunion,  after  centuries  of  separation,  with 
divisions  of  our  great  people  that  had  been  lost  and  almost  for- 
gotten, some  of  whom  have  faithfully  preserved  traditions  and 
practices  that  have  long  passed  out  of  existence  in  the  wider  evolu- 
tion of  Judaism.  We  have  a  duty  towards  these  rediscovered 
brothers,  to  assist  them  in  their  poverty,  to  secure  for  them  the 
religious  instruction  they  crave,  to  protect  and  strengthen  them 
against  the  wiles  and  lures  of  the  missionaries  who  are  holding  out 
every  inducement  to  rob  them  of  their  faith.  A  communication 
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has  been  addressed  to  this  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Falashas 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Faitlovitch,  who  some  years  ago  undertook  a  trip  of 
exploration  to  their  country  and  who  is  at  present  seeking  to  enlist 
our  interest  in  this  country  on  their  behalf.  His  request  for  aid 
and  his  suggestions  of  co-operation  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  Conference. 

PROF.  EPHRAIM  FELDMAN. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  Conference  has  sustained 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  members  in  the  death 
of  Prof.  Ephraim  Feldman,  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,,  who 
passed  away,  by  a  pathetic  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  when  his 
faithful  work  of  many  years  was  to  receive  its  meed  of  public  rec- 
ognition. Many  of  our  members  had  been  his  pupils  in  past  years 
and  recall  with  abiding  gratitude  the  thoroughness  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  his  methods,  his  sincere  concern  in  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  those  under  his  instruction,  the  shrinking  modesty  and 
the  high  aspirations  that  marked  his  personality.  While  he  was 
but  rarely  able  to  attend  our  gatherings,  yet  our  Conference  has 
had  the  benefit,  at  times,  of  his  ripe  scholarship  and  ready  co-oper- 
ation. In  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  friends  his  memory  will 
live  as  that  of  a  born  teacher  who  served  his  work  with  unselfish 
devotion. 

OUR  GROWING  WORK. 

In  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence  our  Conference  has 
steadily  expanded  its  sphere,  until  its  activities  now  reach  out  to 
many  fields,  concentrating  many  responsibilities  into  the  hands  of 
its  officers,  requiring  the  division  of  work  among  numerous  com- 
mittees, calling  for  careful  apportionment  of  expenditure  and  for 
the  most  expedient  methods  of  organization.  It  will  not  be  ad- 
visable, in  this  place,  to  review  the  work  of  committees  the  re- 
port- of  whose  progress  will  be  presented  by  their  respective  chair- 
men ;  perhaps  our  most  important  undertaking  at  this  time  is 
the  editing  and  publication  of  our  new  Hymn  Book,  for  the  con- 
sum  mation  of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  larger  means;  some  of  our  committees  will  ask  to  be  relieved 
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of  their  functions  in  the  absence  of  present  need;  others  have  com- 
pleted their  work  of  years  for  final  adoption. 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  expediency 
and  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  which  seem  to  com- 
mend themselves  as  likely  to  redound  to  our  advantage:  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  salaried  secretary  or  clerk,  who  shall 
attend  to  the  rapidly  increasing  task  of  correspondence  and  general 
secretarial  work,  and  the  incorporation  of  our  Conference  as  a 
chartered  body  to  enable  it  to  receive  donations  and  bequests  of  all 
kinds  and  from  all  sources  in  legal  form. 

A  WORD  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  receding  from  the  responsible  office  with  which  you  have 
honored  me  for  two  terms  I  am  filled  with  a  sense  of  appreciation 
for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me;  throughout  my  term 
of  office  the  feeling  has  steadily  grown  upon  me  of  the  unbounded 
potentialties  of  our  organization  for  the  uplifting  of  Judaism  and 
of  my  own  inadequacy  to  the  invaluable  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship and  co-operation  that  present  themselves  at  so  pregnant  and 
critical  a  period  as  the  present.  I  am  indebted  for  many  kind- 
nesses and  favors,  as  well  as  for  prompt  and  willing  service,  to  all 
the  officers  and  to  the  chairmen  of  committees;  while  many  com- 
plaints are  rife,  in  our  organization  as  in  all  societies  that  serve 
higher  ends,  regarding  indifference  and  unpromptness  on  the  part 
of  the  membership,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  our  members  is  ever 
unselfishly  ready  to  sacrifice  time,  labor  and  means  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  work. 

Having  sought  the  seclusion  of  a  summer  retreat  for  our  de- 
liberations of  last  year  we  are  again  gathering  in  a  Jewish  center, 
as  the  guests  of  two  flourishing  communities.  May  our  proceed- 
ings be  blessed  with  the  spirit  of  earnestness,  concord  and  general 
good  will;  may  they  spur  us  on,  through  friendly  exchange  and 
cheering  companionship,  to  courageous  endeavor;  may  they  tend, 
with  our  hearers  and  among  all  Israel,  to  "increase  and  glorify  the 
Torati." 

"For  the  sake  of  my  brethren  and  my  companions  let  me  be- 
speak peace  for  thee;  for  the  sake  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our 
God  I  will  seek  for  thy  good/' 
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B 

THE   OPPORTUNITY   OF  LIBERAL  JUDAISM 
IX  AMERICA. 

(Conference  Sermon  Delivered  Saturday  Morning,  July  1,  1911, 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

"  BY  RABBI  MOSES  J.  GRIES,  Cleveland,  0. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  preach  to  Rabbis,  teachers  and  leaders  in 
Israel,  yet  I  am  fully  conscious  of  my  responsibility  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  any  new  interpretation  to  those  who  are  masters 
in  the  field  of  Jewish  thought.  We  value  our  annual  Conference, 
for  the  personal  contact  of  friend  with  friend — for  the  corrective 
of  thought,  by  free  and  open  discussion — for  intellectual  inspira- 
tion and  for  the  encouragement  we  bring  to  one  another.  We  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  of  the  religious  teacher  and  the  discour- 
agements of  the  Rabbi — teaching  ideals  not  understood — living  a 
life  of  service,  often  not  appreciated — heart  and  soul  and  strength 
being  freely  spent,  many  times  without  apparent  achievement. 

If  we  be  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must  make  fearless  recogni- 
tion of  the  evils  in  our  religious  life — the  weakness  of  religion 
and  of  Judaism — the  disregard  and  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath— the  breaking  down  of  the  once  beautiful  Jewish  home  life — 
the  neglect  of  and  indifference  to  religious  education.  We  who 
are  in  earnest  are  saddened  by  the  want  of  understanding  and 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  born  of  Israel.  We  are 
deeply  wounded  by  their  ignorance  of  and  their  indifference  to  the 
life  story  of  the  Jew.  They  are  unjust  to  their  own  history  and 
to  their  own  glorious  heritage. 

I  am  conscious  that  this  may  be  heralded  as  a  new  confession 
of  the  failure  of  Reform.  Would  that  the  critics  of  Reform  were 
as  honest  with  themselves;  that  they  would  as  frankly  recognize 
the  evils  in  the  religious  life  about  them  and  as  fearlessly  search 
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for  the  real  causes  of  the  complete  failure  of  orthodoxy,  in  holding 
the  older  generation,  not  alone  in  America,  but  in  lands  in  which 
Reform  Judiasm  never  existed  and  certainly  never  exercised  any 
real  influence. 

We  should  not  magnify  the  reactionary  ret  n^rrssion.  Neither 
should  we  be  alarmed  nor  confused  by  the  continued  beating  of 
dm  ins.  All  of  us  have  heard  the  blare  of  trumpets,  announcing 
a  new  leader  and  heralding  a  new  epoch.  "The  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,"  or  perhaps  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention." 

It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  whole  retrogressive  move- 
ment is  based  on  a  false  diagnosis  of  conditions  and  of  causes,  and 
that  the  remedies  offered  are  without  wisdom  or  reason.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  put  more  faith  in  the  reaction,  if  somewhere  it  were 
a  reality,  with  life  and  with  power.  Life  is  the  supreme  test.  It 
is  not  enough  to  talk  about  Judaism.  We  must  live  it. 

It  is  a  time  of  moral  and  social  crisis  in  the  religious  world 
and  in  the  Jewish  world,  yet  leaders  in  Israel  are  insistent  upon 
conformity  rather  than  upon  conscience.  They  seem  to  value  cer- 
emony as  more  powerful  for  life  than  conduct,  and  ritual  more 
than  righteousness.  The  modern  world  needs  the  awakening  of 
conscience;  individual,  corporate,  national  and  international.  The 
age  demands  a  re-birth  of  moral  passion.  Therefore,  we  liberals 
are  so  insistent  upon  the  Jewish  ethical  emphasis  and  have  so 
little  confidence  in  a  religion  of  pots  and  pans,  of  rites  and  ritual. 
Xeither  internal  dietetics  nor  external  genuflections  will  save  the 
modern  Jew.  Needed  for  the  Jew  and  for  the  world  is  the  Jewish 
ethical  interpretation,  vital  and  with  power,  of  life,  of  the  world 
and  of  history. 

Are  we  successfully  grappling  with  our  moral  and  religious 
problems,  in  the  search  for  truth  and  in  the  application  of  truth 
to  life,  in  the  development  of  moral  ideals,  and  in  the  inspiration 
of  youth  ?  Efficiency  is  the  new  watchword.  Do  the  churches  and 
synagogues  give  the  impression  of  efficiency?  In  them  are  not 
manifest,  enthusiasm  and  energy,  effort  and  power.  They  are  not 
distinguished  for  organization — the  union  of  forces — the  power 
of  the  spirit,  for  the  uplift  of  human  kind. 

Conservation  is  the  cry  of  this  generation.  The  utilization  of 
the  waste  products,  in  commercial  and  industrial  life,  means  the 
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enrichment  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation.  Behold  the  waste 
of  moral  resources,  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  historic  church, 
of  the  moral  power  of  men  and  women  and  youth  and  children. 

That  religion  and  that  temple  are  not  power-producing,  are  not 
work-accomplishing,  whose  life-stream  rises  to  flood  tide  three 
times  in  the  year  and  then  steadily  subsides  and  through  the  year 
runs  with  a  stream  so  thin  that  it  has  no  more  real  power  than  a 
tiny  rivulet.  There  is  glorious  power  in  human  hearts  and  souls. 
A  very  Xiagara  of  human  energy  and  human  enthusiasm  is  run- 
ning to  waste. 

The  weakness  of  synagogue  and  church  are  manifest.  Heed- 
lessly, the  hosts  of  men  and  women  hurry  by.  They  will  not  hear 
the  message  of  religion.  Eeligion  seems  divorced  from  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  Unmistakably  clear  is  the  weakness  of  religion.  In 
the  life  of  the  individual,  there  is  no  religious  enthusiasm  and  in 
the  life  of  the  city  and  nation,  it  wields  no  vital  power.  Therefore 
it  is  that  the  temple  must  lead  and  guide,  and  must  interpret  the 
whole  of  the  life  of  men  ethically — not  to  save  an  individual  soul. 
but  in  order  to  save  human  society. 

The  Jew  needs  a  living  temple,  with  a  living  religion  for  the 
Jews  of  this  generation.  We  dare  not  be  content  with  an  ephe- 
meral Judaism,  which,  like  the  ephemera,  lives  but  a  single  day. 

Let  us  look  the  Sabbath  problem  squarely  in  the  face.  It  will 
never  be  solved  by  rhetorical  rhapsodies  about  Sabbath  Candles; 
nor  yet  by  a  pleasant  glossing  over  of  real  difficulties  in  religious 
belief  and  religious  life.  Let  us  work  for  a  genuine  Sabbath  for  the 
jewl_a  day  Of  rest  in  honor  of  God,  for  worship  and  for  spiritual 
upliftment.  I  am  unwilling  that  an  hour  on  Friday  evening  or 
'Saturday  or  Sunday  morning  shall  be  Sabbath  for  the  chosen  few, 
while  the  vast  multitude  of  Israel  remain  Sabbathless  and  religion- 
less. 

What  mean  I  by  a  "living  temple?"  A  living  temple  must  be 
a  house  of  worship  to  God,  but  for  men  and  women  and  children. 
A  living  temple  must  be  a  house  of  instruction,  but  not  only  for 
children,  also  for  men  and  women,  in  the  high  obligations  of  life. 
0,  yes,  our  hope  is  with  the  children,  to  teach  them  to  honor  their 
noble  heritage,  that  they  should  treasure  the  precious  jewel  which 
naw  the-  world  would  claim  for  its  own. 
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Pardon  me.  if  I  speak  tin-  truth  bluntly.  V>t  a  Jewish  congre- 
gation in  this  land  fulfills  its  obligations.  Hosts  of  children  may 
be  in  some  of  our  religious  schools.  We  do  not  even  make  an 
earnest  endeavor  for  the  older  boys  and  girls.  I  speak  without  re- 
serve. I  believe  there  is  not  one  congregation  in  the  country  which 
successfully  reaches  men  and  women,  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men, boys  and  girls. 

A  living  temple  means  important  religious  and  social  work; 
not  with  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  children  of  immigrants,  but 
writh  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  of  the  rich;  our  own  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  chief  business  of  the  church  to  teach  the  godly  life, 
for  the  making  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  the  building  of 
human  character.  Wise  is  Liberal  Judaism  in  its  appeal  to  youth 
and  to  children — the  generation  of  the  present  and  of  the  future 
Oh,  that  we  might  be  blessed  with  power  to  fire  the  soul  of  the 
youth  of  America;  to  give  direction  to  youth's  flaming  enthusiasm 
that  it  does  not  burn  out  in  mere  wasted  idealism  and  vain  as- 
piration. 

And  the  spirit  of  this  living  Temple— the  living  Temple  must 
be  open,  open  for  worship,  open  for  school,  open  as  a  social  center, 
open  to  every  influence  that  leads  to  the  nobler  development  of 
life;  open  for  the  brotherhood  of  the  rich  and  the  poor;  open  for 
the  fellowship  of  Jew  and  Non-Jew. 

I  am  not  affrighted  by  the  cry  and  the  charge  "assimilation." 
The  word  for  the  most  part  is  meaningless — never  yet  clearly  ex- 
plained. I  believe  in  human  relationship  between  Jew  and"  non- 
Jew,  and  in  their  honest  friendship.  Social  ostracism  in  America, 
though  invisible,  contains  within  it  a  germ  of  portentous  evil.  It 
is  a  menace  to  true  liberty.  He  who  in  free  America  solves  the 
problem  of  social  ostracism,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  free  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  Jew. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  Jew  and  Christian  to  fellowship.  Jews 
and  Christians  may  meet  without  compromise  or  surrender,  but 
with  mutual  respect  for  the  life  and  the  faith  and  the  truth  of 
both. 

Liberal  Judaism  has  a  duty  also  to  the  immigrants,  in  the  great 
cities  and  in  the  smaller  communities  throughout  the  country.  Let 
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us  not  build,  nor  suffer  to  be  built,  a  wall  of  separation  between 
Jews  and  Jews.  Here  is  opportunity  and  also  obligation  to  the  im- 
migrants, to  the  generation  of  youth  and  to  their"  children,  who  in 
America,  have  been  freed  from  Old  World  conservatism  and  from 
ancient  authority.  The  immigrant  elders  visit  our  temples,  their 
youth  often  worship  in  the  Temple  rather  than  in  the  Synagogue, 
and  their  children  throng  our  religious  schools. 

Xever  again  will  there  be  the  old  Judaism.  A  world-wide  trans- 
formation has  come  in  religion  and  in  Judaism.  This  is  the  his- 
toric significance  of  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  life-work  of 
Einhorn  and  Geiger,  of  Stein  and  Loew  and  Phillipson,  who  in 
the  century  past  transformed,  yes  reformed  Judaism. 

The  Liberal  Jew  must  interpret  ancient  Judaism  to  the  modern 
world.  He  speaks  to  the  twentieth  century.  Education  has  changed 
the  thought  of  the  world.  Xever  again  will  mankind  hold  the 
former  views  of  religion.  Intercommunication  has  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe.  Xever  again  will  the  Jew  be  an  isolated 
nation. 

I  believe  in  the  mission  of  the  Jew,  and  I  believe  that  mission  to 
be  in  the  world  and  to  the  world.  Ours  the  duty  to  proclaim  our 
Jewish  thought  to  the  world  in  which  we  live;  not  to  convert  the 
world,  but  to  teach  mankind  the  Jewish  view  of  life  and  of  history. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  regret  that  we  have  not  been 
inspired  by  the  missionary  enthusiasm.  It  was  my  thought,  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  early  enthusiasm  of  my  ministry,  and  it  is  my 
sober  judgment  to-day,  that  we  would  have  done  well,  had  we  en- 
deavored to  give  a  true  interpretation  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism,  of 
his  life  and  of  his  history,  to  the  great  peoples  of  the  Orient,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  destined  to  dominate  millions  of  man- 
kind. There  hate  of  the  Jew  has  not  yet  been  implanted.  They 
have  never  been  civilized  enough  to  have  learned  Jew  hatred. 

Why  should  not  the  Jew  be  missionary,  in  an  age  when  the 
ideals  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  are  nearer  fulfilment  than  ever 
before  in  human  history?  Let  us  not  be  robbed  by  intellectual 
anti-Semitism  of  the  distinction  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
Jew  of  historv. 
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What  is  our'justification  of  the  Jew?  What  answer  do  we  make 
to  the  world  ?  We  boast  of  his  noble  life-record— the  glory  of  the 
race — the  achievements  of  Jews.  Proudly  we- proclaim,  the  Jew 
lives,  in  spite  all  persecution  and  oppression!  It  is  wonderful! 
But  it  is  a  narrow  interpretation  of  Jewish  history  and  of  Jewish 
thought.  Far  more  meaningful  would  it  be  to  discover  why  the 
Jew  lives,  for  what  purpose  his  life  has  been  preserved,  of  what 
he  is  representative  in  the  life,  the  history  and  the  civilization  of 
mankind. 

The  Jew  is  historic  teacher;  by  the  appointment  of  history  he  is 
the  interpreter  of  the  spiritual.  He  should  be  the  man  religious. 
The  Jew  should  be  a  man  of  God  and  live  as  though  God  were 
in  the  world. 

An  obligation  rests  upon  the  Jews  of  America.  Judaism  has 
survived  the  yoke  of  bondage  and  the  sword  of  oppression.  Ju- 
daism must  prove  itself  triumphant  under  freedom.  Judaism 
must  be  a  religion  of  freedom  and  not  a  religion  of  persecution. 
Not  forever  must  our  characteristic  note  be  the  wail  of  sorrow,  under 
the  pangs  of  suffering,  with  unceasing  martyrdom.  We  have  been 
delivered  from  the  ghetto  walls.  We  must  be  emancipated  from 
the  ghetto  spirit.  Our  Judaism  must  inspire  life  under  freedom. 

Only  a  free,  emancipated  Judaism  will  ever  be  a  true  world  re- 
ligion. Therefore  some  of  us  are  so  insistent  that  the  Jew  and 
Judaism  in  America  shall  be  American  and  not  Oriental.  Our 
American  Jewish  congregations  are  not  Oriental  transplantations. 
They  need  not  appear  Oriental  in  the  form  and  language  of  wor- 
ship, nor  yet  in  the  practices  of  life. 

Therefore,  our  protest  is  so  earnest,  that  we  shall  not  be  ac- 
counted "alien"  in  the  land  of  our  adoption.  Therefore,  with  all 
our  power,  we  resent  the  declaration  that  we  are  "in  exile" — phys- 
ical, political  or  spiritual,  in  the  land  of  our  birth. 

Let  us  proclaim  to  the  world,  our  interpretation  of  world  history 
and  of  Jewish  history — not  only  of  the  past,  of  the  meaning  of 
prophecy,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  nation — but 
also  of  our  duty  in  the  present,  in  lands  of  freedom,  and  of  our 
destiny  in  the  future,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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The  Jew's  place  is  in  the  world.  We  could  not,  and  if  we  could, 
we  would  not,  undo  the  liberalizing  work  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  Judaism. 

Dear  Rabbis  and  friends — what  makes  our  work  worth  doing — 
what  makes  our  life  worth  living?  Not  success,  nor  money,  nor 
fame,  nor  power ;  but  the  unfolding  of  human  life  and  the  building 
of  human  character.  Ours  the  privilege  and  the  obligation  to 
teach.  Ours  the  rare  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  spirit.  Ours 
the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  impress  this  generation — to 
teach  Judaism  to  the  children,  to  the  generation  of  youth  grow- 
ing to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

God  grant  that  there  be  sincere  fellowship  between  leaders  and 
teachers,  representatives  of  the  historic  cause,  and  that  there  be 
granted  to  them,  power  and  wisdom  for  true  leadership. 
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LUDWIG  PHILIPPSON. 
BY  RABBI  JOSEPH  S.  KORNFELD,  Columbus,  0. 

Writing  in  the  year  1898,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  said,  "Both 
as  regards  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  onward  advances, 
the  age  in  which  we  live  fully  merits  the  title  I  have  ventured  to 
give  it — The  Wonderful  Century."  The  nineteenth  century  was 
indeed  in  every  respect  a  century  of  unrivaled  progress.  Espe- 
cially notable,  however,  was  the  progress  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism 
during  that  time.  True,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  hovered  on  the 
face  of  Israel  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  world's  history  and  even 
in  Mizrayim,  as  the  Middle  Ages  are  designated  by  Samuel  Adler, 
"the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings."  Yet  both 
as  regards  the  number  and  the  quality  of  Israel's  onward  advances, 
the  nineteenth  century  fully  merits  the  title — The  Wonderful,  if 
not  the  most  wonderful  century  in  the  annals  of  history.  Prior  to  its 
advent,  Judaism  was  the  religion  of  the  ghetto  and  the  Jew  the 
dreamer  of  the  ghetto;  at  its  close  Judaism  was  a  universal  re- 
ligion and  the  Jew  a  man  with  a  world  mission.  How  account 
for  this  marvelous  change?  Carlyle  says,  "All  the  things  that  we 
see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer  ma- 
terial result,  the  practical  realization  and  embodiment,  of  Thoughts 
that  dwelt  in  the  Great  Men  sent  into  the  world."1  And  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  him,  Rabbi  Judah  Bar  Simon  said  "vayomer 
elohim:  jehi  or,  zeh  abraham ;  vayehi  boker,  zeh  yaakob."2  It 
was  the  great  Jewish  reformers  who  made  the  nineteenth  century 
a  century  of  light  in  the  life  of  Israel.  They  brought  enlargement 
and  deliverance  to  the  Jew  and  Judaism.  Of  these  none  was  more 
active  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  light,  none  more  valiant  in  fighting 


'Carlyle:     Lectures  on  Heroes,  The  Hero  as  Divinity. 
2Bereshit  Kabbah  2:4. 
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the  battles  of  the  Lord  than  Ludwig  Philippson — The  Isaac  M. 
Wise  of  German  Judaism.  To  him,  therefore,  was  vouchsafed  the 
blessing:  "Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah  and  bring  him  near 
unto  his  people;  let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  them  and  Thou 
shalt  be  a  help  against  his  adversaries."  (Deut.  33,  7.) 

PHILIPPSON'S  EDUCATION. 

Ludwig,  the  second  son  of  Moses  and  Marianne  Philippson,  was 
born  December  28,  1811,  in  the  city  of  Dessau,  the  birthplace  of 
Moses  Mendelssohn.  His  father,  a  great  grandson  of  Jacob  Joshua 
Heschel  the  author  of  Pene  Joshua,  though  a  product  of  the  old 
yeshiba,  had  acquired  thorough  command  of  the  German  language 
and  was  .well  versed  in  mathematics,  geography,  and  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. At  an  early  age  he  had  chosen  teaching  as  his  life  work  and, 
when,  in  1799,  the  Freischule  of  Dessau  was  opened  as  the  Franz- 
schule,  in  honor  of  its  generous  patron  Duke  Leopold  iMedrich 
Franz,  Moses  Philippson  .was  called  to  the  post  of  head  teacher. 
There  he  began  a  literary  activity  which  would  surely  have  secured 
him  a  high  place  in  the  realm  of  letters,  had  it  not  been  cut  short 
by  his  untimely  death  on  April  20,  1814.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife  and  four  children,  the  youngest  being  9  months  and  the  old- 
est 7  years  of  age.  Of  material  wealth  they  inherited  but  little. 
Yet  of  infinitely  greater  value  was  the  legacy  of  a  noble  memory 
that  was  bequeathed  to  them.  When  urged  to  lighten  her  burden 
by  putting  her  boys  to  work,  Marianne  wrould  reply,  "The  sons  of 
Moses  Philippson  shall  not  become  clerks  or  peddlers."  Thanks  to 
the  idealism  combined  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  this  brave 
woman  and  the  assistance  of  her  oldest  son  Phcebus,  the  education 
of  Ludwig  was  not  allowed  to  suffer. 

Throughout  his  school  days  Philippson  was  highly  favored,  both 
in  the  quality  of  the  schools  and  the  caliber  of  the  teachers.  When 
barely 'four  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  Franzschule.  His  quick 
perception,  diligent  application  and  retentive  memory  made  his 
progress  very  rapid.  Introduced  into  the  study  of  Hebrew  at  an 
exceptionally  early  age,  his  interest  therein,  greatly  stimulated  by 
his  older  brother  Phcebus,  steadily  increased.  Yet  while  his  mind 
and  eyes  pored  over  the  pages  of  classic  and  Hebrew  literature, 
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his  heart  never  failed  to  leap  up  at  the  sight  of  the  objects  of  ar- 
chitectural and  scenic  beauty  in  which  Dessau  abounded,  for  Phil- 
ippson  was  of  poetic  nature.  Though  from  his  childhood  a  book 
lover,  he  never  could  become  a  book  worm;  for  his  soul  was  evi-r 
soaring. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  was  admitted  to  the  Oberquarta  in  the  <r\  m- 
nasium  of  Halle.  Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
splendid  translations  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  As  heretofore,  he  pur- 
sued his  Hebrew  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  brother  Phoe- 
bus, then  studying  medicine  in  Halle.  The  latter  taught  him 
also  French,  anatomy,  physics  and  the  history  of  art.  Extraordi- 
nary as  is  the  many  sided  interest  he  evinces  already  at  this  time, 
even  more  remarkable  is  his  keen  penetration  into  the  spirit  of 
every  subject  that  occupies  his  mind.  Shortly  after  taking  up  the 
study  of  northern  mythology  he  composed  "Die  Blueten  des 
Nordens,"  a  series  of  epics  in  which  the  weirdness  characteristic 
of  the  northern  saga  is  admirably  preserved.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  the  following  lines  are  well  worth  citing: 

"Der  Mensch  baut  sich  ein  herrlich  Gebaude 

Mit  schlanken   Saulen  und  gewolbtem  Gang 

Und  immer  hoh'r,  das  ist  des  Meisters  Freude, 

Und  Himmelnah',  das  ist  des  Erdsohns  Drang: 

Da  schwankt  der  Grund,  oTruemmer  ueber  Truemmei  ne ! 

Es  stuertzt  das  Dachauf  seiner  Saulen  Reih 

In  den  Ruinen  hort  man's  klagend  wimmern 

Es  war  des  Meisters  letzter  Todesschrei."  ] 

About  this  time  Philippson  wrote  a  metrical  translation  of  sev- 
eral of  the  minor  prophets.  The  originality  and  correctness  of 
this  work  so  impressed  Dr.  Kurt  Sprengel  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated that  he  insisted  on  its  publication.  Accordingly  in  1827 
there  appeared  "Die  Propheten  Hosea,  Joel,  Jona,  Obadja  und 
Nalmm  in  metrisch — deutscher  Uebersetzung."  Though  the  title 
page  bore  the  name  of  Phoebus,  it  was  the  work  of  Ludwig  who. 

'M.  Kayserling:      Ludwig  Philippson,  p.   20. 
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as  a  pupil  of  the  gymnasium,  could  not  publicly  declare  his  author- 
ship. This  then  marks  the  beginning  of  Philippson's  literary  ca- 
reer. 

On  his  graduation  from  the  gymnasium  in  1829,  he  repaired  to 
Berlin  and  matriculated  in  its  famous  university.  During  the 
first  six  months  at  the  university  he  maintained  himself  by  tutor- 
ing. Yet  finding  writing  more  to  his  taste,  he  decided  to  try  it  as 
a  means  of  earning  his  livelihood.  This  was  a  very  fortunate  step. 
If  he  was  to  support  himself  by  his  pen,  his  style  had  to  be  popular, 
however  technical  the  theme.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
consummate  mastery  in  the  field  of  journalism  for  which  he  became 
noted  in  later  years  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  his  early  appren- 
ticeship. 

His  Lehrjahre,  however,  were  not  merely  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion. They  were  productive  of  achievements  that  would  do  honor 
to  a  master.  Of  his  university  efforts,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
four  are  especially  noteworthy.  The  first  of  these  is  "Ezechiel  des 
juedischen  Trauerspieldichters  Auszug  aur  Egypten  and  Philo  des- 
aelteren  Jerusalem."  The  literary  remains  of  many  a  long  for- 
gotten Judeo-Hellenic  poet  were  buried  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  Scattered  among  these  are  the  fragments  of 
"The  Exodus"  by  Ezekielos,  an  Alexandrian  poet  of  the  second  cen- 
tury— the  first  drama  ever  written  by  a  Jew  as  well  as  the  earliest 
on  a  Biblical  subject  and  the  poem  "Jerusalem,"  by  Philo  the 
elder,  another  Alexandrian  poet.  Philippson  collected  those  frag- 
ments and,  having  edited  them,  he  published  them  in  1830  to- 
gether with  a  metrical  translation  and  commentary.  This  work 
derives  its  value  not  from  the  intrinsic  literary  merits  of  the  com- 
positions Philippson  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  but  from  the  fact 
that  it  brought  into  prominence,  what  was  little  known  to  Jews  at 
least,  that  in  addition  to  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Philo  and  the 
Apocrypha,  there  had  been  many  Jewish  writers  during  the  Helk'n it- 
period  who  produced  considerable  poetry  in  the  Greek  language 
and  meter.2  Forty  years  later  Philippson  again  took  up  this  subject 
and,  as  a  result,  we  have  the  series  of  highly  interesting  articles 


2A.  7..  il.  J.  1870  pp.  73-75. 
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"Die  juedisch-griechischen  Dichter"  in  the  "Allgemeine  Zeitun«r 
des  Judenthums"  of  1870. 

In  the  course  of  his  philological  studies  he  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  classics  contained  much  valuable  information  on  anat- 
omy and  physiology.  Thereupon  he  wrote  two  Latin  essays,  one, 
"A  Comparison  between  the  Views  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  concern- 
ing the  Internal  Organs  of  the  Human  Body;"  and  the  other, 
"The  Views  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers  regarding  the  Senses,  to- 
gether with  the  Fragment  'Concerning  the  Senses  and  Objects  of 
Sense'  by  Theophrastus."  These  he  published  in  1831  under  the 
title  "Hyle  Anthropine."  This  work  is  regarded  as  the  host  of 
his  early  writings  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  philogists  and  students 
of  the  history  of  medicine. 

Of  less  scientific  value,  yet  highly  significant  both  as  a  promise 
and  a  prophecy  of  Philippson's  future  service  are  the  following  es- 
says, written. in  1832.  Gabriel  Riesser,  the  noted  advocate  of  the 
civic  rights  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  was  at  this  time  editing  the 
magazine  Der  Jude.  The  April  number  contained  an  article  en- 
titled, "How  did  the  Jews  lose  their  Civic  Rights  in. the  Western 
and  Eastern  Roman  Empires?"  Though  signed  "Ludwig 
Schragge,"  the  author  was  none  other  than  Ludwig  Philippson. 
This  was  considered  one  of  the  best  works  in  favor  of  Jewish 
emancipation.  Having  gathered  together  out  of  the  Theodocian 
Code  those  novelise  whereby  the  Christian  Emperors  despoiled  the 
Jews  of  their  once  undisputed  civic  rights,  he  arranges  them 
chronologically  and  shows  that,  by  the  admission  of  the  Emperors 
themselves  as  expressed  in  these  novelise,  the  Jews  had  done  noth- 
ing to  justify  their  degradation  and  that  it  was  due  solely  to  re- 
ligious prejudice.  This  vindication  of  the  Jew  in  the  past  fills 
the  writer  with  hope  that  the  worth  of  the  Jew  in  his  own  time 
will  soon  be  recognized  and  that,  as  of  old,  the  mouth  that  con- 
demned him  will  pronounce  the  verdict  "Not  guilty." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Spinoza, 
he  published  "Spinoza  als  Mensch  in  seim'in  Lchen  und  Char- 
acter dargestellt  als  Rechtfertigung  des  Verkannten,  als  Aufford- 
erung  zur  Feier  des  24.  November,  1832."  This  essay  reprinted 
in  the  Jahrtmch  fuer  die  (Josehiehto  dor  Judo)]  und  dos  Jndentlmins 
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of  1860  under  the  shorter  title  "Baruch  Spinoza,  was  the  first  vin- 
dication of  Spinoza  from  the  pen  of  a  Jew,  anticipating  Berthold 
Auerbach's  famous  work.  As  the  full  title  of  this  essay  clearly 
shows,  the  task  Philippson  had  set  for  himself  was  the  defence  of 
Spinoza  the  man,  not  the  philosopher.  In  this  he  was  eminently 
successful.  One  can  not  read  the  life  and  letters  of  Spinoza  as 
put  hefore  him  by  Philippson  without  being  convinced  that,  far  from 
being  an  atheist,  Spinoza  was  truly  God-intoxicated.  To  quote 
Philippson,  "Spinoza  war  kein  Gotteslaugner,  kein  frevelhafter,  die 
Menschheit  befieckender  Atheist,  sondern  ein  reiner,  edler  Mann  der 
da  fraudig  ausgesagt  T)ieLiebe  zu  Gott  ist  das  hochste  Ziel  des 
menschlichen  Ringen's  und  Streben's/  So  haben  wir  ihn  ausges- 
prochen-den  Xamen  Benedictus  Spinoza,  den  Xamen  des  Mannes 
von  dem  man  geurtheilt  er  moge  nicht  Gesegneter  (Benedictus) 
sondern  Yerfluchter  (Maledictus)  heissen."1 

The  vindication  of  the  man  Spinoza  would  naturally  lead  the 
unknowing  to  a  condemnation  of  the  synagogue  or  the  Judaism 
that  rejected  him.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently charged  that  a  church  that  found  no  room  for  so  noble 
a  life  must  have  been  very  narrow  indeed.  To  offset  this  a  brilliant 
modern  writer  resorts  to  the  following  declaration :  "For  martyr- 
dom and  devotion  to  principle  the  lot  of  the  Jew  and  his  fortitude 
are  to  the  fate  and  steadfastness  of  Spinoza  a  crown  diamond 
(•(•in  pa  red  to  the  paste  imitation  on  the  ring  of  the  low,  vulgar 
gambler."2  Far  more  sedately  and  correctly  Philippson  points  out 
that  this  very  crown  diamond  Spinoza  could  have  been  found 
only  in  the  mine  of  Rabbinism,  that  Spinoza's  steadfastness  and 
devotion  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  as  well  as  his  gentle  bearing 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  were  virtues  characteristic  of  the 
Jew — especially  him  of  the  rabbinic  period.  Hence  this  essay, 
primarily  a  vindication  of  Spinoza,  is  also  a  denfense  of  the  Ju- 
daism which,  though  rejected  by  Spinoza,  the  philosopher,  is  glori- 
fied in  Spinoza  ,the  man. 

Though  undecided,  Philippson  naturally  inclined  toward  an  aca- 
demic career,  having  made  a  special  study  of  philology.  On  re- 

Mahrbuch  fur  die  Geschichte  des  Judenthums,    1860:      Baruch  Spinoza. 
2Emil.  G.  Hirsch:      The  Jews   and  Jesus,   p.    11. 
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Deiving  his  doctor  degree  from  the  university  of  Jena  in  1S:W.  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  on  his  life  work.  (Jermany  affording  very 
little  hope  of  advancement,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Frame.  1-W- 
timatelv.  however,  before  the  time  of  his  contemplated  departure 
arrived,  the  congregation  of  Magdeburg  elected  him  as  its  prea< -her 
and  teacher. 

PHJLII-PSON  TIN-:  RABBI. 

The  congregation  of  Madgeburg  was  neither  old  nor  large.  Prior 
to  1807,  only  one  Jewish  family  lived  there.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  the  Jewish  community  numbered  about  100  fam- 
ilies, with  M.  Salomon  as  their  Rabbi.  The  latter,  a  thorough 
Talnmdist  and  a  strict  orthodox,  had  also  some  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man and  was  not  at  all  averse  to  higher  education.  His  reception 
to  Philippson  presents  a  pleasant  contrast  to  that  of  Tiktin  to 
Geiger.  From  the  outset  the  Rabbi  and  preacher  worked  together 
most  harmoniously.  On  Salomon's  death  in  January,  1839,  Phil- 
ippson was  elected  his  successor,  having  received  his  rabbinical  de- 
gree from  Rabbi  Joseph  Friedlander  of  Brilon.  This  change, 
however,  affected  only  the  title,  not  the  functions  of  the  office. 
Philippson  had  always  regarded  the  Rabbi  as  essentially  a  preacher 
and  teacher;  and  in  the  capacity  of  both  he  had  already  rendered 
signal  service.  As  a  preacher,  Philippson  ranks  with  G.  Salomon. 
Kiev  and  Mannheimer — the  foremost  Jewish  pulpit  orators  of  his 
day.  As  a  teacher  he  had  no  peer,  and  but  few  equals.  To  him  the 
Magdeburg  congregation  owes  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in 
Prussia  to  introduce  the  regular  weekly  sermon,  confirmation  for 
boys  and  girls  and  the  first  to  have  a  graded  religious  school  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  pedagogy.1  Of  this  school  Mar- 
tin Philippson  says  "its  establishment  was  greeted  with  universal 
approval  and  the  religious  schools  of  Jewish  congregations  the 
world  over  are  patterned  after  it."2  "It  has  found  imitators  by 
the  hundreds  of  Jewish  communities  who  no  longer  know  that 
they  are  following  the  example  given  by  Philippson."3 


1M,  Kayserling;  Liulwig  Philippson  p.  48-49;  Bibliothek  Jued.  Kanzel- 
redner,  1870,  p.  40. 

"Martin  Philippson:     Xeueste  Geschichte  des  Jued.    Volkes,  p.   187. 

3Martin  Philippson:  Louis  Philippson,  son  ouvre  et  son  action  dans  le 
Judaism  Moderne,  p.  3. 
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Deeply  interested  in  all  social  and  political  movements  his  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  labor  was  especially  conspicuous.  At  various 
times  he  was  editor  of  and  contributor  to  newspapers  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  industrial  classes.  In  1849  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  the  newly  organized  council  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  Magdeburg.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  City  Council.  His  political  prominence 
was  not  merely  local.  A  champion  of  moderate  yet  liberal  consti- 
tutional ideas,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
in  1848 ;  but  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of  the  radical  element  he 
failed  of  election.  The  Xeuhaldensleben  AVolmirstedter  district, 
however,  elected  him  a  Deputy-substitute.  At  the  Parliamentary 
elections  in  January,  1849,  he  was  nominted  in  two  districts,  being 
supported  chiefly  by  the  laboring  class.  The  reaction  was  now 
coming  on  apace.  Philippson  the  Jew  met  defeat.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  he  but  the  ideals  of  social  justice  for  which  he 
stood  that  were  rejected.  Philippson,  undaunted,  resolved  that 
they  shall  yet  prevail. 

On  the  completion  of  25  years  of  service  in  his  congregation 
the  entire  community,  regardless  of  creed  or  class,  joined  in  a  cel- 
ebration which  was  more  sincere  than  spectacular.  Xever  having 
been  very  strong,  and  his  eyesight  now  beginning  to  fail,  Philippson 
decided  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1862, 
he  resigned  the  position  he  had  graced  for  30  years.  Many  a  heart 
was  heavy  and  many  an  eye  tear-dimmed  as  the  friend  of  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  was  leaving  the  scene  cf  his  blessed  labors 
t<>  seek  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Bonn.  Little 
did  they  think  that  well  nigh  30  more  years  of  activity  were 
vouchsafed  unto  him.  Yet  in  the  bracing  air  of  that  salubrious 
Rhine  country  and  with  the  loving  care  of  his  self-denying  wife, 
he  soon  recovered  his  health  and  buoyancy.  He  never  again  en- 
tered the  ministry.  Making  Bonn  his  home,  he  devoted  his  en- 
tire time  to  literary  pursuits  till  December  vM>,  1889  when  he  died 
rich  in  years,  rich  in  honors  and  rich  in  never-dying  deeds. 

PlIILII'I'SOX     THK     MAX. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  touch  briefly  on  Philippson 
the  man.  Stately  in  stature,  his  was  a  commanding  appearance. 
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His  countenance  was  pale  and  highly  animated.  Possessing  ;i  rich 
and  sonorous  voice,  his  speech  was  very  impressive.  I»y  nature  in- 
tensely emotional  he  yet  maintained  a  calm  demeanor.  This  is  the 
pit-line  penned  by  one  who  saw  him  at  the  Synod  of  Leipzig.1 
The  most  striking  feature  in  Philippson's  personality  is  his  un- 
failing optimism,  which,  in  his  case,  betokens  a  transcendent  faith. 
He  believes  that  whatever  God  does  is  for  the  best,  and  whatever 
man  does  is  for  the  better.  "Ich  glaube  an  die  Menschheit"2- 
that  was  his  declaration  of  faith  in  l.Sltt,  and,  in  spite  of  hi<  many 
disillusionments  in  later  years,  it  remained  unchanged  and  stands 
as  the  preface  to  his  Weltbewegende  Fragen  in  186*2.  He  had 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  light  oxer  darkness.  "Und  Licht 
wird  doch  nie  Finsterniss."  For  that  reason  he  could  afford  to  be 
patient. 

In  argument  Philippson  was  always  incisive,  never  vindictive. 
Endowed  with  strength,  he  was  also  endued  with  grace.  His  de- 
tractors were  disarmed  by  his  equinimity.  Nowhere  in  his  writ- 
ings is  there  any  evidence  of  arbitrariness.  The  charge  that  his 
was  a  "rule  or  ruin  policy"3  can  not  he  sustained.  Though  self- 
reliant,  as  every  leader  must  be,  he  was  by  no  means  egotistical. 
In  his  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  shown  him  blithe  Baltimore 
community  in  naming  their  B'nai  B'rith  lodge  after  him,  he 
writes:  "Every  man  is  a  child  of  his  time,  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  co-workers,  only  a  member  of  a  larger  or  smaller  circle 
of  those  who  develop  the  same  thought,  pursue  the  same  direction 
and  seek  the  same  goal,  even  though  in  diverse  ways.  The  indi- 
vidual therefore,  is  no  more  than  a  co-worker  and  it  were  the 
height  of  presumption  for  him  to  speak  of  his  thought  or  ///.s  task. 
At  best  he  is  only  a  fellow  servant  and  a  fellow  combatant."" 
Surely  words  such  as  these  do  not  indicate  overweening  pride  or 
arrogance.  The  fact  that  Philippson  said  that  Geiger  was  no 
theologian  may  prove  that  he  himself  was  no  theologian,  neverthe- 
less his  offense  in  this  regard  does  not  warrant  the  statement 


.  Photograhien  aus  der   1   sten  Isr.  Synode  p.   13. 
2A.  J.  d.  J.  1837,  p.  442-443. 

3Emanuel  Schreiber:       Reformed  Judaism  and  its  Pioneers,  p.  313. 
4A.  Z.  d.  J.   1870,  p.  81. 
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that  "Like  all  small  men  he  was  vindictive  and  conceited  in  the 
extreme.""  Yet  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who  had  cause  for  self- 
gratulation  it  was  Philippson,  as  the  following  pages  will  amply 
prove. 

PHILIPPSON  THE  TOILER  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Genius,  as  defined  by  Turner  the  painter,  is  the  "capacity  for 
toiling  terribly."  In  addition  to  his  many  rare  intellectual  endow- 
ments, Philippson  possessed  this  genius  to  a  pre-eminent  degree. 
Specialists  of  his  time  spoke  slightingly  of  his  works  and  words, 
but  not  one  has  done  so  much  and  very  few  could  have  done  so 
well.  In  the  words  of  Isaac  M.  Wise  "Philippson  was  not  the  im- 
practical bookworm  that  sits  within  the  four  walls  and  looks  upon 
the  world  through  the  keyhole  of  his  library.  He  was  not  the  one- 
sided journalist  or  the  one-sided  reformer.  He  was  not  a  mere 
figure.  He  was  an  acting  factor  in  our  history  from  1832  to  the 
end  of  1889  and  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  third 
generation."6  Varied  as  his  activities  were,  the  purpose -was  ever 
the  same — Emancipation.  "Licht  und  Recht  in  der  Menschen- 
welt"7  is  the  final  aim  of  all  his  endeavors.  Believing  that  hu- 
manity can  be  emancipated  only  through  the  universal  acceptance 
of  the  religious  idea  of  which  Israel  is  the  bearer  and  regarding 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism  as  the  necessary  steps 
leading  to  this  final  consummation,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Jew  and  the  enthronement  of  Judaism. 

PHILIPPSON  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Jew  as  well  as  Judaism  were  in  need  of  a  two-fold  emanci- 
pation: an  outer,  political  and  inner,  religious.  As  the  organ  of 
this  emancipation,  Philippson  called  into  existence  in  1837  Die 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums.  This  he  edited  from  its  in- 
ception till  December,  1889.  The  appearance  of  this  journal 
marked  an  epoch  in  Jewish  history.  Xot  that  there  had  not  been 
other  good  German  Jewish  papers  before  the  All.iremeine  Zeitung, 
but,  in  the  words  of  .lost  "this  was  the  first  attempt  to  present  a 


KnmiiuH    Sdircilici-:      Reformed  Judaism,  etc..   p.   313. 
6Amori<-an    Israelite   .Ian..    1S!)(). 
7A.  J.  d.  J.   1837  p.  379. 
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comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  conditions  of  the  Jews."1  Spik- 
ing in  high  praise  of  the  services  rendered  by  tin-  (;<-nn;m  Jewish 
journals  in  the  cause  of  Judaism,  Gustave  Karpeles  says;  "Ann  mi: 
them,  the  Allgemcine  Zeitung  des  Judenthuins  occupies  (lie  front 
rank.  Its  editor,  Ludwig  Philippson,  is  not  only  of  the  foremost 
lighter  for  reform  and  emancipation,  but  also  the  most  highly 
gifted  editor  in  the  field  of  Jewish  journalism  in  modern  times. 
With  the  rarest  foresight,  great  skill,  fine  tact  and  a  warm  love 
lie  has  guided  this  sheet  till  it  has  become  the  focus  of  all  Jewish 
interests."2  Its  columns  were  open  to  all  and  its  editorials  fair  to 
all.  The  style  was  simple  and  elevated,  the  spirit  intense  yet  lib- 
eral. Whatever  felt  the  touch  of  Philippson  became  a  live  topic 
and  never  failed  to  interest  the  reader.  The  educational  influence 
of  the  A.  Z.  d.  J.  extended  beyond  German  Jewry.  Dr.  Max  Lil- 
lienthal,  then  rabbi  in  Russia  says:  "It  is  chiefly  the  A.  Z.  d.  J. 
that  has  spread  the  rays  of  German  Jewish  civilization  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  Russia."  But  even  outside  of  Jewry  this  paper 
enjoyed  great  prestige.  Its  views  on  matters  of  state  received  the 
greatest  respect  and  attention.  Adolph  Jellinek  wrote  to  Philippson 
"You  ought  to  be  the  editor  not  of  the  'Jewish  Times,'  but  the 
'Times.'  7;  The  A.  Z.  d.  J.  was  indeed  more  than  a  mere  news- 
paper; it  was  an  institution.  Referring  to  this  paper,  Simon 
Szanto  the  editor  of  the  Xeuzeit  (Vienna)  says,  "It  was  Philipp- 
son's  most  meritorious  creation.  If  he  had  done  nothing  else  he 
would  still  be  entitled  to  a  place  of  honor  in  the  hall  of  fame  of 
Jewish  history.  In  short,  in  the  realm  of  Jewry  he  was  a  publicist 
with  whom  none  of  the  editors  of  weekly  or  monthly  journals  that 
came  into  existence  since  the  appearance  of  the  A.  Z.  d.  J.  can  be 
compared,  and  we  doubt  whether  an  editor  of  a  Jewish  journal  will 
ever  equal  him."3 


PHILIPPSON  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 

Had  Philippson  been  endowed  with  no  more  than  a  "marktsch- 
reierischem  Talente,"  as  Geiger  contemptuously  says,  lie  might  have 


Most:  Die  Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  Vol.  3,  p.  354-355. 
'-Gustave  Karpeles:  Gesch.  der  Jued.  Literature,  p.  1117. 
:!M.  Kayserling:  Ludwig  Philippson,  Chap.  9. 
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have  been  content  to  serve  as  the  voice  of  the  emancipation,  even 
though  it  proved  "a  voice  calling  in  the  wilderness."  But  being 
blessed  with  the  greatest  constructive  genius,  he  deemed  his  mis- 
sion to  make  level  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God,  to  exalt 
every  valley,  to  make  level  every  mountain  and  hill,  to  make  the 
uneven  level  and  the  rough  places  plain,  so  that  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  might  be  fully  revealed,  all  flesh  seeing  it  together.  He  pre- 
pared the  way  by  removing  "the  stumbling  blocks  out  of  the  wav  of 
my  people." 

CIVIL  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  JEW. 

In  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gabriel  Eiesser,  Philippson 
wrote,  "We  owe  Eiesser  a  monument.,  a  monument  that  may  de- 
clare to  the  'future  generations  how  dear  he  was  to  us,  that  we 
knew  how  to  appreciate  and  honor  him/'4  Foremost  among  the 
advocates  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Jews  stands  Gabriel  Eiesser, 
and  second  only  to  him  is  Ludwig  Philippson.  "Besides  Gabriel 
Eiesser  none  could  defend  and  advocate  the  rights  and  claims  of 
his  people  as  he  did"  is  the  testimony  of  Isaac  M.  Wise.5  In  a 
poem  dedicated  to  Philippson  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  his  rabbinate,  Dr.  Moritz  Eappoport  said: 

Der  rechte  Mann  zur  rechten  Stunde 
Das  ist  der  Allmacht  grosse  That. 
Mit  starkem  Geist  und  feur'gem  Munde, 
Die  Euesting  ist's,  in  der  er  naht; 
Und  der  Gedanke — seine  Waffe. 
Das  helle  Wort — sein  Glanzpanier, 
Der  Muth — sein  Bogen  ist's,  der  straffe, 
Und  Menschenrecht — sein  Kampfrevier. 


4A.  Z.  d.  J.  1863,  p.  299  ff. 
5American  Israelite  Jan.  9,   1890. 
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Und  so  em  Viertelhundert  Jahre 
Kiimpfst  rastlos  du  und  unerschlafft, 
Begeistert  fuer  das  (J rosso,  Wahre, 
(Jewaltig  mit  Gedankenkraft. 
(Jilt's  wo  der  Brueder  Heil  und  KInv 
Rollt  deines  Wortes  Donner  schon. 
In  Streit  imd  Wort,  in  That  und  Lehre 
Stets  siegreich  Ludwig  Philippson."1 

With  Maccabean  courage  Philippson  fought  the  battles  of  Israel 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  these  were  so  numerous  that  the 
degel  mahaneh  yelmdah  was  always  unfurled  and  his  weapon, 
mightier  than  the  sword,  was  never  sheathed. 

The  guarantee  of  civil  rights  to  the  Jews  in  Prussia  by  article 
12  of  the  edict  of  March  11,  1812,  soon  proved  its  weakness,  and 
the  reaction  that  followed  the  wars  of  liberation  was  not  slow  in 
discovering  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  emancipation  of  1812  was 
limited  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  Jew  and  took  no  cognizance  of  the 
status  of  the  Jewish  church,  promising  to  regulate  that  at  some 
future  time.  Then  again  in  the  reconstruction  of  Prussia  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  there  were  restored  to  it  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  from  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  new  ones  added. 
Consequently  it  was  very  easy  for  the  reactionary  party  to  deprive 
the  Jew  of  his  rights  without  literally  violating  the  pledges  of 
1812.  The  situation  became  particularly  alarming  after  Frederick 
"William  IV  ascended  the  Prussian  throne.  Being  altogether  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  reactionaries  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  their 
machinations  to  degrade  the  Jew.  To  compass  this  end  the  theory 
of  the  Christian  State  was  established  as  a  national  principle.  On 
the  basis  of  this  assumption  the  Jew  could  be  easily  stripped  of  what- 
ever civil  rights  he  enjoyed.  As  the  entering  wedge  a  bill  was 
proposed  by  the  king  in  1842  to  exempt  the  Jews  from  military 
duty.  Philippson  at  once  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
in  the  name  of  84  congregations  besides  his  own,  he  petitioned  the 
king,  impassionately  pleading  against  this  unjust  discrimination. 
The  impression  this  produced  was  so  profound  thai  the  king  wrote 


Malulmch    fuer    Israeliten.    ISoH:    Ln<hvi<>;    Pliilippson,    p.    119-120. 
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to  the  congregation  of  Magdeburg  disclaiming  the  intention  of  ex- 
cluding the  Jews  from  the  army  but  merely  to  make  military  service 
optional  with  them.  This,  however,  did  not  allay  the  agitation  of 
the  German  Jews,  and  as  a  result  the  bill  was  never  submitted  to 
parliament.  From  this  time  on  Philippson  stood  continually  on  the 
watch-tower  and  nothing  escaped  his  vigilance. 

Wherever  the  honor  of  the  Jew  is  assailed  or  his  rights  threat- 
ened we  find  Ludwig  Philippson.  Dr.  K.  Hermann,  the  editor  of 
the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  writes  in  1842  that  owing  to  his  inferiority, 
the  Jew  could  not  be  granted  civil  rights  in  a  Christian  State  and 
forthwith  Philippson  defiantly  hurls  the  challenge  "Facts,  Facts, 
a-  Kingdom  for  Facts !"  John  G.  Hoffman,  the  director  of  the  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  publishes  ostensibly  a  statistical  review  of  the 
Jews,  but  in  reality  an  insidious  attack  upon  them  and  Philippson 
immediately  replies  in  a  scathing  article  "How  the  Statistician, 
Privy  Counselor,  Dr.  John  G.  Hoffman,  has  miscalculated."  Again, 
in  1856,  Herman  AVagener.  the  editor  of  the  Kreuzzeitung  and 
deputy  of  Xeu  Stettin,  makes  a  motion  in  the  house  of  deputies  to 
strike  out  of  article  12  in  the  laws  of  January  31,  1850,  the  clause 
declaring  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  independent  of  one's  re- 
ligious belief,  giving  as  his  reason  that  this  would  make  Prussia 
a  state  without  religion  and  not  a  Christian  state  as  it  actually  is. 
Once  more  Philippson  enters  the  lists.  He  calls  upon  "Wa^ener  to 
show  where  in  the  Xe\v  Testament  it  says  that  a  Christian  state 
must  rob  the  Jews  of  rio-hts  which  the  constitution  had  solemnly 
and  legally  granted  them.  The  Jewish  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
war  with  Austria  in  1866  are  hardly  bedded  to  rest,  when  Philipp- 
son already  petitions  the  ministry  and  parliament  in  the  name  of 
300  Jewish  congregations  that  the  readiness  with  which  the  -lews 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Fatherland  should  bear  witness  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Jew  and  plead  for  equal  rights. 

Philippson  had  been  aptly  named  "LVr  alte  Ceherall  und  Nir- 
gends/'  He  is  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Father  Thomas  is 
murdered  in  Damascus  in  1840,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
consul,  "Hatti-Menton,  the  charge  of  ritua)  murder  is  brought 
against  the  Jews,  resulting  in  the  imprisonment  and  torture. of 
ei<rht  of  the  most  representative  members  of  the  community.  The 
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German  newspapers  report  the  evenl  without  a  word  in  e\<»iierat  ion 
of  the  Jew.  Philippson,  filled  with  indignation,  rebukes  theii-  si- 
lence,  exposes  the  ridiculousness  of  the  aerusat  ion  and  denounces 
the  infamy  of  the  accuser. 

In  the  city  of  Bologna,  in  !*:><;.  Edgar  Mortara  a  Jewish  child, 
(i  years  old,  is  kidnapped  by  the  papal  guards,  his  former  nurse 
having  confessed  to  a  priest  that  she  had  hapti/ed  him  during  his 
critical  illness  several  years  before.  Forthwith  Philippson  secures 
signatures  of  86  German  rabbis  for  an  appeal  to  Pope  Pius  IX., 
wherein  he  is  implored  to  emulate  the  illustrious  Gregory  I.,  "by 
declaring  that  every  baptism  made  under  compulsion  and  in  secret 
is  invalid  and  its  practice  condemned,  and  thus  restore  peace 
to  the  troubled  Jews,  give  to  the  world  a  noble  example  of  justice 
and  love  and  promote  the  establishment  of  good  will  among  men/' 

Queen  Isabella  II  of  Spain  is  forced  to  grant  a  new  constitution 
and  the  Cortes  is  summoned  to  frame  one.  Philippson  memorial- 
izes it  to  make  this  occasion  glorious  by  making  religious  liberty 
a  cardinal  principle  of  the  new  constitution  and  by  revoking  the 
edict  of  1  1!>^  whereby  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Spain. 
Though  the  edict  is  still  unrevoked,  Philippson's  deed  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  Crimean  war  is  still  in  progress.  Its  issue  is  uncertain. 
Yet  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that,  regardless  of  the  outcome,  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the  Sultan  will  be  granted 
full  citizenship.  There  is  no  such  certainty  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Jews.  Promptly  Philippson  appeals  on  their  behalf,  first  to  the 
Iiothschilds,  of  Paris  and  London,  then  to  Lord  John  Kussell  and 
finally  to  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  While  peace  negotiations  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  powers  convened  in 
Paris,  the  Sultan  decides  to  grant  equal  rights  to  all  his  subjects 
regardless  of  religion,  language  or  race.  To  what  extern  the  timely 
inteieession  of  Philippson  influenced  this  action  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. 

In  1841  he  is  corresponding  with  Ouwarow,  the  Russian 
minister  of  education  relative  to  the  uplifting  of  the  Kus- 
sian  Jews  by  establishing  schools  for  them.  Alexander  II  ascends 
the  throne  in  185(5  with  the  declaration  "Justice  to  all  !"  and  Phil- 
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ippson  addresses  him  through  the  columns  of  the  "independence 
Beige/'  beseeching  him  not  to  forget  the  Jews.  The  Czar  does  re- 
member them  for  a  time.  The  evil  days,  however,  are  not  long  in 
coming:  and  it  is  again  Philippson  who  makes  a  fervent  appeal 
to  the  German  congregations  represented  in  the  convention  in 
Leipzig  in  1869  to  take  steps  toward  the  gradual  and  organized 
emigration  of  the  suffering  Jews  from  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Russian  Empire  and  their  settlement  either  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  or  other  lands.  He  asks  that  a  commission  for  that  purpose 
be  at  once  appointed  from  among  those  present.  His  plan  meets 
with  universal  approval;  and  a  commission  of  15  is  chosen,  with 
Philippson  as  chairman. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  wretchedness  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land, 
he  appeals  in  1842  for  funds  to  erect  and  maintain  a  Jewish  hos- 
pital in  Jerusalem.  And  in  1854  he  visits  the  cities  of  Paris, 
Strassburg  and  Hamburg  to  enlist  support  for  his  project  of  bring- 
ing young  men  from  the  Orient  and  educating  them  in  Europe  so 
that  they  might  return  and  carry  the  torch  of  western  civilization 
to  their  benighted  brethren.  To  Philippson  therefore  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  path  pointer  for  the  Alliance  Israel- 
ite Universelle.  Wherever  there  is  a  question  of  Israel's  weal  or 
\v ••••!'.  stands  ustets  siegreich  Ludwig  Philippson." 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  that  he  seeks  a  rational  basis  for  his 
most  unreasonable  actions.  There  never  was  a  Jew-hater  who  did 
not  give  a  reason  for  his  hostility.  The  most  absurd  charges  have 
been  trumped  up  to  give  a  show  of  reason  for  the  persecution  of 
the  Jew.  The  one  that  has  been  most  frequent,  because  always 
available,  is  that  the  Jews  crucified  Jesus.  When  no  other  weapons 
forged  against  him  prevailed,  when  his  life  was  absolutely  beyond 
reproach,  here  was  the  one  count  on  which  the  Jew  could  always 
be  indicted  and  invariably  condemned.  What  more  natural  than 
that  Philippson  should  have  turned  to  this  subject?  As  a  result 
we  have  a  most  brilliant  essay  "Haben  wirklich  die  Juden  Jrsum 
gekreuzigt?"  Therein  Philippson  gives  us  a  summary  of  the  ar- 
guments of  Salvador  and  Saalsclmetz.  as  well  as  his  own,  in  defense 
of  the  Jew.  Taking  up  the  argument  where  Saalsclmetz  in  his 
"'Mosaisehe  Reeht"  introduces  the  political  motive  into  the  trial  of 
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Jesus,  Pliilippson  proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  tin-  I,'"- 
mans  alone  were  responsible  for  his  death,  for  none  oilier  than 
politieal  reasons.  The  Jews,  never  reconciled  to  be  subject  to  I'mnr. 
and  especially  exasperated  by  the  cruel  treatment  at  the  hand  of 
the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  were  ready  to  strike  for  independ- 
ence at  any  moment.  The  only  thing  needed  was  a  leader.  This 
spirit  of  revolt  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  warchful  eye  of 
Pilate.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  appeared  as  the  Messiah,  with  a 
considerable  following  addressing  him  as  king,  Pilate  became 
greatly  alarmed  and  at  once  took  steps  to  suppress  what  to  him 
appeared  as  an  uprising.  The  leader  was  apprehended  and  con- 
victed on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  he  having  admitted  to  be  the 
king  of  the  .lews.  Then  to  make  sport  of  Jesus  as  well  as  his  fol- 
lowers Pilate  orders  the  soldiers  to  dress  Jesus  in  a  scarlet  robe, 
place  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head  and  a  reed  into  his  hands 
and  after  his  crucifixion  they  write  over  his  head  the  "accusation. 
This  is  Jesus  the  king  of  the  Jews."  This  ignominious  end  of  the 
man  through  whom  the  Jews  had  hoped  to  gain  their  independence 
was  to  serve  as  a  warning  for  the  future.  It  was  not  to  satisfy,  but 
to  crush  the  independence  of  the  Jews  that  Pilate  orders  the  cru- 
cifixion of  their  leader.  These  are  the  facts  deliberately  distorted 
by  the  gospel  writers  to  please  the  Eomans  whom  they  hoped  to 
convert  and  to  condemn  the  Jews  who  had  already  declined  to 
accept  the  new  faith.  This  is  the  substance  of  Philippson's  answer 
to  the  question,  "Have  the  Jews  really  crucified  Jesus?"1 

Appearing  originally  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  des  Juden- 
thums,  in  1865,  this  essay  was  soon  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
and  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  modern  language. 
Xo  one  having  read  it  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  its  exceptional 
popularity.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  true  story  of  the  cru- 
cifixion has  ever  been  told  in  a  style  more  lucid,  with  logic  more 
convincing  and  dignity  so  becoming.  This  can  be  said  of  all  of 
"Philippson's  apologetical  as  well  as  polemical  writings. 

'LiKhvi-r  Philippson:  llalx-n  wirklich  die  Jiulen  .k'siim  ««IM  •kivu/.ijrt ': 
Passim. 
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THE  OUTER  EMANCIPATION  OF  JUDAISM. 

In  an  able  article  on  the  civil  emancipation  of  the  Jew  in  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Ismar  Freund  says  "Der  \Yeg  zur  volligen  Emancipa- 
tion des  Juden  fuehrt  ueber  die  Emanzipation  des  Judenthums  ": 
Xo  one  realized  this  fact  more  fully  than  Luclwig  Philippson.  As 
long  as  Judaism  was  in  bondage  the  Jew  could  not  be  free.  Hence 
he  neglected  no  opportunity  to  seek  the  removal  of  the  discrimi- 
nations against  Judaism.  In  1842  he  petitioned  to  abolish  the  oath 
more  Judaico.  This  oath,  when  insisted  on  by  the  state  was  a  re- 
flection on  the  Jewish  religion  as  it  was  an  insult  to  the  Jew.  It 
was  tantamount  to  saying  that  Judaism  is  indifferent  to  the  viola- 
tion of  an  oath  by  a  Jew,  unless  taken  more  Judaico.  Again,  in 
1859,  he  memorialized  the  ministry  to  grant  the  Jewish  prisoners 
the  right  to  observe  their  religious  holidays  and  allow  them  to  have 
a  service  conducted  by  a  Jewish  minister  and  to  exempt  the  .Jew- 
ish clergy  from  taxation  like  the  clergy  of  other  denominations. 
Many  more  instances  could  be  cited  of  PMlippson's  efforts  to  have 
Judaism  placed  on  a  level  with  the  religions  that  enjoyed  state 
recognition. 

Philippson,  however,  saw  that  even  the  political  emancipation  of 
Judaism  was  not  an  absolute  guarantee  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jew.  The  emancipation  of  the  Jew  will  not  be  permanently  se- 
cured until  Judaism  will  have  become  the  religion  of  humanity. 
For  the  Jew  will  come  to  his  own,  only  when  man  will  have  come 
to  his  own  and  that  will  he  only  "when  mankind  will  regard  itself 
as  one  family,  when  there  will  be  only  one  law  for  all,  one  right  for 
all,  one  prosperity  for  all,  one  reign  of  peace  for  all  and  one  broth- 
erly love  for  all."4  And  that  will  come  to  pass  only  when  humanity 
will  have  become  emancipated  by  Judaism.  In  his  sermon  "The 
Victory  of  Israel,"  delivered  in  1844,  Philippson  said  :  "By  the 
Victory  of  Israel  I  do  not  mean  that  civic  freedom  which  the  na- 
tions grant  us  and 'would  gladly  take  away,  bestow  to-day  and  to- 
morrow withdraw.  That  is  not  the  victory  of  Israel.  The  victory 
of  Israel  is  the  conquest  and  mastery  which  the  ideas  and  teachings 
of  Judaism  have  gained,  are  gaining  and  will  continue  to  gain 

Mahrbuch  fuer  Jued.  Gesch,  und  Literatur,   1911,  p.   138. 
4Ludwig  Philippson:      Siloah,   1845,  Die  Zukunft,  pp.  264-272. 
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over  I  he  whole  world,  over  all  men  and  over  all  nations."1     The 

enthronement  of  Judaism  will  alone  insure  the  enf'ranchi<emrnt  nf 
the  Jew. 

THE  I\M:I;  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  JKW. 

(A)   Emancipation  of  the  Rabbi. 

In  an  article  "What  must  be  Kmancipated"  in  the  A.  X.  d.  J., 
id'  1S-I4.  Philippson  makes  it  clear  that  before  anything  else  the 
rabbi  must  be  emancipated.  In  the  old  Talmndic  days  the  rabbi's 
functions  were  clearly  defined  and  his  education  well  adapted  t<>  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  him.  But  with  the  emergence  of  the  Jew 
from  the  narrow  life  of  the  Shulehan  Aruk.  the  principal  duties 
of  the  rabbi  disappeared.  What  was  he  to  do  to  justify  his  posi- 
tion ?  True.  Xunz  had  shown  in  bis  masterly  work  "Die  Gottes- 
dienstlichen  Yortriige  der  Juden"  that  preaching  in  the  ver- 
nacular was  highly  commendable,,  it  being  not  an  innovation,  but  a 
re-introduction  of  a  vital  part  of  the  service  in  the  old  synagogue; 
yet  the  fact  that  the  regular  weekly  sermon  was  the  exception,  not 
the  rule,  and  then  only  the  task  of  the  "Prediger"  proves  that 
preaching  was  not  regarded  as  an  essentially  rabbinical  function. 
And  as  for  religious  instruction  in  the  modern  sense,  that  was  al- 
together beneath  the  dignity  of  most  of  the  rabbis  of  that  time. 
Philippson  removed  all  ambiguity  as  to  the  importance  of  both  the 
sermon  and  school.  He  speaks  of  the  former  as  the  "Kernpunkt" 
of  the  service.  "Preaching,"  he  says,  "is  an  essential,  regular  part 
of  the  divine  service."  "What  the  religious  school  is  for  the  child. 
the  sermon  is  for  the  adult."2  This  comparison,  coming  from  Philipp- 
son, emphasized  as  nothing  else  could  the  importance  of  the  sermon  : 
for  no  rabbi  thought  more  of  the  religious  school  or  ITas  done  more 
for  it  than  Philippson.  In  a  letter  of  advice  regarding  the  duti"s  of 
the  rabbi,  he  says  "The  first  and  foremost  concern  of  the  rabbi  is 
the  religious  instruction.  Down  from  the  proud  but  hollow  pe- 
destal whence  he  looks  disdainfully  upon  the  instruction  of  the 
youth,  the  rabbi  who  does  not  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  organize 
it,  who  does  not  give  it  his  closest  attention,  and  does  not  regard  it 


Philippsoii  :      Die  Rhetorik  \ni<l  die  -hied.   Hoiniletik,  passim. 
2A.  Z.  d.  J.  1850,  p.   182. 
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strictly  as.  his  own  domain, — that  rabbi  is  not  worthy  of  bein«r  oiu», 
and  his  high-sounding  words  from  the  pulpit  will  be  spoken  to  the 
winds."3 

Xext  to  knowing  what  to  do,  the  problem  was  how  to  do  it.  Very 
few  rabbis  preached  real  Jewish  sermons,  because  very  few  knew 
what  such  a  sermon  was.  With  some  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
old  darasha  in  a  new  garb;  with  others  a  colorless  moralizing, 
often  a  slavish  imitation  of  the  discourses  of  the  rationalistic 
Christian  preachers  of  that  time.  Philippson  insisted  that  the 
Jewish  sermon  was  neither  one  nor  the  other,  nor  the  combination 
of  both.  "Jewish  preaching,"  he  declares,  "has  a  two-fold  mis- 
sion, one  to  the  world  at  large,  and  another  to  the  Jew  as  such. 
In  relation  to  the  former.,  the  sermon  must  be  the  means  of  em- 
phasizing the  universalism  of  the  Mosaic  or  Jewish  faith.  It  nni-4 
show  how  all  true  knowledge  of  God  originated  with  the  Mosaic 
revelation,  how  all  the  conceptions  of  revelation,  faith.  God-like  liv- 
ing, and  the  direct  intervention  of  Providence  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals and  mankind  proceeded  from  the  Mosaic  religion  and 
its  development,  and  how  the  people  of  Israel  is  destined  to  be  the 
bearer  and  the  historic  witness  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  Secondly 
it  must  make  plain  the  reasonableness  of  the  Mosaic  faith,  its  ca- 
pacity to  become  a  religion  thoroughly  philosophical  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  highest  culture — the  religion  of  humanity,  and  that 
the  synagogue  is  destined  to  carry  this  religion  toward  the  highest 
development  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Jew  the  ser- 
mon must  be  the  means  of  explaining  the  Mosaic  religion  in  its 
theological  as  wrell  as  moral  bearing  to  him  and  to  show  how  the 
essential  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  faith  expressed  itself  in  the  cer- 
emonial laws  so  that  through  them  the  Israelite  may  be  preserved 
for  all  time  in  religious  and  holy  living."  From  this  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  Jewish  sermon  is  something  entirely  dis- 
tinct in  content  and  ought  to  have  its  own  appropriate  form.  The 
material  for  such  a  sermon  was  accessible  to  all,  it  being  the  Bible, 
Agada  and  Jewish  history.  But  only  very  few  of  the  rabbis  knew 
how  to  use  it.  Philippson  greatly  deplored  the  lack  of  a  text-book 
on  Jewish  homiletics  and  frequently  expressed  the  hope  that  there 


:'Lu<l\\io   Philippson:      Die  Rhetorik  und  Jued  Homiletik.  p.  .">!    ff. 
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niijjht  soon  he  established  in  Germany  a  school  where  that  branch 
of  knowledge  might  receive  the  attention  it  deser\.^. 

Din-in'--  all  this  time  Philippson  did  everything  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  rabbi.  Already,  in  1834,  he  edited  the  "Israelitischcs 
Predict  und  Schul  Magazin"  the  first  magazine  devoted  to  tin- 
Jewish  sermon  and  religious  school.  By  means  of  this,  model  ser- 
mons by  Philippson,  a  master  of  the  art  as  well  as  the  science  of 
•Jewish  preaching,  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  less  gifted 
rabbi.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  magazine  was  suspended, 
the  A.  'A.  d.  J.  became  the  medium  of  instruction  for  many  a 
preacher  and  teacher.  Some  years  later  a  collection  of  his  sermons 
was  published  in  three  volumes  under  the  title  "Siloah."  Besides 
these,  many  other  sermons  of  Philippson  have  been  preserved  in 
print,  some  of  the  best  specimens  being  found  in  Kayserling's  Bib- 
liothek  Juedischer  Kanzelredner.  The  principles  of  Jewish  hom- 
iletics  he  set  forth  in  different  articles  published  at  various  times. 
These  were  collected  and  published  by  Dr.  M.  Kayserling  in  1890 
under  the  title  "Die  Rhettfrik  und  Juedische  Homiletik."  This 
booklet  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Jewish  preacher.  It  contains 
much  that  every  rabbi  should  know  and  also  some  things  that  the 
congregation  would  like  him  to  know,  namely,  that  the  sermon 
should  be  short,  sinnig  and  not  tiefsinnig  and,  above  all,  thor- 
oughly prepared. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  religious  instruction,  he  wrote  two 
catechisms,  one  for  younger  and  the  other  for  older  children.  Not 
that  there  was  a  particular  dearth  of  text-books.  Already  at  that 
time  there  was  a  plethora  of  Sunday-school  literature.1  But  the 
school  not  being  graded,  the  text-books  lacked  progressive  treat- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  gradual  mental  development  of  the 
child.  It  was  this  need  that  Philippson  wished  to  supply  by  means 
of  these  early  publications.  His  principal  work  for  the  school, 
however,  is  "Die  Israelitische  Religionslehre."  It  comprises  three 
parts,  which  appeared  successively  in  1861,  1862  and  1864.  The 
first  part  may  be  styled  "The  Evidence  for  the  Existence  of  God ;" 
the  second,  "The  Theology  of  Judaism;"  the  third,  "The  Ethics 
of  Judaism."  The  work  is  in  reality  a  digest  of  Philippson's  re- 
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ligious  views  as  set  forth  in  his  "Reden  wider  den  Unglauben,"  "Die 
Entwicklung  der  Religiosen  Idee  im  Judenthume,  Christen- 
thuiiie  und  Islam,"  "Die  Religion  der  Gesellshaft  and  hi>  ''Welt- 
bewegende  Fragen."  While  much  of  the  subject-matter  in  this 
book  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  and  was  undoubtedly 
intended  for  the  teacher,  the  essential  points,  given  as  they  are  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer  substantiated  by  or  derived  from 
accompanying  Bible  verses,  makes  the  book  equally  helpful  to  the 
less  mature  pupil. 

Beneficial  though  these  and  other  individual  efforts  might  have 
been  to  the  individual  rabbi,  they  could  hardly  have  raised  the 
standard  of  the  rabbinate  as  a  whole.  The  only  thing  that  could 
emancipate  the  rabbi  was  a  special  training  for  his  vocation.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1837,  Philippson  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  theological  faculty  and  seminary.  "Israel."  he 
says,  "faces  a  serious  crisis.  Israel  stands  at  a  turning  point  in 
regard  to  its  inner  as  well  as  outer  being.  Our  history  has  reached 
a  point  in  its  existence  whence  Providence  will  lead  it  to  its  high 
and  holy  destiny.  It  is  for  us  to  prove  that  four  thousand  years 
of  history  have  not  failed  to  leave  their  impression.  We  must  not 
allow  events  to  take  their  own  course.  It  is  our  duty  to  take  an 
active  part  and  by  our  own  work  give  direction  and  impetus  to 
the  future.  Everything  that  has  thus  far  been  done  was  by  indi- 
viduals and  for  individuals.  Everything  is  fragmentary.  Onr  re- 
ligion is  without  seats  of  learning;  our  congregations  without  re- 
ligious leaders ;  our  schools  without  teachers,  and  our  children  with- 
out instruction.  We  need  a  theological  faculty  for  the  preservation 
and  the  development  of  our  religion  and  for  the  education  of  our 
spiritual  guides,  and  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  our  teachers."" 
This  call  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  response.  The  foremost 
preachers  made  it  a  subject  of  their  Sabbath  sermons.  Many  con- 
gregations pledged  support,  and,  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  this 
grand  idea  was  to  be  speedily  realized.  But  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe.  The  seed  had  to  sink  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
gather  greater  strength  before  it  could  bear  such  goodly  fruit.  Al- 
most eighteen  years  after  this  appeal,  and  no  doubt  largely  as  a 


2A.  Z.  d.  J.  1837,  p.  389  ff. 
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result  o['  it,  the  Breslau  Seminary  was  founded.  Yet  not  until 
ls;o.  when  the  Ilodischiilc  I'uei-  die  Wissenschaft  dcs  .1  udent limns 
was  founded,  did  Philippson  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  liis  labors. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  theological  faculty 
was  a  "(ieigerscher  (iedanke,"  as  Jost  maintains,  or  whether  it  orig- 
inally suggested  itself  to  Philippson  already  in  !*:'>">  "i\-,\\v/.  un- 
abliarn^iu-  von  Geiger,"  as  Kayserling  insista,1  Philippson  first 
brought  this  great  need  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  in  a 
manner  that  compelled  serious  consideration.  It  was  therefore  em- 
inently fit  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  Hochshule  on  May  C>.  1>1V. 
Philippson  should  have  the  honor  of  delivering  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress. It  is  needless  to  say  that  Philippson  rose  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion. 

The  same  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rahhinate  im- 
pelled Philippson  to  issue  a  call  for  a  rabbinical  conference  in 
1S44,  the  thought  having  been  suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Max  Lil- 
lienthal,  of  Petersburg,  in  1843.2  The  German  rabbinate  was  with- 
out organization,  and  theje  being  no  union,  there  could  hardly  be 
much  strength.  And  was  there  ever  a  time  when  individualism  was 
a  greater  menace  to  the  cause  of  Israel  in  Germany?  "In  his  ap- 
peal to  the  rabbis  to  organize  Philippson  says,  "At  a  time  when 
Judaism  is  threatened  both  within  and  without,  individualism  is 
little  short  of  treason.  The  religious  life  of  Israel  is  daily  growing 
weaker  and  the  layman  asks  us,  "what  are  you  doing?"  My 
brethren,  the  interests  of  Israel,  the  interests  of  revealed  religion 
entrusted  to  us,  the  interests  of  the  One  God  are  at  stake.  Woe 
to  the  slothful  servant  who  eats  the  bread  of  the  priest  and  neg- 
lects the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord/"  The  objects  of  the  conference, 
according  to  this  appeal,  were  to  be  (1)  the  promotion  of  a  better 
acquaintance  and  to  foster  close  relations  among  the  members ;  ( 2 ) 
to  stimulate  each  other  in  the  conduct  of  their  office;  (3)  to  under- 
take communal  works  and  institutions;  (4),  to  deliberate  together 
on  all  Jewish  affairs — obviously  all  practical  considerations.  That 
Geiger  was  in  full  accord  with  Philippson  as  to  the  aims  of  the 


1M.   Kayserling:      Ludwig  Philippson,   p.   64. 
2A.  Z.  d.  J.  1844,  p.  117. 
SA.   Z.   D.   J.   p.   26-27. 
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conference  can  be  seen  from  his  letter  expressing  his  regret  at  his 
inability  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  conference.  In  this 
he  explicitly  states:  "Die  Versammltmg  sei  eine  praktische.  kerne 
theoretische."4  When,  therefore,  the  critical  spirit  asserted  itself  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  Brunswick  conference,  it  was  very  natural 
that  Philippson  should  be  disappointed.  The  main  purpose  of  call- 
ing the  conference  was  to  bring  about  union  in  the  ranks  of  the 
(lerman  rabbinate,  while  to  dwell  on  vital  differences,  from  the 
very  start,  was  to  destroy  it  as  a  unifying  agency.  Xeveithclcs>. 
and  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  Philippson,  he  continued  to  work 
with  the  same  zeal  for  all  the  future  conferences.  To  him  belongs 
the  honor  cf  being  the  foster  parent  of  the  modern  rabbinical  con- 
ference idea. 

(7?)  Emancipation  of  the  Laity. 

Concurrent  with  his  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  the  rabbi 
were  his  projects  for  the  emancipation  of  the  laity.  In  1844  he 
said  "The  emancipation  cannot  and  may  not  be  -limited  to  the 
political  status  of  the  Jew  and  the  lifting  of  the  masses  out  of  their 
degraded  social  condition.  Another  emancipation  is  needed  for 
the  upper  class  in  Jewry.  In  a  word,  they  must  be  brought  back 
to  Judaism."5  The  appalling  indifference  to,  if  not  downright  con- 
tempt for,  Judaism  on  the  part  of  the  educated  Jew  meant  a  loss 
of  much  valuable  timber  so  sadly  needed  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
house  of  Israel  that  had  fallen.  Besides,  Israel's  enemies  saw  in  this 
defection  an  admission  of  the  inferiority  of  Judaism.  Of  course, 
this  conclusion  was  false,  t  was  not  Judaism,  but  positive  religion 
that  was  rejected  by  the  worshippers  of  reason.  For  this 
class  of  Jews  Philippson  wrote  his  "Reden  wider  dcu  I'n- 
glauben."  Therein  he  pointed  out  that,  far  from  being  unworthy 
of  serious  thought,  religion  is  the  highest  reason,  that  nature  with 
its  inexorable  laws,  society  with  its  law  of  mutuality  and  love  and 
history  with  its  law  of  continuity  can  be  understood  only  when 

4A.  Z.  d.  J.  1844,  p.  337-339. 
5A.  Z.  d.  J.   1844,  p.  86  ff. 
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read  in  terms  of  God  as  conceived  by  the  religion  of  Moses.1  "Con- 
viction," he  says,  "must  return  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew  and  a  fWI- 
ing  of  pride  must  be  awakened  within  him  that  into  his  hands  is 
entrusted  the  mission  of  Israel.  Assuredly  the  belief  in  Cod  as 
tautrht  by  Israel  cannot  be  shaken  by  soph  1st rv.  nor  will  sophistry 
save  or  defend  it.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  universal  heart  and 
mind.  Yet  it  must  be  acquired  and  continually  extended  by  the 
individual.  And  how?  Through  reading  and  searching  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  Jewish  history,  the  appreciation  of  the 
divine  creation  to  which  the  Bible  so  often  refers  and  the  contem- 
plation of  the  noble  men  of  our  own  and  other  nations/7*  In  com- 
mon with  all  the  great  reformers,  Philippson  realized  that  the  sal- 
vation of  Judaism  lies  in  the  "Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums." 
with  this  difference  that,  whereas  to  them  "Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thums" meant  Jewish  Science,  to  him  it  stood  for  a  popular  knowl- 
edge of  Israel's  scriptures  and  history. 

l"n less  the  Jew  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  he  could  not  he 
convinced  of  the  sublime  truth  of  Judaism  and  unless  he  read  the 
history  of  the  Jew  he  could  not  feel  proud  of  being  one.  To  stim- 
ulate him  in  the  study  of  both  they  had  to  be  presented  to  him  in 
a  language  he  could  understand  and  a  style  he  would  admire. 
Hence  we  have  Philippson  the  translator  of  the  Bible  and  the 
writer  of  Jewish  historical  novels. 

At  the  time  Philippson  undertook  to  translate  the  Bible  there 
were  already  many  other  good  German  translations,  some  popular 
and  some  scientific.  The  superiority  of  Philippson's  Bible  con- 
sisted in  its  being  the  first  to  give  a  complete  running  German 
commentary  of  the  entire  scripture  from  a  Jewish  standpoint.  It 
was  also  first  to  be  supplied  with  the  finest  English  engravings, 
and  the  first  in  which  text,  translations,  illustration  and  com- 
mentary were  combined.  This  was  a  tremendous  undertaking  and 
it  required  eighteen  years  to  complete  it.  The  order  in  which  the 
books  appeared  is  as  follows :  The  Former  Prophets,  in  1841,  The 
Five  Books  of  Moses,  1844,  Later  Prophets.  1848,  and  the  Sacred 
Writings  in  1854.  When  the  whole  work  was  finished  it  was  issued 


'Ludwig   Philippson:      Reden    wider    den    Unglauben,    passim. 
2Ibid:     p.    128. 
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in  three  large  volumes.  Already,  in  1858,  there  appeared  a  new 
edition  of  the  whole  work  and,  besides  the  publication  of  several 
parts  with  or  without  the  text,  a  third  complete  edition  was  is- 
sued in  186-2. 

What  chiefly  interests  the  Bible  student  in  Philippson's  Biblical 
work  is  the  commentary.  In  this  the  author  has  made  judicious 
use  of  the  Talmud,  Midrash  and  the  other  Jewish  as  well  as  non- 
Jewish  commentators  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  his  own  day. 
He  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  discoveries  in  the  field  of  arch- 
eology, and  never  fails  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  in- 
variably confirm  the  Biblical  narratives.  Much  light  is  shed  on 
many  a  Biblical  institution  by  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  nations  who  lived  about  ancient  Israel.  As  a 
higher  critic  Philippson  neither  could  nor  would  have  cared  to  es- 
tablish his  claim.  He  holds  to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  "The  five  books/7  he  says,  "are  one 
product  of  the  Mosaic  time."  This  is  proven  by  the  unity  of  form, 
content  and  spirit.  The  contention  of  the  higher  critics  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  wras  written  in  the  days  of  Josiah  he  regards 
as  entirely  unwarranted  and  simply  proves  "the  ill  will  and  shal- 
lowness  of  the  critics."3  According  to  him  the  Torah  as  it  left  the 
hand  of  Moses  ends  with  Deut.  31  :"23  ;  Chapters  32  and  33  as  far 
as  verse  5,  though  written  by  Moses,  were  embodied  in  the  Bible 
by  a  later  editor  who  was  also  the"  author  of  the  last  eight  verses  of 
the  book.4  Unlike  the  critics  who,  more  for  the  sake  of  cleverness, 
than  clearness,  twist  and  turn  the  Bible  text,  Philippson  had  too 
much  reverence  to  change  it.  He  lets  the  Bible  itself  explain  the 
Bible  language.  Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  this  commen- 
tary, it  is  certainly  very  illuminating. 

I'liilipp-nnV  Hi  hie  brought  him  marked  recognition,  .the  most 
noteworthy  being  a  costly  jewel  from  Czar  Alexander  II.  For  us 
its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  thereby  the  Torah  became  a 
family  Bible  for  the  German  Jew. 

To  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  it  was  necessary  that 
the  purchase  price  of  the  book  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 


ij:    IMiilippson:      Bible.   Introduction   to  Pentateuch,   Ed.    184.1. 
4Ludwig  Philippson:     Bible,  Deut.  p.  993. 
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Philippson  appealed  to  the  (Jennan  .lews  to  estal>li>h  a  Hihle  so- 
ch'ty.  This  had  become  especially  urgent,  because  tin-  missionaries, 
hoping  to  make  converts  by  distrihut  ing  their  Bibles,  sold  them 
al  a  nominal  cost.  Philippson's  project  called  t'orili  considerable 
opposition.  Nevertheless  the  society  was  or^ani/ed  in  November. 
ISCO.  under  the  leadership  of  Rabbi  AY.  Landau.  of  Dresden.  1V»I'. 
S.  J.  Kaempf,  of  Prague,  and  Ludwig  Philippson.  In  1862  the 
Pentateuch  was  finished  in  German  as  well  as  Hebrew  and  lin- 
en tiro  Bible  in  Hebrew,  while  a  year  later  the  translation  also  was 
completed.  By  1866  over  three  hundred  thousand  Bibles  had 
found  their  way  into  Jewish  homes. 

Between  the  Bible  times  and  the  modern  age  lay  centuries  of 
Jewish  history  which  were  little  known  and  less  appreciated.  Daz- 
zled by  the  modern  culture  into  which  he  had  suddenly  been  admit- 
ted, the  Jew  was  ashamed  of  his  past.  For  that  reason  it  was  es- 
sential that  he  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  his- 
tory. But  history  can  be  most  fascinatingly  told  in  a  historical 
novel.  Thus  Philippson  became  a  novelist.  One  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  this  motive  animated  him  in  his  belletristic  activity. 
Beginning  with  this  tragedy  "Joachim/'  in  which  he  describes  the 
fall  of  the  Temple  down  to  the  story  "Der  Freiheitskampfer,"  a 
picture  of  the  German  Jew  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
there  is  not  a  period  in  the  vicissitadinous  life  of  the  Jew  he  did 
not  portray  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  His  object  is  not  merely  to 
supply  historic  information,  but  rather  to  fire  the  imagination  of 
his  reader,  to  kindle  within  him  an  admiration  for  his  people  so 
that  he  might  deem  it  a  privilege  to  claim  kinship  with  them. 
Israel's  life  story  is  not  a  tragedy  but  a  grand  epic,  with  the  Jew 
as  the  hero.  Whether  it  is  Rabbah  in  his  wretched  hovel  in  Pum- 
bedita  or  Jacob  Tirado,  the  friend  and  confident  of  William  of 
Orange,  Ben  Joseph  proffering  aid  to  the  King  of  Poland,  or  I  )aniel 
Battersdorf  fighting  against  Napoleon  in  the  Batte  of  Leipzig — 
it  is  always  as  the  finest  type  of  manhood  that  the  Jew  is  pictured. 
As  in  the  Torah  the  modern  Jew  was  to  find  the  highest  wisdom, 
so  in  Jewish  history  he  was  to  meet  the  noblest  men  and  women. 
Bv  the  side  of  the  family  Bible  was  to  stand  the  family  tree. 
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Philippson's  novels,  stories  and  poems,  written  at  various  times, 
appeared  first  in  the  A.  Z.  d.  J.  and  were  subsequently  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  Saron,  growing  from  une  volume  in 
1<S4;>  to  six  in  1870.  From  a  literary  standpoint,  "Jacob  Tirado." 
is  the  best  of  his  historical  novels.  It  is  a  thrilling  story  of  the  re- 
volt of  Holland  against  Spain  with  Jacob  Tirado,  a  Marano, 
as  the  hero.  In  this  book  the  writer  has  given  us  a  vivid  description 
of  the  stormy  life  and  the  mental  struggles  of  the  Maranos. 
Among  his  dramatic  works,  "Esterka"  is  the  best  known  and 
most  meritorious.  It  is  a  five-act  play  picturing  the  tragic  life 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Besides  enjoying  great  popularity  in  Germany,  many  of  his  works, 
translated  into  Hebrew,  were  eagerly  read  by  the  Jews  in  Eussia. 

In  order  to  bring  Jewish  literature  out  of  the  closets  and  libra- 
ries Philippson  called  on  all  the  German- reading  Israelites  in  1854 
to  found  a  Jewish  publication  society.  This  was  but  a  renewed 
attempt  of  one  he  had  made  in  vain  in  1843.  This  time,  however, 
his  effort  was  successful.  Even  Geiger,  while  saying  "it  is  too  bad 
that  it  had  to  be  left  to  Philippson  to  call  such  a  society  into  exist- 
ence,1 did  not  hesitate  to  have  three  of  his  works  published  by  it. 
The  society  was  established  on  May  1st,  1855,  with  Jost,  Jellinek, 
and  Philippson  as  the  managing  board.  Within  two  years  after 
its  foundation  it  had  a  membership  of  four  thousand.  In  the 
eighteen  years  of  its  existence  it  issued  eighty  works  covering  Jew- 
ish science,  history,  poetry,  fiction  and  biography.  Thanks  to 
Philippson,  the  Jew  could  now  read  of  his  noble  past  and  receive 
inspiration  for  a  still  nobler  future. 

THE  CONGREGATION. 

With  a  rabbinate  and  laity  such  as  Philippson  sought  to  create, 
the  material  as  well  as  spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation  would 
have  been  amply  safeguarded.  The  former,  however,  was  still  a 
far  off  hope,  and  in  the  meantime  the  latter  was  languishing.  But 
for  the  law  that  "unless  a  Jew  renounced  his  faith  and  until  he  be- 
came a  member  of  another  church  he  had  to  contribute  to  the  con- 
o-ivgation  of  the  district  where  he  resided/'  many  a  one  would  have 

'A.  Geiger:      Nachgelassene  Schriften,  Vol.     5,  p.  79. 
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withdrawn  from  the  congregation.  When,  therefore.  in  ls;:5,  the 
German  parliament  considered  whether  the  Prussian  law  of  isi; 
should  substantially  he  adopted  as  the  law  For  the  cut  in-  monarchy1 
or  whether  Lasker's  resolution,  making  it  possible  for  a  .lew  to 
resign  from  his  congregation  "aus  confessionellen  Bedenken." 
without  at  the  same  time  renouncing  his  Judaism,  should  take  its 
place,2  the  material  interests  of  the  congregation  were  trembling  in 
the  balance.  Lasker,  the  spokesman  of  the  orthodox  party,  insisted 
that  when  the  Christian  resigns  from  his  parish  he  leaves  only 
his  church,  but  does  not  cease  to  be  a  Christian.  Why,  then,  should 
a  Jew  in  resigning  from  his  religious  society  be  compelled  to  re- 
nounce Judaism?  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  in  his  petition  to  parlia- 
ment declared  ''before  God,  the  God  of  Truth,  that  the  dilTcrenccs 
between  the  various  denominations  in  Christianity  were  not  more 
thorough-going  than  those  between  the  orthodox  and  the  reformed 
Jews."  Philippson,  championing  the  cause  of  the  congregation, 
pleaded  for  the  rejection  of  Lasker's  resolution.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  he  addressed  a  petition  to  Dr.  Falk,  the  minister  of  ed- 
ucation, wherein  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  incalculable  harm  that 
would  result  to  the  congregation  if  a  member  could  resign  by  sim- 
ply declaring  before  a  magistrate  that  he  does  so  from  religious 
scruples.  "If,"  he  says,  "there  are  any  members  who  desire  a 
form  of  service  different  from  the  congregation's,  the  latter  would 
not  only  permit  it,  but  even  contribute  toward  its  maintenance  out 
of  its  treasury  the  amount  of  their  membership  fee."3  He  also  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  Lasker,  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  his  rea- 
soning and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  justice  of  his  own 
claims.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many  petitions  from  congrega- 
tions, both  large  and  small,  against  Lasker's  resolution,  it  was  in- 
corporated in  the  proposed  law.  Philippson's  timely  intervention. 
however,  was  not  without  effect.  When,  in  187G,  the  law  was  finally 
passed  the  provisions  relating  to  the  financial  side  of  this  matter 
were  such  that  the  congregation  did  not  seriously  suffer. 


'A.  Z.  d.  J.  1873,  p.  53-54. 
2A.  Z.  d.  J.   1873,  p.  219-222. 
3A.  Z.  d.  J.  1873,  p.  531-533. 
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Just  as  the  rabbinate,  so  the  congregations  in  Germany  lacked 
union.  The  only  time  they  united  was  when  some  great  danger 
threatened.  That  passed,  the  centrifugal  forces  again  asserted 
themselves.  This  condition  Philippson  endeavored  to  remedy.  In 
August,  1847,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  congregations  of  Prussia. 
notably  those  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  advising  them  to  form  a 
provincial  union  of  congregations.  Failing  in  this,  he  again  called 
on  the  Prussian  congregations  in  1848  to  organize  a  union  of  Prus- 
sian Jewish  congregations.  "Congregations  of  Jeshurun,"  he 
pleads,  "you  have  often  honored  me  with  your  confidence  and  co- 
operation. Then  it  concerned  your  outer  welfare.  This  time  it 
concerns  the  inner  growth,  the  salvation,  the  preservation  and  the, 
blossoming  anew  of  our  faith."4  Despite  this  fervent  appeal  his 
advice  was  not  heeded.  He  continued  to  hold  the  union  idea 
before  German  Jewry  until  1869,  when  the  Union  of  German  Jew- 
ish Congregations  was  organized.  With  the  eye  of  a  statesman 
Philippson  saw  that  no  idea  can  long  survive  or  spread  unless  it 
is  embodied  in  an  institution.  The  congregation  is  the  institution 
par  excellence  of  Judaism.  In  the  United  Congregation  of  Israel 
the  religious  idea  wras  to  be  preserved  and  developed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Jew  and  all  mankind.  For  "of  all  religions  Judaism  is 
the  religion  of  the  future.  It  is  the  Messiah."" 

JUDAISM   THE  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION. 

The  declaration  that  Judaism,  the  pariah  of  religions,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  save  humanity  must  have  been  more  amusing  than 
exasperating  to  the  German  non-Jew.  On  the  one  hand  there 
were  the  materialists  and  atheists  ably  represented  by  David  Frie.l- 
ricli  Strauss.  They  regarded  all  religion  as  antiquated.  On  tin- 
other  hand,  there  was  the  church  which  claimed  that  it  alone  could 
save  the  world.  Against  both  Philippson  defended  his  thesis  with 
masterly  skill.  The  worshippers  of  reason  claimed  that  religion 
was  the  child  of  fear,  hunger  and  thirst,  the  feeling  of  dependence, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  child  age  of  humanity.  It  had 
to  give  way  as  soon  as  reason  asserted  its  sovereignty.  In  contra- 

4A.  Z.  d.  J.  1848,  p.  742-743. 

5Ludwig  Philippson:     Siloah  1845,  Die  Zukunft. 
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diction  to  this  theory  Philippson  says  "We  see  that  every  religion 
and  mythology  begins  with  the  question:  how  and  by  what  means 
did  the  things  we  see  in  the  world  come  into  existence?  The  or- 
igin of  religion  is  not  fear,  terror  and  dependence,  but  the  inner 
law  of  the  human  mind  to  search  for  the  causes  of  all  things 
about  it,  to  understand  and  picture  them  to  itself.  We  see  this 
process  repeating  itself  in  every  human  being  with  tin-  first  awak- 
ening of  consciousness.  How  then  can  it  be  denied  that  this  nai 
ural  longing  for  knowledge  is  just  as  truly  the  source  of  religion  ns 
the  feeling  of  dependence?  Nor  is  it  less  known  to  every  <»ne  that 
the  entire  nature  of  man  is  based  on  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. That  this  development  must  be  very  great  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  no  creature  is  so  weak  and  helpless  as  a  new 
horn  child.  Now  underlying  the  need  of  development  is  necessarily 
the  yearning  after  the  ever  higher  which  impels  man,  at  first  un- 
consciously, and  later  with  full  consciousness  from  step  to  step.  He 
must  develop  his  strength.  By  his  whole  nature,  therefore,  he  is 
directed  onward  and  upward.  Thus  he  is  lifted  above  himself  and 
feels  himself  in  association  with  a  higher  being  with  which  he  per- 
ceives himself  to  be  like.  This  natural,  not  artificial,  longing,  after 
the  higher,  this  consciousness  of  a  higher  nature  within  himself  is 
just  as  deep  a  root  of  religion.  By  no  means,  therefore,  should  the 
origin  of  religion  be  sought  in  man's  feeling  of  dependence  alone. 
The  latter  unites  with  the  impulse  to  know,  the  yearning,  percep- 
tion and  knowledge  of  something  higher  to  make  the  concept  ion 
of  God  necessary  and  to  render  it  inseparable  from  man's  entire 
intellectual  being.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fear  and  terror  are  not  the 
first  nor  the  predominant  human  emotions;  recklessness,  self-assur- 
ance  and  courage  both  precede  and  predominate."  "The  belief  in 
God  belongs  to  universal  humanity.  The  individual  may  discard, 
detract  from  or  deny  it  altogether,  but  he  need  not  imagine  that  he 
has  robbed  mankind  of  it  or  that  his  individual  conclusions  have 
established  its  worthlessness."1 


'Ludwig   Philippson:      Gegen    David    Freiderich    Strauss'    Der   Alte   und 
der  neue  Glaube,  p.  14  ff. 
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Religion  is  here,  justified  by  Philippson  on  the  ground  of  psy- 
chology. Inasmuch  as  phy  chit-ally  man  is  not  merely  intellectual 
or  emotional  or  imaginative,  but  all  these  combined,  the  religion 
which  takes  full  account  of  these  three  elements  is  the  religion  that 
cannot  be  undermined  or  overthrown  by  rationalism.  Sue!)  a 
religion  is  Judaism.  David  Friedrich  Strauss  may  have  demol- 
ished Christianity,  but  he  has  not  weakened  Judaism  in  the  least.2 

Philippson  also  proves  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  applied  relig- 
ion, Judaism  is  the  only  saving  faith.  In  the  three  works  "Die 
Entwicklung  der  religioesen  Idee  in  Judenthume,  Christentlmme 
und  Islam,"  "Die  Religion  der  Gesellschaft"  and  the  "Weltbewe- 
gende  Fragen  in  Politik  und  Religion"  Philippson  develops  phil- 
osophically the  proposition  that  Judaism  is  the  only  religion  of 
society.  In  his  Weltbewegende  Fragen  he  says,  "The  statement 
that  religion  and  society  must  be  kept  apart  is  false.  On  the  con- 
trary, religion  and  society  must  interpenetrate  and  assimilate  each 
other  organically.  This  is  the  ideal.  We  can  not  make  pure 
metaphysics  of  morals  and  view  man  from  the  far  off  distance  and 
perpetually  declare  "This  should,"  "This  might,"  "Thou  shalt," 
"Thou  must."  Nor  can  we  make  life  a  purely  materialistic,  self- 
determining  drift,  which  rushes  down  the  stream  without  a  basic- 
principle  and  without  aim.  It  must  be  penetrated  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  divine  as  the  body  is  by  nerve  fluids.  Religion  and 
society  can  not  attain  to  any  goal  if  they  do  not  coalesce.  Christ- 
ianity said,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  Thereby  it  ban- 
ished the  soul  of  religion  from  society.  But  inasmuch  as  religion 
must  have  its  kingdom  in  this  world,  since  otherwise  how  could 
man  be  prepared  for  the  next,  Christianity  has  therefore  produce:! 
on  the  one  hand  ascetics  and  on  the  other  a  priestly  class  which 
put  the  Church  in  the  place  of  religion.  By  doing  this  Christianity 
again  fell  away  from  Judaism.  And  it  will  be  a  sad  awakening 
when  some  day  it  realizes  what  a  great  mistake  it  made  also  in 
this  departure  from  the  mother  religion.  "In  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tion, however,  there  is  an  organic  union  of  religion  and  society. 
There  we  find  a  perfect  interpretation  of  religion — the  divine,  an: I 

albi:l.   pp.   5-1). 
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society — tlie  liuinan  elements.    We  ha\e  here,  therefore,  the  ideal  «•!' 
limnan  society."3 

The  creed  of  religion  of  Society  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  KVligion 
(lei-  Gesellsehaf  t : 

1.  Society  is  not  merely  a  union  of  men  for  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  their  needs  by  means  of  exchange  of  their  material  or 
cultural   products,  but  an   institution  planted  by  (iod    himself   in 
man's  nature  and  established  and  guided  by  Providence  so  that   in 
it  man  may  live,  be  educated,  uplifted  and  led  to  perfection.     Not 
only  man  as  an  individual,,  but  society  itself  is.  the  work  of  (iod. 

2.  The  social  life  constitutes  the  essential,  divine  element  of 
the   human   being   by  the   side   of   which   individuality,   self,   t  la- 
egoism  of  the  individual  must  be  regarded  of  an  inferior  nature. 

3.  The  brotherly  equality  of  man,  a  religious  duty  as  relating 
to  individuals,  is  also  the  only  true  foundation  of  society,  and  must 
be  the  basis  of  all  social  relations. 

4.  Distinctions  in  society  are  to  be  determined  only  by   the 
inner  capacity  of  the  individual  as  endowed  by  God  and  developed 
by  himself. 

5.  Each  individual  must  have  equal  freedom  to  develop  and  to 
realize  his  social  personality."1 

"The  only  religion  that  could  evolve  these  principles  is  .Judaism. 
Because  Judaism  was  destined  to  be  the  religion  of  the  whole  real 
life  of  man,  it  embraces,  (1)  religious  knowledge.  (2)  The  moral 
life  of  the  individual.  (3)  Man's  life  in  society.  These  three 
essential  facts  were  expressed  in  eeitain  Mosaic  institu- 
tions to  suit  the  national  life  of  Israel.  When  divested  of  the 
distinctively  national  elements,  they  represent  the  following  uni- 
versal principles :  religious  knowledge ;  there  is  but  one  God,  incor- 
poreal and  to  be  worshipped  only  in  spirit  :  the  moral  life  of  individ- 
uals, "Holy  shalt  thou  be,"  and  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:"  tin- 
social  life  of  man;  one  law  and  one  right  for  all.  "Judaism  posiN 
as  the  basis  of  all  life  there  is  but  one  Cod  ami  there  shall  be 
but  one  man,  one  in  his  moral  individuality  as  the  result  of  his 


sLudwig    Philippsou:      Weltbwegende    Fragen,    Politik,    Staat    und    Re- 
ligion, pp.  84-85. 

'Ludwig  Philippson:     Die  Religion  der  Gesellschaft,  pp.   18-36. 
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holiness  and  brotherly  love,  one  in  his  social  relation  by  means  of 
perfect  equality." 

The  difference  between  the  social  ideal  of  Judaism  and  that  of 
the  pagan  religions  is  inherent  in  their  conceptions  of  God.  The 
pagan  religions  started  with  man  and  made  God  in  man's  image. 
Mosaism,  however,  begins  with  God  and  makes  man  in  God's  image. 
Seeing  in  man  and  the  world  a  variety  of  relations  and  conditions, 
such  as  life  and  death,  being  and  not  being,  and  seeking  to  ac- 
count for  these  phenomena,  the  pagans  conceived  as  many  divine 
authors  as  corresponded  to  these  appearances.  There  being  no 
unity  in  heaven,  there  could  be  no  unity  on  earth.  The  pagan 
idea  is,  therefore,  properly  designated  by  Philippson  as  the  human 
idea.  It  stands  for  the  selfish,  individualistic  and  egoistic  view  of 
life.  Xone  of  the  pagan  faiths  or  those  in  which  there  is  any  ele- 
ment of  paganism  could  therefore  become  the  religion  of  society.  In 
contrast  to  the  human  idea  stands  Mosaism  with  its  religious  idea, 
Mosaism  declares  at  the  outset  there  is  a  God  and  from  Him  it 
proceeds  to  man  and  the  world.  God  is.  This  is  not  a  deduction 
from  man  and  the  world  about  him.  It  is  the  result  of  revela- 
tion. Xo  plurality  could  possibly  enter  into  this  conception.  God 
is  absolute  unity.  Man  is  made  in  His  image  and  is  ever  striving 
to  become  more  and  more  like  unto  Him.  Hence  Judaism  regards 
man  in  all  his  various  relations  as  a  unit.  Society  to  be  perfect 
must  also  be  a  unit,  for  then  alone  can  there  be  perfect  equality 
and  freedom.  Judaism,  therefore,  is  the  only  religion  of  society. 

The  essence  of  the  religious  idea  which  Mosaism  gave  to  the 
world  and  which  has  since  then  been  conquering  mankind  in  spite 
of  continuous  opposition,  Philippson  states  thus:  "The  unitv  of 
(Jod,  the  unity  of  man,  the  unity  of  the  world;  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  world  through  the  mediation  of  the  laws  of  nature:  the  im- 
mediate relation  of  God  to  man  through  Providence,  Judgment  and 
Revelation."1 

This  religious  idea  is  to  be  borne  by  Israel  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  Judaism  must  continue  alongside  of  Christianity,  Is- 


2Ludwig  Philippson:      Weltbewegende  Fragen,  Politik,  p.  92. 
'Ludwig  Philippson:      Eiitwickehing  der  rel.  Idee   im   Jud.    Christ,   und 
Islam,  passim. 
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him.  or  any  other  religion  or  philosophy,  till  the  human  or  pagan 
idea  will  have  been  completely  overcome  by  the  religious  idea  and 
tin-  hitter  will  he  realized  in  the  litV  of  humanity.  As  tin- 
hearer  of  the  religious  idea,  Israel  has  passed  through  the  fol- 
lowing four  stages:  Mosaism,  Prophetism,  Talmudism,  and  the 
Judaism  of  modern  times.  In  Mosaism  the  religious  idea  and 
religious  life  were  in  perfect  accord.  Prophetism  separated  the 
religious  idea  from  the  life  because,  owinu  to  the  pairan  element  in 
Israel  itself,  the  latter  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Religious 
idea.  On  the  other  hand  Talmudism  accentuated  the  religious  life. 
The  dispersion  and  the  many  hardships  Israel  had  to  endure  had 
weakened  the  spirit,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  life  be  made 
such  as  to  preserve  the  religious  idea.  But  when  rabbinism  in  its 
zeal  to  save  the  idea  surrounded  it  with  so  many  ceremonial  laws 
that  thev  almost  smothered  it,  then  its  raison  d'etre  disappeared. 
With  the  first  rays  of  freedom's  dawn  that  penetrated  the  isolated 
life  of  Israel,  the  religious  idea  began  to  re-assert  itself.  This 
struggle  to  free  the  religious  idea  from  the  bondage  of  Talmudic 
legalism  and  ceremonialism  and  to  restore  it  to  its  original  purity 
is  the  task,  of  Judaism  in  modern  times.  This  latest  phase 
of  Judaism  is  as  legitimate  and  providential  as  Prophetism 
and  Talmudism.  It  is  a  progressive  step  in  the  march  of  the  re- 
ligious idea  on  its  world-conquering  mission." 

PHILIPPSOX  THE  REFomn:i;. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  Philippson's  place  in  Re- 
from  Judaism.  In  his  own  time  that  place  was  very  uncertain. 
The  orthodox  saw  in  him  a  reformer,  while  the  extreme  reformer 
saw  in  him  an  orthodox.  His  views  found  as  little  favor  with 
Geiger  as  with  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch.  His  moderation  was  as 
offensive  to  the  former  as  his  modernism  to  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  Philippson  denounced  the  hypocrisy  of  nee-orthodoxy 
and  deprecated  the  unreasonable  reasoning  of  the  radical. 

That  Philippson  was  a  reformer  is  imquestionable.  He  was  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Berlin  Re- 
form Congregation  invited  him  to  preach  the  sermons  at  their 


2Ibid.  passim. 
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first  services  on  the  New  Year's  day  and  Day  of  Atonement  of 
1845.  His  theological  writings  are  everywhere  permeated  by  the 
spirit  of  reform.  His  own  positive  statements  on  the  subject  leave 
absolutely  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  attitude  to  reform.  In  1845 
he  said,  "We  have  devoted  ourselves  to  and  have  acquired  the  cul- 
ture which  mankind  has  developed  during  the  course  of  thousands 
of  years,  but  Judaism  has  preserved  its  eternal  and  divine  content 
in  forms,  most  of  which  being  the  outcome  of  temporary  condi- 
tions, have  lived  their  day.  This  exterior  must  be  refashioned, 
this  form  must  be  changed  if  Judaism  is  to  continue  to  influence 
the  lives  of  its  followers  in  accordance  with  its  purpose  and  its 
power,  and  if  it  is  to  persist  among  the  world  forces  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  high  destiny.7"  Again,  in  1848,  he  declared,  "Reform 
is  demanded  not  for  outer  considerations;  it  is  pressing,  it  is 
urgent,  it  is  peremptory,  it  is  the  highest  necessity  from  within. 
The  very  existence  of  our  religion  is  involved.  We  can  see  no 
future  for  it,  if  it  does  not  sincerely  and  wholly  throw  itself  into 
the  arms  of  reform."4 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  underestimate  Philippson  in  the 
philosophy  of  Reform  Judaism.  Thus  his  disapproval  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Conference  has  been  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  his  hav- 
ing been  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  and,  therefore,  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  critical  spirit  manifested  in  the  conference.  To  some 
extent  this  was  undoubtedly  true.  Yet  to  imagine  that  this  was 
the  only  reason  for  his  opposition,  as  one  might  infer  even  from  Dr. 
David  Philipson's  admirable  work  "The  Reform  Movement  in 
Judaism,"5  would  be  a  great  mistake.  For  once  at  least  Philippson 
was  more  scientific  than  the  scientists.  While  the  extreme  reform 
party,  the  party  of  logic,  as  Philippson  styles  it,  had  only  the  idea 
of  positive  religion  in  view  and  insisted  that  only  cold  reason  shall 
determine  what  is  to  be  retained  in  Judaism,  Philippson  main- 
tained that  the  emotions  and  the  imagination  are  integral  parts  of 
man's  spiritual  nature  and  must  not  be  neglected.  Those  institu- 
tions in  Judaism  which  still  appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the 


»A.  Z.  d.  J.   1844,  p.  387. 

4A.  Z.  d.  J.  1848,  p.  326. 

"'David  Philipson:      The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism,  pp.  220-221. 
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mind  of  the  Jew  may  not  be  summarily  discarded.  Time  has 
proven  that  Philippson  was  right.  Our  own  American  reform. 
though  at  first  tending  toward  the  position  of  (ieiger.  has  of  late 
pars  been  following,  in  principle  at  least,  in  tin-  direction  of  1'liil- 
i|)j)soii  ;  and  a  decided  deepening  of  the  Jewish  consciousness  is 
everywhere  noticeable. 

Martin  Philippson  says  "The  original  founder  and  leader  of  the 
party  of  historical  reform  in  Germany  was  Ludwig  Philippson."2 
In  his  articles  on  reform  Judaism  the  latter  says,  "Neither  Mo- 
saism  nor  Talinudism  is  in  itself  the  real  Judaism.  The  real  Ju- 
daism is  the  historical  Judaism  which,  guided  by  Providence,  has 
pursued  and  will  continue  to  pursue  the  great  path  of  develop- 
ment.":!  Herein  we  have  a  protest  against  the  Mosai>t- 
who  would  confine  Judaism  to  Mosaism  and  against  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Talmund  is  the  last  word  of  Judaism.  In  1854  Phil- 
ippson says,  "History  is  nothing  else  but  development.  A  stand- 
still neither  is  nor  has  a  history.  If  there  were  no  development 
there  would  be  no  history.  Accordingly  history  justifies  the  newly 
self-developing  and  the  newly  developed.  Each  has  the  approval 
of  history  because  either  it  has  already  become  or  is  just  becoming, 
historical."4  When,  therefore,  he  says  that  real  Judaism  is  histor- 
ical Judaism,  he  maintains  the  legitimacy  of  reform.  A  defense,  it 
is  also  a  definition  of  reform.  -Reform  Judaism,  according  to  this, 
must  be  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  historical  .Judaism.  History  im- 
plies continuity.  Disregarding  the  past,  reform  Judaism  ceases  to 
be  real  Judaism,  since  it  is  no  longer  historical  Judaism. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Philippson  did  not  approve 
the  reforms  proposed  in  the  Brunswick  Conference.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  they  were  not  psychological.  Resides,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  ignore  the  past  which  according  to  Philippsoirs  con- 
ception of  Judaism,  was  inadmissible.  Above  all,  however,  Phil- 
ippson insisted  that  the  Jewish  Reformation  came  from  within, 
and  was  not  something  imposed  upon  Israel  from  without.  For 


2Martin   Philippson:      Xeueste  Gesch.  des  Jud.   Yolkes,   p.    186. 
'A.  Z.  d.  J.  1862,  p.  501. 
4  A.  Z.  d.  J.   1850,  p.   17. 
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that  reason  "it  is  the  body  of  Israel  that  should  express  itself 
concerning  the  content  of  Judaism  as  it  lives  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  followers  to-day.""1  If  any  radical  changes  are  to  be  made  it 
is  not  the  rabbinate  alone,  but  the  whole  of  Israel  that  is  to  make 
them.  For  these  reasons  he  was  so  urgent  in  his  advocacy  of  a 
Synod  already  as  early  as  1848.  Over  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
his  hope  was  realized  in  the  Synod  of  Leipzig,  in  1869,  in  which  he 
was  a  conspicuous  figure  and  an  important  factor. 

As  for  being  a  practical  reformer,  Philippson  must  rest  his 
claim  on  his  attitude  to  the  Oriental  synagogue.  He  favored  the 
organ,  choir  and  prayers  in  the  vernacular,  his  own  liturgy,  pub- 
lished in  1864,  containing  as  many  German  as  Hebrew  prayers. 
In  the  Brelau  Conference,  in  1846,  he  voted  to  abolish  the  last  day 
of  Passover  and  Simhat  Torah,  the  latter  being  unnecessary  since 
Shabout  is  now  celebrated  as  the  feast  of  rejoicing  over  the  Torah. 
While  he  was  opposed  to  eliminating  from  the  prayers  the  hope  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  he  did  not  regard  the  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal Messiah  essential.  What  was  fundamental  in  the  Jewish 
faitli  is  the  Messianic  idea.  Of  this  he  says  "As  Kevelation  is  the 
foundation,  so  the  Messianic  idea  is  the  roof  of  Judaism."  Though 
he  retained  the  prayer  for  the  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  neither 
yearned  for  nor  believed  in  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Zion.  In  a 
sermon  on  the  9th  of  Ab.,  1842,  he  says,  "We  are  no  longer  confined 
in  the  limits  of  a  small  land.  We  belong  to  the  whole  world.  We 
have  the  word  of  God  no  longer  for  ourselves  alone,  but  to  give  it 
to  and  bear  witness  to  it  before  all  the  nations.  For  that  purpose 
Jerusalem  fell,  for  that  purpose  we  have  been  dispersed/'  To  him 
"'Jerusalem"  is  only  a  figure  of  speech.  "We  still  have  our  Jeru- 
salem, our  Temple ;  its  form  is  broken,  but  its  spirit  has  survived/' 
Though  in  his  liturgy  he  retains  the  prayers  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  sacrificial  cult,  he  did  not  intend  it  either  to  be  taken 
literally  since  he  explicitly  says.  "In  the  Messianic  era  the  cere- 
monial laws  will  no  longer  be  binding,  as  the  midrash  tells  us. 
leatid  laba  kol  hakarbanot  betelin."6 


5A.  Z.  d.  J.  1848,  p.  47. 

"Liidwig  Philippson:      Predigt  gehalten  am  Tage  der  Zerstoreung  Jerus. 
9  Ab.  1843. 
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To  the  following  innovations  Philippson  offered  vigorous  opposi- 
tion. Regarding  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  Sunday  he  says, 
"All  history  declares  against  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
other  faiths  (Christianity  and  Islam)  have  taken  the  Sabbath  from 
us,  yet,  not  wishing  to  have  anything  in  common  with  us.  they  pur- 
posely transferred  it  to  Sunday  and  Friday  respectively.  They  did 
this  not  because  ours  is  not  the  right  one,  but  to  emphasize  their  in- 
dependence of  us,  and  shall  Judaism  now  surrender  its  independ- 
ence and  shall  we  go  and  say,  we  wish  to  celebrate  the  day  you  cel- 
ebrated ?'?1  And  again,  "Can  .Judaism  so  completely  deny  \\<  entire 
history  by  rejecting  this  holy  institution  for  the  sake  <d'  wordly 
considerations?  Shall  we  give  up  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  which 
Scripture,  tradition  and  even  the  history  of  the  nations  regard  as 
the  day  to  be  observed?"2  The  fact  that  Philippson  favored  Sun- 
day for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  possibly  attend  on  the 
Sabbath  is  no  indication  of  inconsistency  on  his  part.  Even  from  a 
strictly  orthodox  standpoint  there  is  no  objection  to  Sunday  ser- 
vice. 

Contrary  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Augsburg  Synod 
which  declared  the  boy  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  must  be  considered 
a  Jew  even  though  he  was  not  circumcised  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, Philippson  held  that  "whosoever  rejects  circumcision  out 
of  stubbornness,  has  broken  away  from  historical  Judaism  because 
in  common  with  Biblical  and  Talmudic  Judaism  it  has  always  re- 
garded circumcision  the  seal  of  the  covenant."3 

As  to  the  retention  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  liturgy,  this  question 
the  Brunswick  conference  referred  to  a  commission.  The  majority 
expressed  itself  against  it  for  the  following  reasons:  firstly,  He- 
brew is  not  understood  by  the  worshipper  and  the  prayer  must, 
therefore,  be  meaningless,  and,  secondly,  it  is  a  dead  language. 
Since  its  extinction  our  minds  have  expanded  and  our  circle  of 
ideas  has  become  enlarged,  hence  it  is  not  suited  to  the  ex- 
pression of  our  true  self.  These  arguments  Philippson  meets  by 
saying:  "Prayer  is  not  a  thing  of  the  understanding,  but  much  more 

*A.  Z.  d.  J.  1846,  p.  445. 
2A.  Z.  d.  J.  1846,  p.  503. 
3A.  Z.  d.  J.  1870,  p.  437. 
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of  the  emotions,  and,  since  so  many  sacred  associations  cluster 
about  the  Hebrew,  it  being  the  language  of  revelation/ the  language 
of  our  historic  past  and  the  language  which  is  the  one  bond  that 
units  us  as  a  religious  body,  it  can  not  but  appeal  to  our  emotions. 
Secondly,  in  the  Jewish  divine  service  prayer  is  not  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings,  but  the  essential  part  thereof  is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  religious  content  of  Judaism  both  dogmatically  and  his- 
torically. That  is  another  reason  for  its  retention.4  The  force  of  the 
first  reason  will  be  readily  admitted.  Prayer  is  an  act  of  emotion 
and  the  Hebrew  does  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  Jew.  But  one 
fails  to  see  the  cogency  of  the  second  reason  advanced  by  Philipp- 
son.  If  the  Jew  does  not  understand  the  Hebrew,  then  the  decla- 
ration of  his  faith  in  that  language  can  be  of  very  little  religious 
value  either  to  him  subjectively  or  to  Judaism  objectively.  As  to 
Geiger's  criticism  of  Philippson  because  of  his  insistence  on  re- 
taining the  Hebrew  in  the  service,  while  he  himself  preached  at  a 
service  conducted  exclusively  in  German  on  the  holiest  day,  refer- 
ring of  course  to  the  Berlin  Reform  Gemeinde/1  that  it  is  <|iiite 
specious. 

Relative  to  intermarriage,  Philippson's  views  underwent  a  de- 
cided change  between  the  Brunswick  Conference,  in  1844,  and 
1864,  when  he  published  the  third  part  cf  his  Religionslehre. 
At  the  conference  it  was  Philippson  who  introduced  the 
resolution  "The  intermarriage  of  Jews  and  Christians  and,  in 
general  the  intermarriage  of  Jews  with  adherents  of  any  of  the 
monotheistic  religions  is  not  forbidden,  provided  that  parents  are 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  bring  up  the  offspring  out  of 
such  mixed  marriage  in  the  Jewish  faith/'6  In  his  Religionslehre. 
however,  he  says,  "Religion  must  pronounce  against  mixed 
marriages.  It  has  been  said  that  such  marriages  will  contribute 
Toward  the  promotion  of  tolerance  and  bring  the  different  religions 
closer  to  each  pther.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
they  contribute  just  as  much  toward  the  weakening  of  religious- 
ness and  sincerity  in  matters  of  faith.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of 


4A.  Z.  d.  J.    1844,  Nos.  33,  43,  45,  and   .12. 
5A.  Geiger:      Xacligel.     Schriften,  Vol.  o.  p.   H>4. 
•A.  Z.   d.   J.   1844,  p.  374. 
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mankind  to  extend  the  reign  of  tolerance  among  all  classes  and  in 

individuals,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from  each  other:  but 
this  must  not  be  done  if  it  involves  a  leveling  of  tin-  religion- 
ground.  Therefore,  little  as  any  sincere  friend  of  religion  and 
humanity  could  wish  that  religion  should  stand  between  the  persons 
who  sincerely  love  each  other,  deeply  as  it  may  grieve  him  to  caii-«- 
such  persons  pain,  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  religion  and  sincere 
religious  life  he  must  disapprove  of  mixed  marriages."1 

Notwithstanding  liis  opposition  to  these  proposed  reforms,  I'hil- 
ipp-on  was  ncvei  theless  a  Reformer.  Yet  it  was  "m.i  reform. 
hut  re-birth  that  was  his  watchword/"  Rabbi  Dr.  Rahmer  has 
thus  summed  up  the  life  work  of  this  great  man :  "There  was  no  one 
in  (Jermany  who,  like  him,  carried  the  torch  of  Jewish  thought 
into  all  circles,  no  one  who  was  so  undaunted  and  indefatigable  in 
raising  his  voice  for  the  Jew  and  Judaism.  Tut  old  numbers  of 
his  co-religionists  were  led  by  and  through  him  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  superstition  and  formalism  into  the  land  of  faith ;  at  the 
same  time,  being  a  poet,  he  had  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  soulful 
and  sincere  in  the  old  Jewish  life."3  Luclwig  Philippson  has  been 
bracketed  with  Moses  Mendelssohn.  At  first  blush,  this  compar- 
ison may  appear  superficial;  but  when  we  think  of  Philippson's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  his  fondness  for  and  felicitous  use  of  the 
Socratic  method,  his  "Religion  der  gesellschaft"  and  "Politik"  in 
puipose  and  spirit  not  unlike  Mendelssohn's  "Jerusalem,"  then  we 
realize  how  strikingly  these  two  sons  of  Dessau  resemble  each  other. 
Turning  our  eyes  to  our  own  shores,  the  name  of  Isaac  Leeser,  that 
stalwart  pioneer  of  American  Judaism,  occurs  to  us  as  one  to  whom 
Philippson  might  be  compared.  But  when  we  think  of  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums  with  its  motto,  "Light  and  Right 
for  Humanity."  Philippson's  efforts  to  organize  a  Tnion  of  Ger- 
man Jewish  Congregations,  his  creation  of  the  Conference  of  Ger- 
man Rabbis,  his  fervent  appeals  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
Theological  Seminaiy  as  the  only  salvation  of  .Judaism  in  (Jer- 


'Ludwig   Philippsnn:      Israelitische   Religionslelire.   Part    ).    p. 
•Malmluch  fuer  Jned.     (ieschichte,    1011,  p.  '2. 
'Ibid.  p.  3. 
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many,  and  furthermore  when  we  contemplate  Philippson  the  man 
of  tireless  activity  and  wonderful  resourcefulness,  the  doughty 
champion  of  justice  and  truth,  the  eloquent  preacher  of  Judaism 
with  profound  reverence  for  its  past  and  high  hopes  for  its  future, 
the  leader  with  matchless  tact  and  grace,  then  there  comes  to  our 
mind  the  name  of  one  whose  spirit  is  an  abiding  benediction  in  our 
midst — the  name  of  Isaac  M.  Wise. 

Philippson  and  Wise  were  kindred,  nay,  twin  spirits,  the  two 
greatest  organizing  geniuses  of  Judaism  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  pre-eminently  constructive  and  for  that  very  reason  con- 
servative. They  were  the  master  builders  in  Judaism,  having  laid 
their  foundation  deep  in  the  hearts  of  their  people:  and  for  that 
reason  their  work  will  survive.  Both  have  built  for  themselves  an 
everlasting  monument  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  united  Israel. 
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C-2  • 

DISCUSSION  OF  RABBI   KORNFELD'S  PAPKR  O\  ••'LUD- 
WIG  PHILIPPSOX." 

BY  RABBI  MENDEL  SILBER,  Albuquerque,  X.  M. 

Unconsciously  and  unintentionally  the  biographer,  as  a  rule, 
magnifies  his  hero.  In  gathering  the  male  rial  on  the  subject  the 
author  acquires  quite  a  natural  love  for  his  man,  which  love  then 
covers  "a  multitude  of  sins."  I  fear  that  Rabbi  Kornfeld  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  He,  too,  seems  to  have  shown  some  par- 
tiality to  the  work  and  worth  of  the  man  whose  life  lie  reviewed. 
My  list  of  grievances  is,  however,  not  a  long  one.  The  paper  is 
excellent  in  many  respeets,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  data 
which  will  prove  an  invaluable  contribution  to  Jewish  literature 
in  the  English  language.  Where  I  disagree  with  the  writer  of  the 
paper  is  in  the  statement  that  Philippson  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  regular  weekly  sermon  into  Prussia.  He  was  not  the 
first  one  to  introduce  the  sermon,  but  he  was  merely  the  first  one 
to  re-introduce  it.  Sermons  had  been  preached  weekly,  and  on 
special  occasions  long  before  that.  But,  in  1S£5,  this  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  government  when  the  Jacobsen  Temple  had  been 
closed.  In  1832  Philippson  preached  a  sermon  again  in  the  vernac- 
ular and  thereby  helped  to  make  the  prohibition  against  preach- 
ing a  dead  letter.  This  is  all  that  is  claimed  by  Phoebus  Philipp- 
son in  his  Biogrjiphische  Skizzen,  (Vol.  ^  p-  :>-  )• 

As  to  the  statement  that  Philippson  was  never  vindictive,  that 
his  writings  were  always  marked  by  grace  and  amenity,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  this  can  be  substantiated  by  the  facts.  He 
dared,  for  instance,  to  throw  stones  at  the  bier  of  Geiger  in  viola- 
tion, surely,  of  the  Talmudic  maxim,  "hostile  words  are  not  to  be 
spoken  at  the  bier  of  learned  men."  He  also  spoke  in  very  un- 
dignified terms  of  Moritx  Steinschneider.  and  the  gentle  Leopold 
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Stein.  Another  thing  that  may  be  pointed  out  is  the  fact  that  the 
objections  raised  to  Philippson's  Bible  translation  had  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  the  one  the  writer  of  the  paper  seems  inclined  to  at- 
tribute to  them.  The  objections  were  based  upon  the  feeling  that  if 
the  Bible  were  translated  into  a  secular  language  the  original 
would  thereby  lose,  and  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  decrease.  This 
same  objection  had  been  raised  also  to  Mendelssohn's  translation. 

What  was  not  adequately  explained  in  the  paper  were  the  many 
seeming  inconsistencies  on  the  part  of  Philippson.  To  understand 
this,  we  must  remember  that  reform  Judaism  in  his  time  was 
still  in  a  transitional  period.  There  were  those  who  claimed  that 
all  the  Jew  should  stand  by  is  the  Torah,  while  others  wished  to 
include  also  tradition  as  a  part  of  modern  Judaism.  And  then 
there  was  the  third  class,  the  so-called  neo-orthodox,  headed  by 
Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  and  Michael  Sachs.  Philippson  at  times 
sided  with  the  one,  and  at  other  times  sided  with  the  other.  If 
we  remember  that  he  was  what  we  may  term  a  practical  reformer, 
and  that  expediency  often  played  an  important  part  In  his  attitude 
towards  certain  questions,  we  will  understand  this  vacillating 
position. 

Two  points  that  were  omitted  in  the  paper  which  I  think  are 
of  sufficient  historical  value  to  include  therein,  may  be  mentioned 
in  conclusion.  The  one  is  that  at  one  time  he  went  to  Belgium, 
and  was  instrumental  in  having  an  article  in  behalf  of  the  Russian 
Jew  published  in  the  Independence  Beige,  and  that  this  article 
made  such  a  strong  impression  upon  the  reading  public  that  it  was 
subsequently  republished  in  the  principal  Journals  of  Europe. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  see  incorporated  in  this  excel- 
lent account  of  Philippson's  work  is  that  he  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  his  illustrated  Bible.  This  seems 
to  me  significant  from  the  fact  that  the  awarder  of  the  medal  was 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  the  recipient  of  it  was  a  Jew. 

I  have  no  further  time  to  discuss  the  analysis  of  Philippson's 
position  in  the  reform  movement  as  presented  in  the  paper,  but  on 
the  whole  I  may  say  that  the  paper  has  shown  sufficiently  the  mar- 
vellous and  many-sided  activities  of  this  remarkable  man  in  behalf 
of  the  Jew  and  Judaism. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  TIIK  AM  KIM  CAN   SYN- 
AGOGUE. 

(A  Paper  Eead  Before  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
July  ?,  1911,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

BY  RABBI  Louis  WITT,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  Jew  was  earning  $12  a  week.  He  \vas  a  devout  Jew  ami  a 
man  of  family.  He  felt  the  need  of  worship  and  of  raising-  his 
children  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  applied  for  membership 
in  the  Temple.  He  was  told  he  could  not  become  a  member  un- 
less he  paid  at  least  $1.50  a  month,  or  bought  a  pew  for  $loo. 
The  man  could  afford  onW  50  cents  a  month;  even  .this  was  a 
sacrifice,  but  he  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
his  children,  and  his  higher  loyalties.  His  sacrifice  was  of  no 
avail.  His  piety  was  of  no  avail.  He  was  barred  by  the  law  of 
the  minimum  tax. 

A  Jew  was  prosperous  and  pious.  He  gave  liberally  of  his  ser- 
vice and  his  purse  to  the  Temple.  He  sniTered  reverses  in  business. 
He  was  compelled  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  his  dues. 
He  was  told  that  the  constitutional  provision  of  the  minimum  as- 
sessment prohibited  the  acceptance  of  such  low  dues,  but  that  he 
would  be  welcome  in  the  Temple  just  the  same.  He  was  a  proud 
man.  He  wanted  no  dole,  no  concession.  He  wanted  to  pay  some- 
thing— all  that  he  could  honestly  afford.  To  be  admitted  on  any 
other  condition  had  the  sting  and  the  stigma  of  charity.  He  was 
barred  by  the  law  of  the  minim u in  lax. 

A  Jew  joined  the  Temple.  He  could  afford  the  minimum  tax, 
but  no  more.  He  attended  the  annual  meeting.  He  was  told  he 
had  not  the  right  to  vote:  he  was  only  a  contributing  member. 
It  is  true  he  was  intelligent  and  devout,  and  his  vote  would  have 
furthered  the  highest  interest  of  the  congregation,  but  to  be  a 
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voting  member  he  had  to  pay  a  stipulated  due.  He  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  it;  therefore,  he  could  not  vote.  It  was  a  national 
election  day.  He  walked  from  the  house  of  worship  to  the  polls, 
and  cast  his  vote  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
empowered  with  the  right  to  direct  the  momentous  affairs  of  the 
greatest  republic  of  the  ages ;  he  was  denied  the  right  to  direct  the 
small  affairs  of  a  local  house  of  worship.  Eeligion  was  behind 
politics.  The  charter  of  a  State  conferred  upon  a  common  man 
larger  rights  and  duties  than  the  charter  of  a  house  of  God.  The 
man  pondered  on  these  things,  and  was  put  to  moral  confusion 
because  of  them. 

A  Jew  entered  a  Temple.  He  was  a  stranger  and  took  a  vacant 
seat.  A  lady  entered.  She  looked  hard  at  the  stranger.  The 
stranger  was  embarrassed.  The  lady  informed  the  stranger  he  was 
in  her  seat.  The  stranger  was  still  more  embarrassed.  He  hastened 
to  take  another  seat.  The  sexton  looked  hard  at  him.  Again 
the  stranger  was  embarassed.  The  sexton  informed  the  stranger 
he  was  in  a  reserved  seat,  and  showed  him  to  a  rear  seat.  The 
stranger  was  astonished.  The  Temple  was  three-fourths  vacant. 
Any  one  could  have  sat  anywhere.  He  never  entered  the  Temple 
again. 

These  facts  are  typical;  they  are  multiple;  they  can  be 
counted  by  the  thousands  in  the  Reform  Synagogues  of  our  coun- 
try. What  the  conditions  are  in  the  orthodox  synagogues  this 
paper  does  not  attempt  to  say.  It  is  limited  as  to  time,  and  is  de- 
signed for  a  Conference  of  Eeforin  Rabbis — therefore,  it  speaks 
only  of  the  Reform  Synagogue:  and  the  facts  indicate  that  the 
American  Reform  Synagogue  is,  to  an  excessive  degree,  a  financial 
and  aristocratic  institution.  It  makes  money  rather  than  piety 
the  condition  of  membership.  A  man  may  be  a  saint,  but  if  be 
poor  he  can  not  become  a  member.  The  minimum  tax  is  a  per- 
petual blackball. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  Temple  has  not  risen  to  the  height 
of  the  ideal  of  the  age.  Democracy  has  invaded  every  avenue  of 
human  thought  and  endeavor.  It  has  invaded  religion — and  every 
man  is  equal  in  his  right  to  believe.  It  has  invaded  jurisprudence — 
and  every  man  is  equal  before  the  law.  It  has  invaded  politic.-. 
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and  every  man  is  equal  in  his  right  to  the  franchise.  It  has  in- 
vaded education— and  every  man  is  equal  in  ihe  public  srlm.,|.  It 
lias  invaded  industry — and  labor  claims  an  equal  right  with  cap- 
ital. But  it  has  not  yet  invaded  the  synagogue — for  there  men  are 
still  unequal.  They  are  graded  and  classified  according  to  finan- 
cial rating.  Religion  should  go  before  the  ages  as  a  pathfinder 
and  guiding  star — but  the  synagogue  has  not  yet  caught  up  with 
the  highest  ideal  of  the  modern  age.  This  must  not  be.  The 
synagogue  can  not  endure  in  a  democratic  age  on  an  undemocratic 
basis.  A  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  No  thoughtful  mind  can 
be  satisfied  to  face  the  future  of  Judaism  in  America  with  such  a 
barrier  of  limitation.  Reform  Judaism  in  place  of  being  the 
religion  of  the  progressive  Jew,  will  become  in  time  the  religion  of 
the  prosperous  Jew. 

The  remedy  is  simple :  First — Abolish  the  minimum  assess- 
ment. Retain  the  assessment  system,  but  let  a  man  pay  what  he 
can  afford  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  and  let  him 
thereafter  be  a  member  with  full  and  equal  rights.  It  would  work 
out  in  this  way:  A  man  applies  for  membership.  He  can  pay 
only  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  a  month.  The  Directory  is  satisfied 
he  can  pay  no  more.  It  admits  him  to  full  membership.  Another 
man  applies  and  agrees  to  pay  two  dollars  a  month.  The  Directory 
is  positive  he  can  pay  ten  dollars.  He  refuses  to  pay.  The  Di- 
rectory denies  him  membership  until  he  agrees  to  pay  his  assess- 
ment, or  gives  a  valid  reason  for  being  unable  in  d<>  BO.  By  this 
plan  parasitism  is  obviated.  The  income  of  the  congregation  is 
not  lessened,  and  the  door  is  opened  at  the  lower  end  to  those  who, 
under  the  present  system,  can  get  into  the  Temple  only  as  visitors 
and  strangers — never  as  members. 

Second.  Abolish  the  assigned  pew.  Let  every  member  sit 
where  he  pleases.  Let  not  the  pew  be  an  index  of  a  man's  financial 
standing.  Let  there  be  no  inequality  in  the  House  of  God.  Is  a 
man  nearer  God  when  he  sits  in  a  more  comfortable  pew?  The 
Temple  is  not  a  theater.  There  should  be  no  reserved  seats. 
There  are  no  reserved  seats  in  the  fraternal  lodges,  in  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  in  the  public  schools,  and  even  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  our  country.  There  should  be  none  in  the  Temple. 
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Fellowship.  Service,  Brotherhood,  are  the  great  words  in  the  House 
of  God.  All  wordly  pretentions  and  distinctions  fail  from  us  as 
we  present  ourselves  before  Him  who  searcheth  the  heart  and 
holdeth  the  nations  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands  and  judgeth  the  chil- 
dren of  men  by  the  invisible  yearnings  and  outreachings  of  the 
soul. 

Opposed  to  this  change  of  policy  will  be,  first  and  foremost,  the 
snob — not  the  rich  man,  mind  you,  for  there  is  many  a  rich  man 
who  is  plain  and  democratic  in  the  highest  degree.  Reform  Ju- 
daism would  never  have  had  the  dignity  and  authority  it  enjoys 
to-day,  were  it  not  for  those  Jews  who  had  the  power  to  achieve 
success,  and  who  in  their  success  gave  liberally  and  loyally  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  The  snob,  however,  will  tell  you  that  if 
you  open  the  door  to  a  low  rate  of  assessment,  you  will  make  the 
Temple  cheap  and  common.  What  a  figure  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  the  Temple  would  cut,  clad  in  faded  calico  and  reeking  with 
the  sweat  of  labor !  Remember  the  holy  and  snobocratic  law  of 
t:ttyc>  thou  shalt  not  mix  calico  and  silk.  Those  magnificent 
piles  of  sculptured  stone,  towering  majestically  to  the  skies,  em- 
bodying the  art  of  the  ages,  sanctified  by  the  memorial  windows  of 
canonized  mercantile  prodigies — those  monuments  of  the  relig- 
ious genius  of  Israel;  at  the  sight  of  which  generations  yet  un- 
born will  exclaim :  DWH  '^y5  D3HJU1  DDHDDn  fcOH  ^ 

Shall  these  be  filled  with  just  plain  common  people;  men  who 
toil  in  overalls  and  carry  the  dinner-pail;  women  who  do  their 
own  washing,  and  nurse  their  own  children?  Horrors!  !  ^  n^n 
It  is  true  a  long  time  ago  God  said  something  about  being  satisfied 
with  HOIK  mro  an  altar  of  common  earth, — a  monition,  perhaps, 
that  the  yearning  for  God  is  as  universal  as  common  earth  ;  that  the 
worship  of  God  should  be  made  as  accessible  as  common  earth ;  that 
the  destiny  of  man  is  as  common  as  common  earth — but  that  was 
a  long  time  ago,  before  the  earth  was  yet  blessed  with  that  imperial 
culmination  of  cosmical  evolution, — the  snob !  You  can  not  answer 
the  argument  of  the  snob.  Where  anybody  is  equal  to  everybody, 
why,  he  can  not  be  "somebody/'  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It 
is  an  argument  not  of  sense  but  of  arrogance,  and  it  towers  so  big, 
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with  wealth  and  prestige,  that  you  can  not  surmout  it;  you  must 
bore  through  it. 

Again  it  will  be  argued  that  the  m;m  who  pays  more  ought  to 
get  a  better  seat  than  the  man  who  pays  less— a  most  simple  and 
natural  standard  of  measure  in  this  age  when  even  the  super- 
natural is  measured  according  to  bulk,  digits,  and  dollars.  Is  the 
Temple  a  theater  or  stock  company;  then  is  it  altogether  just  and 
necessary  that  the  man  who  pays  the  most  money  or  owns  the  most 
stork  should  have  the  best  seat  and  the  biggest  say.  Is  the  Temple 
a  House  of  God?  Then  should  the  godliest  man — the  man  who  in 
his  heart  feels  most  reverence  for  God,  who  in  his  life  makes  the 
biggest  sacrifice  for  God — have,  at  least,  an  equal  standing  with 
him  who.  regardless  of  his  godliness,  can  boast  of  paying  a  bigger 
rate  of  dues.  For  it  says  somewhere  in  a  book  that  some  few  people 
still  respec-t  that  God  judgeth  not  according  to  the  appearance, 
but  according  to  the  heart;  and  it  would  be  not  altogether  unfit 
for  the  synagogue  which  claims  that  book  as  its  historic  justifica- 
tion and  the  source  of  its,  inspiration,  to  judge  men  according  to 
such  a  spiritual  judgment.  It  is  indeed  a  conspicuous  fact  that 
the  more  a  man  pays  in  figures  the  less  does  he  pay  in  proportion. 
He  who  can  afford  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  finds  it  much 
easier  to  pay  that  much  than  does  he  who  can  pay  only  one  dollar 
to  pay  his  little.  The  one-hundred-dollar  man  will  not,  because  of 
his  magnificent  contribution  to  the  Temple,  need  to  deprive  him- 
self even  of  an  automobile  or  a  box  at  the  opera,  or  a  trip  to  Europe, 
whereas,  the  one-dollar  man  needs  to  toss  on  sleepless  pillow,  figur- 
ing how  to  make  ends  meet,  and  often  must  deny  himself  of  the 
love  of  little  children — the  deepest  craving  of  a  parent's  heart — 
because  he  can  not  afford  it.  Who.  then  carries  the  bigger  burden 
for  the  Lord,  he  who  pays  one  hundred  dollars,  or  he  who  pays 
one?  And  if  the  nr>^  is,  was  and  ever  must  be,  a  place  of  sacri- 
fice, why  should  not  the  poor  man  be  accorded  at  least  equal  rights 
with  the  rich,  inasmuch  as  his  rot  is  greater?  The  doctrine,  the 
more  money  the  more  rights,  is  a  moral  perversity  in  a  House  of 
God.  I  wonder  how  the  public  school,  or  our  own  religious  school, 
would  affect  our  children's  standard  of  moral  estimates,  if  the  seats 
were  classified  according  to  the  tax  rate.  I  wonder  how  heaven 
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would  look  if  the  Lord  patterned  it  after  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  some  of  our  Temples !  It  behooves  us  rabbis  to  raise  our 
voice  in  unceasing  protest  against  such  a  commercialization  of  the 
place  of  our  prayers  and  our  ideals.  True,  we  need  money  to 
maintain  even  a  House  of  God,  and  we  must  look  to  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  much  to  give  much,  but  1T  njno^  fi^N  he  who 
has  given  much  has  given  in  no  greater  proportion  than  he  who 
has  given  little.  Each  has  given  what  he  can  afford,  with  the 
odds  in  favor  of  the  cheaper  man.  The  House  of  God  should 
rest  on  a  basis  of  service,  reverence,  and  brotherhood,  but  even  on 
a  basis  of  taxation,  we  must  not  forget  that  proportional  taxation 
is,  after  all,  equal  taxation,  and  should  be  followed  by  equal  priv- 
ilege. In  other  words,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  man  who  pays 
one  hundred  dollars  is  entitled  to  no  more  vote  and  to  no  better  seat 
than  the  man  who  pays  one  dollar,  for  each  pays  what  he  can 
afford  with  only  this  difference:  that  it  is  harder  for  the  latter  to 
pay  his  one  dollar  than  it  is  for  the  former  to  pay  his  hundred. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  contended  that  the  proposed  reforms  will 
deplete  the  treasury  of  the  Temple,  inasmuch  as  on  the  one  hand, 
every  pew  that  is  occupied  by  a  poor  member  is  a  dispossession  or 
an  exclusion  of  a  possible  rich  member,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rich  man  will  not  pay  as  much  dues  for  a  pew  that  belongs 
promiscuously  to  every  one  as  he  will  for  a  pew  that  is  his  exclusive 
reservation  or  property.  As  to  the  first  part  of  this  objection,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  synagogues 
of  the  country,  the  prosperous  Jew  is  already  a  member,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  reserve  space  for  membership  which  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  one  of  these  synagogues,  may  well  be  utilized  by  a 
less  prosperous  class,  without  causing  any  such  dispossession  as  is 
feared.  Indeed,  the  income  of  the  congregation  would  more  likely 
be  augmented:  For  ten  one-dollar  men  equal  as  much  as  one  ten- 
dollar  man,  especially  when  these  ten  men  fill  a  space  on  the 
membership  roster  that  is  otherwise  empty,  and  still  more  when  it 
is  considered  that  ten  souls  are  being  ministered  to  instead  of  one. 
And  it  is  to  my  mind  a  slander  on  the  rich  Jew  to  say  that  he  will 
not  pay  as  much  as  he  does  now  if  he  is  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  an  assigned  pew.  He  gives  liberally  to  charity,  and  he  expects 
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no  return.  Is  the  House  of  God  so  inferior  to  chnritv  in  its  appeal 
to  his  heart  that  he  will  not  give  to  it  in  the  same  spirit?  We 
need  conjure  up  no  such  fear.  The  assigned  pew  is,  in  the  HIM  in. 
a  custom,  a  habit.  Indeed,  the  opposition  to  the  abolition  thereof 
springs  from  a  more  or  less  subconscious  source,  for  it  rests  not  so 
much  on  reason  as  on  the  simple  fact  that  what  we  have  grown 
used  to  we  are  most  reluctant  to  change.  Lei.  us  rlijinge  to  tin- 
open  pew,  and  in  a  year  or  two  we  will  be  used  to  it,  and  all  our 
arguments  against  it,  seemingly  supported  by  reason,  will  of  their 
own  weight,  fall  to  the  ground.  And  in  the  interval,  no  Jew,  how- 
ever wealthy  he  may  be,  will  cut  down  his  dues  or  resign  his  mem- 
bership— that  is,  if  he  has  any  self-respect.  Nor  need  we  fear  that 
the  parasite  will  take  advantage  of  the  lower  rate  of  admission, 
for  under  the  new  system,  the  Board  of  Assessors  can  exercise  con- 
trol of  the  same  sort  and -in  the  same  way  as  it  does  under  the 
present  system.  Most  of  the  churches  of  the  country  have  the 
open  pew,  and  no  doubt  there  are  as  many  members  in  the  church 
who  pay  high  dues  as  there  are  in  the  Synagogue.  Why,  then, 
should  a  system  which  is  an  established  and  approved  fact  in  the 
church,  and  which  is  altogether  in  line  writh  the  democratic  trend 
of  the  age,  encounter  such  vehement  opposition  and  such  ominuos 
prediction  in  the  Synagogue?  If  the  income  of  the  American  Re- 
form Synagogue  is  so  founded  on  the  assigned  pew  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  collapse  on  a  more  democratic  basis,  then  is  the  Jew's 
attachment  to  the  Synagogue  more  of  a  bargain  or  trade  than  a 
covenant,  and  he  would  not  be  altogether  immodest  if  he  ceased 
to  declaim  about  his  "historic  sacrifice,"  and  his  "divine  mission," 
and  his  "sublime  consecration." 

Again,  it  will  be  argued. that  this  whole  indictment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Reform  Svnagogue  is  contrary  to  fact ;  every  one  is  welcome  in 
the  'Temple.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  member  to  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  worship.  The  right  to  a  pew  and  to  the  ballot  is,  after  all, 
only  incidental  to  the  right  to  worship.  No  one  is  turned  away 
from  the  House  of  God  because  he  does  not  or  can  not  pay  his  dues, 
The  poor  man  and  the  stranger  are,  indeed,  invited  cordially  to  join 
the  congregation  in  divine  service,  by  conspicuous  notice  in  the  daily 
papers.  An  open  Temple  is  one  which,  restricted  though  it  may 
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be  in  matters  of  administration,  is,  in  matters  of  worship,  open  and 
free  to  all.  As  thus  defined  the  Reform  Temple  is  an  open  Temple, 
and  any  proposition  to  make  it  still  wider  open  is  futile  and  im- 
practicable. 

A  mere  quotation,  one  out  of  many,  that  might  be  given,  will 
show  how  sophistical  this  argument  is.  It  is  from  Wykoff's  book 
"The  Workers."  Wykoff,  a  professor  of  economics  in  one  of  the 
big  universities,  disguised  himself  as  a  laborer,  and  tramped  across 
the  country  in  order  to  learn  the  laborer's  life  and  point  of -view  at 
first  hand.  While  working  in  a  factory  in  Chicago  he  asked  a  fel- 
low-workman to  go  to  church  with  him  on  Sunday,  and  here  is 
the  reply,  he  received :  "Look  here,  John,  it's  all  right  you  asking 
me  to  go  to  church,  but  I  ain't  going;  I  used  to  go  regular  when  I 
lived  to  home,  altho'  I  ain't  no  church  member.  It  was  different 
out  there,  for  most  everybody  went  and  chipped  in  what  they 
could,  and  everybody  sat  where  they  liked,  and  it  wasn't  one  man's 
more  than  another's.  You  go  to  church  if  you  like.  That's  your 
own  business,  but  I  ain't  going  to  no  one-horse  mission  chapel  that 
the  rich  has  put  so  they  won't  be  bothered  with  the  poor  in  their 
own  churches.  You  say  they  treat  you  well  when  you  go  to  church 
on.  Michigan  Avenue.  I  don't  doubt  it.  What  reason  would 
they  have  for  not  treating  you  well?  But,  all  the  same,  they 
take  you  in  for  charity,  for,  you  couldn't  pay  for  a  seat  in  one  of 
them  churches.  The  rich  folks  build  their  churches  for  themselves, 
and  they  keep  them  up  for  themselves,  and  I  ain't  never  going  to 
interfere  with  that  arrangement." 

The  professor,  in  his  guise  as  a  laborer,  visited  one  of  these 
fashionable  churches.  As  he  came  in  he  heard  two  ladies  in  black 
bartering  with  a  gentleman  as  to  the  price  of  certain  sittings 
wh ifh,  he  overheard,  were  $200  a  year.  He  thought  of  his  nine 
dollars  a  week,  and  of  the  meagre  pittance  which  resulted  from 
utmost  care  in  saving  even  though  he  had  only  himself  to  support. 
He  thought  of  his  landlady  "worn  and  wan  and  almost  ill,"  and 
he  remembered  the  "patient,  unflinching  courage  with  which  she 
faced  the  obligations  of  her  life,  and  the  heart-breaking  economies 
by  which  she  must  meet  many  of  its  duties.  "I  was  not  present," 
the  professor-laborer  says,  "merely  as  a  worshipper,  but  also  as  a 
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member  of  my  chosen  order.  I  tried  to  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
then  to  think  their  thoughts,  and  feel  their  emotions,  When 
I  held  myself  honestly  to  this  task,  with  the  aid  of  what  1  had 
learned  directly  from  the  men  and  caught  of  their  ways  of  think- 
ing, it  was  another  revulsion  of  feeling  which  set  in." 

Furthermore,  the  door  of  the  Temple  is  not  where  the  threshold 
and  the  hinges  are.  The  door  of  the  Temple  is  its  constitution. 
To  say  to  a  man  on  the  outside :  "Welcome,  come  in ;"  and  on  the 
inside  to  show  him  an  organic  law  which  says  to  him,  "You  can 
not  become  one  of  us",  is  to  make  that  man  feel  that  the  whole 
business  is  a  sham.  Membership  is  by  no  means  incidental.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  made  to  the  utmost  degree  accessible. 
Membership  makes  a  Temple  my  Temple.  It  gives  me  a  proprie- 
tary sense  in  the  Temple,  and  a  student  of  human  nature  must 
know  how  much  the  proprietary  sense  is  at  the  basis  of  our  interests 
and  even  of  our  morals.  If  a  thing — be  it  a  business,  a  kingdom, 
or  a  soul — belong  to  some  one  else,  why  should  I  be  proud  of  it  or 
labor  for  it  ?  Attach  it  to  niy  personal  self,  let  it  belong  in  part  to 
inc.  and  you  make  me  in  part  accountable  for  it,  and  anything  for 
which  I  am  in  part  accountable  is  to  that  extent  moral.  That  is  the 
psychology  of  it.  It  is  the  highest  wisdom  and  a  most  imperative 
duty  for  the  American  Eeform  Temple,  to  give  to  every  Jew,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  Temple.  And  yet 
how  many  bars  and  barriers  we  have  erected  around  this  sacrosanct 
citadel  of  our  congregational  life.  A  man  must  pay  so  much,  and 
he  merely  gets  in ;  then  he  must  pay  some  more,  and  he  gets  a 
vote;  then  he  must  pay  some  more,  and  he  gets  a  seat  away 
from  the  door;  so  that  by  the  time  he  gets  to  be  a  full  member  in 
a  comfortable  pew,  he  is  likely  to  be  thinking  more  of  his  purse 
than  his  God !  The  average  salesman  or  clerk  earns  less  than  $100 
a  month;  the  average  laborer  less  than  $75.  A  very  irroat,  if  not 
the  major,  part  of  American  Jewry  is  in  the  class  of  those  who 
earn  $100  or  less.  The  average  minimum  cost  of  membership  for  a 
man  with  a  family  in  the  American  Reform  Temple,  is,  on  a  rough 
estimate,  at  least  $3  a  month,  including  the  annual  rental  of  pews 
in  the  smaller  congregations,  but  not  including  the  purchase  of 
pews  in  the  larger  congregations.  For  a  man  with  a  family  earning 
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less  than  $75  or  even  $100  a  month,,  $3  a  month  for  dues  is  a  con- 
siderable tax  which  he  can  not  pay,,  or  which  he  finds  it  so  hard 
to  pay  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  it.  Add  to  this  the 
purchase  price  of  a  pew  which  ranges  from  $100  to  $1,100,  and 
which  is  a  condition  of  voting  membership  in  nearly  all  of  the 
larger  congregations  of  the  country,  and  you  will  realize  why  so 
in  any  Jews,  in  numbers  ever  growing  as  our  immigrant  population 
turns  more  and  more  from  mercantile  to  industrial  pursuits,  must 
be  forever  barred  from  membership  in  the  Temple,  unless  there  is 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Temple.  What  if  the  American 
Republic  said  to  a  man:  You  may  enter  at  the  port  and  make  a 
living  anywhere  and  at  anything  you  please,  but  you  can  not  be- 
come a  citizen  until  you  can  pay,  at  least,  so  much,  and  then 
you  can  vote  only  for  municipal  offices  until  you  can  pay  so  much 
more.  It  would  be  a  backward  step  in  political  evolution  of  about 
five  hundred  years.  It  would  be  a  policy  as  futile  as  was  the  ef- 
fort of  the  old  woman  in  the  fable  to  sweep  back  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  with  a  broom.  You  can  not  keep  a  man,  an  immigrant  and 
an  alien  on  financial  grounds.  In  time  he  will  claim  citizenship — 
he  will  fight  for  it — and  in  the  end  he  will  win  it.  That  is  the 
signification  and  the  justification  of  the  American  Republic.  Our 
country  is  great  and  unique  because  it  asks  of  an  alien,  in  order  to 
make  of  him  a  citizen,  only  a  few  years  of  residence  for  naturali- 
zation and  an  oath  of  allegiance,  but  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  cit- 
izen, he  becomes  by  law  the  equal  of  any  other  citizen,  and  when 
he  casts  his  vote,  he  is  entitled  to  his  place  in  the  line,  even  though 
he  is  a  hod-carrier,  and  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  is  behind 
him.  So,  in  the  Temple  you  can  not  keep  a  regular  worshipper  in 
the  status  of  mere  worshipper,  because  of  some  financial  by-law. 
If  he  has  been  naturalized  by  years  of  residence;  if  he  is  ready  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance;  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  tax  he  can 
afford,  little  though  it  may  be,  then  he  will  feel  that  he  has  a  le- 
gitimate right  to  membership  and  the  Temple  must  concede  that 
right  or  it  will  belie  its  own  ideal,  provoke  mistrust  and  reproach 
on  the  part  of  the  common  people  in  an  age  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  lose  its  moral  leadership  in  the  world. 
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And  now  just  a  concrete  example  of  the  effort  made  just  two 
months  ago  in  Temple  Bnai  Israel,  Little  Rock,  to  introduce  the 
unrestricted    minimum,    the   unassigned    pew,   and    the   universal 
ballot.     I  trust  I  will  be  pardoned  the  unavoidable'  personal  refer- 
ence.    I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  universal  accompaniments  of  every 
assertion  of  leadership — predictions  by  opponents  of  dire  failure, 
personal   damage,   congregational   upheavel ;   pleadings  by   friends 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  not  to  make  oneself  the  scapegoat  in  a 
noble  but  futile  undertaking.     Neither  shall  I  dwell  on  the  tac- 
tical   and   diplomatic   phase   of   an   undertaking   that   involved   a 
change  of  habit  and  constitution  by  which  a  community  had  lived 
for  half  a  century,  and  that  even  at  best  was  bound  to  beget  omi- 
nous rumblings  and  inflammatory  eruptions.     I  will   simply  say 
that  I  made  a  presentation  of  my  case  before  my  Board  of  Trustees. 
At  that  meeting  a  majority  of  the  Board  was  opposed  to  the  change, 
but  further  consideration  thereof  was  deferred  to  the  next  monthly 
meeting.     At  that  second  meeting  a  majority  of  the  Board  would 
have  voted  favorably,  I   am  very  sure,  but   the  matter  was  one 
which  really  should  have  been  decided  by  a  congregational  meet- 
ing, to  which  it  was  referred.     Three  things  are  here  to  be  noted: 
Of  those  members  of  the  Board  who  were  opposed,  five  are  among 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
might  easily  be  said  to  be  its  preponderant  and  dominant  element. 
Secondly :  Our    Temple  is  rather  small    for  our  membership,  there 
being  about  240  members  with  a  capacity  of  450  seats  on  the  main 
floor — less  than  two  seats  to  a  member.     Thirdly :     There  are  only 
four  or  five  Jewish  congregations  in  the     country     which     have 
adopted  the  proposed  reform,  and  this  put  me  in  the  position  of 
an  innovator.    Well,  a  congregational  meeting  was  called.     I  made 
a  personal  canvass  of  especially  those  members  of  the  congregation 
who  paid  the  most  money  and  owned  the  best  pews  and  had  the 
most  to  lose  by  the  change.    I  went  to  them  not  to  persuade  or  to 
argue  but  to  secure  a  promise  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.     I 
wanted  a  big  meeting,  and  I  did  not  want  it  said  after  the  meeting 
that  I  had  "packed"  it  with  the  cheaper  class  who  had  most  to  gain 
by  the  change.    I  did  not  want  victory  at  the  price  of  discord  and 
rupture  in  the  congregation.    I  had  faith  in  my  cause.     I  felt  that 
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it  was  bound  to  triumph  some  day.  I  was  willing  merely  to  plant 
the  seed,  leaving  it  to  a  future  year  to  gather  the  harvest.  The 
meeting  was  a  big  one— the  biggest  in  years.  The  majority  was 
composed  of  the  wealthier  class.  The  arguments  advanced,  pro 
and  con,  were  such  as  have  been  already  ^  advanced  in  this  paper. 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting  within  a  few  minutes  of  midnight  a  res- 
olution was  passed  reducing  the  minimum  rate  for  membership  for 
a  married  or  a  single  man  to  one  dollar  a  month,  with  full  right 
to  the  ballot.  This  was  a  practical,  though  not  a  total  abolition  of 
the  minimum  assessment.  As  to  the  unassigned  pews — a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  no  action  be  taken  thereon  at  that  time.  The 
victory  was  a  qualified  one,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  first  at- 
tempts at  reform,  but  as  a  moral  victory  it  was  unqualified.  I  was 
myself  surprised  at  the  amount  of  favorable  moral  sentiment  that 
was  stirred  up.  I  was  told  the  next  day  by  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  wealthy  members  of  the  congregation  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  reforms,  and  that  had  I  been  more  per- 
sistent at  the  congregational  meeting  I  would  have  prevailed,  but 
that  they  were  glad  I  was  not,  as  they  did  not  want  to  force  such 
issues  over  the  determined  opposition  of  the  oldest  and  most  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  congregation.  I  was  glad  for  the  same  reason, 
and  for  that  very  reason  I  was  not  more  persistent.  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day.  A  fifty-year  habit  can  not  be  changed  over 
night.  The  very  members  of  the  Board  who  opposed  the  reform — 
and  there  are  no  finer  men  in  any  congregation — said  in  open  meet- 
ing that  in  principle  the  reform  was  just  and  good,  and  in  time 
would  prevail,  but  that  their  Temple  was  too  small,  and  they 
were  not  yet  ready  for  it.  .  In  a  larger  Temple  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  favor  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Temple  is  quite  small  for 
the  membership.  It  is  for  sale  now,  and  a  new  Temple  in  Little 
Rock  even  next  year  would,  I  am  sure,  be  an  open  Temple.  It  was 
most  suggestive  to  me  that  the  very  sons  of  the  old  and  faithful 
members  opposed  their  own  fathers  even  in  open  meeting.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  an  older  mind,  habituated  to  one  way  for 
half  .a  century,  would  yield  to  a  change,  no  matter  how  noble,  as 
quickly  as  would  a  young  mind.  It  would  have  been  much  easier  to 
carry  the  reform  with  a  Board  composed  not  so  dominantly  of  older 
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men  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  congregations  of  the  country. 
Then,  too,  our  Temple  is  quite  small  on  the  l>i<r  holy  days  with  an 
average  of  less  than  two  seats  to  a  member.  Again,  this  is  not  the 
case  with  many  of  the  congregations  of  the  country.  I  submitted 
the  following  question  to  rabbis  in  cities  of  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  population:  In  case  your  Temple  was  made  altogether 
open  and  free,  for  member  and  stranger,  on  the  great  holy  days, 
would  you  be  obliged  to  turn  any  one  away  for  la«k  of  room  or 
sitting? — and  out  of  41  returns,  34  were  of  the  opinion  that  no 
one  would  have  to  be  turned  away.  And  by  the  adoption  of  the 
card  system  in  use  in  Detroit  and  New  York,  even  the  Temples 
in  the  biggest  cities,  if  they  reduced  their  dues  and  democratized 
their  pews,  would  not  be  too  small,  at  least  for  the  membership  on 
the  great  holy  days.  True,  some  strangers  might  have  to  be  ex- 
cluded, but  in  this  world  we  must  be  satisfied  with  only  partial  real- 
izations of  our  ideals — which,  however,  does  not  excuse  us  from 
raising  those  partial  realizations  to  a  maximum.  Then,  too,  I  was 
fighting  the  battle  practically  alone.  Again  and  again  the  question 
was  thrown  at  me:  "How  many  Synagogues  in  the  country  have 
adopted  such  a  reform?"  And  I  could  only  answer  "Most  of  the 
churches  in  the  country;  all  of  the  churches,  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  in  Little  Bock — but  only  three  or  four  S3Tiagogues."  With 
most  people  precedent  is  irrefutable  argument,  and  1  did  not  have 
enough  precedent. 

If  this  Conference  would  endorse  the  proposed  reforms,  if  it 
would  set  aside  one  day  for  preaching  in  their  behalf,  it  would  thus 
make  the  agitation  nation-wide,  and  give  to  it  adequate  educational 
publicity  in  the  Jewish  press:  then  would  one  rabbi  feel  the  back- 
ing of  the  other  rabbis;  one  congregation  feel  the  pressure  of  other 
congregations — and  in  five  years,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  American 
synagogues  would  be  open,  democratic  and  free.  It  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end;  it  would  be  the  case  of  the  ri*  inert  itic — a 
thing  is  hard  to  start,  but  once  started,  it  is  hard  to  stop.  It  is  to 
my  mind  altogether  a  question  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
rabbis.  If  the  rabbis  themselves  have  faith  in  a  more  popular  and 
spiritual  house  of  worship,  if  they  will  stand  courageously  and 
collectively  by  that  faith,  then  is  that  faith  bound  to  prevail. 
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In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  I  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  the 
following  recommendations  for  the  endorsement  of  this  Confer- 
ence: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  minimum  assessment. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  ballot  to  each  assessment,  no  matter 
how  small. 

3.  The  installation  of  the  unassigned  pew. 

4.  The  dedication  of  the  Sabbath  to  preaching  on  these  reforms. 

5.  The  appointment  of  a  special  committee     on     the     Open 
Temple. 

(This  committee  should  keep  in  correspondence  with  the  rabbis 
of  the  country  as  to  what  they  are  doing  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed reforms;  should  furnish  them  information  and  helpful  ma- 
terial; should  educate  the  Jewish  public  by  frequent  items  in  the 
Jewish  press;  should  tabulate  results,  and  report  back  to  the  next 
Conference.) 

To  my  mind  this  movement  presents  itself  as  a  moral  crusade. 
It  is  a  movement  to  make,  not  dues,  but  sacrifice  and  reverence, 
the  supreme  standard  of  value  in  the  synagogue;  to  put  the  syna- 
gogue to  the  test  of  squaring  its  practice  with  its  ideals;  to  place 
the  synagogue  as  the  custodian  of  the  divine  revelation  in  the  fore- 
front of  moral  leadership.  The  open  Temple  is  bound  to  come. 
We  have  passed  through  the  Dark  Age — we  will  pass  through 
the  ages  of  .commercialism.  Already  is  ours  an  age  of 
the  common  people.  As  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  is  the  common  man  asserting  power  and  appro- 
priating privilege.  To-day  the  Temple  says  to  the  common 
man :  You  may  enter  on  sufferance.  To-morrow  the  common  man 
will  repudiate  the  Temple  as  an  anachronism.  Already  the  signs 
are  ominous.  There  is  a  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Social  settle- 
ments, civic  forums,  articles  of  protest  on  the  spiritual  unrest, 
books  on  the  modern  religion  and  the  social  crisis,  indictments  by 
labor  and  socialism,  the  evacaution  of  the  houses  of  worship  by  the 
working  classes— are  these  mere  ephemeralities,  or  are  they  por- 
tentous prophecies  ?  And  what  would  be  our  defense,  indeed,  if  to- 
morrow some  popular  newspaper  or  magazine  should  make  and 
publish  an  investigation  of  the  basis  of  membership  in  the  Amer- 
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lean  Synagogue  in  the  light  of  the  high  prerogatives  of  Israel  and 
the  advanced  social  standards  of  the  modern  age!  My  conviction. 
as  positive  as  any  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life,  is  that  the  American 
Reform  Synagogue  is,  to-day,  exclusive,  fashionable  and  undemo- 
cratic, to  a  degree  that  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  with  the 
ideals  which  it  professes :  My  vision,  as  clear  as  any  I  have  ever  had 
in  my  life,  is  that  the  American  Reform  Synagogue  must  eitlii-r  ,•»«!- 
vance  to  a  more  popular  and  spiritual  constitution,  or  it  will  be 
shoved  into  the  rear  as  an  outworn  institution :  My  experience,  as 
recent  as  sixty  days  ago,  teaches  me  that  we,  the  rabbis  of  the 
American  Reform  Synagogue,  need  only  live  up  to  our  preaching; 
need  only  assert  our  leadership ;  need  only  say  and  say  over  again, 
that  it  is  wrong  for  a  godly  man  to  be  barred  from  membership 
in  a  House  of  God,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  can  pay  only 
a  one  dollar  rather  than  a  two  or  a  five  dollar  tax,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  a  man  who  pays  only  one  dollar — the  maximum  he  can 
afford,  to  be  forced  into  a  disenfranchised  and  poverty  labelled 
pew,  as  compared  with  a  man  who  pays  one  hundred  dollars  which, 
nevertheless,  he  can  easily  afford;  that  it  is  wrong  thus  to  exclude, 
segregate,  and  humiliate  the  common  man  in  an  age  of  the  com- 
mon people — we,  the  rabbis,  need  only  do  this,  and  we  may  be* 
sure  that  we  will  be  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  the  Lord  will  crown  our  work  with  blessing. 

In  fancy  I^saw  the  Lord  enter  the  Temple.  He  saw  that  men 
were  graded  not  according  to  their  godliness,  but  according  to  the 
outward  appearance.  The  rich  were  in  the  best  pews;  the  poor 
were  in  the  worst.  Some  of  the  poor  had  loving  and  saintly  hearts 
— so  also  had  some  of  the  rich.  Some  of  the  rich  had  selfish  and 
vicious  hearts — so  also  had  some  of  the  poor.  The  rich  laughed 
and  loved  and  prayed,  and  fulfilled  a  destiny — so,  too,  did  the  poor, 
The  poor  toiled"  and  suffered  and  rendered  service  in  faithfulness — 
so,  too,  did  the  rich.  Each  needed  the  other;  each  could  rise  to 
heaven  only  by  helping  the  other.  The  Lord  put  them  one  at  the 
side  of  the  other — and  the  Lord  saw  that  it  was  good. 
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A  DISCFSSIOX  OF  RABBI  WITT'S  PAPER. 
BY  RABBI  LEO  M.  FRANKLIN,  Detroit,  Midi. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  this  Conference  who  is  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  Rabbi  Witt's  paper,  nor  more  highly 
gratified  that  it  should  have  been  presented  to  this  body  than  am  I. 
Perhaps  it  -is  a  phase  of  our  native  conceit  that  we  are  always 
more  or  less  pleased  to  have  others  express  the  convictions  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  at  last  the  prediction  made 
by  ourselves  has  come  to  fulfillment.  The  fact  is  that  for  at  least 
the  last  eight  years  I  have  been  putting  to  practical  test  some  of 
the  very  theories  set  forth  by  Rabbi  Witt  in  his  paper,  and  with 
results  not  at  all  less  gratifying  than  in  his  optimism  he  suggests 
are  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  a  change  in  our  congregational 
system  such  as  he  believes  ought  to  be  introduced.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  many  of  our  congregations,  men  have  been  chosen 
for  positions  of  leadership,  not  because  of  their  ability  and  their 
character,  but  very  largely  because  they  have  been  large  contributors 
to  the  congregational  exchequer,  and  correspondingly  the  poor  man 
in  the  congregation  has  been  neglected  and  pushed  aside.  Now,  I 
am  not  so  impractical  nor  so  foolish  as  to  undervalue  the  contribu- 
tion in  money  which  the  rich  man  makes  to  the  cause  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  neither  am  I  so  blind  as  to  fool  myself  believeing  that 
liis  money  contribution  is  worth  as  much  to  the  upbuilding  of  our 
institutions  as  is  the  moral  support  which  is  given  by  the  man  who 
sometimes  has  little  or  nothing  of  material  character  to  contribute. 
Fortunate  that  congregation  whose  leaders  are  men  of  material 
means  as  well  as  of  generous  spirit.  Sometimes  one  finds  a  man 
at  the  head  of  a  congregational  organization  whose  Jewishness  is 
so  intense  and  whose  spirit  is  so  fine  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  he  surrounds  himself  with  the  very  best  men  in  his  com- 
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munity  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  congregation.  And  under 
such  leadership  the  spirit  can  not  be  otherwise  than  fine  and  gen- 
erous. But,  after  all,  such  instances  are  comparatively  few,  and  it 
is  a  cause  of  frequent  humiliation  to  the  Jew  of  finer  sensibilities 
that  mere  poverty  is  a  barrier  not  only  to  a  man's  official  recogni- 
tion in  the  congregation,  but  even  to  his  comfort  as  a  guest  of  the 
congregation.,  much  less  to  his  rights  as  a  member  during  times  of 
worship.  Xow  it  is  my  contention,  and  I  am  sure  that  Rabbi  Witt 
fully  agrees  with  me  in  this,  that  if  there  should  be  inequalities  of 
any  kind  in  the  house  of  God,  they  should  be  based  not  upon  what 
a  man  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  support  of  the  congrega- 
tional organization,  but  rather  they  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
sacrifice  that  he  makes  in  paying  anything.  Now,  the  fact  is  so 
obvious  that  it  requires  no  argument,  that  the  average  man  who 
pays  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of  his 
congregation,  makes  a  tremendously  greater  sacrifice  than  does  he 
who  contributes  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
same  institution.  In  the  latter  case,  it  means  that  the  man  will 
have  a  few  hundred  dollars  less  in  his  bank  account  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  exact  amount  of  which  he  never  knows,  but  in  the 
former  instance  it  means  that  the  man  in  order  to  affiliate  himself 
with  a  congregational  organization,  has  sacrificed  pleasures  and 
comforts  and  even  necessities  in  order  to  pay  even  a  comparatively 
paltry  sum  to  the  support  of  the  congregation.  Xow  there  can  be 
no  question  about  it  that  the  ideal  toward  which  we  ought  to 
strive  in  our  congregational  organizations  is  that  each  man  should 
give  that  which  his  heart  prompteth  him  to  give,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  means,  "Isch  K'matnath  Yodo."  Of  course,  I  know 
that  some  men  under  such  a  scheme,  would  give  not  in  accordance 
with  their  means,  but  as  one  of  my  friends  has  expressed  it,  "in 
accordance  with  their  meanness."  My  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
by  far  the  great  majority  of  men  are  somewhat  more  high  minded 
in  these  matters  than  many  of.  us  are  willing  to  credit  them  with 
being,  and  that  instead  of  giving  less  than  they  do  under  a  coercive 
plan,  they  would  stretch  a  point  and  give  a  little  more  than  they 
conveniently  can,  under  a  plan  of  voluntary  gifts.  Indeed;  I  may 
cite  as  the  experience  of  my  own  congregation  wherein  the  annual 
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dues,  while  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  are 
yet  voluntary,  that  in  the  past  eight  years  we  have  not  had  half 
a  dozen  cases  where  the  Board  of  Directors  were  called  upon  to 
urge  a  member  to  give  more  than  he  himself  had  voluntarily 
offered,  and  twice  within  the  last  five  years  when  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  increase  our  budget  to  a  very  material  extent,  we  found 
that  when  voluntary  increases  in  the  dues  were  called  for,  that  in 
both  instances  the  amount  thus  voluntarily  offered  far  exceeded 
the  sum  which  would  have  been  levied  under  an  enforced  assess- 
ment. But  granting  the  impracticability  in  some  instances  of 
carrying  out  the  voluntary  assessment  plan,  due  to  considerations 
of  property  rights,  I  do  hold  that  there  are  few  congregations 
wherein  at  least  the  unassigned  pew  might  not  be  introduced  so  that 
whatever  inequalities  there  may  be  so  far  as  the  taxing  arrangement 
of  the  congregation  is  concerned,  at  least  within  the  House  of  God 
and  in  the  rights  of  worship  all  men  should  be  equal  and  the  rich 
man's  corner  and  the  poor  man's  corner  should  be  forever  done 
away  with. 

When  eight  years  ago,  as  the  absolute  pioneer  in  the  movement, 
Temple  Beth  El  of  Detroit  introduced  the  unassigned  pew,  many 
were  the  critics  and  the  scoffers  and  the  prophets  of  evil.  A  few 
within  our  own  ranks  looked  askance  upon  the  innovation  and  some 
seven  or  eight  men  fought  it  with  all  their  might  during  a  period 
of  three  years.  To-day  it  is  with  gratitude  I  say  it  that  there  is 
not  a  member  of  our  entire  congregation  who  under  any  circum- 
stances would  go  back  to  the  old  plan.  Aside  from  everything  else, 
the  plan  makes  for  order  and  decorum  in  the  worship ;  it  brings  the 
congregation  to  the  Temple  early  on  occasions  when  the  Temple 
is  likely  to  be  crowded,  it  influences  families  to  come  to  the  house 
of  worship  together  in  order  that  they  may  be  seated  together.  It 
makes  it  possible  that  not  the  poor  man  shall  alwa'ys  sit  in  the 
balcony  but  that  sometimes  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  congregation  shall  sit  there.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  never  had  a  complaint  from  those  who  coming  late,  have 
found  the  lower  auditorium  occupied,  but  naturally  they  have  gone 
up-stairs  and  been  contented  there.  It  is  true  the  plan  requires 
tact  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  competent  ushers,  but  so  does 
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an\  other  plan.  It  makes  for  democratization  of  the  synagogue 
and  for  a  feeling  of  fellowship  among  the  members.  It  is  the  one 
practical  plan  according  to  which  the  poor  man  shall  not  be  humil- 
iated because  of  his  poverty,  and  by  which  the  wcjilth  of  tin-  rich 
man  shall  not  be  his  strong  tower  of  defense  in  the  congregational 
organization. 

I  wish  that  Rabbi  Witt  had  gone  just  a  step  farther  in  his  argu- 
ment and  offered  a  plea  for  some  uniformity  in  the  fiscal  regula- 
tions of  congregations  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  a  closer  co- 
operation among  sister  congregations  and  less  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition. How  baneful  is  the  influence  of  the  competitive  spirit 
upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  congregations,  I  am  sure  almost  any 
man  upon  the  floor  of  this  convention  could  testify,  but  there  are 
some  instances  that  might  be  cited,  one  within  my  own  recent  ex- 
perience, which  go  to  prove  that  the  present  fiscal  systems  in  vogue 
in  our  congregations  are  not  only  inadequate  to  meet  the  present 
situation,  but  that  they  tend  to  foster  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
hostility  and  unworthy '  competition  between  congregations  that 
would  be  a  discredit  to  business  men  of  the  lowest  type.  In  the  in- 
stance referred  to,  the  competitive  spirit  did  not  even  concern  con- 
gregations in  the  same  city,  but  it  concerned  congregations  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred miles,  the  facts  in  the  case  being  that  a  family  of  very  large 
means  disgruntled  at  the  congregation  in  the  city  m  which  they 
lived,  because  it  asked  a  reasonable  contribution  from  them,  made 
application  and  were  accepted  by  a  second  congregation  in  a  city  in 
which  they  had  no  interests  whatsoever,  at  an  absolutely  nominal 
rate.  What  can  we  expect  of  the  individual  Jews  if  our  organ- 
izations are  willing  to  stoop  to  such  a  level  ?  The  whole  problem  be- 
fore us  is,  not,  it  seems  to  me,  as  Rabbi  Witt  holds,  the  problem 
of  the  poor  man  and  the  synagogue;  more  particularly,  it  is  the 
problem  of  the  rich  man  and  the  synagogue.  The  poor  man,  as  a 
rule,  does  his  duty.  It  is  the  rich  man  who  is  frequently  at  fault, 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  it  seems  to  me,  as  leaders  and  teachers 
of  our  people,  so  to  influence  public  opinion  in  our  various  communi- 
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ties  as  to  make  possible  such  change  in  the  internal  policies  of  our 
various  congregations  as  to  give  to  every  man  who  wants  to  be  of 
us  and  with  us,,  the  right  to  worship  God  untrammeled  because  of 
his  poevrty. 

Rabbi  Witt  has  done  a  great  service  in  presenting  this  paper  to 
the  Conference,,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  fruitful  of  those  results 
for  which  he  and  I  and  many  others  among  us  have  so  long  been 
hoping  and  working. 
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E 

LEOPOLD  LOEW. 
(1811-1875.) 

(A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
July  3,  1911,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

BY  RABBI  JULIUS  RAPPAPORT,  Chicago,  111. 

Among  the  illustrious  men,  whose  fame  illumines  the  sky  of 
nineteenth  century  Judaism,  there  is  none  that  surpasses  in  splen- 
dor and  brilliancy  that  of  Leopold  Loew.  In  attempting  to  de- 
scribe the  work  and  influence  of  men  like  Loew,  one  feels  one's  own 
conceit  perceptibly  lowered  and  humbled.  In  comparing  the  nn-n 
that  laid  the  foundation  to  Jewish  science — Zunz  and  Geiger,  Luz- 
zatto  and  Rapoport — with  the  generations  following  them,  one  can 
not  help  admitting  that  "the  intelligence  of  the  forebears  was  as 
wide  as  the  gates  of  the  temple,  while  ours  is  but  like  the  eye  of 
the  needle."  (T.  B.  Erub.—  53.)  One  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
telling  allegory  of  the  teacher  depicting  the  ever  diminishing  size 
of  the  succeeding  generations:  "Abba  Saul  was  so  tall  that  his 
successor  Tryphon  reached  only  to  his  shoulders,  yet  Tryphon  was 
not  small,  as  he  was  towering  head  and  shoulder  above  his  suc- 
cessor, Akiba  B.  Joseph.  Still  Akiba,  in  his  turn,  was  taller  than 
Rabbi  Juda  who  followed  him,  while  'Hijja'  the  successor  to  Juda 
came  only  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Prince."  (Nid. — 24.)  How- 
ever, having  been  asked  to  assume  the  task,  I  have  the  excuse  of 
Rabbi  Josse  B.  Halafta  who,  "Though  knowing  that  he  was  not  a 
Kohen,  yet  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  his  colleagues  he  would  even 
mount  the  'duchan/  (Sabb.— 118). 

Leopold  Loew  was  born  May  Wild,  1811,  at  Czernahora,  Mora- 
via,   the   country   that   gave    Judaism,   Adolph   Jellinek,    Moritz 
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Steinschneider,  Isaac  Hirsch  Weiss,  David  Kaufman  and  other 
scholars  of  fame.  A  descendant  of  a  rabbinical  family,  he  traces 
his  ancestry  through  many  a  Landesrabbiner,  of  Boskowitz  and 
Nikolsburg,  up  to  the  celebrated  Liwa  B.  Bezalel  Landesrabbiner 
of  Prague.  His  parents,  being  the  only  Jewish  family  in  the  vil- 
lage, maintained  for  him  a  private  tutor,  to  teach  him  the  Bible  and 
the  Talmud,  while  to  read  and  to  write  he  learned  from  the  village 
schoolmaster  .  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Jeshiba  of  Joa- 
chim Duetschman,  of  Trebitsch,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
Believing  with  R.  Hasda  that  "it  is  not  profitable  to  learn  from 
one  teacher  alone,"  (Abo.  Zar. — 19),  young  Loew  went  to  Leipzig, 
entering  at  the  Jeshiba  of  R.  Baruch  Frankel  and  from  there 
to  Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  to  study  under  R.  Moses  Perla.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  was  known  as  a  keen  "pilpulist/'  and  having 
now  laid  the  foundation  to  that  marvelous  Talmudical  learning, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all  his  works,  he  now  de- 
voted more  time  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  He- 
brew style,  examples  of  which  may  be  found  in  he-Haluz,  ha 
Shackar,  Kerem — Hemed  and  Ben  Chananjah,  is  characteristic 
for  its  lucidity  and  beauty  of  diction. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

To  prepare  himself  fittingly  for  the  Rabbinical  office,  however, 
Loew  now  bent  all  his  efforts  upon  the  study  of  the  Codes  and 
Casuists  under  the  guidance  of  Loew  Schwab,  Rabbi  of  Prossnitz, 
supporting-  himself  by  teaching  in  the  Talmud  Torah  there.  In- 
fluenced no  doubt  by  Schwab,  Loew  in  connection  with  his  rab- 
binical studies,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  secular 
languages;  German,  French  and  Italian.  Although  he  now  had 
the  "Hattarath-Horaah,"  he  gave  up  hope  of  ever  receiving  the 
"Semicha"  from  Nehemieas  Trebitsch,  Landes-Rabbiner  at  the 
time,  who  ordained  such  only  that  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
(Gesammelte  Schriften  2-203).  Prossnitz,  once  the  home  of 
Loebele  Prossnitz,  the  pseudo-Messiah,  was  still  reputed  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  Sabbathaians.  To  be  familiar  with  German 
books  was  enough  to  suspect  one  of  Sabbathaian  inclinations.  As 
late  as  1863,  Adolph  Jellinek,  the  famous  preacher  of  Vienna,  ex- 
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plains  flu*  leanings  of  Aaron  Chorin,  rabbi  in  Ara.l,  Ilimpin.  in- 
wards Reform,  on  the  grounds  of  "His  possible  sympathies  with  the 
Sabbathaian  heresy."  (Ges.  Schr.  5-192).  Now,  the  fact  that  it 
was  known  that  Loew  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Chorin,  was 
enough  to  condemn  him  without  a  hearing,  being  that  Chorin  was 
the  only  rabbi,  excepting  Moses  Kunitz,  another  Hungarian  rabbi, 
who  dared  to  approve  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Hamburg  Reform  Temple,  which  were  severely  condemned  by  all 
the  rabbis  of  Germany.  Thoroughly  disgusted,  Loew  now  in- 
tended choosing  another  career.  But  induced,  in  all  likelihood  by 
Chorin,  he  left  his  birthplace  and  fatherland  and  went  to  Hungary, 
studying  at  Ofen  and  Pest,  physics,  mat  hematics,  Latin.  (Jreek  and 
Magyar  language  and  history.  Two  years  later  we  find  him  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Pressburg  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  Moses  Sofer,  the 
arch-enemy  of  all  non-talmudical  learning.  He  qualified  here  after 
three  years  of  diligent  study  in  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics, 
Biblical-Exegesis,  Christian  Theology,  dogmatics,  hermeneutics, 
ethics  and  pedagogy.  Thus  equipped  for  the  ministry  in  a  manner 
very  rare  Loew,  more  fortunate  than  Geige^r  and  Einhorn  soon  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Nagy  Kanizsa,  having  been  recommended  for  the 
place  by  I.  Noah  Mannheimer,  in  whose  home  he  was  a  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  famous  preacher  of  Vienna. 

PERSECUTIONS. 

As  soon,  however,  as  his  election  became  known  in  Pressburg, 
his  enemies  there,  who  could  not  forgive  him  for  entering  the 
Lyceum  instead  of  the  Jeshiba,  spread  forthwith  the  most  abomi- 
nable falsehoods  regarding  his  character  and  his  "Goyish  mode  of 
living."  (Orient  1841,  No.  22).  He  declined,  therefore,  the  call 
unless  it  was  made  unanimous.  Having  been  reassured,  however, 
by  the  congregation,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
zeal  and  ardor  and  some  time  later  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Loew  Schwab,  who  meantime  was  elected  to  the  rabbinate  of  Pest. 

FANATICAL  PERSECUTIONS  AT  PAI-A. 

Although  his  work  at  N  Kanizsa  was  entirely  successful,  never- 
theless, importuned  by  friends  from  Papa,  he  accepted,  in  1845,  a 
call  to  the  rabbinate  there  which  promised  larger  opportunities 
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and  a  broader  field  of  activities.  Xo  sooner,  however,  did  it  trans- 
pire that  he  was  to  go  to  a  place  of  greater  influence,  than  his 
enemies  at  Pressburg  set  all  the  nefarious  machinery  of  infamy 
and  slander  to  work  to  prevent  his  coming  there.  The  opposition 
against  Einhorn  and  Geiger  was  child's-play  when  compared  with 
the  vehement  storm  that  was  aroused  against  Loew.  Letters, 
threatening  his  very  life,  if  he  dared  to  go  to  a  new  place,  were 
written  to  Loew  himself,  and  other  missives  were  dispatched  to  the 
Orthodox  element  at  Papa  and  the  surrounding  communities,  urg- 
ing them  to  rise  in  protest  against  Loew.  The  blind  bigots,  more- 
over, spread  the  most  abominable  slanders,  vilifying  his  character, 
and  above  all  took  out  an  injunction  from  the  court  charging 
fraud  in  his  election.  This  naturally  delayed  his  coming  there; 
prevent  it,  however,  it  could  not.  The  zealots  were  defeated  at 
every  point,  and  Dr.  Loew  held  his  triumphal  entry  into  Papa, 
welcomed  by  the  dignitaries  and  the  better  element  of  the  people. 
Still  the  fanatics  did  not  desist.  If  anything  their  vehemence 
was  more  furious.  The  holy  men  from  Pressburg  sent  circular 
letters  to  the  members  of  the  congregation  at  Papa,  in  which  they 
are  emphatically  warned  that :  "It  is  a  deadly  sin  to  have  any 
dealings  with  your  rabbi,  either  while  he  is  alive  ar  dead."  Ken- 
eseth  Israel,  218-1886). 

They  moreover,  sent  a  delegation  of  nine  prominent  rabbis  to 
Baron  Rothschild  at  Vienna  urging  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  government  to  unseat  Loew.  Failing  in  this,  they  hired  false 
witnesses  to  testify  that  Loew  was  seen  eating  trepha  food.  But 
the  witness  confessed  he  was  bribed  by  Rudolph  Toch,  and  the 
latter  was  actually  imprisoned  for  his  nefarious  act.  (Allg.  Ztng. 
d.  Jud:  106;  480-1847).  Thus  justice  prevailed,  for  the  time. 
But  for  the  time  only.  Indeed  the  fanatic's  further  denunciations 
of  Loew  as  being  a  "liberal,"  far  from  hurting  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
patriotic  Magyars,  was  rather  injurious  to  the  denunciators  them- 
selves, being  branded  in  their  turn  as  traitors.  But  no  sooner  did 
the  revolution  fail  (in  1849)  than  his  enemies  denounced  him 
now  to  the  reactionary  government  as  a  "dangerous  rebel,"  and 
Loew  was,  indeed,  arrested  and  tried  for  high  treason.  That  he 
was  not  hanged  on  the  gallows  with  the  rest  of  the  rebels,  was  not 
due  to  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  but  rather  to  the 
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influence  of  powerful  friends.  But  his  trials  in  prison  were  enough 
to  disgust  him  with  Papa  and  he  gladly  accepted  a  call  (1850) 
to  S/egi'din,  where  he  worked  in  undisturbed  peace  to  the  end  of  his 
useful  life.  (Oct.  13,  1«7T)).  To  describe  the  inlliu-iicr  «,f  a  lilV 
so  richly  blessed  as  that  of  Loew,  is  impossible  within  the  frame 
of  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me.  I  shall  therefore  give  von  just 
a  mere  outline  of  his  achievements. 

His  ELOQUENCE. 

Already  at  Nagy-Kanizsa  he  had  established  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  fiery  speaker  and  a  silver-tongued  orator,  whose  sermons 
and  speeches  were  heard  and  read  with  eagerness  and  avidity. 
There  was  scarcely  any  public  celebration,  throughout  the  land, 
civic,  social  or  religious,  in  which  Leopold  Loew  did  not  partici- 
pate; and  usually  as  many  Christians  heard  his  sermons  as  Jews. 
His  fame  as  preacher  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
sermons  was  printed  by  the  government  in  the  public  school  reader, 
and  during  the  revolution  many  of  his  patriotic  speeches  were 
ordered  printed  and  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  Count  Carl 
Eotvos,  speaking  reminiscently  of  Loew  says :  "When  a  young  stu- 
dent I  went  to  Papa,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Patriarch  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  resurrected  before  us,  when  we  beheld  his  rev- 
erend, solemn  and  dignified  figure.  His  speech  to  the  national  guards 
we  read  over  and  over  again,  hiding  the  manuscript  secretly  during 
the  days  of  national  mourning.  What  a  great  speech  that  was." 
(Egyetertes,  June  8,  1880).  In  a  characterization  of  the  mem- 
bers attending  the  Leipsic  Synod,  we  read  about  Loew :  "As  soon 
as  he  raises  his  voice,  he  dominates  his  audience  immediately. 
Each  of  his  words  is  deliberate  and  reflected.  The  fulness  of  his 
Talmudical  knowledge,  the  natural  logic  of  his  conclusions,  his 
thoughtful  exposition  of  the  scriptural  text,  indicate  the  acute 
thinker.  His  words  expressed  in  a  lovely,  gentle  manner,  are 
gladly  complied  with.  How  profitable  it  is  to  be  in  his  company/' 

PATRIOTISM. 

Though  not  a  native  Hungarian,  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  Magyardom,  to  which  he  devoted  his  facile 
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pen  and  fervent  eloquence.  To  Magyarize  the  Jews,  he  began 
preaching  in  that  language,  soon  after  he  entered  the  ministry  at 
N.  Kanizsa  (1844),  being  one  of  the  first  to  preach  in  Magyar. 
He  organized  schools  for  the  young  and  old,  to  teach  the  accents 
in  which  the  Magyar  gives  expression  to  his  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural life.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  country.  (The  Pesti  Hirlap,  1845,  No.  19,  Egyetertes,  June 
8,  1880;  Pesti  Divatlap,  1845,  No.  19).  *  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
his  influence  that  the  patriotism  of  the  Hungarian  Jew  expressed 
itself  by  the  forming  of  entire  regiments  of  Jewish  soldiers  to  aid 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  the  congregation  at  Pest  sold  the 
silver  paraphernalia  from  the  sacred  scrolls  and  equipped  the 
soldiers  from  the  proceeds  thereof.  While  he  was  not  the  only 
rabbi  in  Hungary  to  exchange  the  Bible  for  the  sword  during  the 
revolutionary  period — among  others  there  were  Ignatz  Einhorn, 
rabbi  of  Pest  Reform  congregation,  Loepold  Rockonstein,  rabbi  of 
Nagy  Varad;  Moses  Bruck,  rabbi  of  Nagy  Becskerek  and  Adolph 
Huebsch,  late  rabbi  of  New  York,  yet  Leopold  Loew,  who  left 
his  peaceful  study  and  joined  the  national  guards  at  Papa,  going 
with  them  to  the  encampment,  inspired  the  recruits  by  his  fiery 
eloquence  to  deeds  of  courage  and  bravery.  His  famous  "Tabori 
Beszed"  (Camp  Speech)  a  gem  of  eloquence,  was  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  recruits,  the  contents  of  which  inspired  them 
with  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 

EMANCIPATION. 

From  the  day  he  assumed  his  charge  at  N.  Kanizsa,  in  1841, 
he  passionately  espoused  the  cause  of  Magyarization,  realizing 
that  emancipation  could  be  acquired  through  it  alone.  Yet  behind 
his  efforts  at  Magyarization,  there  was  one  supreme  purpose  evi- 
dent:  that  of  attaining  through  it  the  coveted  goal:  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews.  For  this  sacred  cause  he  employed  his  best  efforts 
and  energies.  He  wrote,  he  spoke  and  worked  for  that  cause  in- 
cessantly and  indefatigably,  till,  in  1867,  when  his  life's  work  in 
that  regard  was  finally  crowned  with  success.  Every  movement  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  the  government.,  unpropitious  and 
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antagonistic  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  he  watched  zealously 
and  eagerly,  protest  in^  against  and  deiiuimrin.ir  their  e\il  designg. 

When  in  1844  Moritz  Ballagi,  the  apostate  Jew,  was  denounced  by 
the  Jews  for  his  contemptible  attack  upon  them,  and  for  call  in-: 
upon  them  to  renounce  their  Judaism  and  embrace  Christianity  in 
a  body,  and  Dr.  Szeikacp,  the  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  church, 
sought  to  make  of  it  a  political  issue,  trying  to  show  that  "Jews 
will  never  become  Magyars,  being  that  they  look  upon  converts 
from  their  ranks  to  that  of  the  Magyar  church  as  a  desertion, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  deserve  to  and  should  not  he  emanci- 
pated," Leopold  Loew,  pointing  out  the  insulting  attitude  of 
Christianity,  in  an  open  letter  told  the  pastor  (,f  the  Lutheran 
church  such  naked  truths,  as  no  one  else  would  have  dared  to  utter, 
and  which  created  quite  a  sensation.  (Allg.  Ztng.  d.  Jud.  1844- 
48;  681,  Ges.  Sch.  331-IV). 

In  1848  he  addressed  an  open  declaration  to  the  government 
demanding  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Jewish  religion  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  Bother  religions,  and  a  year  later  he  pro- 
tested against  Kossuth,  the  president  of  the  new  republic,  who  in- 
tended to  make  political  emancipation  of  the  Jews  dependent  upon 
their  own  religious  emancipation  and  reformation  of  the  synagogue, 
for  which  Kossuth  intended  to  convene  a  Jewish  Hungarian  Syn- 
hedrin  a  la  Napoleon.  His  open  letter  to  Aug.  V.  Trefort,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  who,  as  Minister  of 
Education  would  not  appoint  a  Jew  as  a  professor,  created  quite  a 
stir  throughout  the  land.  (Ges.  Sch.  IY.-481).  But  his  protest 
against  the  government,  for  intending  to  appoint  separate  school 
inspectors  for  Jewish  schools,  was  nothing  short  of  a  sensation. 
In  bold,  courageous  words  he  declared:  "The  Jews  of  Hungary 
do  not  request,  do  not  beg;  they  demand  full  and  unrestricted  en- 
joyment of  civil  and  religious  rights,  because  they  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  citizenship."  (Ben.  Chan.  1863-VI.-474).  He  successfuly 
protested  against  the  government  when  it  intended  to  put  a  stamp 
tax  upon  every  Kethuba  and  Shtar-Chalitza.  But  his  criticism  of 
the  government  in  reference  to  the  new  marriage  laws  brought 
him  from  the  military  courts  a  fine  of  two  weeks'  imprisonment  in 
jail,  which  was  suspended,  however,  on  his  Majesty's  birthday. 
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ATTITUDE  TOAVARDS  XATIONALISM. 

In  these  days  of  Zionism  and  nationalism  it  will  be  interesting 
to  learn  Loew's  opinion  in  reference  to  Jewish  nationalism.  In  the 
argument  against  emancipation  the  Jews  were  charged  with  be- 
ing a  nation  within  a  nation.  Loepold  Loew  protested  against 
such  charges  and  declared  that:  "Jews  are  only  a  religious  com- 
munity and  are  members  of  the  countries  in  which  they  liA^e." 
(G.  S.  IV.-385).  "The  French  JCAVS  are  as  much  strangers  to 
the  German  Jews,  and  these  in  turn  to  the  Italian  Jews,  these 
again  to  the  English  Jews,  as  are  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  to  the  Christians  of  other  countries."  (Ibid.  360).  "The 
laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they  happen  to  liATe  are  their  (the 
Jews')  laws;  the  interests  of  the  country,  their  interests;  the  na- 
tional hopes,  their  own  hopes.  Xo,  the  Jews  have  no  distinct  na- 
tionality. They  are  only  a  religious  community.  Much  as  Ave  are 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  state  to-day  is  altogether  an  Utopia.  (Ibid.  361-62). 
In  the  same  spirit  he  replies  to  the  author  of  "Rom  and  Jerusalem." 
(M.  Hess.  Leipsic  1862).  "We  hold  the  author's  program  of 
a  Jewish  nation  for  an  empty  phantom.  From  the  mixture  of 
Germanic  and  Gallic  ingredients  you  cannot  form  a  Jewish  na- 
tion. (G.  S.  1-355). 

As  A  THEOLOGICAL  AUTHORITY. 

When  Ave  read  in  Augsburger  Allg.  Zeitung  (Oct.  23,  1875-296) 
that  Leopold  LOCAV  Avas  "Like  one  of  the  Geonim  of  old  to  whom 
the  governments,  societies  and  individuals  turn  for  multitudinous 
casuistic  questions,  it  is  certainly  no  exaggeration,  for  he  was,  in- 
deed, the  foremost  authority  on  Jewish  theology.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  one  question  in  preference  to  the  other  as  each  in 
itself  is  highly  interesting.  As  an  illustration,  however,  of  the 
difference  fifty  years  will  make  in  the  history  of  religious  develop- 
ment, we  will  giATe  one  question  as  an  example:  "Has  the  con- 
gregation a  right  to  exclude  single  or  unmarried  men  from  its 
membership?  Are  there  religious  functions  which  unmarried 
men  may  not  perform?"  (Ges.  Schr.  IV  146).  To-day  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  find  means  hoAV  to  bring  the  young  man  to  the  syn- 
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agogue.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  fighting  to  get  in,  but  were  not 
wanted.  Geiger  in  appreciation  of  this  part  of  Loew's  work  says: 
During  the  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Ben  Chananjah  there 
appeared  in  this  magazine,  besides  studies  of  great  merit,  contrib- 
uting to  the  history  of  religion,  the  caustic  "Opinions"  of  the 
editor  concerning  the  most  diversified  quest  inns  Touching  daily 
life  as  well  as  to  find  the  origin,  nature  and  development  of  cus- 
toms, rites  and  ceremonies,  evidencing  a  clear  insight,  which  by 
his  solid  scholarship  he  knows  how  to  employ  with  great  skill. 
(Zeitschrift  W.  U.  L.  4.267.)  Being  the  foremost  authority,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  government  turned  to  him  for  expert  opinion  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  communal  and  ritual  controversies  which 
the  different  factions  in  Judaism  took  to  the  courts  for  adjust- 
ment. The  oath  More-Judaico,  a  form  for  which  the  government 
asked  him  to  submit,  was  abolished  entirely  through  his  efforts. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

Interesting  as.  it  woulcj  be,  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon 
an  analysis  of  his  contributions  towards  the  history  cf  Jews  and  Ju- 
dai-in  in  general  such  as  "Gesch.  d.  Maehrischem  Landesrabbi- 
nates,"  "Das  Vereeiswesen  in  Israel,"  "Die  Grosse  Synode,"  Gesch. 
d.  Kabbala,  and  those  of  Hungary  in  special,  many  articles  and 
brochures  upon  which  he  has  issued  c.  <j.  "1'ngar,  Municipalein  u. 
Juden;"  "Gesch.  d.  Ung.  Sabbathaer;"  "Vergang.  u.  Gegenw.  d. 
Hassidier"  and  above  all  a  greater  volume  "Der  Juedische  Con- 
gress." (Pest  1871)  pertaining  to  the  political,  religious  and  cul- 
tural history  of  the  Jews  of  Hungary.  Nor  can  we  enter  upon 
his  contributions  towards  Biblical  Exegesis,  a  greater  work  upon 
which  le  published,  in  1855,  entitled  "Hamafteah,"  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  heil.  Schrift  und  Geschichte  d.  Schrift  Auslegung, 
which  to  this  day  is  still  considered  a  standard  work;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  devoting  a  few  paragraphs  to  his  greater 
works  on  Talmudical  Archaeology,  two  complete  volumes  of 
which  appeared  under  the  mime  of  "Graphisdie  l»N><,iiisiti'ii." 
(Leipsic  1870),  and  "Die  Lebensalter."  (Szegedin  1875).  (An 
other  volume  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
modern  synagogue  with  reference  to  the  emancipations  of 
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the  Jews;  Reform  and  its  history;  still  another  volume  to  the 
history,,  form,  plan,,  place  of  the  synagogue  and  its  requisites,  furni- 
ture, architecture,  and  all  references  made  thereto  in  the  volumi- 
nous theological  literature.  This,  however,  is  extant  in  fragmen- 
tary form  only,  as  he  was  unable  to  finish  it  when  death  snatched 
his  busy  pen  from  his  hand).  The  volumes  are  veritable  mines  of 
the  richest  ore  of  gold  of  learning.  While  he  modestly  calls  them 
"Beitraege  zur  jued.  Alterthumsunde,"  they  are  infinitely  more 
than  mere  dry  Talmudical  Archaeology.  "Jewish  Archaeology  is  not 
confined  to  matters  and  institutions  of  the  church — like  the  Christ- 
ian one — it  is  rather  a  history  of  civilization,  and  in  a  larger  sense 
a  history  of  religion,"  to  supply  which  was  the  object  of  Loew's 
works.  His  was  not  the  creative  mind  of  Geiger;  he  was  not  a 
keen  critic  like  Rappoport,  nor  yet  an  original  thinker  like  Zimz. 
But  in  his  wonderful  mastery  of  rabbinical  lore,  and  in  his  un- 
commonly wide  range  of  erudition  in  the  literature  of  ancient  and 
modern  nations,  none  was  peer  to  him.  Loew's  wonderful  erudition 
was  duly  appreciated  by  that  master  of  learning,  Franz  Delitzsch, 
who  in  reviewing  the  "Lebensalter"  says :  "Leopold  Loew  man- 
ifests anew  not  only  his  wonderful  mastery  of  Jewish  literature  in 
its  totality  as  well  as  in  its  remotest  corners,  but  also  a  rare  histor- 
ical knowledge  and  a  phenomenal  erudition,  to  whom  an  expression 
from  Claude  Harms  is  as  much  at  his  disposal  as  one  from  Heine." 
(Centralblatt  1875-27). 

His  AIM  TO  PROVE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGION. 

To  analyze  or  even  to  enumerate  all  the  writings  of  Loew  is  im- 
possible in  a  short  sketch.  The  mere  bibliography  of  his  works  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  Ges.  Schriften  comprise  19  closely,  printed 
pages,  and  we  simply  mention  here  such  as  "Die  Grundlehre  d. 
Eel.  Israels ;"  "Juedische  Dogumen ;"  "Die  Tradition ;"  "Eherechtl. 
Studien,"  and  many  other  studies  in  Jewish  theology  and  dogma- 
tism. Through  all  his  writings  one  supreme  effort  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible to  prove  for  Talmud  and  Halacha  what  Geiger  and  others 
tried  to  prove  for  the  Bible:  a  steady  growth,  a  continuous  devel- 
opment, in  other  words  the  history  of  religion.  Zunz  endeavors  to 
write  the  literary  history  of  the  Jews;  Rapoport  sought  to  supply 
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the  biographical  history  and  Greatz  the  political  history;  Loew's 
efforts  are  bent  upon  providing  the  religious  history  "I'  the  .lews. 
While  Mises  and  Gordon  were  destructive  and  Krochmal  and 
Schorr  polemical  in  their  tendencies,  Loew  was  apologetical.  He 
set  out  "To  illumine  the  darkness  in  which  former  gem-nit  inns 
walked  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  1  and  my  time 
stand."  (Ges.  Schr.  3-446).  Applying  the  searchlight  of  scientific 
rules  of  philology  to  the  pages  of  the  Talmud  and  investigating  it 
with  the  critical  eye  of  the  scholar,  Loew  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  so-called  oral  tradition  of  the  Mishna  from  Biblical  times  is  un- 
tenable. "The  notion  of  a  precisely  fixed  paradosis  must  give  way 
to  the  rules  applied  by  the  science  of  philology,  chronology  and 
pragmatic  history/7  (Ges.  Schr.  1-250).  We  gladly  acknowledge 
the  great  merits  of  Zunz  in  behalf  of  the  science  of  Jjidaism,  show- 
ing as  he  does  that  Judaism  was  never  stagnant,  proving  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  its  literature.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Zunz  simply  points  out  how  the  teachings  originated  and  who  the 
teachers  were,  what  form  they  assume  in  the  course  of  time,  re- 
garding this  he  is  entirely  silent.  To  him  -the  death  of  Del  Medigo 
is  epoch-making,  while  the  spread  of  the  Zohar,  the  Shulchan 
Aruch  and  Sabbathianism  he  does  not  as  much  as  mention.  (Ges. 
Schr.  2-46).  The  importance  of  Loew  in  the  service  of  the 
science  of  religion  was  fully  recognized  by  the  master  of  that 
science,  Abraham  Geiger,  when  he  says,  "To  make  clear  to  our  age 
the  inner  struggle  of  Eabbinism  and  Talnmdism,  to  prove  how  in 
spite  of  all  stagnation  the  latter  teachers — and  at  that  not  only 
the  philosophically  trained  ones — had  their  independent  convictions 
which  they  did  not  sacrifice  blindly,  to  prove  this,  is  the  very  mer- 
itorious service  which  Leopold  Loew  rendered,  the  service  of 
strengthening  the  recognition  that  in  Judaism  the  free  decision 
has  never  placed  itself  under  the  letter  of  the  Talmud."  ( Juedische 
Zeitschrift  fuer  Wiss.  U.  Leben.  IY.-267). 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER  OF  LOEW. 

The  scientific  temper  of  Loew  was  perhaps  nowhere  more  evi- 
dent than  in  his  attitude  towards  reform,  sympathy  for  which  he 
has  expressed  as  early  as  1839  in  his  "Die  Reform  des  rabbinischen 
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Eitus  auf  rabbinischem  Standpunkte."  Loew  was  pre-eminently  a 
historian.  While  he  protested  against  Creizen  and  Holdheim 
who,  misunderstanding  the  spirit  of  the  Talmud,  speak  aspersively 
of  its  teachings  he  neither  could  agree  with,  those  to  whom  Talmud 
was  the  basis  of  all  authority.  (Lit.  D.  Orients,  v.  1844).  To  him 
reform  upon  the  basis  of  Talmudical  authority  is  untenable.  "Ju- 
daism to-day,  divorcing  social  from  ritual  conditions,  adhering  to 
faith  on  the  one  hand  and  discarding  the  old  national  idea  has 
virtually  discarded  the  Talmud  and  turned  its  back  upon  the  Schul- 
chan  Aruch"  (Ges.  Schr.  1-25).  "To  cull  a  few  passages  from  the 
Talmud  (favoring  reform)  is  not  only  contrary  to  scientific  stand- 
ard but  thereby  you  prove  .nothing,  as  you  can  easily  marshall  other 
passages  condemning  reform  (Ibid)."  It  is  inconiDatible  with 
the  unbiased  mind  to  misconstrue  the  honest  statements  of  the 
Elders  of  the  Talmud  so  as  to  make  them  appear  as  spokesmen  of 
modern  theories,  which  in  all  truth  were  foreign  to  them/'  (Ibid). 
He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who  declared  with,  the  Men- 
delssohn school  that  "Judaism  does  not  require  creed  but  deed/' 
("Werke,  3-321),  and  breaking  with  all  traditions  accepted  only 
the  Decalogue  as  the  basis  of  their  faith.  This,  he  declared,  would 
reduce  Judaism  to  a  dry  legalism,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud  alike  both  insisting  upon  the 
ethical  motive  and  not  only  upon  mere  performance.  (Ges.  Schr. 
1-34,  59,  146,  170).  Moreover  "To  maintain  that  Judaism  does 
not  ask  belief  is  as  much  contrary  to  facts  as  it  is  pernicious  (Ges. 
Schr.  1-33).  While  even  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  claim  was 
made  that  "The  Talmud  is  the  authorative  interpretation  of  the 
Bihle."  Loew  shows  that  many  Talmudical  laws  are  based  upon 
faulty  hermeneutics,  anachronisms  and  historical  mistakes.  (Ges. 
Schr.  1-17).  To  adduce  Talmudical  authority  was  according  to 
him,  permissible  onh"  to  show  that  the  rabbinical  laws  were  not 
always  the  same.  Indeed  they  underwent  changes  according  to  the 
needs  of  changed  times  and  conditions.  Many  institutions,  laws 
and  customs  of  Judaism  are  not  even  Jewish  in  their  origin,  but  are 
adopted  from  foreign  sources.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Post-Bib- 
lical times,  when  even  the  literature  of  the  period  is  polvirlott.  In 
antiquity  the  accretions  were  from  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Per- 
sian sources;  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  Latin,  Arabian  and  Ger- 
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man.  The  national  life  of  the  Jew  knew  to  assimilate  these  exotic 
elements  in  a  manner  that  the  foreign  origin  was  soon  forgotten. 
But  in  both  periods  the  tendency  is  immisiak;il>lc  lln-  tendency  to 
reform.  In  Biblical  times  the  promoter  of  reform  is  prophetism, 
in  Post-Biblical  times,  "The  life  surging  spirit  of  the  ever  rejuve- 
tKiliin/  Jewish  people."  (Lebensalter  360).  "The  Jewish  middle 
ages  are  generally  associated  with  immovable  stability.  Nothing 
is  more  groundless.  Not  sterility,  but  on  the  contrary  ever  new 
forms  will  we  meet  with."  (Ibid  361).  In  our  days  when  we  hear 
so  much  about  "Jewish  music,"  it  is  interesting  to  find  Loew  quot- 
ing a  man  of  the  Hasidim  type, — Joel  Ben  Samuel  Sirkes  (1561- 
1640) — who,  when  consulted  in  reference  to  the  melodies  of  the 
synagogue  which  were  knowingly  borrowed  from  the  church,  the 
Polish  rabbi  answered,  "The  borrowed  songs  are  creations  of  art; 
they  are  not  composed  for  the  church  alone,  and  therefore  they 
can  not  be  called  Christian.  (Lebensalter,  quoted  313). 

As  AN  ACTUAL  REFORMER. 

If  we  now  ask  ourselve's,  what  are  the  actual  reforms  Loew  has 
introduced,  we  must  answer  in  disappointment;  none  whatso- 
ever. Of  all  that  is  understood  under  the  term  "reform,"  there 
was  none  in  Loew's  time,  and  there  is  none  to  this  day,  neither  in 
Hungary  nor  in  the  entire  Austrian  monarchy.  In  the  Szegedin  or 
Budapest  reform  temples,  there  are  no  mixed  choirs,  no  family 
pews,  no  bareheaded  praying,  and  not  even  confirmation  of  boys  and 
girls.  As  to  the  contents  of  the  prayers  themselves,  they  are  the 
same  as  the  orthodox  have,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  of 
more  modern  tendencies  have  a  sermon  in  the  vernacular  and 
choral  singing.  While  I  was  in  Budapest  in  July,  1905,  at  a  Satur- 
day morning  service,  the  organ  was  mute  (on  the  Sabbath  of  the 
pericope  of  Mattos)  it  being  one  of  the  "three  weeks"  of  mourning 
for  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  In  Szegedin  even  the  little  pedal  har- 
monium which  was  used  during  Loew's  ministry  at  weddings  and 
school  examinations,  etc.,  is  not  used  any  more.  While  you  may 
find  in  (iennany  different  shades  of  Reform,  from  the  mildest  to 
the  most  pronounced  'radical  form,  in  Hungary  we  find  only  the 
Mannheimer  style,  i.  e.  sermon  in  the  vernacular  and  the  organ  in 
some  few  congregations. 
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Xnw  what  is  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  progress  in  Hungary? 
Why  is  Judaism  stagnant  in  a  country  where  Marcus  Nissa  Weiss. 
Moses  Kunitz  and  above  all  Aaron  Chorin  advocated  and  pleaded 
for  Reform  at  a  time  when  the  German  rabbis  ten  and  twenty 
years  later  still  opposed  the  reforms  introduced  by  Jacobson  and 
the  Hamburg  Reform  Temple?  Why  is  there  no  reform  in  the 
country  where  the  first  reformers  lived  and  where  Leopold  Loew 
worked  indefatigably  for  progress? 

The  reason  for  this  strange  aspect  is  to  be  found  in  the  cultural 
conditions  and  the  peculiar  linguistic  and  social  divisions  that  ob- 
tain in  the  land  of  the  Magyars,  conditions  which  are  unfavorable 
to  progress.  Hence  in  Hungary  there  are  only  two  extremes: 
Blind  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  utter  indifference  on  the 
other.  Of  reform  there  is  none  that  is  known  by  that  name. 

(a)  Because  the  lack  of  modern  schools  and  the  prevalence  of 
"hadarim,"  which  flourish  in  many  localities  to  this  day  make  pro- 
gress almost  impossible.  Such  schools  as  Germany  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  IDth  century,  like  the  Jacobsonschule  at  Seesen,  the 
Free  School  at  Berlin,  the  Wilhelmsschule  at  Breslau,  the  Philan- 
thropin  at  Frankfort,  Hungary  never  had.  As  late  as  lsr>n  the 
government  had  to  place  police  at  the  doors  of  the  Jewish  School 
at  S.  A.  Ujhely,  for  which  a  bequest  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
gulden  was  left  25  years  previous  and  the  opening  of  which  the 
fanatics  prevented.  As  late  as  1868  the  bulk  of  Hungarian  Jews 
petitioned  the  State  against  the  Seminary  which  the  government 
had  ordered  instituted.  Now  the  result  of  this  lack  of  proper 
schools  was  the  absence  of  an  educated  laymen  class.,  such  as  com- 
posed the  Meassefim  or  the  "Society  of  Friends  of  Reform." 
Schoengeister,  like  Joel  Loew,,  J.  Satanow,  L.  Zunz  and  M.  Moser, 
Hungary  never  had.  And  having  had  no  educated  laymen,  Hun- 
gary had  no  reform.  For  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  reforms 
in  the  service  have  never  been  introduced  by  rabbis,  but  laymen. 
Jacobson  was  a  layman ;  the  leaders  of  the  Hamburg  Reform  Tem- 
ple were  laymen ;  the  Frankfort  Society  of  Reform  were  laymen,  and 
all  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Rabbis,  who  never  took  the  initiative 
to  inaugurate  reforms.  (See  Reform  Movement,  35,  46,  l(ivM.  At 
best  the  rabbis  endeavored  to  find  justification  for  the  reforms 
that  were  already  in  practice,  but  they  never  inau<im  aied  any. 
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Neither  Geiger  nor  Einhorn  nor  Holdheim  did  ever  introduce  any 

reforms,  hold  reformers  as  they  \vere  in  thcorv.  il.-iirj-r.  in  tin* 
famous  Tiktin  affair,  takes  the  standpoint  that  "a  rabbi  might 
as  a  critical  student  declare  against  the  validity  of  some  or  many 
practices  in  Judaism,  and  yet  in  his  activity  as  a  rabbi  he  must 
observe  them  (I  hid  s:> ) .  Again,  in  his  "Gutachten"  the  prayer 
book  of  the  Hamburg  Reform  Temple  1*1'.?.  ;ind  at  the  Frankfort 
Conference  in  184,5,  Geiger  proves  most  learnedly  that  tin-re  \\a< 
no  objection  against  tlie  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  prayer.  Y--r 
when  writing  a  prayer-book  for  the  Breslau  congregation  he  says 
in  the  preface  thereto:  "The  significance  of  praver  consists  imt 
only  in  their  contents  but  also  in  their  form,  in  the  Traditional  ver- 
biage, hence  in  the  Hebrew  language."  (Year  Book  0.  C.  A.  R. 
XX  267).  The  credit  for  innovations,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
laymen.  Hungary,  however,  not  having  such  a  lavmen  class,  lias 
no  reforms  to  this  day. 

(b)  Then  again  Hungary  had  no  academically  trained  rabbis  like 
Germany,  where  the  government  required  that  the  rabbis  must  be 
graduates  of  universities..    What  Hungary  did  have  was  Hassidic 
bigots  like  Hillel  Szikszo,  Moses  Teitelhaum.  Memlele  TCaczferter, 
Hershele  Liszaker,  and  above  all  fanatics  like  Moses  Sofer,  who 
maintains  that  it  is  sinful  to  study  Hebrew  grammar,  or  even  to 
speak    German    grammatically.      (See    Ges.    Schr.    1.463;    511). 
Against  Chorin  and  Loew  and  a  few  others,  or  against   the  small 
number   of   graduates   from   the   seminary,    the    Piv-shurg   .Jeshiha 
alone — not  to  mention  others — "graduate^"  every  year  four  to  five 
hundred  Baclmrim  that  are  void  of  any  other  knowledge  but  the 
Talmud  and  thus  perpetuate  the  influence  of  Moses  Snfer  and  his 
school. 

(c)  Again  the  government  in  Germany  was  in  the  main  favorably 
disposed  towards  innovations,  yea,  has  in  many  cases  actually  or- 
dered the  introduction  of  reforms  into  the  synagogue,  such  as  choirs, 
confirmation,  prayer  and  sermon  in  the  vernacular,  etc..  etc.     (Ref. 
Mov.  10  Y-15).     On  the  other  hand,  the  Hungarian  government 
was  always  against  innovations,  and  as  late  as  1852  ordered  the 
"Reform  Temple  presided  over  by  David  Einhorn  closed. 

(<!)  Above  all,  however,  the  linguistic  conditions  were  not  favor- 
able to  reform.    Hungary  is  the  classic  country  of  a  Babel  of  Ian- 
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guages.  Not  less  than  fifteen  different  tongues  are  spoken  there,  and 
the  Jews  naturally  learn  the  language  of  their  immediate  neighbors ; 
Magyarish,  Slavish,  Rumanish,  Ruthenish,  Scribish,  Creation,  Bul- 
garian, German,  Vendish,  etc.  The  Hungarian  Jews,  having  no 
uniform  language,  could,  therefore,  not  maintain  a  special  magazine 
(Fach-Schrift)  or  organ  for  the  propoganda  of  progress  and  re- 
form, calculated  to  shape  and  mould  public  opinion.  The  "Ben 
Chananjah,"  edited  by  Loew,  could  not  maintain  itself  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  as  it  was,  had  more  subscribers  outside  of  than 
within  Hungary.  In  Germany,  where  German  is  the  universal 
tongue,  the  medium  of  intercourse  is  in  German.  The  orthodox 
Tiktin  wrote  his  "Darstellung"  and  Samson  R.  Hirsch  his  "Briefe" 
in  German,  the  language  of  the  people.  But  who  has  ever  heard  of 
a  Hungarian  rabbi  writing  his  "Teshuboth"  in  Magyar?  There 
being  no  uniform  language  among  the  Hungarian  Jews,  reform, 
therefore,  was  retarded.  The  result,  however,  is  disastrous :  apos- 
tasy to  an  alarming  extent. 

An  ardent  reformer  in  theory,  the  works  of  Leopold  Loew,  had 
no  immediate  influence  upon  his  own  countrymen,  though  for 
the  student  they  are  of  immense  scientific  value — "hilchasa  lime- 
schicha."  (Syn.  51). 

While  others  grow  more  conservative  •  as  they  grow  older,  Loew 
givw  more  firm  in  his  belief  in  Reform  the  older  he  grew.  In  his 
old  age.  with  the  burden  of  years  upon  his  shoulders,  he  braved  the 
tedious  journey  from  Szegedin  to  the  Synods  of  Leipsic  and  Augs- 
burg, in  the  deliberations  of  which  he  took  a  notable  part.  (From 
the  Brunswick  and  Frankfort  Conferences,  though  urged  by  Geiger 
and  Holdheim  to  come,  he  stayed  away,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Mannheimer,  who  would  not  accept  Holdheim  and  Hess 
as  colleagues.)  Loew's  imposing  figure,  and  above  all  his  great 
learning,  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  members  of  the 
Synod,  and  when  the  question  came  up  whether  a  Jew  that  does 
not  observe  the  ritual  law  may  serve  as  a  witness  at  marriage  cer- 
emonies, Loew  raised  his  voice  urging  eloquently  the  admission 
of  such  witnesses,  exclaiming:  "Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  Orthodox : 
they  will  he  careful  to  shoot  arrows  at  u<.  well  knowing  that  men 
of  their  own  party  will  be  hit." 
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Bom  the  same  month,  though  a  year  later,  than  Abraham  Gei- 
ger.  Leopold  Leow  died  tho  same  month,  October  1:5.  1S75,  a  year 
after  Geiger.  Eminent  while  he  was  alive,  of  Loew  it  is  especially 
tnu'  that  "great  men  appear  even  greater  when  dead  than  they 
\ven-  while  alive."  ("Hulin,"  7).  His  memory,  indeed,  is  a 
blessing  to  all  coming  generations. 
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THE  HARVEST  SERVICE. 
BY  RABBI  DAVID  PHILIPSON,  D.  D. 

The  chairman  lias  requested  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
Children's  Harvest  Seivice  which  I  instituted  some  years  ago,  and 
which  has  revived  the  observance  of  the  Feast  of  Sukkot  in  my 
congregation.  Judging  from  my  experience  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  service  if  introduced  generally  will  do  for  the 
revival  of  the  observance  of  Sukkot  what  the  confirmation  service 
has  done  for  the  feast  of  Shabuot. 

For  many  years  the  fact  was  painfully  apparent  to  me  as  it  doubt- 
less has  been  to  many  of  you  that  the  observance  of  our  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  falling  into  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude.  The 
attendance  at  divine  service  was  noticeably  small,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  great  throngs  present  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
five  days  previously.  Xeither  was  the  feast  observed  in  the  homes. 
The  custom  of  building  booths  and  living  in  them  for  eight  days, 
which  in  an  earlier  day  was  quite  general  among  observant  Jews 
had  disappeared  well  nigh  altogether  among  us  in  America.  The 
feast  had  in  fact  become  little  more  nor  less  than  a  lingering  sur- 
vival. The  people  knew  little  or  nothing  of  it.  And  yet  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  feast  embodied  an  idea  which  was  still  vital, 
so  that  if  the  celebration  of  the  day  could  be  readjusted  in  some 
way  to  our  modern  life,  the  eternal  idea  of  thankfulness  for  the 
harvest  of  the  year  and  for  God's  protecting  Providence  for  which 
the  feast  stands  could  be  brought  home  to  the  people  and  the  feast 
revived. 

I  had  noted  also  that  Christian  churches  here  and  there  were 
beginning  to  designate  a  certain  Sunday  in  the  autumn  Harvest 
Sunday  on  which  they  held  a  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Service.  Xow, 
thought  I,  here  are  churches  introducing  a  new  service  because  the 
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harvest  idea  is  BO  full  «.f  possibilities  I'm-  a  beautiful  service,  uhv 
shall  not  we  who  have  in  our  religious  calendar  our  traditional  har- 
vest feast  conduct  the  celebration  of  the  feast  along  lines  which 
will  make  it  appeal  to  our  generation?  The  Feast  of  Shahuoi  had 
•been  revived  through  a  service  in  which  children  played  a  large 
part,  why  not  attempt  the  same  for  SukUt  ?  ITere  then  were  the 
elements  at  hand:  the  eternal  idea  of  the  harvest  thanksgiving,  un- 
doubtedly the  origin  of  the  institution  of  the  1'ensi  in  far  anti<|iiitv, 
the  disposition  among  people  to-day  to  have  a  service  of  thanks 
for  the  bounties  of  nature  and  the  interest  ahvavs  felt  in  a  serv- 
ice eonduete.l  by  children.  We  held  the  first  service  of  this  kind 
five  years  ago;  the  Temple  was  thronged,  and  we  have  had  a  sim- 
ilar experience  each  year  since.  A  large  number  of  colleagues 
have  inquired  of  me  concerning  the  service,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  introduced  in  a  number  of  congregations  besides  my  own. 

Let  me  now  give  a  brief  description  of  the  service  and  such  other 
details  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  pulpit  and  platform  of  the  temple  are  decorated  with  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers  appropriate  to  the  season.  A  small  sukkah 
is  built  on  the  platform  and  beautifully  decorated.  After  the 
Sukkot  evening  service  (our  celebration  usually  takes  place  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast)  all  the  children  of  the  school  enter  the  temple 
singing  a  processional  hymn  of  praise.  The  procession  is  headed 
by  four  of  the  larger  boys  each  one  of  whom  carries  one  of  the 
four  traditional  Sukkot  plants,  the  etrog,  the  palm  branch,  the 
myrtle  and  the  willow.  These  are  followed  by  the  children  of  the 
schools  according  to  classes,  beginning  with  the  youngest.  The 
children  of  each  class  carry  an  offering  of  some  kind.  One  class 
apples,  another  pears,  another  corn,  etc.,  etc.  The  sight  afforded 
by  the  children  entering  the  temple  singing  and  bearing  fruits 
is  inspiring  and  the  effect  indescribable.  The  center  of  the  temple 
is  reserved  for  the  children  who  all  sit  together.  The  exercises 
open  with  a  service  of  songs  and  responses.  We  have  been  using 
Moses'  Hymnal  which  contains  an  appropriate  service  of  this 
kind.  The  four  boys  bearing  the  Sukkot  plants  then  come  to  the 
pulpit  and  standing  in  the  Sukkah,  recite  these  lines  together: 
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Here  in  the  Sukkah,  frail  tent,  we  stand, 
Emblem  of  God's  Providence  in  desert  land. 
In  trouble  sore,  in  darkest  strait, 
Our  God  watches  o'er  us  with  mercy  great. 

With  thankful  hearts  these  fruits  we  bring 
To  Him  whose  praise  our  lips  do  sing. 
Four  beauteous  plants  from  earliest  time 
Our  fathers  have  offered  in  every  clime. 

The  etrog  sweet,  of  perfume  rare, 
The  palm  branch  too,  so  tall  and  fair, 
The  myrtle  fine,  with  flow'ret  lovely, 
The  willow  meek,  its  branches  lowly. 

On  this,  our  happy  Feast  of  Joy, 
God's  goodness  praise  without  alloy; 
To  Him  aspire  with  grateful  heart 
Who  all  these  mercies  for  us  has  wrought. 

These  boys  now  deposit  their  fruits  on  the  altar. 

Class  by  class  then  ascend  the  platform.  A  small  number  of  the 
class  (six,  eight  or  ten,  as  the  case  may  be)  recite  some  lines 
descriptive  of  the  offering  they  are  bringing  and  then  the  whole 
class  joins  in  a  chorus.  Upon  descending  from  the  platform  each 
child  deposits  its  offering.  The  words  spoken  by  one  class  will 
suffice  as  an  example.  The  class  bearing  the  corn-stalks  speak 
these  lines  through  their  representatives: 

America,  from  thy  broad  breast 
Corn  sprang,  beneficent  and  bright, 
Of  all  the  gifts  from  heaven  the  best, 
For  the  world's  succor  and  delight. 

Then  do  it  honor,  give  it  praise; 
A  noble  emblem  should  he  ours: 
Upon  thy  fair  shield  set  thy  Maize 
More  glorious  than  a  myriad  flowers. 
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And  let  the  States  their  garlands  brin-. 
Each  its  own  lovely  blossom  sign, 
But  leading  all,  let  Maize  be  king, 
Holding  its  place  by  right  divine. 
The  chorus  is  then  spoken  by  the  whole  class : 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise, 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days, 
Bounteous  source  of  every  joy, 
Let  Thy  praise  our  tongues  employ. 

For  the  blessing  of  the  field, 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield, 
All  that  liberal  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  overflowing  stores. 

After  a  song  by  the  whole  school  accompanied  by  the  organ,  a 
special  Sukkot  prayer  is  read  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  post- 
confirmation  class.  Hereupon  another  song  is  sung  by  the  school, 
and  then  a  thanksgiving  psalm  is  read  from  the  Bible  by  another 
of  the  older  children.  This  is  followed  by  the  flower  offering. 
Girls  bearing  bouquets  of  autumn  flowers  ascend  the  platform  and 
after  speaking  the  beautiful  lines,  "Oh,  painter  of  the  fruits  and 
flowers,"  lay  the  flowers  on  the  pulpit.  The  evening  hymn  then 
sung  by  the  school,  precedes  the  thanksgiving  offering.  A  number 
of  girls  carrying  cornucopias  filled  with  fruits  and  vegetables 
speak  in  chorus  a  thanksgiving  poem  whereupon  the  rabbi  preaches 
a  short  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  song  after  the  ser- 
mon is  the  national  hymn  led  by  the  children  of  the  smallest 
class  who  ascend  the  platform  and  is  participated  in  by  the  school, 
the  choir  and  the  whole  congregation.  The  service  closes  with  the 
reading  of  the  Alenu  and  the  Kaddish  from  the  Union  Prayer 
Book.  The  children  now  leave  the  temple  singing  En  Kelohenu 
as  they  pass  out,  whereupon  the  congregation  is  dismissed  with  the 
benediction. 

This  Children's  Harvest  Service  is  now  a  feature  of  our  con- 
gregational life.  It  also  serves  as  a  beautiful  opening  of  the 
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school  year  as  the  Feast  of  Sukkot  usually  falls  at  the  time  when 
our  religious  schools  open. 

The  revival  of  our  traditional  harvest  festival  through  a  service 
of  this  kind  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  our  re- 
form movement,  which  aims  to  adjust  our  religious  ceremonies 
and  practices  to  the  modern  view  and  outlook.  The  harvest  ser- 
vice is  as  significant  for  the  Jew  in  the  United  States  as  it  was  for 
the  ancestor  in  Palestine,  but  the  ancient  method  of  observance  is 
not  possible  now;  hence  let  the  observance  be  changed  if  thereby 
we  can  retain  the  fine  purpose  of  the  feast.  Dwelling  in  booths 
is  not  feasible  to-day  under  the  conditions  in  which  Jews  live  in 
this  country;  even  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  feast  a  living  reality.  In  my  congregation  we  feel 
that  we  are  now  bringing  home  to  our  people  the  observance  of 
the  feast,  for  in  place  of  the  small  attendance  on  Sukkot  with  a 
languid  interest  in  the  service  we  have  great  congregations  vitally 
interested  and  impressed.  We  have  a  real  harvest  service  in  which 
the  old  and  the  new  are  blended;  for  the  harvest  now  as  of  yore 
calls  forth  feelings  of  glad  thanksgiving  and  words  of  praise  and 
gratitude  to  the  giver  of  all  whose  providence  protected  our 
fathers  in  the  wilderness  and  through  all  the  ages  for, 

Behold,  He  slumbereth  not  nor  sleepeth,  the  Guardian  of  Israel. 


NOTE:  Rabbi  David  Philipson  has  kindly  consented  to  furnish  copies 
of  his  Harvest  Service  to  all  who  desire  to  use  it.  He  should  be  addressed 
at  3947  Beechwood  Avenue,  Rose  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Editor. 
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G 

CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL   FOR  JEWISH   TEACHERS 

UNDER  THE   DIRECTION  OF  THE -JEWISH 

CHAUTAUQUA  SOCIETY. 

(Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  St.  Paul,  July  4,  1911.) 
DR.  HENRY  BERKOWITZ. 

At  the  request §  of  the  Special  Committee,  I  will  present  to  you 
the  thought  of  the  proposed  Correspondence  School.  You  know 
that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  this  new  method  of  con- 
veying instruction  has  grown  far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the 
educators  who  instituted  it.  At  present  the  greatest  organization 
of  the  kind  seeking  to  convey  instruction  to  the  multitudes  by  pop- 
ular methods  through  direct  correspondence  with  individuals,  is 
the  well  known  International  Correspondence  School.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  that  institution  in  the  City  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  become  thoroughly  familiarized  with  its  history  and  its 
methods.  This  is  the  one  institution  that  has  succeeded  in  making 
education  not  merely  self-sustaining,  but  a  paying  proposition, 
something  which  even  our  universities  have  yet  to  learn.  Various 
universities  have  taken  up  the  correspondence  idea ;  notably,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  (which  has  pushed  it  more  strongly  than 
any  other),  and  the  Chicago  University  under  the  Rockefeller 
foundation.  They  are  carrying  out  the  old  idea  of  study  in  ab- 
sentia, putting  students  in  direct  communication  with  the  pro- 
fessor. The  student  has  the  advantage  of  selecting  and  getting 
the  individual  attention  of  the  professor  in  his  special  branch  of 
study.  By  this  plan,  no  student  is  able  to  shirk  any  work.  He 
must  do  all  the  work  himself.  The  individual  thereby  gains  a  great 
advantage  in  many  respects,  over  the  attendants  in  the  class  di- 
rect. Now,  that  method  has  been  taken  up  by  many  and  various  or- 
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ganizatlons.  I  have  a  list  of  some  of  them  here.  Their  publica- 
tions I  have  secured,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  posting 
myself  on  the  methods  followed,  with  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the 
proposition  which  is  to  be  presented  to  you  npw. 

This  new  method  of  education  lends  itself  to  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  distribution  and  expansion  of  our  growing  constituency 
and  the  growth  of  religious  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  the 
cities.,  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  it  is  entirely  out  of  all  range 
of  possibility  for  our  teachers  to  conduct  their  most  serious  and 
responsible  work  of  training  the  next  generation,  unless  we  come  to 
their  individual  aid.  Foundations  for  this  purpose  have  been 
created.  The  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
and  of  the  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  the  Gratz  College  of 
Philadelphia  are  able  to  reach  only  those  who  are  residents  of  these 
cities.  They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  any  method  of 
reaching  those  hundreds  and  hundreds  beyond,  in  the  country  at 
large. 

In  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  teaching  in  our  schools,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  some  practical  method  of  reaching  those 
who  shall  never  be  able  to  attend  these  colleges.  The  colleges  are 
all  making  earnest  attempts;  they  are  all  in  the  inception  of  a 
new  movement;  we  must  have  patience  with  their  work;  I  believe 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  think 
whatever  is  being  done  by  them,  we  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
teachers  at  large  throughout  the  country. 

Xow,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  I  am  here  to  offer  to  you 
the  plans,  as  far  as  they  have  materialized,  of  the  Jewish  Chau- 
tauqua  Society.  It  has  engaged  thoughtfully  in  the  preparation 
for  this  very  enterprise  for  a  number  of  years.  For  fifteen  years 
it  has  held  an  annual  Summer  Assembly.  During  eleven  years 
these  assembles  convened  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Jewish  people  of  the  United  States  live  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  and  so  many  of  them  congregate  in  that  famous  re- 
sort that  this  fact  pointed  out  the  advisability  of  holding  these 
sessions  there.  Eventually  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  carry  this  effort  further.  Two  assemblies  were  held  in  the 
Citv  of  Buffalo.  Last  summer  we  convened  in  Detroit.  Next  week 
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the  fifteenth  annual  SUIIIIIMT  Assmibly  is  t<>  mrri  in  Milwaukee, 
and  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  August  a  similar  assembly  is 
to  be  held  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for  the  teachers  and  others 
living  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  main  object  of  this  Assembly  is  to  bring  together  the  re- 
ligious school  teachers  of  the  country.  We  have  been  successfully 
cultivating  a  constituency  of  these  teachers,  and  drawing  them 
year  by  year  to  these  meetings.  A  Teachers'  Institute  has  been 
held  at  each  Assembly,  and  to  this  Institute  qualified  instructors 
and  educators  of  acknowledged  experience  and  authority  have 
come  to  give  messages  to  the  teachers.  Lessons  in  "How  to  Teach," 
with  the  methods  and  principles  of  teaching,  have  been  offered,  to- 
gether with  illustrative  lessons  imparted  to  classes  of  children; 
also  exhibits  of  school  appliances,  etc.  This  work  has  been  going 
on  now  continously  for  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  followed  up 
through  propaganda  by  means  of  correspondence,  and  through  the 
personal  efforts  of  a  traveling  Field  Secretary,  visiting  the  various 
communities  of  the  land  with  the  express  purpose  of  organizing 
schools,  classes  and  study  circles.  These  study  circles  have 
reached  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands  of  persons,  and  in  most 
instances  the  teachers  of  religious  schools  have  been  the  ones  most 
interested,  and  have  done  the  prescribed  work  most  conscientiously. 
Our  work  has  steadily  developed  until  now  we  feel  the  urgent 
necessity  of  expanding  it  into  a  systematic  correspondence  school. 
We  are  taking  the  example  of  those  organizations  cited,  which 
have  pioneered  the  way  so  successfully  along  these  lines.  For 
this  purpose  we  have  tried  to  get  up  a  list,  and  have  now  prob- 
ably the  largest  list  in  existence  of  religious  school  teachers  of 
the  Jewish  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  in  direct 
correspondence  with  many  of  these  teachers.  In  our  Assemblies 
this  project  has  been  discussed  and  has  met  with  the  enthusiastic 
favor  of  teachers  who  have  been  in  attendance.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  utilize  the  machinery  for  propaganda  which  has  been  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  for  carrying  on  a  sys- 
tematic correspondence  work  of  this  kind. 

The  first  need  is  this  machinery  of  an  office,  with  secretary  and 
assistants.     There  is  no  other  organization  qualified  along  these 
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lines  to  do  the  work,  except  it  be  the  Synagogue  and  School  Exten- 
sion department  of  the  Union.  That  department  is  so  busy  with 
other  enterprises  that  it  has  yielded  the  field  to  the  Jewish  Chau- 
tauqua  Society.  Co-operation  between  existing  educational  in- 
stitutions is  imperative.  To  this  end  a  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York  City  in  June,  1910,  between  Dr.  Kaplan  of  the  New  York 
Seminary,  Dr.  Grossman  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  and 
myself  for  the  express  purpose  of  devising  some  practical  plan  of 
co-operation  in  fostering  this  correspondence  idea.  At  the  present 
time  nothing  tangible  has  come  of  it.  In  the  meantime  the  Chau- 
tauqua  has  proceeded  quietly  to  develop  the  undertaking.  The 
plan  is  to  prepare  lessons  designed  directly  for  teachers.  We 
shall  need  lessons  in  "Pedagogy  applied  to  Religious  Instruction;" 
"On  School  Organization  and  Class  Management."  "Meth- 
ods of  Instruction"  in  the  various  branches  taught  also  in 
"History  'of  Jewish  Education."  For  that  purpose  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  appoint  experienced  and  qualified  teachers  organized  into 
a  Faculty.  Each  Instructor  is  to  have  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  these  lesson  sheets,  and  be  in  direct  correspondence  with  the 
individual  teachers  throughout  the  country  who  may  enroll  for 
these  studies.  The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  is 
preparing  leaflets  and  other  works,  including  Teachers'  Helps  for 
the  classroom.  We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  that  undertaking 
and  co-operate  with  it.  '  Our  purpose  is  differentiated  from 
theirs.  Whatever  the  materials  adopted  for  the  classroom,  we 
aim  to  go  back  of  these  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  same.  The  "Teachers'  Helps"  may  do  this  in  a  measure, 
but  necessarily  fall  far  short  of  the  systematic  instruction  through 
direct  personal  correspondence  with  qualified  instructors.  Already 
we  have  a  very  well  planned  Hebrew  Course  which  has  been  worked 
out  on  the  correspondence  method.  The  first  book  has  gone  thouuh 
four  editions,  and  is  widely  in  use  in  the  United  States  for  teach- 
ing the  elements  of  Hebrew.  A  second  course  book,  issued  several 
years  ago  is  arranged  and  printed  on  the  correspondence  method. 
It  has  lesson  sheets  for  the  individual  learner  in  Hebrew.  It 
gives  exercises  to  change  Hebrew  into  English  and  English  into 
Hebrew,  and  the  elements  of  'Hebrew 
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The  Society  all  then-  years  has  been  ram  niu  ..n  a  LrenrraJ 
correspondence  with  circles  and  individuals.  I  wish  you  could  seti 
the  interesting  letters  seeking  fuller  information,  which  rome  into 
the  office  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  all  sections  of  the  land. 

Our  courses  in  Bible  study  have  been  through  several  edition^, 
and  though  designed  for  circles,  may  be  very  readily  rearranged 
for  use  on  the  correspondence  plan.  Another  series  of  course 
books  prepared  by  Prof.  Gottheil,  and  one  by  Dr.  Harris  on  Post- 
Biblical  History  and  Literature  can  be  readily  fitted  into  this 
seheme  of  direct  correspondence  with  individual  teachers.  A  cOvirse 
in  the  study  of  the  Jewish  Religion  based  on  the  excellent  compen- 
dium by  the  Rev.  Morris  Joseph  of  London,  "Judaism  as  Creed 
and  Life"  has  been  issued.  The  author  of  that  book  has  himself 
prepared  the  course-book.  By  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
lesson  sheets  it  can  be  fitted  into  this  scheme.  The  preparation 
of  a  detailed  curriculum  as  the  basis  of  the  Correspondence  School 
has  engaged  my  thoughtful  attention  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  it  is  almost  ready  for  use. 

We  aim  further  to  serve  as  a  feeder  to  existing  institutions  by 
cultivating  sentiment  in  the  country  at  large  ;  by  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  stimulating  young  men  and  women  to  engage  in  the  noble 
and  responsible  task  of  teaching.  We  hope  to  be  able  at  some  time" 
to  have  scholarships  of  large  enough  funds  to  enable  individuals, 
who  have  shown  their  ability,  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Institute 
either  in  Cincinnati,  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  the  diplomas  offered  by  these  schools. 

The  general  object  of  this  plan  is  to  standardize  the  teaching 
profession  among  us.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  standard. 
WTe  are  obliged  to  take  such  individuals  as  teachers  who  may  be 
willing  to  give  of  their  service  and  their  time  out  of  the  kindness 
of  their  hearts.  They  may  be  qualified  Normal  School  grad- 
uates, but  devoid  of  the  special  training-  demanded  of  teachers  in 
the  religious  school.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  do  something 
practical,  in  order  that  we  may  enable  our  School  Boards  when 
they  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  electing  teachers,  to  fix 
standards.  If  the  Correspondence  School  is  established,  the  School 
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Boards  will  then  have  the  moral  backing  which  will  enable  them 
to  say,  "No  teacher  who  can  not  show  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
shall  go  into  our  school/'  That  will  raise  the  requirements  and 
enable  congregations  to  get  something  for  their  money  where  they 
pay  their  teachers. 

From  this  general  statement  you  will  have  a  sufficient  idea,  I 
hope,  to  see  what  our  Correspondence  School  aims  to  do.  If  we 
can  get  the  concurrence  of  the  rabbis,  the  backing  of  the  teachers, 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  from  friends  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  correspondence 
idea  may  not  be  put  into  very  speedy  operation. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  EABBI  TOBIAS  SCHANFAKKKK. 

The  far  reaching  interest  in  the  subject  of  Ethical  Instruction 
in  the  public  schools  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  extensive  liter- 
ature it  has  called  forth,  no  less  than  three  hundred  volumes  and 
pamphlets  bearing  immediately  or  more  or  less  remotely  on  the 
question  having  been  published  during  the  last  twenty  years,  that 
is  an  average  of  fifteen  volumes  for  every  year.1 

France  was  the  first  country  in  the  western  world  to  have  incor- 
porated in  its  education  laws  a  statute  requiring  moral  and  civic 
instruction  to  be  given  in  all  its  primary  schools.  This  law  was 
passed  in  1882,  and  still  crime  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase 
in  France,  plainly  evidencing  the  fact  that  knowledge  does  not 
always  eventuate  in  virtue.2  Advocates  of  direct,  didactic  moral 
instruction  in  the  schools  might  do  well  to  remember  this  fact. 
The  schools  should  make  it  their  purpose  to  create  moral  habits, 
rather  than  to  impart  moral  knowledge. 

In  America  Professor  Felix  Adler  was  the  pioneer,  who  agitated 
for  the  introduction  of  moral  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
His  program  for  a  non-sectarian  morality,  a  morality  without  the 
religious  sanction  is  laid  down  in  his  book: — "Moral  Instruction 
for  Children/'3  published  in  1892. 

'For  an  extensive  bibliography,  see  Religious  Education  Journal,  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  pp.  718-732,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Cope,  General  Sec- 
retary of  Religious  Education  Association. 

20ne  French  teacher  reported  that  her  best  scholar  in  Ethics  was  the 
biggest  knave  in  the  lot. 

•Important  deviations  from  the  work  as  therein  outlined  have  been 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New  York  since  its 
publication. 
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„  As  a  direct  influence  emanating  from  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  the  Moral  Education  league  of  London  owes 
its  existence.  It  was  organized  in  1897.  This  organization  is 
quite  active  and  is  doing  much  propagandist^  work  along  the  lines 
of  having  ethical  instruction  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  has  created  a  considerable  literature  for  school 
instruction  and  has  employed  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould  as  a  traveling 
demonstration  lecturer  for  •  the  instruction  of  teachers.  It  has 
made  some  provisions  for  moral  instruction  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  England  and  Wales  and  is  extending  its  pro- 
paganda into  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  other  countries.  It  was 
the  moving  spirit  that  called  into  being  the  first  "International 
Inquiry  into  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools."  This  investigation 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  two  important  volumes  of  reports, 
which  appeared  in  1908.  It  also  sponsored  the  "First  Interna- 
tional Moral  Education  Congress"  held  in  London  the  same  year.4 
Among  the  most  important  educational  bodies  in  America  to- 
day are  the  Xational  Education  Association  and  the  Religious 
Educational  Association.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  latter 
body  held  at  Xew  York  in  February  of  this  year,  the  conference 
on  the  Moral  Phases  of  Public  Education  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that,  "direct  moral  instruction  varying  in  content  accord- 
ing to  conditions  systematic  or  otherwise  according  to  preference 
be  employed  as  a  means  of  moral  education  with  the  special  object 
of  developing  the  power  and  habit  of  moral  thoughtfulness."5 
The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  convention  seemed  to  be  in  favor 
of  direct  moral  instruction  in  both  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 
But  in  a  private  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Cope,  general  secretary  of  the  Association,  he  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  a  large  number  of  letters  had  been  received  at  his 
office  in  which  members  modified  the  stand  which  they  had  taken 
while  at  the  meeting  and  declared  for  the  indirect  method  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  direct  method  in  the  high  schools,  and 
this,  according  to  his  statement,  is  the  prevailing  attitude  at  the 


'See  article  by  Harold  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Moral  Education  League, 
London,  in  Religious  Education,  February,  1911,  pp.  704-708. 

"'For  other  resolutions,  see  April  number,  Religious  Education,  1911,  pp. 
117-118. 
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present  time.  The  rapidity  with  which  educators  change  their 
opinion  on  this  subject  would  indicate  their  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  entire  problem. 

The  National  Education  Association  which  is  composed  of  7,000 
active  members  and  11,000  associate  members  has  for  the  past 
several  years  incorporated  into  its  resolutions  recommendations 
that  "the  moral  development  of  the  children  be  the  primary  aim  of 
the  schools." 

As  a  further  development  of  the  idea  of  moral  instruction  Mil- 
ton Fairchild,  a  graduate  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  has 
hit  upon  the  novel  scheme  of  presenting  moral  ideas  to  children 
by  means  of  stereopticon  views.  To  further  his  purpose  he  has 
organized  a  corporation  known  as  the  "National  Institution  for 
Moral  Instruction,"  and  proposes  to  secure  the  teaching  of  morals 
in  the  schools  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures.  A  number  of 
si ,-hools  has  already  planned  to  adopt  this  method. 

This  brief  survey  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  steps  that  have 
thus  far  been  taken  to  introduce  moral  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  both  this  and  other  countries. 

In  order  to'  make  the  treatment  of  this  subject  as  concrete  and 
tangible  as  possible,  I  addressed  a  questionaire  to  a  number  of 
Chicago  Clergymen  as  well  as  others  whom  I  knew  were  interested 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  questions  asked  were  as 
follows:— 

Are  you  in  favor  of  Ethical  Instruction  in  the  public  schools? 
If  so?  do  you  favor  a  regular  course  of  instruction  or  shall  the 
instruction  be   merely  incidental  to  the  school  activities  and   in 
connection  with  the  other  subjects  already  taught? 
If  not,  what  is  your  objection  to  same? 

Do  you  believe  that  ethical  instruction  should  ever  be  given 
without  the  religious  sanction? 

Of  the  six  replies  that  we  quote,  all  with  but  one  exception  are 
in  favor  of  ethical  instruction  with  the  religious  sanction.  One 
favors  ethical  instruction,  but  is  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
religion  in  any  form  into  the  schools.  Of  the  five  that  favor 
ethical  instruction  with  the  religious  sanction  two  refer  to  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  matter,  because  of  the  non-sectarian 
character  of  our  public-  schools. 
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Bishop  C.  P.  Anderson  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Chicago  says: — "You  ask  hard  questions.  Speaking  broadly  and 
theoretically  without  taking  stubborn  facts  into  consideration.  I 
am  in  favor  of  ethical  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  of  mak- 
ing it  a  specific  course,  and  resting  it  on  the  sanction  of  religion. 
But  you  are  aware  of  the  difficulties.  So  far  as  the  religious  side 
of  it  is  concerned  we  have  to  deal  with  four  elements.,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Catholic,  the  Protestant  and  the  Secularist.  The  .Supreme 
Court  has  decided  all  sectarian  teaching  unlawful.  What  is  sec- 
tarian teaching?  Are  the  Ten  Commandments  sectarian?  Is 
the  Lord's  Prayer  sectarian?  Is  prayer  in  the  abstract  sectarian? 
If  all  religious  teaching  is  sectarian,  must  we  divorce  ethics  and 
religion  in  instructing  the  young?  I  do  not  know  any  subject 
that  is  so  perplexing.  Somehow  we  must  keep  together  those  things 
which  God  has  joined  together  and  secure  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  educational  values  of  religion  and  the  religious  values  of 
education." 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  Bishop  Anderson  understands  the  impli- 
cations of  his  position  and  that  if  he  were  to  try  to  put  them  into 
operation  he  would  come  into  direct  conflict  with  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Theoretically 
we  are  not  forced  to  take  stubborn  facts  into  consideration,  but 
practically  we  are.  The  rationalist,  secularist  and  the  agnostic 
hold  that  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  prayer 
in  the  abstract  are  sectarian.  It  is  true  that  they  are  in  the  minor- 
ity, but  in  a  secular  state  the  rights  of  every  citizen  must  be  re- 
spected and  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  the  minority  would  be  inexcusable.  The  Jews 
regard  such  prayers  as  are  offered  up  at  graduation  exercises  sec- 
tarian in  that  invariably  they  are  directed  to  Jesus.  Indeed  the 
Catholics  regard  these  prayers  as  sectarian.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  Catholics  of  Belvidere,  111.,  when 
Father  Joyce  of  that  city  under  advice  of  Bishop  P.  J.  Muldoon 
of  the  Rockford  diocese,  protested  against  the  Rev.  W.  T.  McKee, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  offering  up  prayer  at  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Belvidere  High  School.  Father  Joyce  notified  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Belvidere  that  if  the  prayer  were  given  he 
would  apply  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  same. 
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The  prayer  was  not  given.  The  action  of  the  Catholic  Cliun-h  has 
created  much  hard  feeling  and  the  Protestants  of  the  graduation 
class  absented  themselves  on  the  evening  oi'  tin-  ^raduation  exer- 
cises  and  held  a  graduation  of  their  own.'  In  discussing  the 
Belvidere  incident,  Bishop  Muldoon  said,  "the  law  on  the  point  in 
question  is  clear  and  good  citizens  should  be  willing  to  abide  hv 
the  decision  and  not  attempt  to  force  religious  exercises  on  Cath- 
olics." 

Bishop  Anderson  would  like  to  keep  together  what  (Jod  has 
joined  together,  that  is  ethics  and  religion.  We  have  the  right 
to  keep  these  two  agencies  together  in  the  home,  in  the  Sunday- 
school  and  in  the  Church.  We  have  no  right  to  form  an  alliance 
between  them  in  the  secular  school. 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  president  of  the  Armour  Insti- 
tute, of  Chicago,  and  spiritual  guide  of  the  Central  Church,  also 
favors  ethical  instruction  in  the  schools  based  upon  the  religious 
sanction,  but  knowing  what  this  would  imply  he  relies  mainly 
upon  the  personal  ethical  influence  of  the  teacher  as  the  source 
of  moral  inspiration  for  the  pupil.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  writes:  —  "I 
believe  that  ethical  teaching  in  public  schools  must  proceed  most 
largely  now  from  the  character  that  is  the  personal  ethical  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  make  our 
instruction  what  it  ought  to  be  —  that  is  base  it  on  religious  sanc- 
tions. I  think  all  our  religious  forces  should  unite  in  teaching 
all  we  can  in  every  school  and  making  no  general  rule.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  have  in  every  school  the  basic  things  of  the 
ethical  life  and  especially  that  which  shall  conserve  the  child's 
purity  and  nobility  of  character." 

Father  McGavick  of  the  Holy  Angels'  Catholic  Church  of  Chi- 
cago, gives  his  opinion  as  follows:  —  "I  presume  you  use  ethical 
in  the  sense  of  moral.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  claim  that  all  true 
ethics  are  founded  on  religion.  Religion  should  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  in  educational  matters.  It  should  not  be  merely  inci- 
dental, but  should  consist  of  a  regular  course  of  instruction.  I 
consider  that  the  main  cause  of  irreligion  of  the  age  and  all  its 
necessary  consequences  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  religious 


"See   Chicago  Record-Herald.  June   7.    I'.ni. 
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education.  Father  McGavick  points  to  the  attitude  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  on  this  question  as  found  in  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia/77 Here  we  read: — "Sound  moral  instruction  is  impossible 
apart  from  religious  education.  The  child  may  be  drilled  in  cer- 
tain desirable  habits,  such  as  neatness,  courtesy,  and  punctuality, 
he  may  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  honesty,  industry,  and  truthful- 
ness, and  none  of  this,  should  be  neglected,  but  if  these  duties 
toward  self  and  neighbor  are  sacred,  the  duty  toward  God  i- 
immeasurably  more  sacred.  When  it  is  faithfully  performed  it 
includes  and  raises  to  a  higher  plane  the  discharge  of  every  other 
obligation.  Training  in  religion,  moreover,  furnishes  the  best 
motives  for  conduct  and  the  noblest  ideal  for  imitation,  while  it 
sets  before  the  mind  an  adequate  sanction  in  the  holiness  and 
justice  of  God." 

Because  the  Catholic  Church  can  not  have  ethical  instruction 
based  upon  the  religious  sanction  in  the  public  schools,  and  because 
the  particular  tenets  of  its  faith  can  not  be  taught  there,  it  has 
its  own  parochial  schools  where  such  instruction  can  be  given. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  impossible  to  institute  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  children  who  receive  their  instruction 
in  the  parochial  schools  and  the  Ethical  Culture  schools  of  Xew 
York  where  instruction  in  morals  is  given  and  those  children  who 
receive  their  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  to  ascertain  their 
relative  moral  stamina  and  character.  Were  such  a  comparison  pos- 
sible I  believe  it  would  be  found  that  the  children  of  the  public- 
schools  would  compare  favorably  as  to  their  moral  standards  with 
those  of  the  parochial  schools  and  the  Ethical  Culture  School  of 
New  York. 

From  the  answers  thus  far  given  to  the  questionaire  the  demand 
is  for  ethical  instruction  based  on  the  religious  sanction.  It  is 
but  natural  that  ministers  should  assume  this  attitude.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  note  that  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion. Her  opinion  reads: — "I  believe  in  ethical  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  Most  of  this  instruction  should  be  incidental,  but 
a  part  should  be  given  in  definite  form  as  a  regular  subject  of 

7See  article  on  Education,  Catholic  Encyclopelia,  Vol.  5,  p.  304. 
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instruction.  While  I  think  that  religious  doctrine  should  not  In- 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  I  do  not  think  that  ethical  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  without  the  introduction  of  religion  t«.  <n\\\t> 
extent."  If  Mrs.  Young  means  by  this  thai  she  advocates  tin- 
introduction  of  "religion  to  some  extent/'  in  the  public  >chonls. 
she  is  enunciating  strange  and  dangerous  doctrine.  It'  ivli-i.m  in 
connection  with  ethical  instruction  may  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  "to  some  extent/'  why  not  to  all  extent?  If  it  may  In- 
introduced  to  any  extent,  would  this  not  mean  an  encroachment 
upon  the  secular  character  of  our  schools? 

The  Religious  Liberty  Association,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  has  consistently  fought  every  attempt  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  Church  and  State.  It  is  even  now 
using  all  its  efforts  to  defeat  the  Johnson  Sunday  Law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  pending  before  Congress. 

The  secretary  of  that  organization,  Mr.  T."  K.  Russell,  while 
favoring  ethical  instruction  in  the  public  schools  takes  a  diamet- 
rically opposite  stand  to  that  taken  by  Mrs.  Young.  He  is  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  religion  into  the  schools  in  any  form  what- 
soever. He  says: — "We  have  never  objected  to  what  is  denomi- 
nated strictly  ethical  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  our  land. 
We  believe  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  state  to  impart 
to  the  students  in  the  public  schools  that  character  of  instruction 
which  will  make  for  good  citizenship.  That  is  to  say  that  the 
State  can  rightfully  teach  morals  as  touching  our  relations  with 
each  other.  The  student  can  be  properly  taught  a  regard  for  tin- 
life,  property  and  character  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  short,  he 
should  be  taught  all  those  things  that  would  produce  honest,  noble 
and  upright  citizens.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  state  has 
reached  its  limit  in  the  matter  of  instruction  along  ethical  lines. 
The  very  moment  that  the  state  incorporates  into  her  teach  inn  anv 
duty  respecting  things  of  a  dogmatic  or  religious  nature,  she  has 
gone  beyond  her  legitimate  sphere." 

As  the  last  opinion  I  give  that  of  Miss  Jane  Addams: — "If  wo 
were  sure  that  every  child  had  ethical  instruction  with  the  relig- 
ious sanction  chosen  by  his  parents  I  should  favor  that  ethical 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  be  not  "incidental,"  but  "prac- 
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tical"  as  it  were  attaching  the  instruction  to  situations  which  arise 
in  the  life  of  the  child  in  the  school.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  family  teaching  and  ethics  because  I 
find  that  children  themselves  often  desire  something  put  in  that 
way." 

If  I  understand  Miss  Adams  correctly,,  she  seems  to  intimate 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  ethics  taught  in  the  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  different  religions  and  different  de- 
nominations attending  them,  for  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the 
religious  sanction  chosen  by  the  parents  could  be  given  a  place  in 
the  schools.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  would  be  bringing  to- 
gether Church  and  State,  it  would  be  a  rather  poor  arrangement  to 
have  the  different  clergymen  coming  to  the  schools  for  a  few  brief 
hours  during  the  week  while  the  rest  of  the  time  the  children 
would  be  under  the  influence  of  teachers  whose  teachings  might  be 
in  entire  conflict  with  that  of  the  clergymen.  It  is  hard  to  see 
one's  way  clear  in  endorsing  a  compromise  of  this  kind. 

Miss  Addams  in  referring  to  the  teaching  of  ethics  in  the 
family  has  emphasized  a  fact  of  the  first  importance.  We  do  not 
begin  at  the  proper  source.  We  need  to  give  the  parents  instruc- 
tion in  ethics  before  we  begin  with  the  children  in  order  that  the 
parents  might  be  able  to  set  the  proper  example  and  give  the 
proper  instruction  in  the  home.  We  should  moralize  and  relig- 
ionize the  homes  before  we  speak  of  moralizing  and  religionizing 
the  schools.  The  religious  sanction  which  has  no  place  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  made  pivotal  in  the  home  circle.  It  is  true  the 
State  has  the  right  to  step  in  and  attempt  to  make  good  what  the 
home  has  failed  to  do,  but  we  can  not  expect  the  schools  to  rectify 
in  the  short  time  the  children  are  under  their  care  what  the  home 
has  vitiated  during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the  child.  After  all  the 
work  of  the  school  is  simply  superposition.  The  home  is  the 
central  agency  that  should  make  for  and  create  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious life  of  the  child.  From  the  best  modern  home  comes  the  best 
modern  school. 

The  whole  question  of  ethical  instruction  in  the  schools  is  still 
in  a  vague,  indefinite  and  indefinable  shape.  We  are  groping  for 
some  common  ground,  but  we  fail  to  find  it  save  as  we  maintain 
the  secular  character  of  the  schools.  We  can  not  find  it  in  some 
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common  denominator  belonging  to  all  religions,  because  in  reality 
no  such  common  denominator  exists.  The  book  prepared  hv  the 
"Chicago  Woman's  Educational  Union"  known  u  "Readings  I'mm 
the  Bible,"  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather  from  the  old 
and  New  Testament  selections  which  would  be  agreeable  t<>  all 
religions,  would  make  the  poorest  kind  of  a  text-book  for  moral 
instruction.8  That  book,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  whose  incli- 
nations were  in  that  direction,  would  make  a  most  fruitful  source 
for  propaganda  for  the  dominant  faith. 

We  can  not  find  the  common  ground  by  setting  aside  a  certain 
time  and  allowing  the  followers  of  different  religions  to  enter  the 
school  and  permit  them  to  instruct  their  own  children  in  the  par- 
ticular tenets  of  their  faith,  because  this  would  render  nugatory 
the  secular  character  of  our  schools. 

We  can  not  find  the  common  ground  in  permitting  morality 
to  be  taught  without  the  religious  sanction,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  religionists  are  opposed  to  having  ethics  taught  that  way.  To 
all  of  these  propositions  vital  objections  can  be  raised,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  least  or  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  the 
incidental  instruction  in  ethics  by  means  of  the  activities  of  the 
school  life  and  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects  already 
taught,  and  here  ample  opportunities  are  afforded  to  build  up  the 
moral  life  of  the  child.  And  this  moral  training  will  be  all  the 
more  effective  because  it  comes  informally  and  without  the  con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  the  child.  The  preachy 
method  of  teaching  morality  is .  deprecated  by  a  large  number  of 
teachers  in  their  reports  of  the  work  done  at  their  schools  along 
these  lines. 

Both  Jews  and  Christian,  agnostic  and  atheist  agree  that  in  its 
ultimate  analysis  the  purpose  of  the  public  school  is  the  formation 
of  character  and  the  creation  'of  good  citizenship.  I  believe  that 

8The  books  most  frequently  mentioned  as  text  books  for  etlih-al  in- 
struction in  the  schools  are  Ethics  for  Children,  by  Ella  Lyman  Cahot  ; 
The  Jane  Brownlee  System  of  Ethical  Instruction;  Baldwin's  Fifty  Fa- 
mous Stories  Retold;  Baldwin's  Thirty  More  Stories  Retold;  Baldwin's 
American  Book  for  Golden  Deeds;  Kupfer's  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Re- 
membering; Dewey's  Stories  for  Home  and  School:  Everett's  Fthirs  for 
Younjr  IV)]  le:  Kg^lestrn's  Great  Air.enYans  for  Little  American*. 
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our  public  school  system  of  instruction  always  has  had  this  aim 
in  view.  Even  though  ethics  are  not  definitely  and  directly 
taught,  it  would  be  a  libel  to  label  our  public  schools,  as  is  some- 
times done  by  narrow  credists,  as  godless  and  atheistic.  For  they 
are  always  surrounded  by  a  moral  and  even  religious  atmosphere, 
even  though  these  subjects  have  no  place  in  the  curriculum.  And 
what  the  child  needs  in  the  school,  as  well  as  in  the  home,  is  not 
so  much  ethical  instruction  as  it  is  moral  atmosphere,  contact 
with  morality  in  action.9  The  State  law10  demands  of  its  teach- 
ers that  they  be  morally  pure  and  of  good  character.  Retaining 
their  positions  is  contingent  .upon  this  fact.  After  all  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  school  life  of  the  child  is  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher.  One  Horace  Mann  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  didactic,  moral  instruction  and  all  the  text-books  on  moral- 
ity. The  state  laws  demand  that  the  pupils  must  be  moral.  If 
they  are  not  they  are  placed  in  Parental  Schools  and  Schools  for 
the  Delinquent.  In  several  States  of  the  Union  to  maintain  the 
democratic  character  of  the  schools  the  ban  has  been  placed  upon 
the  fraternity  secret  society.  The  schools  have  ample  opportunity 
to  create  civic  pride  and  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic  side  of  the 
child's  life  by  means  of  the  patriotic  holidays  which  they  celebrate, 
such  as  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthday,  Thanksgiving  and 
Decoration  Day,  Flag  and  Peace  Day.  All  of  this  would  indicate 
that  in  an  indirect  way  the  schools  are  providing  for  the  forma- 
tion of  good  character  and  the  creation  of  good  citizenship.  Wo 
can  scarcely  begin  to  estimate  what  it  means  for  higher  civilization 
by  the  attendance  of  a  child  for  seven  or  eight  years  upon  our 
public  schools.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  a  most  potent 
factor  in  the  training  of  morals..  The  punctuality  and  regularity 
that  are  demanded,  the -orderliness  and  cleanliness  that  are  made 
imperative,  the  lessons  of  obedience  and  reverence  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others  as  human  beings  that  are  exacted,  the 
sanctity  of  property  and  the  necessity  for  truthfulness  -which 


'See  Joseph  Crocker's  Essay  on  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  our 
Public  Schools  in  Problems  of  American  Society,  pp.  235-244. 

JOFor  State  laws  on  this  subject  see  article  by  George  D.  Strayer  on 
"The  Legal  Aspects  of  Moral  Education,"  in  Religious  Education,  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  pp.  599-611. 
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characterize  every  schoolroom  mean  more  for  the  development  of 
the  ethical  sides  of  the  child  than  all  the  moral  maxims  that  it 
mii^ht  learn  by  rote. 

The  Et.  Eev.  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  and 
president  of  the  Religious  Education  Assoication  for  1910,  put 
this  fact  most  forcibly  in  his  presidential  address  when  he  said, 
"You  may  put  ethics  in  the  most  scientific  form  in  school 
but  the  boy  may  learn  far  more  of  truth  and  honor  on  the  play- 
ground. You  may  shut  out  every  word  of  Bible  or  God  from  tin- 
class  room,  but  while  the  teacher — a  woman  of  faith  and  love  and 
prayer — teaches  him  you  can  not  shut  out  religion.  More,  far  more. 
you  may  call  your  schools  godless  and  harden  your  churches  with 
formalism,  but  if  the  boy  is  going  home  every  night  to  a  home 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  religion  he  is  getting  a  religious  edu- 
cation  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  thought 

of  religion  in  the  public  schools  that  we  assume  that  if  the  schools 
do  not  provide  it  there  must  be  no  religion.  One  might  almost  as 
well  say  that  because  the  public  schools  provide  no  breakfast  there 
is  no  breakfast.11" 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  "example  is  more 
powerful  than  precept." 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  placing  ethics 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ers have  had  little  or  no  preparation  for  such  teaching.  But  the 
fewest  of  our  colleges,  universities,  and  State  Normal  Schools 
have  made  any  provision  for  the  instruction  and  train  in-'  in  prac- 
tical ethics.  We  expect  the  teachers  to  pass  an  examination  in  tin- 
regular  school  branches  before  we  issue  a  teacher's  cert ili rate  to 
them,  but  in  this  most  difficult  subject  of  ethics  we  seem  to  be  will- 
ing to  permit  them  to  teach  without  any  examination  or  prepara- 
tion whatsoever. 

Professor  W.  C.  Bagley,  director  of  the  School  of  Kducati«>n  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  sent  a  questionaire  to  the  head  of  the 
department  of  education  in  each  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
listed  in  the  report  of  the  commission  of  education  for  1D09-10 
(Vol.  1,  P.  590)  and  to  the  president  and  principal  of  each  of 
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the  normal  or  training  schools  listed  in  the  same  report  (Vol.  1, 
P.  592).  In  all  556  question  sheets  were  sent  out,  of  which  160 
were  returned.  Of  the  160  who  responded  21  gave  courses  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Moral  Education,  98  did  not,  and  38  failed  to 
answer.  In  summing  up  his  conclusions  Professor  Bagley  says  :— 
"Explicit  instruction  in  the  principles  of  moral  education  is  pro- 
vided for  by  separate  courses  in  relatively  few  universities.  Such 
courses  are  found  much  less  frequently  in  the  normal  schools  than 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  well  to  note  also  that  a 
majority  'of  those  engaged  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  place  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  school 
life  as  a  source  of  moral  instruction,  although  indirect  systematic 
instruction  through  literature,  history  and  science  is  also  deemed 
to  be  of  very  great  importance.  A  strong  minority  favors  explicit 
instruction  through  principle  and  precept  illustrated  by  concrete 
cases.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  religious  instruction  in  any 
form  has  no  place  in  elementary  schools."12 

The  February  and  April  numbers  of  Religious  Education,  the 
journal  published  by  the  Religious  Education  Association,  is  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Moral  Instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  Teachers  and  professors  have  gathered  data  as  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done  along  these  lines  in  the  schools  of  the 
various  States  of  the  country.  There  are  reports  of  the  schools  of 
New  York,  California,  Massachusetts,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
Virginia.  It  is  but  natural  that  these  reports  differ  somewhat  as 
to  the  attitude  which  is  assumed  toward  this-  question  and  as  to 
the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
them  agrees  that  the  personality  of  the  teachers  should  be  the  main 
moral  influence,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  public  schools  is  moral, 
and  that  the  school  activities  should  constitute  the  basis  of  moral 
instruction.  Time  is  not  permitted  me  to  give  the  separate  sum- 
maries of  all  these  States.  But  I  will  not  go  much  astray  if  I 
take  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the  State  of  New  York,  given  by 
Clarence  F.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  as  typical  of  all  the  rest.  His  summary  reads: — 

"Religious  Education,   February,    1911,   pp.   612-640. 
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1.  "The   representative    superintendents    of     the   larger      and 
smaller  school  systems  of  the  State  of  New  York  apparently   in 
the   ratio  of  about  five  to  one  express  themsehc-  a-  imt    l';i\(»riiiLT 
formal  training  in  morals  in  the  public  school.-. 

2.  "Many  miscellaneous  practices  in  the  schools  an-  mcnt ioned 
as  prompting  moral  training,  such  as  reading  of  Scriptures,  sin^in^. 
flic   teaching  of  biography,  history  and   literature,   the   reading  of 
good  books,  the  telling  of  stories,  and  rewards  for  perfect  attend- 
ance.    These  superintendents  with  practical  unanimity  agiee  that 
the  personality  of  the  best  teachers  is  the  strongest  possible  moral 
force. 

3.  A  small  but  very  thoughtful  company  comprising  the  mi- 
nority express  themselves  as  in  favor  of  giving  some  small  amount 
of  time  and   a  definite  place  on  the  program    to  some  systematic 
form   of  moral   training  and  a  very  small   minority  recommend 
either  a  system  or  a  text-book  in  morals. 

4.  It  is  only  fair  to  infer  that  the  testimony  of  these  superin- 
tendents would  imply  that  the  modern  public  school  at  its  he-t   i- 
a  powerful  moral  instrumentality.    Pupils  are  required  by  the  law? 
of  the    State  and  by  the  rules  of  the  School  Board  to  be  regular    in 
attendance,  to  be  prompt,  industrious  and  obedient   and  to  attend 
school  for  at  least  seven  years,  while  a  large  percentage  actually 
does  attend  public  schools  for  a  considerable  longer  period.     The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  formal 
moral  training  seems  to  be  its  paucity  and  the  timidity  of  those 
who  speak  in  its  favor.13 

Accordingly  it  is  my  conviction  that  only  such  moral  instruction 
be  given  in  the  public  schools  as  is  incidental  to  the  school  activi- 
ties and  such  as  is  in  connection  with  the  other  studies  already 
prescribed  in  the  curriculum. 

I  must  here  refer  briefly  to  the  subject  of  social  and  sex  hygiene. 
There  is  a  strong,  growing  sentiment  to  incorporate  the  study  of 
this  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  but  the  same 
disagreement  that  we  find  as  to  the  question  of  ethics  in  the  public 
schools  is  found  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Professor 
Charles  W.  Elliott,  president  emeritus  of  the  Harvard  University, 
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favors  its  introduction.  He  has  advocated  it  in  a  number  of  pub- 
lic addresses  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  held  in  Boston,  he  championed  its 
cause.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot14  opposed  the  view  of  Dr.  Elliott  on 
the  floor  of  the  Charities  Convention.  He  said: — "If  these  social 
evils  are  due  to  ignorance  why  are  there  so  many  morphine  users 
among  medical  men?  I  think  the  ignorance  of  sex  hygiene  is  per- 
haps less  than  is  supposed.13  The  Chicago  Vice  Commission  that 
recently  investigated  the  vice  conditions  and  the  social  evil  in  Chi- 
cago in  one  of  its  recomendations  urges  the  "appointing  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  thoroughly  the  advisability  and  methods  of 
teaching  social  hygiene  to  the  older  pupils  in  the  public  schools.18 
The  Conference  on  the  Moral  Phases  of  Public  Education  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  at  its  meeting  held  February  17, 
1911,  recommended  the  following  resolution:  "That  we  approve 
of  the  greatly  increased  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  the  biological 
sciences  laid  upon  personal  and  institutional  hygiene  and  in  par- 
ticular upon  sex  hygiene  and  Eugenics."1' 

Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall  discusses  the  question  in  the  June 
issue  of  Religious  Education  and  advocates  its  introduction  into 
the  public  schools  and  that  the  children  be  instructed  in  sex  hy- 
giene at  an  early  age.  When  he  asks  by  whom  this  instruction 
shall  be  given,  he  answers:  "By  the  physicians  with  their  horrid 
array  only  to  individuals  in  special  need.  Most  physicians  know 
very  little  indeed  of  the  practical  psychology,,  pedagogy  or  liyuicno 
of  sex.  These  topics  are  not  in  the  medical  curriculum  and  even 
venereal  diseases  are  little  stressed  in  the  medical  school?.  This 
teaching  should  be  given  by  parents  if  possible,  especially  by  moth- 
ers to  daughters,  but  only  very  few  parents  are  competent,  and 
most  of  the  wisest  fathers  find  that  sex  shame  makes  it  hard  to 
speak  out  plainly  enough  to  adolescent  SQns.  Hence  it  is  up  .to  the 

14Dr.  Cabot  is  the  father  of  the  iroverrent  looking  toward  the  care  <>f 
the  convalescing  poor  by  nurses  in  the  homes  of  the  patients,  after  they 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  hospital. 

15See  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  June  9,  1911. 

16See  the  Social  Evil  in  Chicago,  p.  63. 

17Religious  Education,  April,   1911,  p.  118. 
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teacher  and  clergyman  in  a  large  majority  of  cages  lo  enlarge  their 
function  and  fit  themselves  to  be  guides  to  the  rising  generation.*"* 

If  the  parents  and  the  physicians  are  incompetent  and  imsuitcd 
hecanse  of  their  lack  of  training  to  give  instruction  on  this  subject 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  public  school  teachers  and  even  the  clergv- 
gyman  ? 

In  the  very  same  issue  of  Religious  Education  in  which  (J.  Stan- 
ley Hall  discusses  this  question  it  is  discussed  l,\  Dr.  .1.  II.  M< 
Curdy,  of  the  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Training  School,  and  he  takes  the  exact  opposite  view.  He  says: 
"I  would  give  no  formal  instruction  in  personal  purity  if  I  could 
avoid  it.  Instruction  in  hygiene  should  be  directly  related  to  the 
activity  of  the  boys.  .  .  .  .  I  would  minimize  definite  sex  or 
moral  instruction  for  boys  and  emphasize  the  formation  of  habits." 
Dr.  McCurdy  refers  to  the  fact  that  knowledge  does  not  always 
bring  virtue.  He  says:  "If  this  were  true  students  should  be  the 
most  virtuous  class  in  the  world.  Boys  and  young  men  are  n«-t 
scared  by  the  dangers  of.  the  venereal  peril  as  they  are  supple.! 
to  be.  The  medical  students  of  this  country  are  a  standing  refuta- 
tion of  the  ideal  that  knowledge  brings  fear  and  fear  brings  vir- 
tue."11 Dr.  McCurdy  quotes  Dr.  Eichard  Cabot,  who  in  an  ad- 
dress on  February  3?  19 11,  before  the  American  School  Hygiene 
Association  on  the  Problem  of  Teaching  Sex  Hygiene  said,  that 
"lie  had  noticed  no  diminution  of  venereal  diseases  at  Harvard  since 
the  introduction  of  sex  hygiene.  I  use  Harvard  as  an  illustration 
because  the  instruction  has  been  most  careful  for  a  larger  period 
of  years  than  in  any  other  university."  A  similar  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed to  me  personally  by  Dr.  Frank  J.  Besley.  a  prominent 
surgeon  of  Chicago.  He  has  a  sister  who  is  principal  of  one  of 
the  country  schools  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  question  wa- 
being  agitated  there  to  introduce  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene  in  the 
schools.  She  asked  her  brother's  advice  in  the  matter,  and  In- 
advised  her  to  oppose  such  introduction  with  all  the  power  at  her 
command.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  none  knows  the  dangers  of 
the  sex  question  and  venereal  perils  better  than  medical  students. 


"Religious  Education,  June,   1911,  pp.   152-150. 

"Religious  Education,  Juno,  11)11.  Hygiene  and  tin-  l'»o\  -.  pp.   1SS  I'.t-J. 
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and  none  takes  less  heed  of  them  than  they.  We  fear  that  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  would  demoralize  rather  than  moralize 
the  school  children.  It  would  increase  the  pruriency  in  them 
rather  than  check  it.  Professor  Shailer  Mathews  touches  upon 
this  subject  in  his  paper  "A  Call  to  American  Parents."2*  He 
says :  "We  hear  a  vast  amount  of  advice  to  the  effect  that 
children  are  to  be  taught  the  mysteries  of  sex.  There  are  few 
subjects  more  in  the  foreground  of  some  educational  philosophies. 
It  almost  seems  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  training  which 
parents  should  give  their  children  is  physiological.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  element  of  need  here,  and  this  I  would  not  minimize, 
but  I  profoundly  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  moral  ideas  in 
families  will  do  vastly  more  for  the  maintenance  of  chastity  than 
a  perpetual  discussion  of  eugenics.  After  all,  the  great  principles 
that  build  up  individuals  and  nations  are  not  physiological  01 
neurological,  important  as  they  may  be.  A  healthy  virtue  never 
rests  finally  on  a  healthy  body.  We  are  still  souls,  even  though 
we  may  have  lost  the  definition  of  what  souls  are.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  substitute  physiology  for  the  decalogue. 
Lives  grounded  in  moral  idealism  withstand  temptations  far  bet- 
ter than  lives  which  have  been  taught  a  prudential  chastity. 
Though  parents  have  the  tongues  of  physicians,  and  though  chil- 
dren know  all  sex  mysteries  and  have  not  cleanness  of  mind  it 
profiteth  nothing  and  cleanness  of  mind  is  caught  not  taught."  It 
is  here  again  the  question  of  example  being  more  powerful  than 
precept.  It  is  again  the  question  of  the  training  of  the  will.  We 
may  have  full  knowledge  of  all  the  evils  of  humanity  and  if  we 
have  not  the  will  power  to  resist  them  our  knowledge  will  avail 
us  little.  Physicians  know  the  evil  effect  of  the  morphine  habit, 
and  yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  physicians 
of  the  United  States  are  morphine  users,  through  the  hypodermic 
syringe. 

Psychologists  have  not  as  yet  discovered  the  method  by  which 
the  will  can  be  most  effectively  trained.  Sex  hygiene  should  be  im- 
parted in  the  home  by  the  parents  of  the  children  and  not  by 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  are  poorly  equipped  to  give  such 


"Religious   Education,   April,    1911,   pp.   40-54. 
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instruction.  If  the  parents  have  not  the  proper  knowledge  they 
should  acquire  it.  It  is  certainly  better  that  parents  should  open 
the  eyes  of  their  children  to  the  mysteries  of  sex  than  that  some 
strange  teacher  should  disclose  these  matters  to  the  children. 

To  sum  up  the  contentions  of  this  paper  I  will  put  the  con- 
clusion in  the  form  of  a  resolution: — 

Whereas,,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  ethical  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  given  without  the  religious  sanction  and,  where- 
as, this  Conference  believes  that  the  secular  character  of  the  puhl it- 
schools  should  be  maintained  sacred  and  inviolable,  be  it  therefore 
resolved  that: 

This  Conference  goes  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
ethical  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  save  as  it  is  incidental 
to  the  school  activities  and  in  connection  with  the  <  it  her  studies 
already  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  and  be  it  I'lirtlirr  resolve*! 
that: 

This  Conference  does  not  favor  the  introduction  of  the  si  inly 
of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 
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"THE  PROBLEM  OF  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION  IX  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS." 

DISCUSSION  BY  RABBI  MARTIN  ZIELONKA. 

Has  the  American  school  system  been  a  complete  success? 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  rests  our  answer  to  the  problem 
of  ethical  instruction.  I  use  the  words,  American  school  system, 
advisedly.  We  must  recognize  that  the  laws  governing  our  "secu- 
lar" schools  are  not  the  same  in  all  states  and  that  the  different 
States  never  delegated  to  the  central  government  the  education  of 
its  future  citizens.  Were  it  possible  to  have  truly  secular  schools, 
I  would  agree  with  the  arguments  set  forth  in  the  paper  just  read, 
but  we  know  that  this  is  not  a  fact.  Different  States  interpret 
their  school  laws  differently  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  would  rule  on  this  question  directly. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  decrees  that  the 
Bible  has  no  place  in  the  school  system.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas  decrees  that  singing  songs,  reciting  the  "Lord's  Prayer/7 
and  reading  the  Bible  without  comment  does  not  constitute  re- 
ligious worship  and  may  be  introduced  into  the  schools.  Between 
these  two  opinions,  the  decisions  qf  the  various  State  courts  can 
be  classified. 

These  facts  are  known  to  all.  The  question  for  us  to  decide  is : 
shall  we  arraign  ourselves  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that 
all  ethical  instruction  should  be  indirect,  emanating  from  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  the  order  and  decorum  -of  the  schools  and 
classes,  consultation  with  parents,  proper  use  of  library,  etc.,  or 
shall  it  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  schools  ?  For 
those  who  maintain  that  ethics  can  not  be  taught  there  can  be  no 
problem;  their  position  denies  all  right  to  introduce  the  subject. 
As  soon  as  we  admit  that  there  is  a  problem  regarding  ethical  in- 
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struction  we  admit  that  our  schools  are  not  producinir  the  sturdy 
characters  required  by  our  age,  and  our  question  must  be,  shall  we 
increase  the  methods  of  indirect  ethical  instruction,  as  we  have 
done  by  manual  training,  or  shall  we  adopt  a  system,  of  ethical 
instruction,  non-sectarian  in  character,  that  shall  appeal  to  all 
who  have  the  welfare  of  childhood  at  heart  ? 

I  know  that  this  involves  the  religious  sanction  for  ethics,  but 
I  feel  that  we  can  accomplish  more  by  admitting  the  necessity 
for  ethical  instruction  and  then  impressing  the  religious  sanction 
for  the  same  in  our  religious  schools,  than  by  continually  combat- 
ting religious  instruction.  The  latter  movement  is  gaining,  rather 
than  losing,  ground  in  most  States.  All  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  a  Supreme  Court  with  the  foresight  and  courage  of  the  one 
in  Illinois. 

Our  secular  schools  are  a  reaction  against  the  priest-ridden 
schools  of  the  18th  century  and  as  such,  are  as  one-sided  as  were 
the  latter.  Suppressing  ethical  instruction  because  the  influence 
of  religious  bodies  and  religious  instruction  had  proven  baneful, 
has  developed  one  side  of  education  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  my  fate  to  be  present  on  the  American  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  during  the  late  Mexican  unpleasantness.  When 
the  first  insurrecto  army  encompassed  Juarez  and  a  battle  was  im- 
minent, the  forty  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  American  side  of 
the  river  were  sadly  disappointed  when  the  army  withdrew  and 
no  sanguinary  engagement  had  ensued.  The  primitive  lust  for 
battle  could  be  literally  felt  in  the  community.  When  the  army 
of  liberty  came  a  second  time  and  prepared  for  the  assault,  men, 
svomen  and  children  anxiously  awaited  the  battle.  All  business 
was  at  a  standstill.  Men  were  urged  to  shoot  each  other,  and  the 
masses  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  flow  of  blood. 
Now  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  civilized  community  of  the  vM»th 
century  did  not  abhor  the  idea  of  battle,  but  looked  forward  with 
anxiety  for  the  battle  to  begin.  And  this  anxiety  was  more  evi- 
dent among  women  than  among  men.  This  incident  revealed  a 
weakness  in  modern  society.  Surely  something  is  radically  \vmnLr 
with  the  result  of  our  educational  system,  when  men  and  women 
are  anxious  for  bloodshed  and  do  not  consider  the  heartaches  and 
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sorrows,,  the  widows  and  orphans,  that  will  result  from  such  a  com- 
bat. 

Education  means  more  than  mere  instruction,  though  we  are 
prone  to  limit  it  to  the  latter.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Dewey: 
"Education  is  a  process  of  living  and  not  a  preparation  for  future 
living."  Prof.  Hadley  in,  his  "Education  of  the  American  Citi- 
zen," emphasizes  "the  importance  of  power  as  compared  with 
knowledge."  If,  then,  we  admit  that  education  means  drawing 
forth  all  power  inherent  in  the  child,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
admit  that  every  child  is  more  than  a  memory  machine,  that  he 
has  an  ethical  nature  capable  of  development,  and  that  it  is  just 
as  important,  if  not  more  important,  to  prepare  this  side  of  life 
than  to  fill  the  mind  with  facts. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  age 
at  which  this  training  or  education  shall  begin  in  our  public 
schools.  Whether  it  shall  be  introduced  with  the  first  year  at 
school  or  later  'on,  must  be  left  to  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
child  psychology.  In  the  home  this  training  begins  with  the  day 
of  birth,  but  just  when  it  shall  be  re-inforced  by  proper  lessons 
under  properly  trained  teachers  is  still  a  matter  for  debate.  I  feel 
that  "the  child's  moral  sky  can  be  colored  by  appropriate  stories," 
and  that  these  will  affect  his  moral  development.  While  I  have 
not  had  time  to  ascertain  the  opinion'  of  leading  educators,  a  large 
percentage  of  books  on  modern  school  problems  point  out  the  need 
for  instruction  in  morals. 

We  demand  that  our  teachers  be  moral  and  of  good  character, 
but  we  do  not  inquire  into  their  church  affiliation.  The  school 
laws  of  different  States  declare  that  sectarianism  must  be  kept  out 
of  the  schools,  yet  explicitly  point  out  the  need  of  improving  the 
morals  of  all  children.  New  Mexico  says :  "Teachers  shall  keep 
all  sectarian  questions  out,  but  at  proper  times  impress  on  the 
minds  of  pupils  principles  of  morality  and  virtue,  sacred  regard 
for  truth,  and  encourage  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry."  South 
Dakota  decrees  that  Amoral  instruction  intended  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  pupils  the  importance  of  truthfulness,  temperance, 
purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism  and  respect  for  honest  labor, 
obedience  to  parents  and  due  deference  for  old  age,  shall  be  given 
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by  every  teacher  in  the  public  service  of  the  State."  "Utah,  Idaho. 
California,,  Iowa  and  Montana  speak  of  moral  instruction,  but  deny 
the  right  of  religious  instruction/'  "The  schools,  \vlii !»•  they  have 
been  guarded  on  the  one  hand  from  sectarian  control  and  specific 
religious  teaching,  have  on  the  other  hand  provided  against  immo- 
rality on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupils,  and  a  definite  require- 
ment of  moral  character  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  » -  \er\\v hen- 
enforced."  We  thus  find  in  many  States  a  lawful  basis  for  ethical 
instruction  while  at  the  same  time  these  States  refuse  to  sanction 
religious  instruction.  Should  we  not  accept  this  condition,  admit 
the  need  and  necessity  of  ethical  instruction  that  the  various 
constitutions  permit,  and  center  our  efforts  on  warding  off  the 
propaganda  for  religious  instruction? 

State  schools  are  supported  for  the  purpose  of  creating  good 
citizens.     Citizens  can  only  then  be  good,  when  they  possess  good 
laracters.     Why  then,  should  not  'our  schools  educate  directly  for 
)od  characters?     Our  churches  have  not  succeeded  fully.     Reve- 
itions  in  the  business  world  and  in  municipal  government  prove 
lat  something  vital  is  lacking  in  the  make-up  of  our  citizenship. 
Kir  homes,  due  to  the  conditions  of  labor,  become,  less  and  less, 
factors  in  character  building,  and  we  can  only  turn  to  our  schools 
if  we  would  replace,  to  some  extent,  the  former  influences  for  an 
sthical  life.     At  the  same  time  we  must  urge  the  churches  to  in- 
case their  activities  in  the  field  of  ethics. 

Besides  this  we  must  not  forget  the  demand  of  the  day  is  m>t 
ily  for  a  pers6nal  ethical  standard,  but  also  for  an  enlightened 
ual  standard.  In  the  words  of  Jane  Addams,  (Democracy  and 
Jocial  Ethics),  "it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  from  time  to  time 
lat  'ethics'  is  but  another  word  for  righteousness,  that  fur  which 
my  men  and  women  of  every  generation  have  hungered  and 
tirsted  and  without  which  life  becomes  meaningless."  And  t<> 
lote  further  from  the  same  book,  "to  attain  individual  morality 
an  age  demanding  social  morality,  to  pride  one's  self  on  the 
isults  of  personal  effort  when  the  times  demand  social  adjust- 
lent  is  utterly  to  fail  to  apprehend  the  situation."  It  is  to  meet 
ic  need  for  social  ethics  that  we  would  urue  the  teaching  of 
lorals  in  our  public  schools. 
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We  need  not  worry  about  the  teachers.  If  the  need  is  at  hand 
teachers  to  cope  with  the  situation  will  be  prepared  in  the  training 
schools.  And  if  special  teachers  be  deemed  best  then,  men  fully 
capable  and  properly  trained  for  this  branch  of  service  will  come 
forward,  even  as  we  have  found  them  for  all  other  branches  of 
service. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  with  Prof.  Coe,  "morals  are  not 
religion  and  religion  is  not  morals,  nevertheless  full  grown  religion 
includes  morals."  In  our  anxiety  to  keep  religion  out  of  the 
schools  let  us  not  prove  our  excessive  zeal  by  seeking  to  keep  out 
moral  instruction.  I  feel  that  much  can  be  attained  and  finer 
manhood  and  womanhood  be  reared,  by  allowing  our  public  schools 
to  give  instruction  in  ethics.  Our  religious  schools  can  then  be 
so  organized  as  to  take  up  the  work  done  the  week  previous  in 
the  public  school  and  giving  it  our  religious  sanction.  I,  believe 
that  we  should  not  oppose  ethical  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  and  willing  to  try  it. 
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SABBATH-SCHOOL  WORK  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 
(By  RABBI  LEO  M.  FRANKLIN,  Detroit,  Mich.) 

The  theme  of  this  paper  is  one  that' is  of  more  than  pas-im: 
significance,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  presumes  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  theory  current  until  now  among  many,  that  Confirma- 
tion represents  the  climax  of  religious  education,  and  that  after 
Confirmation  there  is  nothing.  If  we  are  to  deal  with  high-school 
hoys  and  girls  in  the  Sabbath-school,  we  must  base  our  entire 
plan  of  work  upon  the  assumption  that  Confirmation  is  but  a  step 
in  the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  really  serious  educa- 
tional work  of  the  efficient  religious  school.  This  brings  us  at  once 
to  the  recently  much  mooted  question  as  to  the  proper  age  for 
Confirmation. 

In  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you  this  morning  I  am  taking  the 
view  that  entrance  into  the  High-school     and     Confirmation  as 
the  preparation  for  the  serious  study  of  religion,  should  o;-eur  a* 
learly  as  possible  simultaneously.     The  average  boy  or  girl  leaves 
grammar  school  and  enters  the  high  school  at  about  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.     The  change  from  the  grammar  to  the  high-school 
grades  is  naturally  timed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  boy  and  girl 
just  developing  from  childhood   into  youth.     It  is  the  time  when 
all  the  faculties  are  beginning  to  awaken;  wlicn  then1  is  a  marked 
susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  youth  to  emotional  'su^estion; 
rhen  he  or  she  is  keenly  conscious  of  self ;  when  the  artistic  sense 
3gins  to   awaken   and  to  show  itself  rh  the  desire  for  personal 
idornmcnt  and  for  the  admiration  of  the  opposite  sex.  High  moral 
leals  are  beginning  to  take  shape.     It  is,  accordingly,  the  time 
)f  the  teacher's  opportunity.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  the  age 
)f  self-consciousness,  when  the  child  becomes  the  center,  of  his 
>wn  universe,  and  subtle  doubt  as  well  as  arrogant  skepticism  as- 
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sert  themselves.  At  this  time,  therefore,,  above  all  others,  right 
influences  are  necessary  to  turn  the  child  into  the  way  of  faith. 
Other  considerations  emphasize  the  need  of  making  the  passage 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  in  school  and  Sabbath-school 
as  nearly  contemporaneous  as  possible.  While  obviously  all  edu- 
cation must  be  inherently  ethical.,  so  that  arithmetic  and  history 
and  manual  training  and  every  other  branch  must  be  the  vehicle 
of  moral  instruction,  it  is  yet  a  fact  that  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plished if  the  public  school  which  is  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
restrained  by  law  from  teaching  religion,  and  the  religious  school r 
which  from  its  very  constitution,  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
religion  as  such,  can  be  made  to  complement  and  supplement  one 
another  both  in  subject-matter  and  in  method. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  my  purpose  to  urge  upon  the 
men  who  hear  me,  the  vital  need  of  encouraging  our  young  people 
to  continue  their  Sabbath-school  work  after  confirmation,  at  least 
during  the  years  that  they  are  students  of  the  high  school — that 
is  to  say,  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  This  in- 
sistence is  the  more  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  altogether  lament- 
able fact  that  records  show  that  comparatively  few  are  the  Jewish 
Sabbath-schools  in  which  pupils  of  this  age  are  at  all  provided  for. 
In  some  few  instances,  pupils  are  kept  until  they  are  approxi- 
mately sixteen,  but  usually  not  as  students  of  the  Sabbath-school 
itself,  but  they  are  organized  into  post- Sabbath-school  classes  of 
one  kind  and  another,  by  which  arrangement  they  lose  the  sense  of 
unity  with  the  younger  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  realization 
that  the  work  which  they  are  doing  is  but  a  continuation  of  that 
begun  by  them  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Sabbath-school. 

Once  it  is  made  possible  to  hold  these  older  pupils  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school^ the  question  arises  as  to  what  we  shall  do  with  them. 
This,  however  immediately  suggests  the  question  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Jewish  Sabbath-school.  That  fundamentally  it  is 
different  from  that  of  the  non- Jewish  Sunday-school,  ought  to  be 
readily  enough  apparent,  and  the  seeming  identity  between  the  two 
can  only  be  traced' to  the  fact  that  we  have  copied  the  forms  and 
methods  of  the  Christian  institution  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  our  ends  and  aims  are  also  the  same. 
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Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Christian  Sunday-school  is 
intended  fundamentally  to  be  a  means  of  conversion  to  the  Christ- 
ian faith,  and  ultimately  of  salvation.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath-school.  Its  purpose  is  rather  instructional, 
cultural  and  inspirational.  Jews,  say  what  you  will  to  the  con- 
trary* are  born  into  their  Judaism.  If  this  be  not  true,  must  not 
all  the  centuries  of  our  martyrdom  and  our  spiritual  mastery  have 
been  for  naught?  It  is  not,  then,  to  convert  our  children  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  but  it  is  rather  to  put  into  their  very  souls 
some  measure  of  appreciation  of  Israel's  ideas  and  of  the  Jew's 
part  in  the  working  out  of  human  history,  and  of  the  child's  duty 
to  carry  on  that  part  bravely  to  the  end,  that  we  must  strive  in 
our  religious  schools. 

In  other  words,  to  use  a  much  abused  term,  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  our  religious  schools  to  deepen  in  the  child  his  Jewish  con- 
sciousness, and  to  make  him  feel  the  sacredness  of  Israel's  mission 
in  the  world. 

I  have  said  that  the  triple  purpose  of  the  religious  school  must 
be  instructional,  cultural  and  inspirational.  So  far  as  the  first  of 
these  terms  is  concerned,  there  is  certainly  nothing  novel  in  it. 
While  we  have  copied  the  forms  and  methods  of  the  religious 
schools  of  our  Christian  brethren,  we  had  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  young  and  old  long  before  the  modern  Sabbath-school  was 
thought  of.  The  very  term  "schule"  as  applied  to  the  synagogue, 
indicates  how  close  was  the  relation  of  learning  and  worship  and 
how  almost  identical  the  function  of  the  synagogue  and  the  school. 
But  the  purely  instructional  side  of  the  religious  school  may  be 
over  emphasized,  a  danger  that  comes  with  the  insistence,  logical 
though  it  be,  upon  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  our  religious 
schools  the  newest  and  best  pedagogical  methods.  The  fact  is  that 
while  no  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  would  lift  his  voice  against  the 
instructional  part  of  our  Sabbath-school  work  being  carried  on  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible,  it  is  yet  true  that  the  more 
formal  side  of  instruction  can  be  made  so  dominant  that  the  cul- 
tural and  inspirational  sides  will  be  lost  altogether.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  those  of  our  Sabbath-schools — and  unfortunately 
'they  are  yet  in  the  majority — in  which  the  teaching  is  of  necessity 
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in  the  hands  of  the  untrained  teachers.  They  con  their  Bible 
stories  from  the  Bible  or  more  likely  from  encyclopedic  reference 
books  an  hour  or  two  before  visiting  the  class,  and  then,  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  setting  which  the  particular  lesson  has  in 
the  framework  of  universal  or  even  of  Jewish  history,  in  parrot 
fashion  they  repeat  to  their  pupils,  sometimes  not  without  glaring 
mistakes,  what  they  themselves  have  just  read.  Naturally  the  les- 
son becomes  dull  and  without  interest  to  the  pupil,  for  it  can  not 
be  gainsaid  that  at  least  one-half  of  successful  teaching  depends 
upon  the  adequacy  of  preparation  and  upon  the  fulness  of  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  teacher  approaches  his  or  her  task.  As  a 
result  of  this  condition,  children  go  to  Sabbath-school  as  long  as 
they  must ;  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  their  parents  compel  them  to 
do  so,  or  until  they  are  confirmed — but  haying  no  deep-rooted  in- 
terest in  their  work,  they  leave  the  school  when  or  bet'on 
enter  the  High  School  where  studies  and  methods  are  such  as  to 
stimulate  their  interest  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  in  contrast  to 
which  the  Sabbath-school  work  must  impress  them  as  being  unin- 
teresting and  stupid.  A  wise  teacher  realizes  that  when  he  is 
dealing  with  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age,  in  addition  to  the 
mere  facts  which  the  student  can  dig  out  for  himself,  instruction 
must  have  a  cultural  value.  For  this  reason,  religious  education 
in  those  classes  of  the  Sabbath-school,  which  are  intended  for 
pupils  of  high-school  age,  must  be  planned  on  broad  lines.  Be- 
cause, for  instance,  just  at  this  age  the  artistic  sense  of  the  child 
is  awakening,  the  lessons  must  align  themselves  with  the  best  that 
religion  has  inspired  in  art,  in  music,  and  in  literature. 

And  what  part  of  human  history  has  been  so  rich  in  such  inspi- 
ration as  the  history  of  the  Jew?  Once  make  it  perfectly  plain  to 
the  high-school  boy  or  girl  that  Jewish  history  is  not  a  thing  aside 
from  all  the  rest  of  human  life,  but  that  it  is  simply  part  and 
parcel  of  the  story  of  mankind's  development,  and  you  awaken  in 
him  an  interest  that  will  hold  him  to  his  task  and  make  him  eager 
for  more  and  more.  It  was  James  Darmstaetter  who  said  tbi 
man  can  aspire  to  an  understanding  of  world  history  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  history  of  the  Jew."  Xo\v  of  this  fact  the  teacher 
must  make  use  both  in  laying  out  his  curriculum  of  study,  and  in 
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applying  it  in  a  concrete  way.  Kmphasis  must  he  laid  upon  tin- 
fact  that  no  man  can  presume  to  walk  amon^  the  mltim-d  ami 
scholarly  men  and  women  of  his  time,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  great 
part  that  has  been  played  by  the  Jews  upon  the  stage  of  history, 
and  in  giving  the  impetus  that  he  has  given  to  the  best  in  tint 
world's  literature,  art  and  music. 

And  finally,  the  purpose  of  the  Sabbath-school  must  be  inspira- 
tional. This  is  particularly  the  case  where  we  are  working  with 
boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age.  Susceptible  as  we  know  them  to 
be,  to  the  influences  that  work  upon  them  from  without,  we  must 
awaken  in  them  as  Jews  such  feeling  of  pride,  such  sense  of  dig- 
nity* that  they  shall  leave  the  precincts  of  the  Sabbath-school 
eager  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  a  faith  that  has  won  so  many 
moral  victories.  Mere  dry  instruction  imparted,  as,  alas,  it  has  been 
imparted  through  so  many  years  in  our  Sabbath-schools,  will 
never  accomplish  this.  We  all  know  what  the  "cheder"  methods 
have  done  in  disgusting  with  Judaism  thousands  and  perhaps  tens 
of  thousands  of  capable  young  men  who  might  have  been  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  to  Judaism.  And  though  in  lesser  degree,  the 
methods  pursued  by  many  of  our  Sabbath-schools  will  surely  have 
the  same  effect.  But  it  is  not  because  there  are  not  great  inspira- 
tional possibilities  in  the  Jewish  religious  school.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  realize  these  possibilities  and  to  employ 
them  to  the  fullest. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  wish  to  deal  very  briefly  with  a  sug- 
ovstcd  course  of  study  for  boys  and  girls  of  high-school 
Several  attempts  at  making  a  curriculum  have  been  recently 
undertaken,  but  even  the  latest,  that  of  Eugene  H.  Lehman,  take? 
for  granted  that  when  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  its  Sab- 
bath-school work  is  forever  completed.  In  this  particular  cur- 
riculum, with  which  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar,  there  is 
many  a  point  with  which  one  might  well  take  issue,  but  that  shall 
not  be  a  part  of  my  program.  I  might  say,  however,  in  passing, 
that  as  I  read  the  book,  I  find  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  essen- 
tially Jewish  in  the  course  of  studies  as  outlined,  and  even  les> 
that  might  not  in  all  appropriateness  be  a  fairly  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  any  school  devoted  to  the  study  of  ethics,  and  social 
service,  without  respect  to  denominational  traditions  and  aims. 
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A  far  better  piece  of  work  was  that  done  by  our  colleague,,  Dr. 
Simon  of  Washington,  and  presented  to  this  Conference  some 
years  ago,  but  he  followed  the  theories  of  Stanley  Hall  more 
closely  than  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  child  would  war- 
rant in  actual  practice. 

Perhaps  the  latest  attempt  at  laying  down  a  graded  course  of 
instruction  for  Sabbath-schools  is  that  recently  published  by 
Henry  H.  Meyer,  and  edited  by  Charles  Foster  Kent.  But  like 
most  books  of  this  sort,  it  too  is  theoretical  rather  than  practical, 
and  is,  moreover,,  of  greater  practical  use  to  the  Christian  Sabbath- 
school  whose  aims,  as  I  have  shown,  are  entirely  different  from 
ours,  than  it  is  in  the  religious  school  connected  with  the  syna- 
gogue. 

It  is  my  idea  that  the  proper  text-book,  above  all  others,  for  boys 
and  girls  of  high-school  age,  is  the  Bible.  We  have  been  learning 
so  much  about  the  Bible  and  so  little  of  the  Bible  itself.  There- 
fore, in  the  first  of  the  four  years  of  my  plan,  1  would  include  a 
quick  review  of  the  Bible  stories,  using  the  Bible  itself  as  a  text- 
book, but  with  particular  reference  to  the  prophets.  There  is 
something  in  the  character  of  those  God-intoxicated  men  in  Israel, 
which  invites  the  admiration  of  the  growing  boy  or  girl,  and  they 
are  quick  to  grasp  the  note  of  sameness  in  the  message  of  an  Amos 
of  Tekoa,  and  a  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  great  American.  In  this 
class,  also,  I  would  deal  in  considerable  detail  with  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  institutions  of  the  home  and  of  the  synagogue,  ex- 
plaining not  only  what  their  original  form  and  purpose  was,  but 
what  their  symbolic  meaning  may  be  even  to  us.  I  would  make 
clear  the  difference  in  origin  and  in  fact  between  Orthodoxy  and 
Conservatism  and  Radicalism.  This  would  naturally  lead  to  a 
study  of  the  Zionistic  movement,  and  of  the  so-called  "counter 
Reformation."  The  course  thus  outlined  would  be  ample,  not 
only  for  one  year's  work,  with  pupils  of  high-school  age,  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher  it  could  be  made  to  do  service  for  at  least 
two  years.  I  am,  as  you  see,  throwing  out  suggestions,  rather  than 
attempting  to  definitely  grade  my  course. 

The  special  reference  to  the  prophets,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
as  part  of  the  first  year's  work,  would  lead  naturally,  to  a  study  of 
the  New  Testament  in  its  relations  to  Old  Testament  prophecies. 
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Here  the  boy  would  be  armed  with  defensive  facts  ;i-;iin>i  the 
typical  theological  arguments  that  are  directed  against  the  Jew. 
This  would  constitute,  in  the  main,  the  second  year's  work. 

'I1  he  third  year  would  bring  us  back  very  positively  to  Judaism 
and  what  it  stands  for.  In  the  historical  course  for  this 
I  would  take  up  the  history  of  the  Jew  from  the  year  1 I'.'v!  until 
the  present  time,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  development  of 
reform  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  Closely  related  to  this 
should  be  the  study  of  the  modern  Jew's  belief,  about  God,  about 
the  relation  of  God  and  man,  about  Immortality,  about  the  Mes- 
siah, and  so  on.  Here  too  we  ought  to  take  account  of  what  the 
Jew  has  accomplished  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  music.  The 
Jew  as  the  worker  in  these  realms  would  again  suggest  the  larger 
theme  of  the  Jew  as  the  subject  upon  which  the  Jew  and  the  non- 
Jew  have  written  or  painted,  etc. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  four  years'  course,  I  would  return  to  the 
Bible  and  study,  as  literature,  great  masterpieces  of  that  wonderful 
work ;  notably,  let  me  say,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  prophets, 
especially  perhaps  the  second  Isaiah,  the  book  of  Job,  Ruth  and 
Ecclesiastes.  In  this  same  year  the  children  should  be  given 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  what  the  Talmud  is  and  the  Mid- 
rash,  and  at  least  a  brief  survey  should  be  given  them  of  the  phil- 
osophical literature  of  Judaism. 

The  working  out  of  a  four  years'  course  for  pupils  of  high- 
school  age  is  not  a  Herculean  task. 

A  tremendous  field,  for  the  most  part  as  yet  uncultivated,  lies 
before  us.  Of  method,  I  have  said  very  little.  One  word  perhaps 
at  this  point  might  be  in  place.  If  there  is  any  time  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school curriculum  when  the  study  of  Hebrew  may  be  legit- 
imately undertaken,  and  with  the  hope  of  achieving  results,  it  is 
with  pupils  of  high-school  age.  I  am  as  well  aware  as  any  one  that 
the  language  sense  in  children  develops  very  early,  but  for  all 
that,  I  know  that  while  the  child  can  logically  lie  asked  to  study 
the  romance  languages  at  a  very  early  period,  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  Hebreew  before  you  would  expect 
hita  to  begin  work  in  Latin  and  Greek.  And  so  those  who  believe 
that  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  essential  in  the  Sabbath-school  might 
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well  introduce  it  for  those  pupils  who  have  passed  beyond  the  Con- 
firmation class,  and  in  their  public  schools  have  entered  the  High 
School. 

I  believe  that  in  these  same  classes  a  rather  free  discursive 
method  on  the  part  of  the  children  is  an  excellent  thing.  This  has 
a  double  value.  In  the  first  place,  it  brings  out  the  independent 
thought  of  the  child  as  no  other  method  could  do,  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  puts  the  teacher  and  pupil  into  a  very  personal 
relationship  which  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired.  Moreover,  it 
allows  the  teacher  to  touch  upon  many  issues  which  are  purely 
incidental  to  the  lesson;  to  emphasize  social  duties,  as  suggested  by 
the  situations  that  arise  in  history,  and  to  lay  necessary  emphasis 
upon  that  which  above  all  is  essential  in  Sabbath-school  instruc- 
tion, personal  morality  and  individual  responsibility.  Debates  are 
to  be  recommended  in  these  classes,  and  in  fact  every  form  of  in- 
struction which  will  give  an  opportunity  for  linking  the  great  per- 
sonalities and  supreme  events  in  Jewish  history  with  the  dominant 
men  and  movements  and  incidents  of  the  larger  world  and  more 
in  modern  times. 

I  presume  that  there  will  be  many  who  will  doubt  the  practica- 
bility of  carrying  into  effect  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  suggested 
rather  than  detailed,  but  the  only  answer  that  I  can  give  to  that 
objection  is  that  others  as  well  as  myself  have  tried  it  and  it  works 
out  most  admirably.  In  my  school,  the  serious  work  of  religious 
instruction  begins  after  Confirmation.  The  pre- Confirmation  pe- 
riod is  but  the  preparation  time  in  which  pupil  and  rabbi  come  into 
that  personal  relation  and  establish  that  confidence  one  with  the 
other,  which  will  make  it  easy  to  go  on  to  higher  things. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath-school  has  in  it 
great  possibilities,  but  its  future  will  depend  in  largest  measure 
upon  the  success  with  which  we  invite  and  hold  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  students  in  the  public 
High  Schools. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  JEWISH  APOLOGETICS. 
BY  RABBI  MAX  C.  CURRICK,  Erie,  Pa. 

1.     INTRODUCTION. 

The  task  of  the  modern  Jewish  apologete  is  to  present  to  the 
world  at  large  a  true  and  comprehensive  account  of  Judaism  and 
the  Jews,  which  will  offset  all  misunderstandings  and  place  them 
in  their  true  relation  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  world 
religion.  That  is  to  say,  apologetics  may  be  self-contained,  and 
may  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  specific  attacks,  charges  or  crit- 
icisnis.  Xo  religion,  however,  can  boast  so  complete  and  convinc- 
ing an  exposition  of  its  history,  its  theology  and  its  ethics,  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  apologetics  as  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood as  a  special  department  of  theology.  For  this  reason 
wherever  apologetics  is  taught  it  is  from  the  view-point  of  defense 
and  polemics.  This  latter  will  also  be  the  starting  point  of  this 
paper,  although  before  beginning  a  consideration  of  the  particular 
matters  which  I  have  selected,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  up  a  few 
more  general  observations. 

There  are  certain  limitations  which  I  shall  have  to  put  on  this 
paper  in  order  .to  bring  it  within  the  bounds  of  my  own  ability  and 
library  facilities,  and  to  make  it  of  any  practical  benefit  to  the 
members  of  the  conference.  I  shall  not,  as  some  writers  do,  take  all 
Jewish  literature  as  apologetic.  For  while  undoubtedly,  in  a  sense, 
the  contention  is  valid,  it  would  be  equally  valid  of  all  religious 
writings.  I  shall  take  for  granted  the  apologetic  intent  and  value 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  of  all  the  moral  laws  of  the  Bible 
and  the  prophetic  writings. 

2.  I  shall  arbitrarily  exclude  general  religious  apologetic  s.  This 
certainly  should  have  a  place  in  a  complete  account  of  Jewish  apnl- 
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ogetics.  Some  of  our  ablest  writers,  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
have  undertaken  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  general  fundamental 
concepts  of  religion  against  the  criticisms  of  unbelief,  atheistic 
and  agnostic.  And  there  is  a  Jewish  viewpoint  in  this  also.  Take 
for  example  Benamozegh's  Teologia,  the  first  volume  of  which, 
and  the  only  one  I  have  seen,  discusses  the  God  idea.  This  vol- 
ume is  subheaded  Dogmatica  e  Apologetica.  Benamozegh  is  by 
his  own  description  a  strictly  orthodox  Jew,  but  his  entire  argu- 
ment, though  derived  from  Jewish  sources,  is  a  strictly  modern 
philosophic  presentation.  Even  though  he  does  argue  also  from 
the  traditionally  Jewish  view-point,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such 
apologetics  as  his  in  this  book  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  need 
not  be  taken  as  strictly  Jewish.  For  I  am  sure  that  learned  and  in- 
teresting as  it  may  be,  the  members  of  this  body  do  not  wish  to 
listen  to  a  summary  of  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God, 
the  design  of  the  universe,  the  historical  and  positive  arguments 
for  God's  existence,  the  ontological,  the  logical,  the  moral  and 
aesthetic,  the  sentimental,  the  dynamic  or  psychical  arguments,  as 
Benamozegh  presents  them. 

3.  All  Jewish  apologetics  has  paid  as  much  attention  to   at- 
tacks against  the  Jews  as  to  those  against  Judaism.     Both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present  Judaism  has  been  misrepresented  and  mis- 
understood and  the  Jews  have  been  slandered.    Both  Christian  and 
Jewish  writers   have   satisfactorily   answered   the   attacks   against 
the  Jews,  notably  in  such  matters  as  that  of  the  blood  accusation 
and  of  the  inferior  morality  not  only  of  Judaism  but  particularly 
of  the  Jews.     Again,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  shall  not 
take  such  writings  as  specifically  Jewish  apologetics,  even  though 
they  naturally  and  rightly  belong  in  any  complete  account  of  the 
subject. 

4.  All  apologetics  encounter  the  same  danger,  namely  that  of 
being  partial  and  one-sided.     True,  the  apologist  always  assumes 
for  himself  the  quality  of  strict  impartiality  and  honesty.     Still 
as  a  rule  he  claims  everything  and  admits  nothing.     He  is  able  to 
see  very  little  worthy  of  commendation  in  the  other  religions  of 
the  world  and  in  their  advocates.     The  latter  he  is  likely  to  hold 
are  prejudiced  from  the  very  beginning  and  constitutionally  un- 
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able  to  discern  the  truth  of  his  argument  and  of  hi>  religion.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  non-Jewish  writers  take  the  same 
position  toward  us.  We  ought  consequently  to  use  a  greater  candor 
both  with  regard  to  our  own  people  and  toward  our  non-Jewish 
critics.  While  showing  no  consideration  to  the  rabidly  partisan 
writers  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  admit  that  some  writers  who  find 
fault  with  Judaism  may  really  be  as  impartial  in  judging  our  relig- 
ion as  we  are  in  judging  theirs.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  absolute  religion  and  to  give  up  the  idea  of  de- 
velopment within  Judaism,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  admit  faults 
where  they  have  existed  or  at  least  candidly  to  determine  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  our  development.  In  treating  the  opinions  of 
some  of  our  opponents  we  should  be  careful  to  hold  the  balances 
true.  What  we  are  willing  to  admit  to  ourselves  we  should  not 
pretend  to  doubt  in  a  contention  with  non-Jewish  writers. 

5.  Perhaps  a  word  on  scientific  method  may  also  not  be  amiss 
here.  Most  of  us  are  perfectly  willing  to  apply  strictly  scientific 
method  in  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  of  any  of 
its  sects.  We  make  use  of  all  the  data  supplied  by  comparative  re- 
ligion. But  we  are  very  loth,  some  of  us,  to  apply  the  same  method 
to  our  own  religion.  In  fact  strong  objections  are  made  when 
non-Jewish  writers  attempt  to  construct  a  scientific  history  of  the 
growth  of  Judaism.  Again  some  oi  us  are  perfectly  willing  to 
be  very  scientific  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  He- 
brews, but  we  seem  utterly  unwilling  to  admit  that  outside  peoples 
and  religions  may  have  influenced  its  subsequent  developments. 
The  time  has  come  for  candor  not  only  with  regard  to  the  past,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  present.  We  need  not  be  any  the  less 
loyally  Jewish  because  we  utilize  the  best  learning  in  the  endeavor 
to  understand  the  origin  and  development  of  our  own  religion  or 
because  we  take  cognizance  of  the  foreign  factors  which  have  in- 
fluenced its  development.  Our  religious  possessions  to-day  are  val- 
uable to  us  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  have  been  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  purest  ethical  monotheism  in  the  history  of  the 
world  religions.  Still  the  Jewish  apologist  of  the  future  will 
probably  go  full  way  with  Max  Muller  when  he  said,  "Every  relig- 
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ion  had  some  truth,  nay,  was  a  true  religion,  was  the  only  relig- 
ion possible  at  the  time/'  only  there  may  be  a  plight  (.-hanging 
of  the  tenses  and  an  additional  modification  of  place. 

II. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  a  complete  history 
of  Jewish  apologetics  nor  indeed  to  canvass  the  entire  subject  of 
Jewish  apologetics  itself.  Therefore  the  following  historical 
sketch  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  without  slighting,  as  far  as  I 
know,  any  important  portion  of  it.  The  older  writers  on  Jewish 
apologetics  usually  consider  the  first  period  that  of  Bible  times. 
in  which  the  polemics  .was  wholly  internal  and  directed  against 
the  heathenish  elements  of  the  life  of  Israel.  It  is  considered  to 
have  ended  only  with  the  second  commonwealth  when  Judaism 
was  firmly  established  and  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  idolatry 
had  passed.  Apologetics  from  the  view-point  adopted  in  this 
paper  begins  with  the  second  period.  It  was  made  necessary  by 
the  diaspora  in  which  Judaism  came  into  contact  with  foreign 
culture,  and  the  Jews  felt  the  need  of  defending  the  religion  against 
ridicule  and  misunderstanding.  The  need  was  felt  all  over  the 
Grecian  world.  "Every  land  and  every  sea  is  filled  with  thee," 
sang  the  sibyl.  "Everybody  is  unfriendly  to  thee  because  of  thy 
customs."1  So  Israel's  defensive  and  polemic  literature  grew 
apace.  The  Septuagint  is  the  first  apologetic  .work  of  which  we 
have  the  complete  form.  This  translation  of  the  Bible  which 
was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (284- 
247)  met  the  needs  not  only  of  the  Jews  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  understand  the  Hebrew,  but  it  also  attempted  to  present  Judaism 
to  the  Greek  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  disarm  current  criticism. 
The  method  of  the  Septuagint  is  evidence  of  the  dual  purpose. 
Much  which  might  be  offensive  to  Greek  ears  is  smoothed  over.  It 
would  be  interesting  in  this  place  to  show  that  the  apologetic  view- 
point was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  development  of  Ju- 
daism. At  least,  here  we  see  the  refining  of  many  an  old  idea. 
Anthropopathisms  are  removed  and  passages  which  might  give  the 
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heathen  an  idea  that  God  was  visible  in  the  flesh  were  paraphrased. 
The  new  translation  was  hailed  with  delight  and  became  the  fer- 
tile source  of  religious  development  within  and  away  from  Ju- 
daism. By  this  latter  phrase  I  mean  to  refer  to  the  important  in- 
fluence of  the  Septuagint  in  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  letter 
of  Aristeas,  a  proselyte,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Septuagint,  probably  comes  from  a  writer  living 
about  the  end  of  the  century.  It  was  really  intended  for  heathen 
readers.1 

AristobuPs  commentary  on  the  Torah  comes  from  about  the 
same  time.  He  not  only  shows  that  Judaism  contains  all  of  tl in- 
essentials of  Greek  philosophy,  but  proves  also  that  Plato,  and  all 
of  the  other  important  Greek  philosophers,  derived  their  doctrines 
from  Moses.2  Systematic  Jewish  apologetics  had  its  rise  in  this 
period.  It  was  stimulated  by  certain  attacks  against  Judaism  and 
the  Jews  by  many  heathen  writers.  Among  these  are  Manetho 
(middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  E.),  Apollonius  Molon,  Lys- 
imachus,  Chaeremon  (about  50  C.  E.)  Apion,  a  contemporary  of 
Chaeremon,  besides  others  who  were  not  specifically  answered  by 
Jewish  apologists,  but  something  of  whom  we  learn  from  Josephus 
and  casual  references  in  other  writers,  such  as  Posidonius,  Dio- 
dorus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  Nikarchus,  Damokritus  and  Tacitus, 
Horace,  Juvenal  and  Martial.3 

Of  systematic  Jewish  apologists  of  the  Hellenistic  period  only 
two  are  known  to  us;  the  fragment  of  Philo's  "Apologia  Hyper 
loudaion"  in  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  VIII,  11,  and  mentioned  in  his 
Hist.  Eccl.  II.  18,  6;  and  Josephus's  "Contra  Apion/'  The  latter 
work  we  have  complete.  It  is  a  thorough  consideration  and  refu- 
tation of  all  the  charges  brought  against  the  Jews  and  their  relig- 
ion by  their  enemies,  chiefly,  of  course,  by  Apion.  Many  anonymous 
works  were  also  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism  and  for  making  propaganda 
for  the  latter.  Chief  among  those  were  the  Sibylline  oracles.  Here 
again  Jewish  writers  used  Grecian  forms  for  their  own  purposes. 

'Schuerer,  Eng.  Trans.  2nd  Division,  III.  306  f. 
2Ibid.  240  fol. 
3Ibid.    249-262. 
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As  Christian  writers  used  the  same  means,  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  extricating  the  Jewish  sibyls  from  the  mass,  although 
some  portions  of  the  oracles  dating  from  the  second  pre-Christian 
century  are  now  fairly  well  determined.  The  oldest  Jewish  sibyl 
dates  probably  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  From  then  on  the 
time  of  their  authorship  extends  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  Besides  the  use  of  the  oracular  method  we 
have  that  of  spurious  quotations  from  the  great  Grecian  poets. 
^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilus 
are  cited;  Hesiod,  Homer  and  Linus  are  quoted  in  support  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  a  large  fragment,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  work 
of  Aristobulus,  is  ascribed  to  Orpheus. 

Although  we  have  not  Philo's  Apologia  Hyper  loudaion,  which 
was  probably  delivered  before  Caligula,  and  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  above,  enough  of  his  extensive  works  are  still  extant  in 
various  fragments  to  indicate  that  his  apologetic  activity  must 
have  been  very  effective.  Philo's  philosophy  was  both  Greek 
and  Jewish,  indeed,  his  effort  seems  to  have  been  to  prove  their 
identity.  Even  his  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  may 
have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  harmonize  the  legends  of  the 
Scripture  with  Greek  philosophy.  It  may  be  in  place  here  to  sug- 
gest that  the  allegorical  method  of  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  writers 
so  often  mentioned  is  perhaps  not  so  widely  different  from  the 
Midrashic  as  some  writers  seem  to  think.  In  Philo  it  surely  does 
not  appear  to  be  far  removed  from  the  Midrashic.  So  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  while  the  writers  of  this  most  prolific  period  of  Jewish 
Apologetics  did  absorb  the  Greek  spirit,  they  were  in  close  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  the  religious  center  to  which  they  gave  their  al- 
legiance. 

The  apocryphal  books  which  were  written  during  this  same 
period  from  the  second  century  before  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  partake  of  the  dual  apologetic  character  of  the  sib- 
yl?. They  are  both  polemic  toward  heathenism  as  well  as  apolo- 
getic for  Judaism.  Among  these  books  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Baruch,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  book  of  Jubilees. 
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Without  mentioning  any  further  part  icular  names  of  mm  «>r 
literary  fragments  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  apologetic  aetivitv 
of  these  centuries  also  points  to  ;i  very  HlWtive  Jewish  propaganda. 
That  many  new  adherents  to  Judaism  were  gained  is  evident  both 
from  Jewish  records  and  from  the  frequent  attacks  mail.-  a.irainst 
Judaism  and  the  Jews  by  heathen  writers.  Passages  of  the  Tal- 
mud referring  to  proselytes  also  confirm  this  new.  Tln->r  have  t<» 
do  with  many  of  the  great  Talmudic  figures  and  tell  of  their  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  the  making  of  proselytes.  The  numerous  dis- 
putations between  heathens  and  rabbis  also  indicate  the  same 
facts.1  Before  leaving  this  period  it  is  proper  to  add  that  our 
statement  of  the  dual  influence  of  the  Septuagint  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  Aquila,  a  proselyte,  and  Theodotion,  possibly  also  a 
proselyte,  thought  it  necessary  to  compile  other  translation-  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Greek  which  would  be  nearer  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  The  latter  is  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint,  while  Aquila's 
translation  is  more  original.  The  importance  of  these  various 
translations  is  not  to.be  underestimated,  for  they  were  widely 
used.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  both  Philo  and  Joseplms  quote 
the  Bible  from  the  Greek  translation.  While  all  of  this  remarkable 
activity  within  and  without  Judaism  was  beneficial  in  strengthen- 
ing the  loyalty  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves  and  in  attracting 
many  to  the  faith,  it  was  also  ultimately  very  influential  in  assist- 
ing the  propaganda  of  Christianity.  But  the  elucidation  of  this 
point  does  not  belong  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

With  the  ascension  of  Christianity  Jewish  apologetics  had,  of 
course,  to  turn  its  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  against  the  new 
religion.  For  a  large  part  of  the  new  propaganda  consisted  in 
attacking  the  mother  religion.  The  earlier  centuries  do  not  give 
us  any  Jewish  literature  at  all.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  fighting  back,  since  no 
perceptible  inroads  were  made  in  their  own  ranks,  or  possibly 
Christianity  was  so  busy  with  conquering  pagan  Europe  that  what- 
ever attacks  were  made  against  Judaism  did  not  really  come 
home.  When  I  sav  we  have  no  literature  from  the  earlier  cen- 


*See  Hamburger  Real-Kncy.  des.  Jud.    II.    \\>  linionsgespraeche.  Frankel'a 
Monatsschrift  IV.  p.  161,  209. 
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turies  I  do  not  mean  to  overlook  the  numerous  disputations  and 
polemics  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  But  after  all,  these  rem- 
nants are  scattered  throughout  the  literature  and  are  very  scanty. 
Although  we  have  numerous  works  of  church  fathers  against  the 
Jews,  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jewish  scholars  were 
easily  able  to  answer  their  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
Scripture,  there  are  no  works  of  their  composition  extant.  Graetz 
was  of  the  opinion  that  replies  were  written,  but  have  been  lost.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  that  all  should  have  been  lost  when  the  bulk 
of  other  Jewish  literature  has  been  so  well  preserved.  Jewish 
apologetics,  however,  took  a  more  aggressive  form  after  Christian- 
ity had  obtained  world  power  and  had  begun  its  policy  of  persecu- 
tion and  oppression  of  Jews. 

The  first  real  apologetics  we  have,  begin  with  the  tenth  century 
productions,  those  of  Saadia  and  his  contemporaries,  rabbinic  and 
Karaitic.  These  wage  war  against  Christianity  and  Mohammed- 
anism, and  show  a  remarkable  lucidity  of  thought  and  presentation. 
In  essentials  modern  Jewish  apologetics  has  not  progressed  far 
from  their  philosophical  and  critical  view-points.  Saadia  shows 
in  his  Emunoth  Wdeoth  the  enduring  quality  of  Judaism,  al 
Kirkisani  shows  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  Paul,  and  not 
of  Jesus.  From  the  tenth  century  on  there  was  no  break  in  the 
list  of  able  and  fearless  Jewish  apologetes.  They  replied  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Church  fathers  and  also  particularly  of  the  con- 
verted Jews  with  overwhelming  force.  Although  they  were  made 
to  participate  in  many  so-called  disputations,  in  which  they  in- 
variably came  off  victors,  they  were  still  not  given  the  fruits  of 
their  victories,  but  were  made  to  suffer  hardships  and  frequent 
expulsions.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  paper  of  these  dimensions 
to  go  into  any  great  details  regarding  the  men  and  the  books  from 
the  middle  Christian  centuries  down  to  modern  times.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  Steinschneider's  Literature,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  section  of  Apologetics  of  Winter  and  Wunsche's  Literature,  in 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  in  the  article  on  Polemics,  also  in  that  on 
Apologists,  in  Hamburgers  supplementary  volume  containing 
the  article  on  Disputations.  All  I  can  hope  to  do  here  is  to  skim 
the  surface  and  attempt  a  survey  of  the  whole  literature,  as  gath- 
ered from  the  sources  just  mentioned  and  from  a  few  others. 
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Jewish  polemics  from  the  tenth  century  and  on  is  contain. ••! 
not  merely  in  separate  works,  hut  also  in  the  piyyutim.  tin-  later 
midrashim  and  in  general  theological  works.  Those  inelude  the 
polemics  against  Mohammedanism  as  well  as  against  Christianity. 
The  polemics  against  Mohammedanism  is  easier  to  sum  up  heeati^e 
of  the  fewness  of  the  works  extant.  Steinschneider1  has  collected  a 
large  number  of  passages  in  various  kinds  of  Jewish  writings  which 
attack  Mohammedan  doctrine  and  ward  off  Mohammedan  attack. 
Yet  he  knows  only  one  extensive  work  wholly  devoted  to  polemics 
against  Islam.  This  is  the  Qeshet  Umagen  of  Simon  Duran.  li 
is  in  reality  an  elaboration  of  a  part  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Pirqe  Aboth  and  was  written  in  the  year  1423.  Other  writers  like 
Saadia,  Jehuda  Halevi,  Sherira  Gaon,  Abraham,  Ibn  Ezra,  Mai- 
monides,  Moses  of  Coucy,  and  the  author  of  the  Zohar  attack 
Islam  only  casually.  The  Qeshet  Umagen  was  translated  into 
G-erman  by  Steinschneider  in  1844,  but  was  not  published  until 
some  time  later.  All  of  these  also  wrote  polemics  against  Christ 
ianity.  The  first  large  independent  polemical  work  against  Christ- 
ianity was  the  Milchamoth  Adonay,  written  -in  the  twelfth  century 
by  the  Karaite,  Jacob  Ben  Reuben.  With  the  rise  of  the  Crusaders. 
and  the  growth  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  and  their 
great  use  of  Jewish  converts  in  adding  to  the  misery  of  their  former 
brethren,  Jewish  apologetic  writings  became  both  frequent  and  bold. 
The  converts,  being  very  zealous  in  behalf  of  their  new  faith  and 
often  very  bitter  against  the  old,  used  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud,  or  rather  misused  it  to  attack  their  brethren  and 
Judaism.  Jewish  scholars  answered  them  both  in  literary  composi- 
tions and  also  in  the  famous  disputations  already  referred  to. 
Among  them,  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent,  beginning  from 
the  twelfth  century,  were  the  following:  Samuel  b.  Meir  (Hash- 
bam),  Joseph  Bechor  Shor,  Joseph  b.  Isaac  Kimchi  (in  his  Sefer 
Habbrith),  Moses  Ibn  Tibbon,  who  defended  the  Talmudic  Hag- 
gada  against  attacks,  Meir  b.  Simon,  author  of  Milchamoth  Mits- 
wah,  all  of  whom  lived  in  France.  It  is  also  perhaps  worth  while 
noting  that  in  France  also,  namely  in  Paris,  the  first  public  dispu- 
tation was  held  in  the  year  1240,  between  the  converted  Jew  Nich- 
olas Donin  and  Rabbi  Jechiel,  of  Paris.  Although  the  latter  was 
victorious,  the  Talmud  was  publicly  burned  at  the  stake  just  the 


1Polemischer  und  Apologetischer  Literatur  in  arnbiseher  sprache.  Leipzig 

1877. 
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same.  Conditions  in  Spain  during  this  period  were  probably 
worse.  Due  to  the  prominence  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  the  feeling 
aroused  by  the  scurrilous  attacks  against  the  Jews  and  the  Talmud 
were  very  bitter.  The  first  public  disputation  in  Spain  took  place 
between  Eamban  (Moses  Ben  Nachman)  and  Pablo  Christiani,  a 
converted  Jew  (1236  C.  E.).  In  his  Wikkuach  Nachmanides  re- 
produces the  entire  disputation.  According  to  this  the  chief  dis- 
cussion centered  about  three  questions: 

1.  Has  the  Messiah  come.,  as  Christians  hold,  or  will  he  come  as 
Jews  believe? 

2.  Is  the  Messiah  divine  or  human? 

3.  Have  the  Jews  or  the  Christians  the  correct  faith? 

In  spite  of  his  victory  in  this  debate  Kachmanides  was  driven 
from  the  country  in  his  old  age.  There  were  other  famous  dis- 
putations which  I  can  here  only  allude  to.  Ziegler  in  his  "Reli- 
gioese  Disputationen  im  Mittelalter"  should  be  consulted  for  a  fuller 
account.  (Also  see  Kohler's  excellent  article  in  J.  E.)  The  famous 
debate  between  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe  (Joshua  Allorqui)  and 
Don  Vidal  Benvenist,  which  was  arranged  at  the  instance  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIII  took  place  in  1412.  Others  which  may  here  be  men- 
tioned are  those  of  Moses  Cohen  vs.  John  of  Valladolid  and  Abner 
of  Burgos  (Burgos  and  Avila,  1375)/Shem  Tobh  Ben  Isaac  Sha- 
prut  vs.  Cardinal  Don  Pedro  de  Luna  (later  Pope  Benedict  XIII). 
Accounts  of  these  latter  are  contained  in  the  books  "Ezer  ha-emu- 
nah"  and  "Eben  Bochan" ;  and  the  long  list  of  more  or  less  authen- 
tic friendly  disputations  which  may  be  found  in  Hamburger. 

The  polemical  writings  from  this  period  and  later  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  Dr.  Back  in  his  article  in  Winter  and  Wunsche 
on  the  subject,  points  out  that  Wolf,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Hebraea 
(1721)  uses  fifty  quarto  pages  to  enumerate  the  mere  titles  of  all 
publications  by  Christians  against  Jews  and  Judaism.  This  is  in- 
structive as  showing  the  feverish  anti- Jewish  activity  of  Christian 
writers  and  also  as  showing  that  there  must  have  been  also  a  very 
extensive  Jewish  apologetic  literature.  A  large  number  of  the 
works  cited  are  direct  answers  to  Jewish  books,  and  some  of  our 
Jewish  apologetics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  answers  to  calumnies  of 
Christians.  The  charges  of  the  use  of  blood,  of  the  piercing  of  the 
host,  of  bringing  on  the  plague,  of  poisoning  wells,  are  among  those 
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added  to  the  older  attacks  from  the  twelfth  century  on.  From 
this  time  Jewish  apologetics  appears  in  all  European  languages, 
not  the  least  effective  also  in  Juedisch-Deutsch.  Thrv  are  all 
concerned  with  refuting  the  charges  against  the  spirit  of  the  Tal- 
mud, the  falsification  of  the  Biblical  texts,  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  the  blood  accusation,  and  other  stock 
Christian  polemical  arguments.  In  this  short  sketch  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  even  a  fraction  of  the  long  list.  And  as 
I  could  do  nothing  more  than  mention  the  mere  names,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  refer  to  the  same  compilations  which  I  have  already 
cited.  (Some  of  the  best  of  them  have  been  reprinted  by  Geiger 
in  his  Qobhetz  Wikhuchim,  Breslau,  1844). 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Jewish  apologetics  from  the  earliest  times 
until  to-day  engaged  the  best  Jewish  minds.  And  even  in  modern 
times,  when  the  questions  of  apologetics  have  varied  a  little  in  some 
respects  but  not  in  others,  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  note  who  has 
not  at  one  time  or  another,  taken  up  some  phase  of  Jewish  defense. 
With  the  battle  for  Jewish  rights  a  new  element  was  introduced 
into  apologetic  writings,  which  for  a  time  rather  overshadowed  the 
older  theological  and  critical  apologetics.  Jewish  apologists  fought 
for  Jewish  rights  and  they  still  do  to-day.  However*  such  apol- 
ogetics does  not  rightly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Lat- 
terly we  have  had  a  return  to  the  truly  polemical  and  defensive 
apologetics.  Modern  writers,  like  Friedlander,  Guedcmann.  Ksrli- 
elbacher,  Joseph,  Benamozegh  as  well  as  all  of  the  greater  lights 
in  German  Jewish  literature  of  the  past  generation,  Zunz,  Geiger, 
Philippson  and  the  rest,  have  devoted  their  ability  to  the  consider- 
ation of  some  aspect  of  Jewish  apologetics,  "from  the  critical  and 
theological  view-points.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  give 
some  of  the  important  contents  of  these  modern  writings. 

III.     TYPICAL  MODERN  POSITIONS. 

The  questions  of  the  most  modern  -Jewish  apologetics  are 
slightly  different  from  those  of  the  older.  The  view-points  of  the 
older  apologetics  are  practically  accepted  hy  modern  learning  and 
by  the  adherents  of  the  liberal  Christian  sects.  I  "have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  places  where  a  good  summary  of  apologetic  literal mv 
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may  be  found.  In  the  summary  I  have  given  in  this  paper,  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  subjects  in  theology  over  which  the  dis- 
cussions raged,  for  I  have  felt  that  these  are  so  well  known  to  the 
members  of  this  body  as  not  to  require  even  listing.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  overlooked  that  some  of  the  older  apologetics  is 
marvelously  modern  in  tone,  and  although  the  questions  argued  are 
such  as  modern  critical  scholarship  has  practically  ruled  out,  they 
are  very  interesting  because  of  the  critical  and  scholarly  manner  in 
which  they  are  handled  by  Jewish  sages.  Even  so  delightful  an 
ironic  composition  as  that  of  Prophiat  Duran,  Al  T'hi  Kaabhothe- 
kha,  which  is  included  in  Geiger's  Qobhetz,  can  not  furnish  the 
modern  view-point.  Advanced  Christian  scholars  no  longer  hold 
the  ancient  view-point  and  they  are  quite  as  eager  to  expose  the 
false  exegesis  of  the  prophetical  passages  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed as  proof  of  the  prophetic  expectation  of  the  advent  of  Jesus 
as  Jewish  scholars  are.  This,  therefore,  is  the  task  of  general  Bib- 
lical scholarship,  and  while  it  must,  of  course,  find  a  place  in  any 
comprehensive  work  on  Jewish  apologetics,  may  be  passed  over 
here  as  an  old  story  indeed  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  conference. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  consider  the  views  which  have  been  advanced 
against  those  Christian  writers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Christian  bulwarks  have  been  totally  destroyed,  still  main- 
tain the  inherent  superiority  of  Christianity  and  the  inferiority  of 
Judaism.  That  is,  where  formerly  there  was  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Scripture  or  of  Jesus,  there  is  now  advanced  the 
claim  of  the  authority  of  a  higher  development.  The  Jewish  an- 
swers have  been  given  by  such  men  as  Eschelbacher,  Guedemann 
and  Friedlander,  who  devote  a  wealth  of  learning  and  of  skill  to 
answering  the  dicta  of  such  Christian  apologetes  as  Harnack,  Bous- 
set,  Wellhausen,  Stade  and  others.  I  call  these  men  apologetes 
even  though  they  themselves  claim  to  write  as  historians  and  to 
weigh  all  evidence  impartially.  But  when  Sclmerer  practical  Iv 
brushes  aside  in  a  single  sentence  all  the  powerful  presentation  of 
the  Pharisees  by  Geiger,  it  can  not  be  said  that  his  attitude  is 
either  scientific  or  impartial. 

Modern  Christian  apologetics  of  the  advanced  school  like  the 
most  modern  Christian  theology,  has  greatly  simplified  the  task 
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of  Jewish  apologetics.  It  has  receded  fmni  the  ..{,1  tlimln-iral 
ramparts,  no  longer  bases  Christianity  on  the  Church  n..r  mi  the 
scriptures,  but  goes  hack  direct Iv.  as  it  holds,  to  the  lifV  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  himself.  It  does  not  even  insist  on  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  and  his  Messiahship  in  the  older  theological  sense.  For  Un- 
reason the  Orthodox  Church,  and  to  me  it  seemfl  with  ,iro,,d  reafton, 
strives  to  take  away  from  them  the  very  name  of  Christian.  For 
while  historically  and  spiritually  they  may  be  related  to  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  church,  Christianity,  as  its  etymology  alone  suffices 
to  show,  is  either  the  religion  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  or  it  i- 
nothing.  But  this  is  an  altogether  Christian  question  and  may  be 
left  at  this  point.  But  it  justifies  one  observation  which  is  worth 
stating  right  now.  In  going  back  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  in  giv- 
ing up  the  belief  in  his  miraculous  birth  and  divine  origin  and 
nature,  in  accepting  the  morality  and  spirituality  of  Jesus  as  the 
rule  of  life,  there  is  progress  toward  Judaism.  And  progress 
it  should  be  called.  For  the  Jewish  apologete  has  the  compara- 
tively easy  task  to  show^that  the  entire  history  of  Christianity  from 
the  time  that  it  took  its  distinctive  form  has  been  but  a  very  slow 
and  irregular  progress  toward  the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  was, 
beyond  any  doubt,  Judaism.  The  entire  long  story  of  the  evolution 
of  the  early,  medieval  and  modern  church,  is  but  the  gradual 
sloughing  of  that  heathen  garb  in  which  the  monotheism  and  the 
morality  of  Judaism  were  wrapped  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the 
heathen  world.  Such  doctrines  as  original  sin,  the  devil,  salva- 
tion through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  trinity,  are  no  longer  char- 
acteristic of  the  faith  of  liberal  Christians  and  it  is  by  way  of 
avoiding  them  that  a  writer  like  Harnack,  for  example,  talks  about 
the  Wesen  of  Christianity.  The  essence  or  kernel  of  Christianity, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  valuable  and  the  permanent  in  the  religion,  he 
h'nds  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Even  from  this  stand  the  liberal  Christian  theologian  will  finally 
have  to  recede.  For  modern  scholarship  instead  of  clearing  up 
these  two  subjects  is  only  making  them  more  obscure.  The  per- 
sonality of  Jesus  and  his  teachings  recede  more  and  more  into  the 
region  of  myth  and  legend  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge.  In- 
deed it  is  a  pretty  safe  hazard  to  say  that  the  more  we  learn  about 
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the  origins  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  Christianity  the  more 
certain  it  becomes  that  the  historical  religion  of  Christianity  has 
little  to  do  with  that  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus.  When 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  religion  were  adopted,  such  as 
the  divinity  of  Jesus,,  the  Trinity  and  others,  the  real  followers  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  that  is,  the  Jewish-Christians  of  Palestine, 
who  considered  him  as  the  Messiah  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view, 
were  branded  as  heretical  and  excommunicated  from  the  Church. 
Again  the  Gospels  are  notoriously,  such  poor  evidence  for  historical 
occurrences  or  utterances  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  attributed 
sayings  of  Jesus  are  to-day  accepted  as  being  in  reality  his  own. 
Those  which  are  put  into  his  mouth  by  writers  of  Pauline  tenden- 
cies are  pretty  easily  distinguishable.  But  besides  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  impartial  Christian  apologete  or  historian  of  the  future 
to  show  that  any  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  can  actually  be  traced 
back  to  him.  That  done,  the  Jew  will  show  that  the  great  stress 
of  Christianity  throughout  its  whole  history  has  been  on  the  mir- 
acles and  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  heathenish  origin,  and 
not  on  the  unique  personality  and  the  high  ethical  teachings  of 
Jesus.  It  was  Jesus  in  the  heathenish  aspect  of  the  Son  of  God, 
not  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  that  term  but  as  the  pagans  understood 
it/  who  won  the  heathen  world.  Even  modern,  liberal  Christianity, 
dropping  these  doctrines,  still  holds  to  the  unique  personality  of 
Jesus,  for  which  there  is  not  an  atom  of  historical  proof.  As 
Schechter  has  shown,2  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  similar  ideal 
characterizations  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  rabbis  of  the  same 
period  from  the  records  of  their  lives  and  their  teachings  contained 
in  the  Talmud.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  authenticity  of  the  gos- 
pels, Jewish  apologetics  can  afford  to  admit  a  great  deal.  It  could 
really  grant  for  argument's  sake  all  the  midrashim  of  the  New 
Testament  as  being  authentic  and  as  coming  from  Jesus.  For 
it  could  still  prove  that  a  schism  away  from  Judaism  was  prob- 
ably the  furthest  thing  from  his  mind.3  I  mean  it  could  do  so  from 


'Eschelbacher,  p.  59. 

2Some  Aspects  of  Rabb.  Theology,  p.   18. 
llamack   (see  p.  289). 
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the  extant  official  records  of  the  New  Testament.  And  it  would 
not  necessarily  .have  to  avail  itself  of  the  sayings  which  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  by  Hebrew  Christian  writers  about  the 
permanence  of  the  law  and  of  his  coming  to  fulfill  the  law,  but 
rather  from  that  class  of  sayings  which  the  heathen  Christian  mis- 
understood because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  midrashic  method.  For 
these  writers  based  their  accounts  no  doubt  on  the  separate  logia 
which  came  into  their  hands.  From  these  they  built  up  the  fabric 
of  a  mythology  under  which  Christianity  has  been  laboring  for  al- 
most eighteen  centuries.  Because  the  logia  quoted  the  prophets 
they  took  the  prophetic  utterances  to  be  definite  predictions  of  the 
birth,  life,  passion,  and  death  of  Jesus.  It  is  far  from  impossible 
that  the  time  will  come  when  even  orthodox  Christian  writers 
will  acknowledge  that  the  original  writers  of  the  logia,  from  which 
the  Gospels  and  some  of  the  other  books  were  compiled,  did  not 
then i selves  take  the  scriptures  in  that  way.  They  were  merely 
quoting  Biblical  passages  in  the  familiar  midrashic  method  and  not 
as  legal  citations  to  prove  a  case.  Even  of  the  alleged  sermons 
of  Jesus  this  is  also  true.  In  their  present  form,  thanks  to  the 
naivete  of  the  compilers,  it  is  possible  to  establish  that  he  intended 
no  abrogation  of  Judaism.  I  do  not  say  of  the  "law"  because 
Jesus  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  that  interpretation  of  tin- 
word  "Torah."  'To  him  as  to  all  Jews,  Torah  meant  something 
vastly  more.  And  when  he  said  in  one  place  or  another,  "It  has 
been  said  unto  you,  .  .  .  but  I  say,"  far  from  abolishing  the 
first  clause  of  his  quotation  he  was  really  strengthening  it.  It 
might  be  said  in  rabbinical  language,  Jeshua  Hechmir,  Jesus  was 
a  rigorist.  He  added  to  the  severity  of  the  precepr.  Where  it 
was  commanded,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  he  adds 
thereto  that  a  man  must  not  even  look  with  lustful  eye  upon  a  wom- 
an. In  the  same  way  he  adds  to  the  law  of  murder  that  of  anger. 
These  and  similar  additions  are  made  with  the  familiar  phrase- 
ology, "Ye  have  heard  that'  it  was  said  ....  but  1  say." 
It  would  indeed  be  a  peculiar  progress  which  would  abolish  the 
laws  of  murder  and  adultery  in  order  to  establish  a  higher 
morality.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  famous  "eye  for  eye"  pass- 
age. Even  Jewish  apologists  seem  to  overlook  that  when  .Ion- 
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refers  to  the  law  of  Leviticus  he  has  in  mind  the  usage  and  under- 
standing of  the  law  in  his  day.  He  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  understood  or  carried  out  literally,  but 
that  a  money  damage  was  given  for  injury.  Outside  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  law  of  non-resistance  and  without  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  Christianity  has  probably  been  its  worst  exemplar  in 
history,  and  further  recognizing  the  Essenic  element  in  the  new 
thought,  Jewish  apologetics  does  not  meet  the  requirements  when  it 
points  out  that  the  barbarism  of  the  ancient  law  of  retaliation  had 
been  outgrown.  If  Jesus  took  any  exception  at  all  to  it,  he  must 
have  done  so  with  regard  to  its  contemporaneous  Interpretation. 
The  truth  is  that  he  took  no  exception  to  it,  any  more  than  he 
objected  to  the  laws  of  murder  and  adultery.  He  was  probably 
content  with  the  civilized  view-point  of  Jewish  practice  in  exacting 
a  money  damage  for  personal  injury.  It  is  merely  another  in- 
stance of  rigorism  and  follows  the  usual  formula.  This  formula 
was  apparently  strange  to  the  heathen  Christians  who  collated-  the 
logia  which  came  to  their  hands.  They  show  this  when  in  order 
to  stress  a  famous  moral  they  put  a  false  quotation  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus,  when  he  is  made  to  say  that  the  people  Avere  taught  to 
love  their  friends  and  hate  their  enemies.  Jesus  certainly  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  than  that.  And  cer- 
tainly he  did  not  think  that  in  order  to  teach  universal  love  he  had 
to  abrogate  any  of  the  fundamental  practical  legislation  upon 
which  the  life  of  Israel  was  based.  I  have  gone  to  some  length  in 
treating  this  peculiar  factor  in  Christian  history,  for  it  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  time  will  come  when  not  merely  the  scientific 
and  liberal  Christian  scholar  will  recede  from  his  present  stand 
upon  the  personality  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  all  Christian 
theologians  will  have  to  admit  that  impartial  science  justifies  the 
long  and  firm  resistance  of  Judaism  to  its  daughter  religion. 

Modern  liberal  writers  no  longer  attempt  in  real  earnest  to  es- 
tablish the  claim  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  prophecy,  miracle 
or  Church  tradition.  What  they  do  is  to  make  an  attempt  to  show 
that  Judaism  had  outlived  its  usefulness  at  the  time  of  Jesus  and 
was  falling  into  a  rapid  decay.  That  Christianity  took  up  the 
religious  task  of  Israel  where  it  had  been  dropped  and  developed 
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it  and  spread  it  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  In  order  to 
reach  this  conclusion  they  show  a  continuous  development  within 
Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the  second  temple.  From  then  on  they 
show  a  continual  degeneration.  The  night  of  legalism  as  they  call 
it,  set  in.  Religion  became  formal  and  external,  spiritual  values 
were  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  very  virtues  which  religion  is 
supposed  to  foster  they  show  to  have  almost  departed.  The  Phar- 
isees in  the  N.  T.  are  pictured  as  religious  hypocrites  who  spent 
their  time  in  arguing  about  the  minutiae  of  religious  ritual  prac- 
tice, who  were  filled  with  an  enormous  pride,  and  who  spitefully  re- 
venged all  opposition ;  Judaism  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  they  picture  as  a  fossilized  remnant  of  the  old  fore- 
runner of  Chrisitanity  without  purpose  or  justification  on  earth. 
Further  they  point  out  the  natural  limitations  of  ancient  Judaism 
and  by  the  same  token  of  modern  Judaism.  They  show  it  to  have 
been  a  national  religion,  without  thought  or  hope  of  any  wider 
mission;  they  devote  whole  chapters  to  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  defects  of  the  O.  T.  religion.  Before  turning  to  the  an- 
swers which  Judaism  has  given  to  all  these  criticisms  I  should  Tike 
to  say  that  one  of  the  early  tasks  of  J.  A.  will  be  to  write  a  crit- 
ical history  of  Christianity,  an  account  which  will  show  the  true 
factors  in  its  rise  and  rapid  growth  and  which  will,  therefore,  allow 
all  the  ancient  claims  of  Christianity  for  itself  and  against  Judaism 
to  fall  of- their  own  weight.  Friecllander's  Geschichte  der  juedis- 
chen  Apologetlk  furnishes  ample  material  for  an  excellent  intro- 
duction. The  sixth  chapter  of  Eschelbacher's  Das  Jndentum  und 
Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  forms  an  excellent  summary  for  the 
first  few  chapters  of  such  a  history.  A  careful  reading  of  Hans- 
rath,  Holtzmann,  Harnack,  Joel,  (Ici^er  and  some  others  \yill 
supply  much  interesting  material,  in  addition  to  that  gathered 
from  older  writers,  and  of  course,  from  the  sources  themseh 

In  answer  to  the  frequent  charge  made  of  the  fixity  of  Judaism. 
Guedemann  particularly  devotes  several  chapters  to  show  its  "fluid- 
ity. The  first  two  chapters  of  his  Juedisehe  Apoln.iretik  are  de- 
voted to  the  subjects,  "Judaism  as  Revelation  and  Judaism  as 
Tradition/'  He  shows  therein  the  vital  differences  between  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  in  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  considered 
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the  instruments  and  the  vehicles  of  both  the  revelation  and  of  tra- 
dition. Without  Israel  there  would  have  been  no  Torah,  as  one  of 
the  rabbis  put  it.  This  is  important  because  it  showed  that  the 
Jews  did  not  feel  that  the  Torah  was  imposed  upon  them  from 
without  and  formed  an  intolerable  burden  or  yoke  as  the  favorite 
word  is.  They  lived  in  it  and  it  lived  in  them.  Schechter 
has  said  that  a  Jew  can  not  understand  the  use  of  the  word  yoke  as 
Christian  writers  have  it,  as  the  01  Torah  or  01  Malkhuth  Sliam- 
mayim  has  always  had  a  joyous  connotation  among  the  most  strictly 
observing  Jews.  Again  it  refutes  the  letter  worship  charge  which 
has  so  frequently  been  brought  and  which  has  been  based  on  the 
Pauline  sentence  (2  Cor.  3  :10).  "For  the  letter  killeth  but  the  spir- 
it giveth  life."  It  does  not  require  any  very  wide  acquaintance 
with  ancient  literature  to  know  how  cavalierly  they  used  the  letter 
of  the  Scripture.  They  made  it  to  serve  every  progressive,  spiritual 
and  moral  demand,  and  used  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  to  form  a 
foundation  for  their  own  religious  progress.  What  Paul  or  who- 
ever wrote  the  sentence  was  trying  to  oppose,  we  all  know.  The 
heathen  Christians  based  their  new  mythology  on  allegorical  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture.  The  rabbis,  in  opposing  them,  naturally 
held  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  text.  This  was  the  literalism  which 
the  X.  T.  writer  could  not  tolerate.  And,  therefore,  perhaps  the 
best  thing  which  could  be  added  to  the  famous  verse  is  that  the  life 
he  was  trying  to  support  received  no  strength  either  from  the  let- 
ter or  the  spirit.  As  for  Israel,  it  always  read  progress  even  in 
the  story  of  the  revelation.  The  various  attributes  of  God  were 
progressively  revealed  during  the  course  of  Israel's  history.  Their 
adherence  to  the  Torah,  as  the  record  of  the  revelation  saved  them 
from  all  kinds  of  religious  aberrations.  The  frequent  imposture* 
with  which  all  religious  history  is  filled,  find  little  exemplification 
in  that  of  Israel.  For  the  Torah  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing, for  it  was  in  reality  their  life,  the  very  offspring  of  their  own 
religious  genius. 

Judaism  has  always  held  the  broad  view,  though  perhaps  the  fact 
that  there  has  appeared  to  be  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  of  some 
.lews,  some  basis  to  the  charge  if  bibliolatry.  will  need  some 
("•ation.  In  this  place  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  was  a  reflex 
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due  in  large  measure  to  the  rise  and  the  activity  of  early  Christian- 
ity. Rabbi  Akiba  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  helped  to 
establish  it,  was  a  contemporary  of  Paul.  His  reverence  of  the 
single  word  and  letter  of  Scripture  was  prompted  by  what  he  must 
have  considered  the  desecration  of  them  by  tin*  Pauline  party. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  merely  a  by-product  and  by  no  means 
typical  of  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  That  spirit  was  shown  by  the 
free  criticisms  which  ruled  in  the  formation  of  the  canon,  Sab- 
bath, 30b,  13b,  when  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Ko- 
heleth  and  even  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  were  almost  excluded.1  In- 
stead of  blind  worship  then  we  can  see  that  there  was  always  more 
or  less  of  what  we  to-day  call  criticism.  Judaism  always  consulted 
its  own  religious  consciousness  as  well  as  the  revealed  word.  These 
two  stood  side  by  side  as  factors  in  the  determination  of  the  be- 
lief and  practice  of  Judaism.  And  it  is  also  owing  to  this  spirit  that 
we  have  to-day  our  sacred  literature  preserved  as  wonderfully  as  it 
has  been  against  the  onslaught  of  time  and  circumstance.  Without 
changing  a  single  word  or  letter  our  fathers  allowed  themselves 
the  greatest  latitude  of  interpretation  and  did  not  halt  their  re- 
ligious progress  because  of  some  Bibilical  law  or  passage.  Even 
before  the  canon  was  completed  some  parts  of  it  were  already  ob- 
solete. Judaism  was  and  remained  the  most  prartiral  of  all  re- 
ligions. As  the  maiden  by  the  Red  Sea  was  reputed  to  have  had 
a  concreter  revelation  than  any  of  the  prophets,2  so  a  1  \va\~ 
was  the  God  of  history  and  was  known  by  his  works.  Lcphi  niaa-ai 
ani  niqra.  It  was  this  view-point  which  ruled  in  all  the  older 
Jewish  Apologetics  and  which  made  the  claims  of  older  Christian- 
ity, and  for  that  matter,  of  modern  orthodox  Christianity  ridiculous 
to  the  Jewish  masses.  Suppose  even  at  the  best  that  all  the  arti- 


^n  reply  to  those  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  dicussion  at  the 
Conference,  said  that  the  writer  was  in  error  in  including  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  among  the  books  whose  canonicity  was  debated,  and  to  whom  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  reply,  the  passage  of  Bab.  Sabbath  30b  may  be  ad- 
duced. It  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  begins:  "W'aph  Sepher  MNhlo 
biqqeshu  lignoz  shehavu  debharaw  sotherin  ze  eth  ze." 

2Mechilta  Ex.  15,  2. 

2Harnack  (Encyc.  Brit.  "Manichaeism")  says  that  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  Christianity  was  still  "part  and  parcel  probably  of  the 
Judaism  which  gave  it  birth."  (This  is  note  referred  to  on  Page  284.) 
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ficial  interpretations  of  the  prophets  are  correct,  we  can  fancy  the 
older  writers  saying,  history  does  not  bear  out  your  claims.  Plain 
common-sense  shows  that  the  time  of  the  Messiah  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. We  do  not  see  that  "they  do  no  more  evil,  and  not  de- 
stroy on  my  entire  holy  mountain.  That  the  earth  is  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  (Isa.  11:9). 
While  Judaism  held  faithfully  to  the  Scriptures  the  whole  of  life 
and  history  was  also  a  part  of  God's  revelation.  Although  I  shall 
treat  later  of  the  Messianic  expectation,  it  may  be  remarked  here 
that  because  of  this  view-point  of  common-sense,  Judaism  has 
frequently  been  charged  with  having  a  materialistic  conception  of 
the  Messianic  era.  People  who  are  willing  to  suffer  loss  of  all 
earthly  possessions,  to  undergo  torture  and  even  death  for  a  ma- 
terialistic idea  of  thq  Messiah  at  least  show  the  most  idealistic 
attachment  to  it.  The  content  of  the  Messianic  conception,  as  I 
shall  show  later  on,  however,  totally  disproves  the  charge. 

The  idea  of  the  continuity  of  the  revelation  in  the  life  of  the 
people  is  further  exhibited  in  the  authority  of  Jewish  tradition. 
Here  it  is  where  Judaism  feels  the  brunt  of  the  attack  of  the  non- 
Jew  and  even  of  the  pretentiously  impartial  non-Jewish  critic.  Xot 
only  the  liberal  school  of  German  theologians  but  practically  every 
English  writer  of  note  almost  consciously,  as  it  would  appear,  mis- 
represents this  factor  of  Judaism.  When  reading  a  book  which  is 
given  into  the  hands  of  theological  students  as  a  guide  and  au- 
thority, the  Jew  must  shudder  at  the  dark  picture  which  is  por- 
trayed for  these  innocents.  Xo  wonder  they  become  incapable 
of  taking  a  fair  view  of  our  religious  history.  Wellhausen  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  modern  form  of  it,  as  he  has  pretended  to  give 
it  scientific  basis.  Bruce  in  his  Apologetics,  devotes  four  chapters 
to  the  consideration  of  this  phase  of  our  history.  They  are  entitled 
"Judaism,"  "The  Night  of  Legalism,"  (and  a  dark  night  indeed 
it  is.  when  you  read  the  gruesome  account)  "The  Old  Testament 
Literature"  and  "Defects  of  the  Old  Testament  Religion."  As  an 
indication  of  the  completeness  of  the  description  it  may  be  noted 
that,  excepting  a  single  fleeting  reference  to  Darmestetter  in  a 
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foot-note,  not  a  single  Jewish  authority  is  cited.  Of  couix-  ii 
would  be  asking  too  much  to  require  such  a  writer  to  quote  the 
Jewish  sources  first  hand.  Outside  of  the  ,<reneral  summaries  which 
Bruce  gets  from  the  various  introductions  to  the  literature  of 
the  0.  T.,  his  four  chapters  are  utterly  worthless  to  any  one  who 
is  looking  for  a  fair  presentation  of  these  themes.  In  Bruce,  as  in 
nearly  all  modern  non-Jewish  writers,  we  find  the  same  old  mis- 
representations of  the  Pharisees.  For  them  Geiger  has  written  in 
vain.  Even  a  writer  of  so  scientific  a  temper  as  Srhuorer  can  nut 
tear  himself  away  from  the  N".  T.  caricature  of  them.  The  origin 
of  this  black  picture  is,  of  course,  the  false  portrait  of  the  Phari- 
sees contained  in  the  Xew  Testament.  And  yet  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  only  Pharisee  who  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  N.  T. 
totally  negatives  the  general  account  given  of  that  so-called  sect.' 
Luke  gives  another  instance  of  a  Pharisee's  religious  view-point. 
The  revised  version  of  the  passage  is  as  follows : 

"And  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  him,  say- 
ing, Teacher,  what  shall'  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?'  And  In- 
said  unto  him,  'What  is  written  in  the  law?  How  readest  thou?' 
And  he  answering  said,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  (lod  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  And  he  said  unto 
him,  'Thou  hast  answered  right,  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live/  r' 

The  answer  of  the  Pharisee  was  typical  of  the  teachings  of  the 
day  as  stated  by  Hi  1  lei  and  his  followers  as  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud  is  sufficient  to  prove,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  must  have  purposely  omitted  the  first 
part  of  the  answer,  the  Sh/ma,  which  Jesus  would  probably  have 
accepted  quite  as  unreservedly.  Eschelbacher  points  out  that  this 
passage  must  have  worried  the  authors  of  Matthew  and  Mark  a  bit, 
as  they  put  the  answer  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself.  Though, 
therefore,  traditional  Christianity  laid  great  stress  upon  the  new 
doctrine  enunciated  by  Jesus,  the  accounts  themselves  show  that  he 
had  nothing  new  to  add  to  rabbinical  Judaism.  Indeed  our  mod- 
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ern  theologians  admit  as  much.  Harnack1  and  Wellhausen2  spe- 
cifically declare  that  what  Jesus  taught  was  already  to  be  found 
in  the  pentateuch  and  prophets,  but  that  his  task  was  to  free  it 
from  the  mass  of  encumbrances  which  had  almost,  yes  entirely 
choked  the  life  out  of  it.  Further  they  claim,  and  in  this,  strange 
to  say,  some  of  our  liberal  Jews  seem  inclined  to  agree,  that  he 
widened  their  implication.  He  said  explicitly  what  was  only  im- 
plicit before  him.  Guedemamrs  entire  little  book  takes  the  bot- 
tom out  of  such  a  theory.  He  shows  very  plainly  that  Christianity 
added  nothing  at  all  to  the  depth  of  the  spiritual  content  of  Ju- 
daism, but  indeed  that  it  did  materialize  and  lower  the  tone  of 
much  of  it.  Even  the  items  which  Harnack  instances  as  distinctive 
of  Jesus  are  but  perversions  of  the  traditional  Jewish  concepts  by 
the  generation  which  succeeded  him.  The  Kingdom  of  God  was 
not  a  new  thought  with  Jesus.  The  term  Malkhuth  Shammayim 
was  a  common  one  in  Jewish  theology  and  liturgy.  It  remains 
even  to-day  in  the  Jewish  prayer-book  in  a  prayer  originating,  as 
Zunz  held,  from  Eabh.  This  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  with  Israel  almost  exclusively  a  spiritual  one.  Whatever  ex- 
ternal interpretation  it  had  dealt  largely  with  the  attainment  of 
the  great  ideals  of  religion  in  the  world  at  large.  But  with  the 
Pharisee  there  was  no  misunderstanding  of  the  expression  Viqabblu 
kullom  eth  ol  malkhuthekha. 

The  Christian  idea  however  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  some- 
thing entirely  different.  "Bepent  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  at  hand,"  as  announced  by  the  Baptist  and  as  accepted  and 
taught  by  the  Nazarene,  contemplated  an  early  overturning  of  the 
world,  the  end  of  all  things,  and  the  second  advent  of  Jesus  even 
within  the  life  time  of  some  of  his  disciples.  It  was  probably 
born  of  the  excitement  of  the  times  and  of  the  hope  of  the  op- 
pressed people  for  the  day  of  a  speedy  redemption.  But  never- 


5 Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,  p.  30  fol. 

2See  also  Renan,  Histoire  des  origine  du  Christianisme,  the  last  volume. 
Preface  V  (quoted  by  Eschelbacher ) .  Here  Renan  says  that  Christianity 
really  began  in  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  at  the  time 
when  the  great  prophets  dominated  the  people  of  Israel  and  made  of  it  a 
people  with  the  task  of  bringing  the  pure  worship  of  God  into  the  world. 
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theless  it  was  distinctly  a  coarsening  of  the  beautiful  spirituality 
of  an  idea  which  had  always  been  characteristic  of  tin-  traditional 
Jewish  thought. 

And  precisely  this  very  idea  of  the  Messiahship  and  divinity  of 
Jesus  being  the  center  of  the  new  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  the  one  avoided  by  Harnack  and  the  others  in  their  at- 
tempts to  extract  the  Wesen  of  Christianity.  This  is  exactly  its 
Wesen  and  nothing  else.  On  this  it  spread  and  grew  strong  and  on 
this  it  separated  more  and  more  from  its  spiritual  mother  Judaism. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  very  name  of  the  daughter  religion  is 
enough  to  stamp  its  character.  When  the  divinity  and  special 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  taken  out  of  it,  it  has  no  longer  a  raisim 
d'etre.  There  is  no  need  in  this  place  to  show  that  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  Messiah  is  not  the  traditionally  Jewish  one.  No 
such  occurrences  as  are  narrated  in  tin-  X.  T.  as  indicative  of  its 
arrival  were  expected  by  the  Jews.  The  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  for  them  to  be  marked  by  the  appearance  of  peace  and 
love  on  earth,  the  disappearance  of  warfare  and  hatred,  and  the 
universal  recognition  not  only  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  but  also 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  with  Zion  as  the  spiritual  center,  not 
alone  of  Israel  but  of  the  whole  world. 

So  it  was  this  and  not  any  irresistible  repugnance  to  rabbin  ism 
which  formed  the  motive  of  Christianity.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  liberal  theologians  can  get  away  from  it.  The 
orthodox  have  no  inclination  to  avoid  it.  Though  they,  a  Ion;:  with 
the  liberals,  also  think  it  necessary  to  accept  the  dark  picture  of 
Pharisaism  drawn  by  the  X.  T.  writers  and  to  embellish  it  by  a 
quasi-historical  substantiation.  Their  proofs  somehow  or  other 
leave  out  the  notable  figures  of  Pharisaism  and  their  notable 
teachings.  It  is  as  if  the  writer  of  American  history  \\cre  to  draw 
his  material  for  an  account  of  a  Democratic  administration  from 
Republican  campaign  speeches.  Zunz,  Geiger,  and  modern  Jewish 
apologetes  after  them  have  shown  that  Jewish  tradition,  that  is 
rabbinism,  is  the  logical  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  They 
have  proven  it  to  be  the  reasonable  continuation  and  application 
of  the  truths  of  the  Bible  religion  and  ethics  to  the  need  of  the 
times.  Guedeniamrs  chapter  on  Jewish  tradition  is  masterly.  He 
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proves  conclusively  that  from  a  religious  view-point  the  oral  Torah, 
is  and  was  always  considered  as  important  and  as  authoritative  as 
the  written  Torah.  Even  when  there  is  a  divergence  of  rabbinical 
opinion  the  principle  is  Elu  w'elu  dibhre  elohim  chayyim.  Quite 
contrary  to  being  hide-bound  the  rabbis  took  into  account  all 
truth  that  they  knew,  for  they  taught  that  truth  is  the  seal  of  God. 
Everything  in  harmony  with  the  religion  of  Israel  was  Torath 
Mosheh  Missinai.  All  Jewish  history  is  looked  at  by  the  rabbis 
as  a  unit.  They  do  not  see  the  violent  break  which  the  ordinary 
historian,  and  some  of  them  Jewish  at  that,  point  out  between 
Biblical  and  rabbinical  religion.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  earlier, 
was  the  natural  religious  expression  of  the  people.  Hausrath,  in 
his  Xeutestamentliche  Zeitgechichte,1  comes  pretty  close  to  prov- 
ing this  from  isolated  sentences  of  the  X.  T.  itself,  as  against  the 
avowed  description  there  of  a  people  bowed  down  with  the  burden 
of  a  legalism  super-imposed  upon  them  by  punctilious  rabbis. 
Others,  like  Schultz  in  his  "Grundriss.  der  Christilichen  Apologetik," 
try  to  brush  away  the  facts  adduced  from  the  rich  rabbinical  lit- 
erature with  the  statement  that  they  are  romance.  Hillel,  for  ex- 
ample, the  latter  says,  can  not  be  adduced  as  a  type  or  example  of 
the  rabbinical  period  because  he  is  transfigured  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion. Which,  indeed,  we  may  readily  admit,  with  the  addition  that 
the  process  of  transfiguration  has  been  much  more  complete  with 
the  personality  of  Jesus  and  with  less  good  historical  basis.  Our 
friends  the  enemy  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  hit  and  miss  method. 
It  is  hit  in  the  X.  T.  and  miss  in  the  Jewish  sources.  The  hit  is 
history  and  the  miss  is  mystery.  But  the  time  is  rapidly  coming 
when  there  will  be  a  greater  appreciation  and  acceptance  by  non- 
Jews  of  the  Jewish  sources.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  discussions 
and  decisions  of  the  rabbis  of  the  time  of  Jesus  on  the  mooted 
question  of  the  day,  should  have  been  so  largely  edited  out  of  the 
Talmud.  As  Schechter  thinks,2  there  must  have  been  a  great  dt-al 
more  of  them,  but  the  stress  of  the  times*  as  well,  perhaps  as  the 
desire  to  eliminate  all  mention  of  Minuth  and  Minim  in  schools, 
have  almost  completely  removed  all  vestiges  of  those  important  his- 
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toned  sources.  Still  these  are  not  absolutely  need  to  show  that  in 
stead  of  a  process  of  ossification  or  liquefaction,  as  our  good  friend 
Wellhausen  describes  it,  rabbinism  was  the  true  and  authoritative 
continuation  of  the  older  religion;  and  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud 
the  authoritative  successors  of  the  prophets.  They  did  not  use  the 
Torah  as  a  spade  with  which  to  dig,  but  they  devoted  their  lives 
to  it  out  of  their  abundant  love  for  it.  The  Pharisaic  teachers 
earned  their  livelihood  in  trades  and  crafts,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Gospel  writers  rather  adhere  to  good  Pharisaic 
tradition  in  making  Jesus  a  carpenter,  as  well  as  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter. Far  from  having  the  pride  which  the  N.  T.  ascribed  to 
them  they  are  seen  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  engaging  in  the  hum- 
blest work  and  receiving  their  authority  from  the  people  because 
of  their  learning  and  spirituality.  They  were  placed  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  same  category  as  Moses  because  they  were  all  supposed 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  his  labor  and  of  his  authority.1  So 
when  we  say  with  Bousset2  that  Scribalism,  or  rabbin  ism 
(schriftgelehrtentum)  is  Judaism,  we  do  so  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view.  Under  rabbinism,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bible,  the  Torah  could  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence,  and 
without  the  Talmud,  the  Torah  would  scarcely  have  survived  as  it 
did.  Rabbinism  was  not  dry  scholasticism,  but  the  varied  ex- 
pivssion  of  a  living  faith  and  practice.  It  was  the  logical  contin- 
uation of  the  Mosaic  religion.  Without  it  there  would  not  he  any 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Israel.  !'»•• 
sides  it  kept  the  Torah  always  fresh  and  novel  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews.  The  point  is  well  expressed  in  a  sentence  of  the  Siphre.  It 
is  a  commentary  on  Dent.  6:6,  and  reads  as  follows:  "Shello 
yihyu  b'enecha  kediotagma  yeshenah  sheeyn  adam  muphne  ella 
kechadasha  shehakkol  ratizm  liqrathah."  Much  more  could  he 
said  to  show  that  the  account  given  by  Christian  theologians  of  the 
Night  of  Legalism  is  entirely  false,  that  the  religion  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  succeeding  centuries  was  a  live  expression  of  a  living  faith, 

'Mislme  Rosh  Hash  2,  9. 

-Yolksfrommigkeit  und  Schiftgelehrtentum    (Berlin,  1903). 
3Sukkah    20a    "Keshenishtakhechah    Torah    miyyisrael    alah    Ezra    Mib- 
habhel  Vevassdah." 
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that. the  entire  Jewish  people  was  filled  with  zeal  for  the  far  ideals 
of  its  traditions.,  and  that  they  were  engaged  in  making  as  practical 
a  demonstration  of  it  as  possible.  There  is  an  occasional  recogni- 
tion of  the  true  value  or  at  least  a  sympathetic  consideration  of 
this  question  in  liberal  Christian  sources.  Traverse  Herford 
("Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash")  admits  that  Judaism  as 
well  as  Christianity  has  a  right  to  exist  and  is  proved  by  the  wit- 
ness of  history  during  nineteen  centuries  to  be  capable  of  all  the 
functions  of  living  religion.  If  there  were  any  doubt  on  this 
point  one  would  only  have  to  compare  modern  Eeform  and  Ortho- 
dox Judaism,,  both  of  which  base  themselves  on  the  traditions  of 
Israel,  and  both  of  which  meet  the  needs  of  Jews  in  these  days, 
And  this  in  spite  of  Bousset  who  doubts  whether  modern  Judaism 
has  remained  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  past.  Xo  Christ- 
ian account  of  Judaism  can  claim  the  slightest  authority  which 
maintains  the  old  view-point  and  which  describes  the  religion  of  the 
rabbis  as  one  of  petty  legal  distinctions  and  which,  as  Guedemann 
says,  "find  the  spirit  of  rabbinism  (schriftgelehrtentum)  ex- 
pressed in  the  dispute  between  Hillel  and  Shammai  over  the  egg 
which  was  laid  on  a  holiday  and  loudly  cackles  over  this  find  like 
the  hen  over  the  egg."  Instead  of  tyrannizing  over  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  past  it  gave  them  religious  independence,  strength- 
ened and  purified  their  spirit  and  preserved  them  and  the  faith 
until  this  clay.  The  spirit  of  the  Talmud,  if  it  is  anything  at  all, 
is  the  spirit  of  research,  combined  with  prophetic  faith  and  ideal- 
ism. And  it  was  the  spirit  of  independent  research  and  was  the 
school  in  which  so  wonderful  a  world's  philosopher  as  Spinoza  was 
trained.  In  the  same  way  it  made  the  entire  Jewish  people  of  the 
past  a  nation  of  .thinkers,  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  or  more 
properly  of  Torah,  was  the  national  occupation  and  not  restricted 
to  a  few  professionals.  Indeed  it  may  be  held  that  it  was  precisely 
this  religious  independence  which  made  the  origin  of  Christianity 
possible,  which  gave  it  both  its  adherents  and  its  opponents.  The 
first  followers  of  Jesus,  the  Jewish  Christians  who  were  convinced 
of  his  mission  and  Messiahship,  and  who  were  later  on  condemned 
of  heresy  by  the  Church,  justified  their  position  in  true  rabbinical 
fashion.  That  much  may  be  inferred  from  the  discussions  between 
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them  and  the  rabbis  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Taliinul.  Tin- 
little  sect  was  truly  Jewish  in  spirit,  and  held  strictly  to  tin-  re- 
ligion of  the  fathers.  They  knew  the  Torah  and  understood  and 
felt  its  spiritual  influence.  Even  Paul  in  talking  to  the  Jews  of 
Rome  said,  "We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual."1  There  is  there- 
fore an  interpretation  which  may  be  put  on  the  words  of  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  which  fits  very  well  with  our  reading  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  methods  of  rabbinical  Judaism.  I  refer  to  his  sen- 
tence that  the  "X.  T.  was  written  with  the  letters  of  the  old." 
Of  course  it  is  also  to  be  admitted  that  with  the  development  of 
the  new  sect  the  spirit  had  entirely  left  the  letters,  as  in  the  Mid- 
rash  about  Moses  breaking  the  two  tables. 

One  short  word  more  and  I  shall  proceed  to  tne  next  matter 
of  modern  Jewish  apologetics.  This  period  of  our  religious  his- 
tory is  frequently  portrayed  as  one  of  dogmatism  gone  to  seed.  The 
scientific  Christian  theologians  of  the  liberal  school  are  forced  to 
admit,  however,  that  of  the  two  religions  Judaism  is  the  freer  of 
dogmatism.  They,  however,  point  to  the  future  and  its  undogmatic 
Christianity.  Now  in  the  sense  that  they  use  the  word  dogmatic 
Judaism  has  always  been  without  dogmas.  But  as  we  use  the  latter 
term  its  meaning  is  much  enlarged  and  does  not  permit  of  an  un- 
modified application  of  Judaism.  When  once  the  world  will 
achieve  a  dogmaless  Christianity — that  is,  Christianity  with  all  of 
its  specifically  Christian  dogmas  omitted — it  will  witness  at  the 
same  time  a  probably  unconscious  return  to  the  religion  of  Israel. 
Huxley  said  that  the  religion  of  the  prophets  was  the  only  one 
which  appealed  to  him.  This  religion  of  the  prophets  was  the 
same  religion  which  the  Jews  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  Middle 
Ages  held  and  practiced,  to-wit,  in  the  Dark  Night  of  Legal  ism. 
Thus  our  modern  Christian  apologetes  have  aimed  to  show  that  the 
daughter  religion  no  longer  rests  its  claims  on  the  prophecies  IKT 
on  the  mythology  regarding  the  founder  of  the  faith.  Their  just- 
ification of  the  new  religion  rests  as  they  claim  upon  the  superior 
merits  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  necessary,  they  say.  fo  add  any- 
thing in  morals  or  religion  to  the  contribution  of  the  Jewish  law- 
givers and  prophets,  but  it  was  necessary  to  free  pure  religion  from 

'Rnipsins  VII,    14. 
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the  network  of  ceremonialism  and  legalism  with  which  the  rabbis 
had  surrounded  it.  With  this  we  have  dealt  in  somewhat  inade- 
quate fashion. 

Another  of  the  main  postulates  of  modern  Christian  apologetics 
is  that  Judaism  is  a  national  religion,  that  it  is  forever  limited  to 
the  Jewish  people  and  can  never  become  universal.  Formerly 
it  was  very  easy  to  answer  this  question  because  it  was  not  com- 
plicated by  any  divergence  of  opinion  in  our  own  camp.  But  now- 
adays, strange  to  say,  some  of  our  own  brethren  may  be  heard 
making  charges  both  against  orthodoxy  and  against  Zionism,  which 
formerly  were  heard  only  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  We  ought  to 
be  very  clear  on  this  subject  and  not  allow  our  ideas  of  our  re- 
ligion and  our  history  to  become  confused  because  of  partisanship 
within  the  camp.  We  have  no  proper  right  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ideality  of  Judaism  before  or  after  the  destruction  of 
the  nation.  This  much  is  indisputably  certain,  the  history  of  Ju- 
daism shows  beyond  cavil  that  a  religion  may  be  in  the  strictest 
sense  nationalistic  and  yet  remain  universalistic  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  term.  And  there  is  another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Judaism  has  been  and  probably  will  remain  for  many  years  to 
come,  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people.  Whether  we  used  the  words 
nation  and  race  or  not,  does  not  matter.  Our  critics  are  not  con- 
cerned with  ethnological  problems.  What  they  are  pointing  out  is 
that  Judaism  has  throughout  its  entire  history  been  practically  lim- 
ited to  the  Jews.  We  do  not  have  to  blink  the  facts  in  order  to  make 
good  our  claim  to  possess  a  religion  whose  scope  includes  all  man- 
kind. We  should  in  fairness  accept  all  the  facts  of  our  history 
with  their  full  implication  and  then  prove  the  soundness  of  our 
theological  position  upon  them.  First,  there  is  the  designation  of 
the  chosen  people.  The  election  itself  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  narrowness  and  pride.  But  from  the  beginning  of  our 
records,  we  see  that  the  election  has  been  interpreted  as  being  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  human  race.  Abraham  was  told  that  through 
him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  And  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  go  through  the  Bible  and  our  later  literature  and 
to  show  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Israel's  history  and 
thought  this  same  conception  has  prevailed.  But  this  has  been 
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done  by  the  authors  with  whom  we  are  all  familiar,  and  I  shall  takr 
that  much  for  granted.  There  is  one  consideration  which,  hou 
I  have  not  often  met  in  Jewish  literature,  and  that  is  that  the 
thought  of  the  election  and  mission  of  Israel,  is  in  its  vn-v  nature 
a  unversalistic  one.  Otherwise  it  would  have  no  meaning  at  all. 
If  Israel  was  chosen  at  all,  it  was  chosen  for  some  purpose..  And 
when  that  purpose  is  analyzed  its  universal  scope  is  at  once  seen. 
The  Bible  and  the  Talmud  are  full  of  passages  on  the  choice  of  the 
people  of  Israel  and  they  all  point  to  the  one  thing,  the  bringing 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  blessing  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  The  religion  of  the  prophets  has  even  been  found  fault  with 
because  it  is  not  universal  enough.  This  charge  is,  of  course,  false 
throughout,  for  the  universalism  of  the  prophets  has  not  been 
equalled  by  any  subsequent  religious  pronouncements.  The  speci- 
fications of  the  criticisms  indicate  that  the  horizon  of  the  prophets 
was  very  limited.  In  their  mention  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth  which  are  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  peace,  they  mention  only  a  few  nations  who  lived  in 
the  proximity  of  Israel. 

Granted  that  this  may  be  true,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  leave 
their  universalism  unquestioned.  For  if  they  include  the  nations 
with  whom  their  hearers  were  acquainted  and  left  out  others  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  it  is  after  all  the  spirit  of  universalism 
which  takes  in  all  the  known  world.  What  these  gentlemen  should 
have  said  is  that  the  prophets  were  not  very  well  taught  in  modern 
geography,  and  that  we  will  readily  grant.  Our  apogogetes  have 
handled  this  question  very  satisfactorily.  They  show  that  the  na- 
tionalism of  Israel  never  was  very  narrow.  Its  treatment  of  the 
foreigner  was  of  the  most  liberal  character.  Josephus  quotes  all 
of  the  laws  which  were  made  out  of  express  consideration  of  the 
stranger,  and  all  of  our  scholars  have  shown  that  the  word  stranger 
meant  exactly  what  we  take  it  to  mean  to-day.  The  Jews  who  have 
been  pictured  as  being  narrow  alongside  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
never  had  a  word  corresponding  to  "barbarian."  Goy  applied  to 
Israel  as  well  as  to  other  nations.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  of- 
fensive in  it.  The  Bible  teems  with  sayings  showing  the  breadth 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  Israel.  The  rabbis  quoted  some  of  these 
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sentences  as  being  the  very  heart  of  Judaism.  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  dicta  of  Ben  Azzai  Hillel,  Akiba  and  others  which  place 
the  emphasis  of  Judaism  precisely  upon  its  universalism.  Most 
writers  admit  the  universalism  of  the  prophets,  but  they  say  that  its 
broad  spirit  was  lost  in  Ezra  and  his  successors.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say  in  reply  to  this  that  the  Talmud  and  the  later  literature 
overwhelmingly  confute  this  criticism.  Even  the  literature  of  mod- 
ern times,  from  the  tenth  century  and  on,  which  Hamburger  has 
compiled  under  the  article  Christen  in  one  of  his  supplementary 
volumes  completely  negatives  any  such  assumption.  And  it  is  also 
probably  true  that  if  Ezra  and  his  successors  had  wanted  to  choke 
the  liberality  out  of  the  religion  of  the  prophets,  to  use  Wellhau- 
sen's  phrase,  the  prophetic  books  would  not  have  been  so  well  pre- 
served for  us  by  them. 

Some  writers,  like  Schill  in  his  "Lehrbuch  der  Apologetik," 
simply  admit  the  universalism  of  the  well  known  passage  in  Gen- 
esis, and  the  many  others  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets,  and 
helplessly  say  that  they  are  exceptional  and  stand  forth  prominently 
against  the  particularism  of  the  Jews  and  other  ancient  peoples. 
What  he  would  have  said  had  he  consulted  the  Talmud  and  found 
the  passages  wherein  the  various  rabbis  strive  with  each  other  to 
find  the  most  comprehensive  statements  of  universal  religion  may 
be  left  to  the  imagination.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  the  writers 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  about  the  backwardness  of  the  "law" 
did  not  really  take  it  into  greater  consideration  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  point.  They  would  then  have  learned  that  the  laws 
about  the  most  nationalistic  celebration,  namely  the  festivals. 
breathed  a  liberal  spirit  in  their  care  for  the  stranger.  And  the 
stranger  meant  the  foreigner,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  reminder, 
"for  ye  know  the  heart  of  the  stranger  as  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

The  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  show? 
how  greater  solicitude  was  exhibited  for  the  si  ranker  "who  is  not 
of  thy  people  Israel,"  than  for  the  Israelites  themselves,  (luede- 
mann  .  examines  the  Shmone  esre  paragraph  by  paragraph  and 
proves  that  it  is  in  the  largest  measure  universalistic  and  never 
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once  marred  by  narrow  nationalism.  He  proves  that  the  To  rah  is 
throughout  pervaded  by  the  broadest  humanitarianism.  Quoting 
from  Herman  Colin;  he  also  refutes  tin-  claim  that  tin-  w..nl 
neighbor  used  in  so  many  laws,  referred  only  to  the  Israelite.  And 
I  refer  to  it  because  the  translation  of  Leviticus  25 :35  is  not  often 
correctly  given  in  English.  The  usual  translation  reads  as  follows. 
and  does  not  make  very  good  sense:  "If  thy  brother  he  \ 
poor  and  his  hand  fail  with  thee;  then  shalt  thou  uphold  him;  as 
a  stranger  and  sojourner  he  'shall  live  with  thee."  The  proper 
version  would  read:  "If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  and  his  hand 
fail  with  thee,  then  shalt  thou  uphold  him;  be  he  a  stranger  or  a 
sojourner,  he  shall  live  with  thee."  And  here  we  have  the  ger  wet- 
oshabh  named  as  a  brother.  Surely  he  is  included  in  the  word 
neighbor.  Cornill  says  that  the  command  not  to  abhor  the  Egyp- 
tian because  Israel  sojourned  in  his  land  is  a  true  exemplification  of 
the  love  of  one's  enemies.  But  rather  than  that  it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  high  value  placed  by  Judaism  upon  the  virtue  of  hospitality, 
which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  narrowness  and  which  character  i/es 
every  universalistic  religion.  The  rabbis  said  that  the  duty  of  hos- 
pitality is  greater  than  that  of  divine  service.1  Israel  was  taught  to 
welcome  the  stranger,  and  it  always  has  done  so.  It  never  claimed 
any  special  privileges  or  prerogatives.  There  is  a  whole  series  of 
Talmudic  passages  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  demands  of  uni- 
versal religion  are  not  made  to  the  Israelites  specifically  but  to  all 
mankind.  I  refer  to  those  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  not  made  to  refer  to  the  priests,  Leyites,  and  Israel- 
ites, but  to  all  men.2  That  Israel  expected  all  men  to  keep  the 
seven  so-called  laws  of  Noah  is  well  known.  In  fact  so  important 
did  they  consider  the  spreading  of  this  knowledge  to  all  the  people 
of  the  earth  that  many  rabbis'  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times  give 
Christianity  great  praise  for  the  share  it  had  in  promulgating 
these  laws.  (Cf.  Hamburger  loc.  cit.). 

Israel's  isolation  during  the  many  centuries,  whether  it  has  been 
voluntary  or  not,  is  well  justified  by  its  own  religious  needs  and  by 


'Sabbath,  127  A. 

2E.  g.  Abhada  Zara  3-A;  Babha  Qama  38-A.  Cf.  also  Shoeher  Tobh. 
Psalm  I. 

Mahrbuch  fiir  jiklescher  Geschihte  und  Literature  III.  87. 
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those  of  the  world.  This  isolation  called  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  religious  policy  and  ethics  of  Judaism;  it  also  served  as  a 
warning  to  Israel  not  to  imitate  the  ways  of  the  Gentiles.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  in  this  fact  to  be  apologetic  about.  It  was  and  is 
necessary  that  Israel  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  people.  And 
those  who  think  that  it  can  not  exist  without  continuing  the  dietary 
laws  are  not  to  be  censured  for  their  desire  to  maintain  them. 
Surely  it  will  at  least  be  granted  that  they  are  within  good  Jewish 
traditions.  There  are  also  Christian  edicts  forbidding  the  pious  to 
eat  with  Jews. 

For  the  national  character  of  Israel  and  for  the  national  features 
of  Israel's  religion,  then,,  no  apology  need  be  made.  For  in  the 
earliest  times,  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  in  the  rules  of  the  Tem- 
ple, in  the  laws  of  the  stranger,  in  the  liberality  of  the  rabbis  and 
their  genuinely  fraternal  spirit  toward  all  the  world,  in  the  re- 
markable proselytizing  of  the  late  pre-Christian  centuries  which 
indeed  paved  the  way  for  Christian  evangelization,  in  short  in 
everything  essential  by  which  the  religion  of  the  Jews  may  fairly 
be  judged,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  broadest  universalism. 
And  in  the  analysis  of  modern  Christian  sects  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  nationalistic  differences  do  not  really  underlie  differences 
of  creed  and  sect,  as  far  as  the  main  divisions  are  concerned. 

IV.     CONCLUSION. 

I  have  already  exceeded  my  given  limit  of  time  and  space  and 
have  not  yet  touched  upon  several  important  issues  in  modern  Jew- 
ish apologetics.  These  have  to  do  largely  with  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  the  life  of  the  Jews  themselves,  with  their  hopes  for  the 
futurej  both  in  this  life  and  the  next.  The  doctrine  of  the  Messiah 
deserves  a  little  more  detailed  treatment  than  I  have  given  it. 
The  truly  modern  form  of  that  thought  as  it  existed  already  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era  may  be  seen  in 
the  Book  of  Jubilees.  There  already  the  Messianic  era  is  described 
as  coming  gradually  by  progressive  spiritual  development.  ( See  Dr. 
Charles's  article  on  the  subject  in  the  new  Britannica.)  This  book 
also  abandons  the  belief  in  bodily  resurrection  for  that  of  spiritual 
immortality.  However,  since  time  will  not  permit  of  any  further 
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discussion  of  these  and  a  few  other  matters  which  could  well  he 
brought  in,  there  is  little  use  in  even  referrm-  to  tin-in.  For,  after 
all,  none  of  them  will  be  new  to  the  members  of  this  conference. 
The  third  part  of  this  essay  was  designed  after  all  onlv  to  illustrate 
the  method  and  manner  of  modern  Jewish  apolo«retio.  It  shows 
that  the  defense  of  Judaism  is  based  both  on  our  liistorv  and  on 
our  literature.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Judaism,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  second  commonwealth,  was  by  no  means  the  carica- 
ture of  the  religion  of  the  prophets  which  Christian  historians  and 
apologists  have  pictured  it.  As  practically  all  of  the  Psalms  orig- 
inate from  this  period  of  our  history,  and  since  they  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  beautiful  expressions  of  true  spirit- 
ual religion,  they,  as  much  as  anything  else,  may  be  adduced  to 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  many  of  the  view-points  of  non-Jewish 
writers,  in  combating  the  attacks  upon  Judaism,  Jewish  apolo- 
getics naturally  becomes  polemical  against  Christianity.  In  doing 
so  it  brings  into  a  strong  light  the  true  historical  origins  of  Chris- 
tianity. Friedlander's  Enstehungsgeschichte  des  Christentums  has 
ploughed  fertile  "ground  and  his  Geschichte  der  Juedischen  Apolo- 
getik  has  also  shown  that  the  seeds  of  the  new  departure  lay  in 
Judaism.  But  besides  showing  the  birthplace  of  the  new  sect,  Jew- 
ish apologetics,  particularly  of  recent  years,  has  been  demonstrating 
the  hitherto  neglected  fact,  that  it  was  the  grafting  of  heathen 
forms  of  thought,  even  more  than  the  merely  heathen  forms  of 
worship,  upon  the  old  stock,  which  gave  it  its  first  great  impetus 
in  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  world.  What  is  left  for  us  to  do  is  to 
give  an  account  of  the  development  of  Christian  mythology,  which 
will  include  the  results  of  our  latest  studies  in  comparative  religion. 
I  consider  this  important,  for  it  will  explain  the  ex-communication 
of  the  Ebionites,  who  were  really  the  true  followers  of  Jesus.  It 
will  explain  the  sudden  sloughing  of  the  entire  Jewish  form  by 
the  young  religion.  Eusebius  gives  the  names  of  fifteen  bishops 
who  up  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  stood  at  the  head  of  the  community 
in  Jerusalem  and  who  adhered  to  circumcision.  And  in  spite  of 
this  latter  fact  proving  undeniably  that  the  so-called  liberal  school 
of  Christian  theologians  in  their  "back  to  Jesus"  tendency  are 
not  on  historical  ground,  there  is  the  additional  fact  that  it  was,  in 
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truth,  Jewish  active  proselytism  which  really  made  way  for  Chris- 
tianity. One  has  merely  to  read  Schuerer  to  see  this.  But  Graetz 
and  other  Jewish  writers  have  also  made  particular  studies  on  this 
subject  and  have  brought  forth  good  results.  Direct  evidence  is 
brought  from  all  of  the  ancient  historians.  Christianity  has  indeed 
to  thank  the  Hellenistic  Jews  for  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
it  was  able  to  spread  its  propaganda.  And  in  doing  so,  it  will  have 
to  give  up  its  ancient  fallacy  that  it  alone  is  the  logical  and  leg- 
itimate development  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
besides  showing  the  real  point  of  departure,  Jewish  apologetics  have 
also  forever  laid  the  libel  of  the  degeneration  of  the  religion  from 
the  time  of  Ezra.  We  have  proven  incontrovertibly  that  our  religion 
shows  an  unbroken  development  throughout  its  entire  history*  that 
each  historical  epoch  shows  a  marked  advance,  in  so  far  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  masses  of  the  people  themselves  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
go  so  far  as  some  when  they  say  that  we  have  had  no  Middle  Ages. 
But  using  the  term  Middle  Ages  as  it  is  generally  applied  to  Chris- 
tian history,  there  can  be  no  denying  this  assertion.  Instead  of  the 
isolation,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  which  is  so  often  spoken  of, 
we  see  an  invariable  response  of  Judaism  to  all  of  the  best  tenden- 
cies of  thought  of  all  times  and  lands.  We  see  further  that  Judaism 
is  the  only  historical  religion  which  has  always  readily  responded  to 
these.  It  is  rather  important,  and  will  require  some  elaboration  in 
the  future  to  point  out  that  as  Judaism  in  ancient  times  was  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  mother  of  Christianity,  so  also  Jewish 
thinkers  have  also  been  the  fdrerunners  of  modern  Christian  re- 
constructions. The  reformation  of  Christian  thought  in  modern 
times  was  in. almost  every  instance  prepared  by  Jewish  thinkers. 
Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset  Lutherus  non  saltasset.  As  the  mediaeval 
Jewish  scholars  furnished  the  arsenal  of  the  reformation,  so  did 
Spinoza  reconstruct  philosophy  and  start  the  progress  toward  mod- 
ern theologies.  Unconsciously  Israel  has  therefore  been  fulfilling 
its  educational  mission  even  in  fields  where  presumably  it  has  been 
forbidden  to  enter.  The  Jews  have  been  the  teachers  of  Christians 
even  in  matters  in  which  they  have  been  wont  to  boast  their  peculiar 
virtue.  Havet  (Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines)  says  that  the 
Jews  taught  the  early  Christians  martydom  for  their  faith.  It 
has  still  to  teach  a  part  of  the  Christian  world  that  true  religion 
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does  not  require  that  non-believers  should  be  made  martyrs  here  or 
hereafter.  It  has  also  to  teach  that  the  best  proselytization  is  con- 
ducted not  by  professional  missionaries  nor  preachers  but  rather  by 
the  life  of  the  whole  Church.  According  to  Jewish  thought  when 
God  wished  Israel  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  world  at  large,  he 
exiled  the  entire  people  from  the  Holy  Land.  Lo  higla  Haqqadosh 
baruch  hu  eth  yisrael  lebhen  haummoth  ella  kede  sheyittosephu  ale- 
hem  gerim.1 

And  with  this  construction  of  Jewish  history  it  is  just  as  well 
to  end  this  paper.  For  it  sums  up  the  developmental  idea.  It  re- 
futes the  old  charges  of  a  retarded  and  fossilized  faith,  of  a  religion 
narrow  and  exclusively  nationalistic,  of  an  ethics  inferior  and 
materialistic,  of  a  lack  of  vision  for  the  glorious  future,  in  short, 
of  all  of  those  beliefs,  teachings  and  practices,  which  have  always 
been  part  and  parcel  of  Judaism,  but  which  Christian  writers  seem 
to  believe,  the  world  had  to  do  without  until  the  advent  of  the 
daughter  religion. 

aPesachim  87 -B. 
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LEOPOLD  STEIX. 

A  PAPEE  BEAD  BEFOEE  THE  CENTBAL  CONFEBEXCE 
OF   AMEEICAN   BABBIS,   JULY   5,   1911,   AT 
ST.  PAUL, 


BY  RABBI  HARRY  W.  ETTELSOX,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  panoramic  background  of  the  Eeform  Movement,  —  its  rela- 
tions, within  and  without  ;  its  causes,  predisposing  as  well  as  imme- 
diate ;  its  progress  from  timid  tinkerings  to  organic  principles  —  all 
this,  together  with  life-size  portraits  of  most  of  the  protagonists 
in  the  movement,  has  already  been  exhibited  before  this  Conference 
and  needs  no  further  delineation  from  me,  thanks  to  the  notable 
series  of  centenary  papers  which  have  graced  our  program  the  last 
few  years.  1 

Mine  indeed  is  a  more  limited,  but  still  grateful  commission.     I 
am  to  paint  in  on  one  of  the  somewhat  smaller  panels  in  our  gallery 
of  fame,  the  features  of  a  most  benignant  personality,  whose  large' 
gifts  of  mind,  heart  and  soul  were  altogether  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  progressive  Judaism. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  of  the  figures  in  the  great  frescoes 
which  are  the  glory  of  Benaissance  Art,  were  first  executed  by 
pupils  ;  then  came  the  master  and  with  a  few  subtle  touches  gave  to 
the  face  its  light  from  within  and  to  the  whole  form  a  breathing 
semblance.  In  this  thought  and  expectation  I  set  my  work  before 
you,  hoping  that,  when  I  am  through,  eyes  more  clear  to  see,  minds 
more  skilled  to  mix  colors,  hands  more  deft  to  transfer  to  canvas, 
will  correct  my  lines  where  disproportionate;  tone  down  my  tints, 
if  too  strong;  and  bring  out  in  clear  relief,  what  I  may  have 
obscured. 


'Vide  the  Holdheim,  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  Einhorn  and  Geiger  papers 
in  the  Conference  Year  Books,  Vols.  16,  18,  19,  20,  respectively. 
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EARLY  YEARS. 

Leopold  Stein  was  born  Nov.  5th,  1810,'  in  the  little  Bavarian 
market  town  of  Burgpreppach  and  into  a  home  of  simple,  genuine 
Jewish  piety.  The  seclusion  of  such  an  environment  was  congenial 
to  the  nurture  of  his  deeply  religious  and  poetic  nature.  His  was 
a  boyhood  of  dreams  and  the  early  sense  of  consecration  to  a  high 
calling. 3  He  began  his  rabbinical  studies  under  the  tuition  of  a 
devout  father,  who,  though  a  rabbi  of  the  old  type,  sent  his  son 
to  elementary  school,  even  allowing  him  to  receive  private  lessons 
in  Latin  from  a  friendly  Catholic  priest.  *  How  sweet  these  days 
were;  what  an  atmosphere  of  affection  and  reverence  he  breathed 
under  the  paternal  roof,  is  evidenced  not  only  by  two  poems,  written 
during  his  University  term, 5  but  also  by  an  elegy  *  which  appeared 
in  his  posthumously  published  Morgenlandische  Bilder. 

YESHIBAH  AND  UNIVERSITY  DAYS. 

Shortly  after  his  Bar  mitzvah,  Stein  went  to  the  well-known 
Yeshibah  at  Fiirth.  The  authorities  of  this  school,  with  Rabbi 
Wolf  Hamburger  at  their  head,  were  hopelessly  medieval  in  their 
view-point  and  looked  askance  at  all  modern  culture  as  well-nigh 
apostasy. 7  To  them,  the  edict  of  1826,  requiring  courses  in  phil- 
osophy, history,  literature  and  the  sciences  for  rabbinical  candidates, 
was  simply  another  martyrdom  for  Israel. 8 

But  the  talented  Stein  had  already  tasted  -of  the  stolen  waters 
of  the  Pierian  Spring,9  and  with  mind  all  athirst  for  knowledge 


The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (article  Leopold  Stein)  wrongly  gives  the 
date  November  3rd. 

•Die  Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  1,  pp.  9,  10. 

"Biographical  preface  to  the  Morgenlandische  Bilder,  p.  VIII,  Frank- 
furt, A.M.,  1885. 

5Aufruf  zur  Freude  and  the  opening  stanzas  of  Lehr-Naehr  Wehrstand 
in  the  Stufengesaenge,  Wiirzburg,  1834. 

6Dem  Elternhause,   Morgenlandische   Bilder,   Frankfurt.   A.    M..    1885. 

Conference  Year  Book,  Vol.  19,  pp.  216-218.  Kohler's  paper  on  Bin- 
horn. 

8Monatschrift  Liberales  Judenthum,  Nov.,  1910,  p.  1. 

9He  mentions  especially  the  influence  of  Goethe's  works.  Schrift  des 
Lebens,  part  I,  p.  10. 
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more  satisfying  than  Talmudic  dialectics,  he,  with  others  formerly 
of  the  Yeshibah1/  eagerly  attended  the  gymnasium  of  Erlangen, 
and  Bayreuth,  and  later  the  University  of  Wuerzburg. 

What  a  passion  for  learning  and  consecration  to  Truth  filled 
these  enthusiastic  youths?  "Struggling  with  privations,  for  years 
denying  ourselves  many  days  in  the  week  all  warm  food,  we,  a  little 
group  of  congenial  spirits,  were  fully  cheered  and  sustained  by  the 
thought  of  our  future  calling;  the  fervor  of  a  holy  cause  warmed 
and  nourished  us,  so  that,  like  Daniel  and  his  friends,  who  would 
not  partake  of  the  royal  board,  we  were  sated  and  happ}^  even  if 
our  provision  was  scanty."  So  Stein  writes  in  retrospect, "  stating 
in  the  same  paragraph  that,  "though  he  frequented  the  halls  of 
world  wisdom  and  gave  himself  to  humanity,  he  always  found  his 
way  back  to  God's  House.  How  altogether  gratuitous  the  appre- 
hension that  modern  culture  would  spell  doom  to  Judaism. 

THE  STUFENGESAENGE. 

In  1834,  the  year  of  his  graduation  appeared  Stein's  first  volume 
of  poems,  Die  Stufengesaenge.12  It  is  a  slender  little  volume,  not 
heralding  indeed  the  song-burst  of  a  new  commanding  voice  in 
German  Literature,  yet  none  the  less  revealing  a  sweet  and  genuine 
singer.  The  sense  of  Spring  fills  and  thrills  the  volume — Spring  in 
the  burgeoning  and  beauty  of  Nature :  Spring  in  the  expectancy  and 
idealism  of  youth ;  Spring,  above  all,  in  the  budding  promise  of  the 
new  era  of  humanity  and  brotherhood,  which  the  poet  passionately 
acclaims. 

Especially  interesting,  from  the  Jewish  standpoint,  is  the  poem 
Stein  builds  up  around  the  medieval  legend  of  Amon  and  the 
Bishop  of  Mayence, — a  poem,  which  despite  too  lengthy  elaboration 
and  some  unconvincingness  in  the  characterization  of  the  Bishop, 


"Conference  Year  Book,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  217. 

"Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  I,  p.  10,  sec.  28,  cf.  Vol.  II,  p.  447,  sec.  610. 

"Stufengesaenge,  Wiirzburg,  1834.  He  beautifully  explains  the  title  in 
an  introductory  lyric  to  the  effect  that  life,  the  individual's  life,  Israel's 
life,  Humanity's  life,  is  an  ascent  up  through  the  valley  of  weeping  to  the 
mount  of  the  spirit  and  hence  the  poet's  songs  should  m^yo  sVt^  Stufen- 
gesaenge— Songs  of  Accent. 
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is  a  work  of  not  a  little  imaginative  power.  It  is  herein  that  we 
find  the  fine,,  free-flowing,  metrical  version  of  the  tipm  runJl  •  This, 
together  with  the  eight  poems  in  the  appendix — (translations  some 
from  the  liturgy,  some  from  the  Spanish-Hebrew  poets) — are 
Stein's  first  promising  ventures  in  a  field,  in  which  later  he  was  to 
make  some  of  his  most  distinctive  contributions. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  dwelling  disproportionately  on  the  Stufen- 
gesaenge,  I  can  not  dismiss  them,  without  speaking  of  their  deep 
spiritual  tone.  It  is  not  so  much  that  their  subject  matter  is  spe- 
cifically religious,  as  that  God  seems  to  be  a  real  and  abiding  pres- 
ence in  the  mind  and  heart  of  their  author,  so  that  the  sense  of 
the  divine  spontaneously  utters  itself.  Here  surely  was  one  con- 
secrated from  birth  to  religion.  We  feel  that  it  was  no  mere  piece 
of  rhetoric  on  his  part  when,  many,  many  years  later,  on  leaving 
the  active  ministry,  he  said  "I  step  out  of  my  'office,  but  not  out  of 
my  vocation."  :  He  was  the  preacher  inevitably ! 

His  ACTIVITIES  AT  BURGKUNDSTADT. 

The  year  Stein  came  forth  as  author  also  brought  him  the  call  to 
his  first  position  as  rabbi  of  Burgkundstadt.  The  nine  years  he 
spent  here  were  almost  idyllic  in  their  serenity  and  harmony.  The 
circumstances  of  the  place  made  possible  a  sweet  intimacy  between 
rabbi  and  congregation. 14  Already  then,  even  in  the  enthusiasms 
and  impulsive  ideals  of  gifted  youth,  Stein  revealed  the  middle 
ground  attitude,  which  was  later  to  be  his  characteristic  stand- 
point. "He  was  not  going  to  imitate/'  said  he,  "Phaeton's  mad 
career  through  the  heavens  in  a  sun-chariot,  which  scorched  some 
places  and  left  others  cold,  instead  of  diffusing  light  and  warmth 
everywhere."  Nay,  his  work  would  be  gradual — "descending  gently 
as  the  rain  and  distilling  as  the  dew."  3  And  so,  almost  with  no 
opposition,  he  was  able  to  bring  about  his  reforms  in  the  congre- 
gation and  introduce  many  changes  in  the  liturgy. 

"Die  Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  I,  p.  15,  sec.  39.     "Ich  scheide  aus  meinem 
Amte,  nicht  aus  meinem  Berufe." 
"Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Nov.  5,   19 1Q. 
15Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  I,  pp.  11,  12. 
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THE  GEBENE  AND  GESAENGE  AND  THE  SEDER  HAGGADA. 

His  Gebene  and  Gesaenge16  and  the  original  edition  of  his  Seder 
Haggada17  date  from  this  period.  The  former  volume,  (Hebrew 
title  PITH  rrsn  )  contains  prayers  and  poems  in  German,,  for  use  on 
STew  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Though  Stein  insisted  all 
along  on  Hebrew  being  retained  in  the  service  as  a  bond  of  union 
for  the  members  of  Israel's  household, ls  at  the  same  time  he  early 
recognized  and  met  the  need  for  prayers  in  the  vernacular.  These 
prayers  were  both  translated  and  original — the  latter  at  times  too 
diffuse,  but  always  of  simple,  sincere,  devotional  spirit. 

However,  much  more  important  in  this  booklet  than  the  Gebene 
are  the  Gesaenge.  Among  several  other  fine  ones  is  the  well-known 
"Tag  des  Herren,"  which  triple  stropic  choral  Stein  composed  to 
the  traditional  Kol  Mdre  melody.  Excellent  above  all  is  the  taste 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  selected  and  rendered  some  Piutim, 
giving  to  the  obscure,  intricate,  oft  bizarre  versification  of  these 
"arabesques  and  grotesques"  a  clear  meaning  and  attractive  rhythm, 
while  preserving  some  of  the  allusiveness  and  terseness  of  the 
original. 

Comparing  these  with  the  corresponding  ones  in  Sachs'  Mach- 
zor,  the  palm,  in  my  opinion  is  easily  Stein's.  However,  in  all 
fairness  it  should  be  added  that  the  irregular,  rhymed  prose  of 
Sachs'  translation  reproduces  more  faithfully  and  finely  Gabirol's 
niDfo  IDID  than  does  the  translation  thereof  in  verse  which  Stein 
published  as  a  separate  work  in  1838.19 

The  Seder  Haggada,  later  incorporated  in  Stein's  prayer  book, 
was  one  of  the  first  efforts  to  reclaim  for  the  Jewish  home  that 
quaint,  inspiring  service  by  adapting  its  essentials  to  a  modern 
form.  Here  again  Stein's  poetical  talents  were  put  to  excellent  use 
in  introducing  rollicky  table-songs,  versifications  of  some  of  the 

"Erlangen,  1840. 

"Erlangen,   1841. 

"Introduction  to  Stein's  Prayer  Book     HlllVn   Y1D  Frankfiirt   a.    M. 
1860;  also  Philipson's  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism,  p.  243. 

"In  the  Allgem.  Zeit.  des  Judenthums  (yr.  1838  p.  166),  Leopold 
Dukes  however  reviews  Stein's  edition  of  the  m^E  ")DD  very  favorably. 
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old  material  and  other  appropriate  features.  Especially  spirited  in 
its  lilt  is  the  Schluss-gesang  to  the  tune  of  the  X1n  T1K  Stein's 
rendition  of  the  KHJ  in  is  also  a  happy  one,  for  though 
he  suggests  the  allegorical  interpretation  by  introducing  the  refrain. 
"Ein  grosser  Gott  regieret,  Der  alles  word  durchfuehret,"  yet  he 
somehow  cleverly  manages  to  retain  the  nursery  rhyme  and  jingle 
effect.  Unique  about  the  book  is  the  fact  that  Stein  emphasizing 
the  family  character  of  the  feast,  does  not  assign  all  the  nJfiBO  no 
to  the  paterfamilias  and  the  youngest  boy,  but  designates  some 
parts  for  the  Hausfrau  as  well. 

OTHER   ACTIVITIES. 

Amid  these  activities  and  the  other  demands  of  his  rabbinical 
office,  Stein  still  found  time  to  contribute  many  poems  to  the 
Musen-Almanach  of  Friedrich  Rueckert,  under  whose  influence  he 
had  already  come  at  the  gymnasium  of  Erlangen,  and  with  whom, 
now  that  they  were  close  neighbors,  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship. "  Stein  also  wrote  various  articles  for  the  different  Jewish 
periodicals,  interesting  himself  in  the  stirring  issues  of  the  day  and 
becoming  known  in  large  circles  as  one  of  the  progressive  spirits. 

THE  CONDITIONS  AT  FRANKFORT. 

In  March,  1844,  he  was  unanimously  called  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  as  associate-rabbi,  his  election  being  ratified  without  much 
ado  by  the  Senate,  though  the  Senior  Rabbi,  Abraham  Solomon 
Trier  attempted  some  of  the  machinations  of  Tiktin.21  The 
staunchly  orthodox  Rothschild  family,  to  show  their  disapproval, 
withdrew  their  gift  of  250,000  florins  for  a  contemplated  communal 
institution,  which  action  called  forth  the  clever  witticism  that  the 
rabbi-elect  was  indeed  "ein  sehr  theuerer  Stein !" : 

It  was  a  complex,  critical  situation  in  which  the  new-comer  found 
himself, —  a  situation  challenging  all  his  courage  and  tact  and 


-"Stein  later  paid  tribute  to  this  friendship  in  his  Friedrich  Rueckert's 
Leben  und  Dichten.  Bei  Sauerlander,  1866. 

21Philipson's  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism,  p.  193.  Der  Orient,  year 
1844,  p.  12. 

22Der  Orient,  year  1844,  p.  165. 
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cheer.  The  historic  congregation  of  Frankfort *  which  had  partici- 
pated in  so  many  of  the  stirring  checkered  experiences  of  the  Jew 
through  the  centuries,  was  naturally  one  of  the  storm  centres  in 
the  new  movement.  The  very  year  before  the  date  of  which  we  are 
writing  the  so-called  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Reform24  had  sent 
forth  their  fuminating  manifestoes,  and  the  clouds  still  rumbled 
with  the  reverberations  of  the  circumcision  controversy,  and  flashed, 
if  not  with  forked,  at  least  with  heat  lightning,  against  the  "fort- 
kriechende  Rabbinissmus."  *  Then  too,  there  was  the  muttering  of 
the  strongly  Orthodox  element,  which  latter  broke  forth  with  the 
thunderclap  of  separation  from  the  synagogue,  brilliantly  sur- 
charged by  the  magnetism  of  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch's  person- 
ality. * 

STEIN'S  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  VIA  MEDIA. 

Under  such  threatening  heavens  and  from  the  comparative  calm 
of  Burgkundstadt,  Stein  came  to  Frankfort.  It  was  his  avowed 
purpose  to  be  conciliator  and  unifier,  the  mean  between  the  ex- 
tremes. *  This  with  him,  let  it  be  said  emphatically,  was  not  policy, 
but  principle.  Opportunism,  mere  temporizing  and  compromising, 
the  easy-going  desire  to  please,  were  altogether  alien  to  his  nature. 
Did  not  he  later,  when  already  past  middle  age  *  resign  the  posi- 
tion and  with  it  the  assurance  of  a  pension  for  himself  and  an 
annuity  for  his  family,  rather  than  agree  to  certain  conditions  set 
by  his  Board  of  Trustees,  which  seemed  to  him  a  limiting  of  the 
Rabbi's  freedom;  this  too,  notwithstanding  that  Geiger  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  the  conditions  were  negligible  and  could  be 
accepted?29  No,  there  was  nothing  of  the  time-server  or  vacillator 
about  Stein. 


23Philipson's  Old  European  Jewries,  pp.  46  81 

"Stein  was  among  those  who  had  most  incisively  arraigned  the  Verein. 
Litteraturblatt  des  Orients,  1843,  Nos.  46-48. 

-3For  a  clear  account  of  the  whole  controversy  see  Philipspn's  Reform 
Movement  in  Judaism,  Ch.  6. 

2eVide  Heller's  paper,  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  Conference  Year  Book, 
Vol.  18,  p.  197. 

"Schrift  des  Leben's,  Vol.  I.  p.  13,  14,  sec.  36,  37. 

^Mein  Dienst-Verhaltniss  zum  Israelitschen  Gemeinde-Vorstande  zu 
Frankfort  A.  M.,  1861,  p.  57. 

"Dr.  Geiger  and  his  Departure  from  Breslau  to  Frankfort,  1862.  Also 
Schreiber's,  "The  Pioneers  of  the  Reform  Movement,"  chapter  on  Geiger. 
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But,,  as  hinted  above 30  all  Stein's  gifts,  mental  and  tempera- 
mental, made  naturally  for  the  via  media.  His  was  a  disposition 
of  sweetness  and  light, 31  hence,  though  having  the  full  courage  of 
his  convictions,  he  was  almost  instinctively  disinclined  to  militancy. 
His  was  a  sympathetic  imagination,  quick  to  see,  and  a  fair  mind- 
edness  ready  to  acknowledge  the  good  in  either  side,  hence  Mind 
partizanship  and  the  zeal  of  factions  could  not  sweep  him  into  their 
currents32;  his  was  the  spiritual  warmth  of  the  preacher-poet  and 
the  intellectual  striving  of  an  eager,  open  modern  mind,  hence  tin- 
iconoclastic  logic  of  radicalism,  disregarding  pious  memories  and 
the  impotent  sentimentality  of  romanticism,  out  of  touch  with  the 
real,  equally  repelled  him  as  partial  view-points83;  his,  finally,  was 
a  passion  for  historic  unity  and  for  the  solidarity  of  the  congre- 
gation in  Israel,  hence  he  worked  with  the  "all"  in  view,  and  was 
reluctant  of  everything  that  threatened  schism.  ** 

His  INAUGURAL  SERMONS. 

These  feelings  and  attitudes,  permeating  all  his  writings  and 
expressed  in  various  forms  are  found  practically  in  their  entirety 
in  the  first  two  sermons  he  delivered  on  assuming  charge  at  Frank- 
fort. 35  No  outline,  only  actual  reading  can  convey  the  fine  spirit  of 


'"In  connection  with  his   Burgkundstadt  ministry. 

"Read  his  inaugural  sermon  at  Frankfort  in  his  volume  Koheleth 
Frankfort  A.  M.,  1846. 

32Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  I,  p.  31,  sec.  69,  70. 

83Koheletli,  Introd.  XVI.  "Around  two  poles  the  axis  of  my  activity 
turns;  Striving  after  Progress;  Love  for  the  inherited  Faith."  See  espec- 
ially Koheleth,  pp.  42-46. 

MSo  much  so  that  he  quotes  three  or  four  times  approvingly  the  passage 
in  the  Yalkut  to  Hosea  4:17  to  wit: — "Great  is  the  worth  of  peace,  so 
great  that  even  if  Israel  is  worshiping  idols,  as  long  as  there  is  unity  and 
peace  in  his  midst,  God  says,  (so  to  speak),  I  can  not  touch  him  to  pun- 
ish him."  Vide  Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  II,  p.  274;  p.  415;  also  Koheleth, 
p.  35.  Stein  seems  to  have  had  much  difficulty  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  orthodox  from  the  congregation.  C.  f.  Mem  Dienst- 
Yerlmeltniss,  pp.  18-20. 

"Koheleth,  Frankfort,  A.  M.;  1846.     1st  and  2nd  sermon. 
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both,  mild  yet  vibrant  with  fearlessness ;  their  harmonization  of  the 
new  and  the  old,  of  the  claims  both  of  faith  and  reason,  of  Jewish 
individuality  and  world-citizenship ;  their  chaste  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion, their  skillful  utilization  of  text,  with  intertwinings  of  felicitous 
passages  from  the  Midrash — in  a  word,  their  entire  appropriateness. 

Their  reception  at  the  time  they  were  delivered  was  most  enthus- 
iastic. "It  represents,"  to  quote  only  one  of  many  complimentary 
notices,  "a  wonderful  achievement  even  for  Stein,  with  his  well- 
known  eloquence,  to  be  able  to  speak  under  such  critical  circum- 
stances for  two  hours  and  not  only  not  to  arouse  antagonism,  but  to 
tone  down  animosities  and  stir  up  the  indifferent."  ! 

Favorable,  however,  as  were  these  first  impressions,  the  inherent 
differences  between  the  parties  were  too  great,  the  feelings  too 
strong  not  to  rise  to  the  surface  again  as  soon  as  it  came  to  carry- 
ing out  the  program  practically.  The  group  of  radical  laymen, 
whose  animus  against  theologians  had  already  expressed  itself  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Reform" 
soon  raised  the  cry  (a  cry  continued  throughout  Stein's  ministry) 
of  priestcraft,  hierarchical  tendencies,  ecclesiastical  unsurpations, 
cowardly  compromise. 3S  The  orthodox  equally  opposed  Stein's  ef- 
forts as  vandalizing  and  schismatic  and  their  opposition  to  his 
measures  of  reform,  'moderate  as  they  were,  led  finally  to  their 
forming  a  congregation  of  their  own. 39 

Looking  back  from  the  vantage  point  of  nearly  a  score  of  years 
later,  Stein  writes  that  he  sees  now  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise;  that  the  time  was  not  a  time  for  conciliation,  that  the 
issues  had  to  be  fought  out,  before  peace  proposals  could  be  even 
considered.  Meanwhile,  standing  between  the  two  camps,  he  was 
struck  by  volleys  from  both  sides.  And  he  sadly  quotes  the  Biblical 


36Der  Orient,  1844,  pp.  181-183;  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1844.  under  date 
of  May  24th. 

"Philipson's,  "The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaismm,  p.  161  ff. 

88Der  Orient,  1845,  p.  386;  1846,  p.  215  ff.;  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1S.V>. 
p.  78;  Introduction  to  Stein's  Koheleth,  p.  XIV. 

39Allegemeine  Zeitung,  1850,  p.  483;  Stein's  Mein  Dienst-Verhiiltniss,  pp. 
18-19. 
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Writer:     "These   are  the   wounds  which   I  have  received  in    t lie- 
House  of  those  who  should  have  loved  me."4* 

His  CONFERENCE  ATTITUDES  AND  UTTERANCES. 

Notwithstanding  these  oppositions  and  enmities,  Stein  eagerly 
carried  on  his  work  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  congregation. 41  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  both  the 
Frankfort  and  Breslau  Conferences,  being  president  of  the  one,  and 
vice-president  of  the  other,  and  actively  participated  in  the  memor- 
able debates  of  those  historic  gatherings.42 

On  the  liturgy  question  he  favored,  as  did  the  majority,  the 
emphasis  of  Israel's  universalistic  hopes,  and  the  omission,  accord- 
ingly of  all  references  to  the  priestly  cult  and  national  res- 
toration/3 At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  want  to  leave  out  the 
mention  of  the  personal  Messiah,  saying,  in  effect,  (a  la  Carlyle's 
Hero  and  Hero-Worship),  that  all  great  events  and  movements  are 
ushered  in  by  great  personalities,  and  may  we  not  therefore  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  glorious  era  of  religious  harmony,  peace, 
and  brotherhood  will  be  accomplished  through  one  sent  of  God?44 
This  view,  variously  stated,  finds  expression,  both  in  the  introduc- 

40Die  Schrift  des  Leben's,  Vol.  I,  pp.  13-15. 

"Der  Orient,  1845,  p.  389,  speaks  of  Stein's  wide  communal  activities 
and  interest  in  all  humanitarian  causes;  p.  369  speaks  of  his  introducing 
Saturday  afternoon  services  for  working  men  with  great  success.  Jewish 
Chronicle,  1882,  p.  6,  pays  tribute  to  his  liberal  political  views  and  speaks 
of  his  eloquent  speeches  during  the  stirring  times  or  1848. 

42Der  Orient,  1846,  p.  .  231  speaks  of  Stein's  taking  stand  against 
noticing  communication  of  the  Berlin  Reform  Association,  opposing  in 
this  Geiger,  Holdheim  and  Hess.  Under  date  of  August  22nd,  1846,  (vide 
Der  Orient,  1846,  p.  282)  Stein  issued  Erkllirung  defending  the  Conference 
vigorously. 

"Stein's  attitude  in  this  regard  is  best  expressed  in  the  following 
words:  And'  now  that  we  again  have  a  Fatherland, — ah,  long  denied  good 
fortune — we  gladly  sacrifice  thereto  the  old  yearning  for  the  Land  of  our 
Past;  not  a  "Return,"  but  a  "forward  movement"  constitutes  our  Salva- 
tion. Our  holy  ark,  as  formerly  in  the  Temple  itself,  stands  at  the  West. 
(Die  Schrift  des  Lebens  Vol.  I.  p.  8,  sec.  23;  c.  f.  ibid.  pp.  302-303,  sees. 
236-239;  also  Vol.  II  page  468,  articles  23-26.) 

44Der  Orient,  1845,  p.  268;  Philipson's  The  Reform  Movement  in  Ju- 
daism, p.  253. 
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tion  to  his  Prayer  Book  and  in  different  sermons,  as  late  as  1869  ;45 
But  toward  the  last  he  expressly  repudiated  it,  stating  that 
whereas  Christianity  is  a  Saviour-system,  Judaism  is  a  God-system 
and  Israel  is  the  Messiah-people,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  spoken 
of  by  Isaiah.46 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  Stein 
did  not  believe  in  a  return  to  Palestine,47  yet  he  insisted  on  retain- 
ing the  prayers  for  the  glorification  of  Zion,  and  his  imagination 
was  fascinated  (it  is  a  trick  of  poetic  fancy)  by  the  thought  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  religious  capital  of  the  world.  "Along  with  the 
Messianic  ideal  we  have,"  he  said,  "given  place  in  our  prayer-book 
to  the  great  promise  that  humanity  will  one  day  bring  to  view  its 
sense  of  unity  in  Grod  through  a  great  Temple  of  the  Peoples.  This 
will  find  its  eternal  site  in  Jerusalem,  where  else?  Certainly  not 
in  Berlin,  the  metropolis  of  Protestantism ;  nor  in  Rome,  the  center 
once  of  the  Pagan,  now  of  the  Catholic  world ;  but  at  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  City,  in  which  all  peoples  and  religions  have  a  vital  partici- 
pation."48" 

On  the  Sabbath  question  Stein  took  decided  issue  with  Hold- 
heim's  Sunday  proposal,  passionately  declaring :  "You  bury  Juda- 
ism on  Friday  evening  to  have  it  resurrected  on  Sunday  as  another 
religion."41  For  Stein  the  Sabbath  is  primary.50  It  is  the  sign  of 
the  covenant  of  the  spirit  as  contrasted  with  circumcission,  the  sign 
of  the  covenant  in  the  flesh.  To  bring  about  its  consecrated  observ- 
ance, not  according  to  the  letter  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  is  the 
supreme  duty  of  the  present.  And  he  praises  warmly  the  orthodox 
for  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  to  preserve  the  day,  and  appeals 
to  the  reformers  to  do  likewise  from  their  point  of  view.51 


4~'Aus  dem  Westen,  pp.  57-58,  Mannheim,   1875. 

48Die  Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  I,  pp.  320  and  336. 

47Intvod.  to  Stein  Prayer  Book,  p.  2,  1860  edit.;  also  Zur  Neuen  Lit- 
urgie,  Statement  of  Principles. 

4J!Preface  to  Stein's  Prayer  Book,  1882  edit.  Also,  Aus  dem  Wfstrm.  p. 
57.  Die  Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  II,  p.  451. 

4!Trotokolle  der  dritten  Versammlung,  p.   167. 

•'"'Die  Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.   II.  pp.  4~>2.  -ir>:i. 

•'Mbid.  p.  466,  articles  XVI-XVIII,  particularly  article  XVII. 
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His  PERIODICALS. 

The  decade  1850-1860  were  years  of  crowded  work.  During 
this  time  Stein  edited  the  ten  volumes  of  Der  Israelitisdii-  Vnlks- 
lehrer — a  popular  monthly  in  which  appeared  sermons,  liturgical 
and  other  poems,  reviews,  theological  discussions  and  articles  on 
the  various  issues  of  the  day,  by  himself  and  others.52  His  prin- 
cipal activity,  however,  was  in  connection  with  his  Prayer  Book  and 
the  building  of  the  Xew  Temple. 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

Space  is  lacking  for  any  real  review  of  the  Prayer  Book,  much 
less  any  comparison  between  its  first  and  second  editions.53  Its 
guiding  priciples  were  in  the  main  those  laid  down  at  the  Frank- 
fort Conference.  But  certain  practical,  considerations,  and  toward 
the  end,  the  further  fact  that  the  book  had  to  be  hurried  in  order 
to  be  out  in  time  for  the  Temple  dedication64  necessitated  some 
changes  and  made  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  inevitable.50 

Much,  both  in  general  statement  and  in  details  which  Dr.  Phil- 
ipson  writes  so  excellently  about  Geiger's  Prayer  Book,56  applies  to 
Stein's.  There  is,  however,  apart  from  some  additional  minor 
points,57  this  great  difference  between  them: — whereas  in  Geiger's, 


52Stein  also  edited  a  Family  Weekly,  Der  Freitagsabend,  Frankfurt,  1860. 

^Hebrew   title    iTTDJ/n  YlD  lst   edition    1860;    2nd   edition  .1882. 

"Stein's  Mem  Dienst-Verhaltniss,  Frankfort  A.  M.,  18ol,  pp.  43-44. 
See  particularly  Der  Israelitische  Volkslehrer,  Vol.  5,  178  ff. 

"Thus,  although  in  his  preface  he  states  that  prayers  reflecting  the 
priestly  cult  and  national  restoration  will  be  omitted,  nevertheless  in 
tne  IITDH  WD  ne  retains  the  formula  O^t^lV  HJ^I  again,  he  has 

inny  TH  D  IWD  tnsn  also       n^ajn  in  mo  ifi  DIPS  Kin  romn 

cf.  the  seven  benedictions  of  his  form  of  wedding  ceremony.  In  the 
Bnn  fiPKI  fQtP  ^  SIDIO  there  is  mention  of  the  old  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings. These  few  examples  must  suffice.  The  second  edition  of  the  Prayer 
Book  (1882)  has  many  changes  and  corrects  most  of  these  inconsistencies, 
but  a  few  persist,  nevertheless. 

^Conference  Year  Book,  Vol.   XX.   pp.   200-273. 

"One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Stein's  Prayer  Book  (1st  edition)  is  the 
fact  that  alongside  of  a  revised  form  of  certain  traditional  prayers  in 
Hebrew,  the  older  form  is  also  printed  in  smaller  type  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  more  conservatively  inclined. 
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the  German  element  is  very  small,  in  Stein's,  the  prayers  are  trans- 
lated throughout  and  original  prayers  and  special  services  for  the 
festivals  are  introduced,  together  with  poetic  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms  and  versification  of  other  parts,  of  the  liturgy.  The  whole 
last  half  of  the  volume  is  a  "golden  treasury"  of  religious  poetry, — 
lyrics,  chorals,  hymns,  meditations — most  of  them  the  outpourings, 
simple  and  spontaneous,  of  a  rich  spiritual  nature  and  a  fertile 
mind,  and  are  expressive  of  nearly  every  mood  of  the  devout  heart 
and  aspiring  soul.58 

THE  NEW  TEMPLE. 

March  1860  saw  the  final  consummation  of  Stein's  fondest  desire. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  Frankfort  ministry,  he  had  plead- 
ed for  a  new  synagogue,  urging  that  with  the  enthusiasm  generated 
in  such  a  communal  work  and  in  the  environment  of  a  new  House 
of  God,  it  would  be  easier  to  carry  out,  harmoniously  the  desired 
reforms.59  At  last  his  arguments  and  appeals  bore  fruit  and  the 
splendid  Temple  became  a  reality.60 

But  alas,  the  day  which  Stein  had  anticipated  as  his  day  of  hol- 
iest joy,  became  one  of  intense  bitterness  and  disappointment.61 
In  his  dedication  sermon  on  "memories  and  hopes"  he  touched  on 
Israel's  past  sufferings,  referring  also  to  some  of  the  sad  associations 
of  even  Frankfort  itself  for  the  Jew.62  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
other  high 'German  officials  being  present,  the  apologetic  oversensi- 
tiveness  of  the  Jew  for  the  Goy  expressed  itself  in  the  congrega- 
tion's damning  their  rabbi  as  almost  guilty  of  the  unpardonable 


5SStein  often  takes  the  central  thought  of  the  traditional  prayers  and 
with  that  as  a  keynote  composes  a  special  religious  lyric.  The 
Allg.  Zeit.  p.  624  Vol.  46  gives  a  very  complimentary  review  of  Stein's 
Prayer  Book,  praising  especially  its  beauty  and  simplicity  of  German 
diction  as  well  as  its  true  warmth  and  inwardness. 

59Mein  Dienst-Verhaltniss  zum  Israelitischen  Gemeinde-Vorstande  su 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  (Frankfurt  A.  M.,  1861),  p.  11. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 

1:1  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

62Der  Israelitische  Volkslehrer,  Vol.  X..  pp.  124-129;   also  pp.   1.10-157. 

MAllg.  Zeit.  year  1860,  p.  548.     Stein's  Mem  Dienst-Verliiiltniss,  pp.  48-49. 
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Beading  the  sermon  over  dispassionately,  I  personally  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  have  been  so  unspar- 
ingly condemned,  for  the  darker  past  was  delineated  only  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  bright  and  hopeful  present.  But  of  course,  cold  print 
does  not  allow  us  to  gauge  the  intangible  elements  of  crowd  psychol- 
ogy which  at  the  moment  determined  the  impression  of  the  spoken 
word.  At  any  rate,  justified  or  not,  the  general  judgment  was 
against  the  sermon,  and  Stein  sadly  tells  us  that  even  his  best 
friends  seemed  to  avert  their  gaze.04 

THE  ISSUES  BETWKKN  STEIN  AND  His  BOARD. 

It  is  sometimes  wrongly  stated63  that  this  hapless  affair  was  the 
cause  of  Stem's  disagreement  with  his  board  of  trustees,  which  led 
to  his  resignation  two  years  later.  The  fact  is  that  the  trouble  was 
of  long  standing.  Perhaps,  if  the  sermon  had  been  a  signal,  pop- 
ular triumph  it  might  have  reacted,  favorably  on  the  other  mooted 
points.  As  it  was  however,  it  simply  became  an  additional  irritant 
in  an  already  strained  situation. 

The  real  issues  are  clear  enough.  But  in  all  controversy  the 
determining  factors  are  often,  not  so  much  the  original  issues  in- 
volved, as  the  personal  animus,  the  petty  incidentals,  the  accidental 
variations,  so  to  speak,  which,  though  by-products,  become  as  in 
biology,  the  origin  of  new  species. 

A\V  can  not  enter  upon  the  matter  except  in  the  most  general 
way.6G  The  predisposing  cause  was  in  the  antagonism,  latent  and 
open,  between  the  two  extreme  parties.  The  exciting  cause  was  the 
"Articles  of  Instruction"  imposed  upon  the  associate  rabbi,67  which 
articles  making  due  allowance  for  their  original  purpose  were  con- 


Dienst-Verhiiltniss,  p.  4!). 

"'Kve;i  in  the  excellent  little  article  on  Stein  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  ( Amer- 
ican Israelite,  Nov.  3,  1911)  there  is  this  misapprehension. 

66Stein  sets  forth  his  side  of  the  story  (and  it  is  indeed'  a  sad  narrative 
of  inward  and  outward  struggle)  in  a  special  brochure  entitled  "Mein 
Dienst-Verhaltniss  ziini  Israelitischen  ( Jemeiih'e -Vorstaiule  zu  Frankfurt 
A.  M."  (Frankfurt  A.  M.,  1861).  The  other  side  is  reflected  in  a  suc- 
cession of  articles  written  with  considerable  animus  by  Raphael  Kirch- 
heim  (Allg.  Zeit.  Vol.  20,  p.  258  ff.  and  p.  367  ff.;  Vol.  22,  p.  78  if.) 

67Mein  Dienst-Verhaltniss  Appendices  A.  &  B.,  pp.  (i(MS3. 
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stituted  to  tie  the  rabbi,  hand  and  foot,  and  deliver  him  into  the 
power  of  the  Board,  if  the  Board  should  be  disposed  to  enforce  the 
conditions  to  the  letter. 

Stein  from  the  very  start  disapproved  of  the  instructions,  and 
accepted  them  only  in  the  expectation  that  in  practice  they  would 
work  out  differently,  and  that  mutual  affection  and  trust  would 
break  down  all  barriers.  Besides,  he  thought  they  would  apply, 
at  the  worst,  only  as  long  as  he  was  associate-rabbi.88  Again  and 
again  thereafter  he  sought  for  a  different  arrangement,  each  time 
being  put  off  with  promises.  At  length  the  issues  concentrated  in 
two  demands  by  Stein. 

First  he  demanded  some  official  recognition  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Philanthropin  School.69  As  spiritual  guide  of  the  congregation  he 
justly  contended  that  he  should  be  given  some  opportunity  to  come 
in  living  contact  with  the  youth  who  were  to  be  the  future  con- 
gregation, especially  since  the  Philanthropin  was  the  Congrega- 
tional School  and  undertook  not  simply  the  secular  but  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  boys  and  girls  even  conducting  regular  confirm- 
ation services.70  However,  the  controlling  factors  on  the  Board  of 
the  Philanthropin  were,  as  it  happened,  the  erstwhile  members  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Eeform  and  their  influence  nullified 
Stein's  efforts  in  this  direction.71  It  was  I  believe  in  great  measure 
here,  as  in  similar  instances  to-day,  a  case  of  ambitious,  able  laymen 
using  a  charitable,  educational,  or  fraternal  organization  as  a  me- 
dium whereby  to  contest  communal  leadership  with  the  rabbi. 

The  second  of  Stein's  demands  was  that,  when  purely  religious 
matters  were  before  the  Board  for  decision,  he  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  present.  After  overtures  and  interchanges  protracted 
over  many  months  this  point  was  finally  conceded  to  Stein.  But 
imagine  Stein's  chagrin,  when  at  his  first  meeting  of  this  character, 
having  presented  certain  important  matters  before  the  Board,  he 

""Ibid.,  p.  5. 

66See  Philipson's,  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism,  pp.  149-153;  laso 
-Jewish  Encyclopedia  under  title  of  Philanthropin  School,  for  an  account  of 
this  institution. 

'"Stein's  Alein  Dienst-Verhaltniss,  pp.  30-31.  Allg.  Zeit.  Vol.  20,  p.  258 
ff.;  Vol.  22,  p.  78  ff. 

71Mein  Dienst-Verhaltniss,  p.   35  ff. 
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was  excused  with  formal  thanks,72  being  told  that  the  Board  would 
reserve  its  discussion  and  decision  for  executive  session.  This  pro- 
cedure rendered  all  that  Stein  had  been  contending  for  practically 
null  and  void.  The  issue,  then"  culminated  in  an  ultimatum,  and 
Stein  being  unwilling  to  take  shadow  for  substance,  sent  in  his 
resignation.74 

That,  in  its  general  principles,  Stein's  position  was  right"  can 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  be  gainsaid,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange,  there- 
fore, that  Geiger  should  have  urged  Stein  to  yield  and  on  Stein's 
positive  refusal,  himself  have  accepted  the  .call.  The  affair  became 
a  cause  celebre.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  take  up  the  innuen- 
does of  the  anonymous  pamphlets  which  it  called  forth.76  The 
whole  circumstance  was  unfortunate  and  the  less  said  of  it  the  bet- 
ter. Stein  himself,  writing  later,"  says  he  thanks  God  that  he 
cherishes  no  bitterness  in  his  heart  either  against  those  who  ren- 
dered his  position  so  difficult  at  the  first,  or  prevented  his  reinstate- 
ment later.78 

His  LATER  ACTIVITIES. 

/The  remaining  years  until  Stein's  death,  December  2,  1882,  were 
years  of  semi-retirement.79  For  some  time  he  served  as  rabbi  of 
the  Emanuel  West  End  Union,  made  up  mainly  of  American  fami- 
lies, among  whom  his  work  was  most  congenial.80  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  America  and  things  American,  hailing  America  as 

72Ibid.,  pp.  51,  52. 

"Ibid.,  56,  57. 

7*Allg.  Zeit.  Vol.  26,  p.  406  IV. 

"'Allg.  Zeit.  Vol.  25,  p.  657.  Philippson  has  a  splendid  editorial  on 
the  issues  involved,  under  the  title  Rabbi  and  Congregation. 

'"Dr.  Geiger's  departure  from  Breslau  to  Frankfurt,  Breslau.    18(i2. 

"Die  Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  I,  p.  15,  sec.  40. 

'NAllg.  Zeit.  year  1863,  p.  160  tells  of  the  petition  signed  by  260  heads 
of  families  requesting  Stein's  re-instatement,  which  petition  was  rejected 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  also  that  these  families  contemplated  forming 
a  congregation  of  their  own  with  Stein  at  the  head. 

79Stein  took  no  part  in  the  great  Synods  of  1860-71.  For  a  while  lie  was 
at  the  head  of  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  which  he  founded.  (Allg.  Zeit. 
Vol.  26,  p.  657). 

"'Introd.   p.    1,   Aus  dem   Westen    ('Mannheim,    1875). 
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the  promised  land  for  democracy  and  religion,  and  in  this  spirit81 
contrasts,  in  splendid  verse,  its  vigorous  freedom  with  the  enfeebled 
powers  and  tradition-ridden  spirit  of  outworn  Europe. 

His  LITERARY  PRODUCTIONS. 

Most  of  his  time  was  given  to  indefatigable  literary  activities  and 
a  succession  of  notable  works,  prose  and  poetry,  came  from  his 
fluent  pen.  Only  a  few  can  be  touched  upon  in  passing,  the  rest 
being  indicated  in  the  notes.82  His  volume,  "Morgenlandische 
Bilder  in  Abendlandischem  Rahmen,"  utilizes  the  treasures  'of  the 
Aggada  and  in  flowing  narrative  verse,  with  no  attempt  at  over- 
elaboration,  brings  out  very  attractively  in  most  cases  the  elusive 
suggestiveness  and  ethical  richness  of  the  original.83  Especially 
good  is  his  rapid,  few-line  sketch  of  the  Halacha  and  Aggada,  in  the 
Rabbi  Akiba  cycle  of  this  volume. 

THE  DRAMAS. 

Stein's  plays  show  considerable  mastery  of  blank  verse  and 
dramatic  technic.  Two  of  these  deserve  particular  mention.84  The 
first  is  "Die  Hasmonaer>"  which  in  its  fine  action  and  characteriza- 
tion, in  the  sweep  of  its  elevated  diction  and  in  its  expression  of 
impassioned  religious  patriotism,  stands  out,  despite  certain  ele- 
ments with  which  exacting  critics  may  find  fault,  as  a  noble,  loving 
tribute  by  a  gifted  son  of  Israel,  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  chap- 
ters of  Israel's  glorious  history. 

MHaus  Eh i-l i eli,  Leipzig,  1863,  2nd  act,  last  scene;  All".  Zeit,  IOU'5.  pp. 
428-438. 

-Friedrich  Riickert's  Leben  and  Dichtrn  (18(56);  Orient  and  Occident 
(1866);  Rede  beim  Fichtejubilaum,  1862;  Der  Kampf  des  Lebens,  1870; 
Aus  dem  Westen  (1875);  Die  Hasmonaer  (1859);  Der  Knabenraub  von 
Carpentras  (1862);  Haus  Ehrlich  (1863);  Des  Dichter's  Weihe,  (1864); 
Das  Parlaninit  des  Yolksnrtranke.  18(r2:  Sin-ii.  1SI.S:  Die  Sdirift  des 
Lebens.  YoU.  I  &  II.  (1872-1873),  Vol.  (Ill)  1010.  Morgenliindix-he 
Bilder  in  Abendlandischem  Rahmen,  1SS.~>. 

"Allfr.  Zeit.  yr.  1885,  p.  271  has  a  very  favorable  review  of  this 
volume. 

N4Hoth  l)i»-  Hasnioiiiici-  and  Hans  Ehrlich  were  successfully  played  ul 
Mannheim. 
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The  other  play  I  have  in  mind  is  "Ihius  PJirlich."  also  a  pod  it- 
drama,  in  which  Stein  sets  himself  to  represent  the  interplay  of 
tendencies  and  personalities,  in  their  li^hl  and  shadow,  at  tin-  dawn 
of  the  new  era  of  enlightment  in  a  typical  Jewish  community.85  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  time  and  space  arc  lacking  i<>  discuss  this 
very  interesting  and  more  than  creditahlc  drama  for,  incarnated  in 
living  men  and  women,,  it  makes  most  vivid  and  real  the  ideals,  the 
strivings,  the  enthusiasms,  the  gropings,  the  half-truths,  the  tradi- 
tions, the  ceremonials,  the  passions  and  the  antagonisms  of  the 
transition  period. 

DIE  SCHRIPT  DES  LEBENS. 

I  come  now  to  what  can  be  only  an  all  too  brief  character- 
ization of  Stein's  most  important  work  in  prose,  "Die  Schrift  des 
Lebens,"  the  product  of  the  matured  thinking  and  leisure  of  his 
later  years.  To  its  composition  he  gave  himself  as  to  a  consecration. 
It  was  his  way  of  fulfilling  his  divine  call,  when  he  could  no 
longer  follow  his  rabbjnical  calling.  His  hope  and  desire  was  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Jew,  amid  the  passing  of 
traditions  and  a  growing  indifference  a  knowledge  of  and.  love  for 
Judaism,  by  presenting  in  popular  form  the  content  and  spirit  of 
our  historic  religion,  as  expressed  in  "Doctrine,  Ceremonial,  and 
Ethics."86 

His  method  in  the  first  part  is  not  that  of  systematic  theology, 
with  its  categories  and  dialects — nay,  but  a  flesh  and  blood  presen- 
tation, so  to  speak,  of  the  great  fundamentals  of  the  faith  relating 
to  God  and  man.  Its  thought-content  sweeps  along  surcharged  with 
an  impassioned  eloquence,  appealing  not  so  much  to  Reason  as  to 
reasons  deeper  than  Reason.  Throughout,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
homiletical  material,  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  spiritual  insight. 
And  so,  even  though  not  infrequently  fanciful  allegorizations  and 
strained  symbolisms  are  set  forth  soberly  as  literal  truth87  one  can 


"•"'Preface  to  the  play,  opening-  two  paragraphs. 

""Schrift  des  Lebens,  Vol.  I,  pp.  18-20. 

"Thus  (page  301,  paragraph  3.'}."))  lie  translates 
deslYberganges,  representative  of  the  pioneer  progressive  spirit,  pushing 
over  beyond  the  boundaries,  ef.  p.  301,  sec.  234;  p.  302,  sec.  236;  p.  296, 
sec.  224.  All  these  references  are  to  Vol.  I,  Die  Schrift  des  Lebens. 
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not  escape  the  contagion  of  their  fine  fervor  and  faith  nor  miss 
their  imaginative  suggestiveness. 

Essentially  the  same  characteristics  show  themselves  in  the  third 
part,  published  only  last  year  from  among  Stem's  literary  remains.8" 
Here  we  have  displayed  the  richest  gems  of  Jewish  ethics,  flashing 
forth  their  brilliancy  from  the  manifold  facets  of  apothegm,  tropes 
maxims, 'parables,  allegories.  These  patiently  dug  from  the  inev 
haustible  mines  of  Bible,  Talmud  and  Midrash  are  shown  off  to 
fine  advantage  through  the  rather  artistic  setting,  which  Stein  gives 
them. 

I  have  purposely  left  the  discussion  of  the  middle  volume  of  "Die 
Schrift  des  Lebens"  last,  for  it  carries  us  into  the  resounding  arena 
of  the  Reform  Movement.  The  authority  of  the  Talmud,  the  later 
trend  of  legalism  and  orthodox  practice,  Cabbalism,  rationalism,  the 
progressive  issues  and  conflicting  claims  of  new  and  old,  in  a  word 
the  whole  compass  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  modern  Jewish  Law 
and  Life  are  here  taken  up  by  Stein.  And  though  his  work  may 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  have  the  scientific  scholarship  of  a  Low,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  sound  forth  the  clarion  proclamation  tone  of  a 
constructive  theologian  like  Geiger,  nevertheless  high  tribute  must 
be  paid  to  its  wide  and  sound  knowledge,  its  excellent  utilization  of 
sources,  its  clear  grasp  of  essential  principles  and  its  high  skill  iu 
popular  exposition  and  argumentation. 

Stein's  watchword  is  Klarheit  und  Wahrheit.89  A  fixed,  final 
code,  whose  arbitrary  prescriptions  must  not  be  questioned  is 
against  reason  and  conscience.  Judaism,  he  recognizes  of  course, 
is  and  must  ever  be  a  religion  of  Law — law  as  the  sanctification  of 
life  by  the  discipline  of  moral  habits  and  religious  duties,  but  not 
law,  as  expressed  by  tomes  upon  tomes  of  legalistic  enactment 
based  upon  inverted  and  oft  perverted  hermaneutics.90  The  demand 
of  blind  obedience  to  a  cult  is  as  much  slavery  as  the  demand  of 


ssLiberales,  Judenthum  ( Monatschrift )  Nov.,  1910,  pp.  259-261,  contains 
an  excellent  review  of  this  last  volume. 

"•'Vol.   II,  pp.  32-57,  espec.  top  of  p.  34;   also  page  20. 

""Ibid.,  pp.  3-11.  See  particularly  concluding  sentence  paras.  t>0.  pa  ire 
41):  Vol.  II. 
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blind  faith  in  a  creed.91  The  requirements  of  religion  must  be 
clear  in  themselves,  and  should  not  need  commentary  upon  com- 
mentary by  expert  theologians.92  Very  acute  in  his  observation 
that  though  Phariseeism  started  out  with  the  lofty  principle  that 
all  people  are  priests  it  ultimately  defeated  its  own  purpose  hv 
making  the  people  dependent  upon  the  doctors  of  the  Law."1 
Stein,  no  more  than  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform,  w&e  a 
Karaite,  or  an  enemy  of  the  Talmud ;  and  with  all  his  strong  criti- 
cism of  the  pilpulism  and  externalism  of  the  Talmud,  lie  praises 
warmly  its  keen  intellectually  and  high  purpose  to  preserve  Juda- 
iism.94  Following  Geiger,  he  recognizes  that  the  principle  of  Oral 
Law  represents  progress95;  that  indeed,  there  has1  always  been  pro- 
gress in  Judaism;  but,  unfortunately  the  later  rabbinnic  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  Oral  Law  led  to  its  petrification.96  "The 
true  Oral  Law,"  says  Stein,  "in  its  historical  and  natural  sense,  is 
the  living  word  of  the  religious  leaders  and  teachers  of  all  times, 
whose  inherent  authority  and  responsibility  it  is  to  interpret  tradi- 
tions according  to  the  light  and  life  of  their  age.97  This  brief  survey 
must  suffice  as  an  indication  of  Stein's  general  standpoints  as  ex- 
pressed in  "Die  Schrift  des  Lebens." 

STEIN  AS  PREACHER. 

A  couple  of  volumes  of  sermons98  belong  to  these  later  years, 
and  accordingly  a  few  words  may  be  in  place  here  regarding  Stein, 
as  preacher.  His  pulpit  gifts  were  all  of  a  high  order99;  a  beauti- 
ful! v  modulated  voice  and  winsome  presence  being  joined  to  the 
possession  of  a  noble  simplicity  both  of  diction  and  sermon-struc- 


91Ibid.,  p.  19,  sec.  25.  Cf.  however  ibid.,  p.  126,  where  he  distinguishes 
between  the  pressure  of  cult  and  the  pressure  of  creed — the  former  only 
separating  men  externally,  the  latter  separating  them  internally. 

92lbid.,  p.  32,  sec.  45. 

'"Ibid.,  p.  4(14.  article  VIII.  Read  particularly  paragraph  20,  pp.  1!>.  20 
of  Vol.  II. 

'"Ibid.,  p.  71,  sec.  120;  p.  273;  sees.  384,  385. 

9slbid.,  p.  119,  sec.  184  &  ff. 

""Ibid.,  p.  156,  sec.  239. 

97Ibid.,  p.  464,  article  IV;  also  ibid.,  p.  155,  sec.  238-239;  p.  212,  sec.  306. 

9SDer  Kainpf  des  Lebens,  1870;  Aus  dem  Westen,    (1875). 

"9Der  Orient,  1844,  under  date  of  May  24. 
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ture,  as  well  as  of  a  rich  thought-content,  beautiful  by  a  wealth  of 
homiletic  aptness.  Nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to  note,  Stein 
himself  confesses  that  even  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
public-speaking  he  never  ascended  his  pulpit  without  an  inner  pal- 
pitation and  sense  of  stress.  He  always  carefully  wrote  out  his  ma- 
terial.100 The  poet  pervades  all  sermons  revealed  not  so  much 
through  the  use  of  flowery  language  as  through  lyric  intensity  of 
utterance  and  the  imaginative  insight  into  text  values.  This  will 
no  doubt  explain  his  fondness  for,  and  fine  ability  in,  creating  the 
succession  of  sermons  in  cycles  and  series — all  growing  out  of  out- 
central  idea.101 

His  PERMANENT  PLACE. 

I  must,  however,  hurry  on  to  my  conclusion.  It  is  perhaps 
futile,  if  not  foolish,  to  speculate  on  what  a  man  might  have  been 
and  done,  if  he  had  lived  in  a  different  time  and  place.  Neverthe- 
less, after  studying  Stein's  life  and  works,  I  can  not  help  but  feel 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been^  if  a  more  propitious  Fortune 
had  put  the  period  of  his  activities  after  the  issues  had  been 
fought  out  and  won,  rather  than  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight.  X<>t 
that  Stein  was  not  heart  and  soul  for  the  principles  of  Beform  : 
not  that  he  did  not,  by  tongue  and  pen  and  actual  life,  do  much  to 
promote  the  cause;  not  that  he  did  not  give  a  large  measure  of 
service  and  self  sacrifice.  But  though  his  learning  was  extensive 
and  thorough;  though  he  had  a. fine  mind  and  power  of  expression, 
yet  his  was  not  the  endowment  or  genius  of  the  critic-historian, 
the  reconstructive  theologian,  or  the  practical  organizer, 
which  qualifications  answered  more  immediately  to  the  needs  of 
the  Eeform  program.  He  was  par  excellence  the  preacher-poet, 
a  man  of  deep,  spiritual  nature  and  wide  sympathies — one  who 
needed  for  the  best  unfoldment  of  his  powers  and  influence  not  a 
time  distracted  by  the  conflicts  of  dietary  laws,  the  reform  of 


""'Die  Schrift  des  Lebens.   Vol.  1.  p.   13. 

lolDer  Kampf  des  Lebens.  1870;  Der  Menseh  ini  Lichte  der  Ueli«rinn  :  die 
Heimkebr  des  Sohnes;  Die  Creation;  Seele,  wohin  schausst  du, — these  are 
only  a  few  of  his  sermons  in  cycles  of  five  and  seven.  All  except  the  tir-t 
mentioned  (which  is  a  separately  published  booklet)  appeared  in  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  Der  Tsraelitische  Volkslehrer,  1850-1860. 
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the  ritual  and  all  the  petty  personalities  and  antagonisms  of  a 
transition  period;  but  a  time  open  to  a  message  of  the  eternal 
religious  values. 

Stein  himself  seems  to  feel  this.  No  one  can  read  the  self- 
revelatory  opening  chapters  of  his  "Schrift  des  Lebens"  without 
feeling  through  them  all  a  wistfulness  and  regretfulness,102  a  yearn- 
ing for  inner  harmony,  a  whisper,  as  it  were,  of  two  voices,  of 
"Zwiespalt  in  sich  and  Zwietracht  um  sich."10*  This  makes  Stein 
only  all  the  more  dear  to  us.  Pascal  lias  said,  "It  is  refreshing  to 
read,  expecting  to  learn  an  author,  and  instead  finding  a  man." 
This  has  been  my  experience  with  Leopold  Stein.  In  the  back  of 
poem  and  drama.,  sermon,  and  theological  treatise,  is  the  gra- 
cious, benignant  spirit,  the  loving,  loyal  personality — warm  in  svm- 
pathies,  clear  in  outlook,  fair  in  attitude — a  true  man  and  a 
faithful  servant  of  God. 


"'-'(.  f.  the  eloquent  passage  in  the  Introd.  to  Stein's  Transl.  of  Gabirol's 
niDDD  *1DD  : — ^s  if  awakening  from  a  beautiful  dream,  in  which  angels 
come  down  to  him  and  stars  play  with  him,  man  now  from  his  little  hab- 
itation looks  out  upon  an' eternal  ocean  of  worlds  and  do;1-*  not  dan-  ven- 
ture a  voyage  to  discover  its  bounds.  True  the  heavens  and  these  worlds 
and  the  stars  reveal  to  his  more  piercing  vision  more  of  the  Divine 
Majesty;  but  not  more  in  that  trustful  childlike  spirit,  but  rather  as  one 
talks  to  a  man  who  with  his  own  hand  has  broken  the  playthings  of  liis 
childhood. 

1I1:\  f.  Matthew  Arnold's  Stanzas  from  the  Grand  Chartreuse. 
"Wandering  between  two  worlds, — one  dead 
The   other   powerless   to   be  born!" 
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M.   J.    Gries,  M.    Heller, 


J.  Stolz, 


Bible  Fund. 

D.   Philipson,  I.   S.  Moses, 

W.    H.   Greenbnrg,      D.  Marx. 

Week-Day  Service. 
L.    M.    Franklin,          M.  J.   Gries. 

^Uun'joij  <ind  Labor. 
J.  Eappaport,  D.    Lefkowitz, 

L.   Mannhcimer,  .         L.    Witt. 


L.   Harrison, 
S.   Schulman, 


M     <;.    Knelow, 


S.  Foster, 
D.   Blaustein, 


Co-Opera/  i«n   in  ('nxr*  <>f  Emergency. 

S.    Schulman,  J.    Krauskopf.  \V.    S.    Friedman, 

M.    J.    Gries,  D.    Philipson. 
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TEMPORARY  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ST.  PAUL  CON- 
FERENCE. 

President's  Message. 
JOSEPH  STOLZ,  Chairman. 

S.  X.  Deinard,  S.   Foster,  L.  M.  Franklin, 

W.   S.  Friedman,         M.  .1.   (Jries,  ('.   S.  Levi, 

D.  Philipson,  T.  L.  Rypins,  T.   Schanfarber, 

S.   Schulman,  L.  Witt. 

Nominations. 
DAVID  MARX,  Chairman. 

D.  Alexander,  H.  W.  Ettelson,  C.   Freund, 

J.  Kornfeld,  H.  H.  Mayer,  J.   Rauch, 

W.  Rosenau,  L.  J.  Rothstein. 

Resolutions. 
H.'  BERKOWITZ,  Chairman. 

S.  Hirschberg,  J.  Rappaport,  M.   Silbcr, 

L.  Witt,  M.  Zielonka. 

Auditing. 

G.  ZEPIN^  Chairman. 

<J.  Fox,  A.  R.   Levy,  I.  E.  Marciison, 

J.  Morgenstern. 

Memorial  Resolutions. 
G.  DEUTSCH,  Chairman. 

F.  Cohn,  S.  H.  Goldenson,        M.  Lefkowitx, 

J.  Singer. 

Thanks. 
I.  AARON,  Chairman. 

E.  Mannheimer,  J.  Feuerlicht,  J.  Kornfeld, 

M.  Merritt. 
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Press. 
D.    LEFKOWITZ,  Chairman. 

S.  X.  Bernard,  E.  Frisch,  J.  Ranch, 

T.  L.  Rypins. 

Special  Committee  on  Recommendations    in    Rabbi    Schanfarber's 

Paper. 

S.  SCHULMAN>  Chairman. 
H.  Berkowitz,  C1.  S.  Levi,  G.   Zepin. 


PREVIOUS   MEETIXUS    OF   THE    OOXFEREXCE. 

1889  .  . Detroit,    Mich. 

1890    Cleveland,    Ohio 

1891 Baltimore,   Md. 

1S!>?    Washington,  D.  C. 

1893    Chicago,    111. 

1894 .Atlantic   City.    X.   J. 

ISM.")    Rochester.   X .    V. 

lS!)(i Milwaukee,    Wis. 

1897     Montreal,    Canada 

1898    Atlantic   City.   X.   J. 

1S99 Cincinnati,    Ohio 

11)00    Buffalo.    X.    V. 

15)01    Philadelphia.   Pa. 

!!><)•>    Xevv    Orleans,    La. 

1  uo:") Detroit,  Midi. 

1004  Louisville,    Ky. 

IMO;,  Cleveland,    Ohio 

11)0(5        Indianapolis,    Ind: 

1«Mi;    Frankfort.     Midi. 

-[(),, s    ]  Frankfort.     Midi. 

1!M)j,    Xew  York,   X.   V. 

|M|,I  (Miai-lcvoix.  Midi: 

1D1I  St.    Paul-Minneapolis.    Minn. 
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\IFMBERS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  RABBIS. 

November.    1011. 

HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

MONTEFIORE,  CLAUDE  G.,  London,  England. 

\\IVIM:R   I.KOI-OI.D.   IMi.l)..   IJahbi  emeritus.  Temple  Belli   Klohim.   P.n.oUvn: 
411  W.  115th  St.,  New  York  City. 

ACTIVE    MEMBERS. 

Aaron,    Israel,    B.A.,    D.D.,    Rabbi    Temple    Beth    Zion,    748    Auburn    Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Abelson,  Alter,  Rabbi  care  40  E.   14th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Alexander.  David,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Shomer  Emoonim,  22!)   \Vin- 

throp  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Anspacher,   Abraham   S.,   B.A.,  Ph.D.,   Rabbi   Congregation    Anshe   Chesed, 

845  Monroe  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Barnstein,  Henry,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  2402  Labrauch 

St..    Houston,   Texas. 

Bauer,  Solomon  H.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Anshe  Erneth,  3116  Logan  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111. 
Bergman,   Moise,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation   Gates  of  Prayer,   5914   Pitt 

St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Berkowitz,    Henry,    D.D..    Rabbi.    Congregation    Rodeph    Shalom,    1823    N. 

33d  St.  Philadelphia. 
Bernstein,    Louis,    B.A..    Rabbi    Temple    Adath    Joseph,    1601     Francis    St.. 

St.    -Joseph.    Mo. 
Blatt,  Joseph,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Temple  H'nai  Israel,  130f>   Dale  Ave..  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 
Blau,    Joel,    B.A.,    Rabbi,    Cougivgnlion    Shaari    Zedek.    .~>SS-A    M<>un>e    St.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
P.lauslein,    David.    M.A..    Lecturer    X.    V.    School    of    Philanthropy.    10.1    K. 

•22(1   St..   New    York   City. 

Bloch,   Jacob.  M.A.,   L.L.D.,  Rabbi,  586  Conch   St..    Portland.   Oregon. 
Blum,  A.,  Rabbi,  Jewish  Chaplain  State  and  City  Hospitals.   138  \V.   81st 

St.,  New  York. 
Bogen,  Joseph,  L.L.D.,  Rabbi   Congregation    P>'nai    Israel,   :>lti    F.    Baltimore 

St..  .Jackson.  Tenn. 
Bottigheiiner.  Seymour  G.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,   Congregation    15'nai    Israel,  211    S. 

Commerce  St.,  Natchez,  Miss. 
Braun,  Frederick  E.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurum,  Lincoln, 

Nebraska. 
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Brill,  Abram,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Leshem  Shomayim,  45  S.  Broad- 
way, Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Buttenweiser,   Moses,   Ph.D.,   Professor,   Hebrew   Union   College,   3208    Fre- 

donia  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Calisch,  Edward  N.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Ahabah, 

2702   Monument  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Caro,   Victor,   Rabbi,   Congregation   B'nai   Jeshurun,   237   Tenth   St.,    Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Coffee,  Rudolph  I.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Tree  of  Life,  5894  Hobart 

St.,  E.E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cohen,    Henry,    D.D.,    Rabbi,    Congregation    B'nai    Israel,    1920    Broadway, 

Galveston,  Texas. 
Cohen,  Montague,  N.A.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Israel,  Box  596, 

Butte,  Mont. 
Cohen,  Simon  R.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Elohim,  1387  Dean 

St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cohn,   Frederick,   Ph.D.,   Rabbi,     Congregation     Israel,      1302   Park   Ave., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Cronbach,   Abraham,   B.A.,   Rabbi,    Congregation   Beth-El,    131    S.   William 

St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Currick,   Max   C.,   B.A.,   Rabbi,   Congregation   Anshe    Chesed,    523    W.    9th 

St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Deinard,   Samuel   X.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Rabbi,   Congregation   Shaare   Tov.,   513 

E.  32d  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Deutsch,  G.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Professor,  Hebrew  Union  College,  3600  Wilson 

Ave.,   Cincinnati,   0. 

Drucker,  Aaron  P.,  Rabbi,  1813  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Hire  Is  :n   Louis.  I.,  Rabbi,  Hebrew  Congregation,  Greensboro,  X.  C. 
Ehrenreich,  Bernard  C.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Kahl  Montgomery,  58  Sayre 

St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Elkin,  Heiman  J.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  2714  Bell  St.,  Xew  Orleans,  La. 
Elkin,   Meyer,   Rabbi,  Congregation   Beth  Israel,   86   Windsor   Ave.,   Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Ellinger,  Emil,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,   120  Altura  Place 

Mission  Hills,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Elzas,  Barnett  A.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  Rabbi,  Hebrew  Congregation  of  the 

Deaf,  1919  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Enelow,  H.  G.,  D.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Adath,  1258  Willow  Ave.,  Louis 

ville,  Ky. 
Englander,  Henry,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Hebrew  Union  College,   1355  Myrtle  Ave, 

W.  H.  Cincinnati,  0. 

Ettelson,    Harry    \V..    B.A.,    Rabbi,    Congregation   Beth   Israel,    136   Home- 
stead Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Faber,   M.,   Rabbi,   Congregation   Bethel,   320   S.   Colyer   St.,   Tyler,   Texas. 
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Feuerliclit,     Jacob,     Rabbi,     Superintendent,  Home  of  Jewish  Friendless. 

.->L^S    Kills  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
rY'iierlirht.    .Morris    M.,    B.A.,    Rabbi,    Indianapolis    Hebrew    Congregation, 

•2837    Washington    |;()|||evanl.    Indianapolis    Iml. 
Fineshriber,  William  H.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Children  of  Israel,  89 

X.    Hellevue,   Memphis,  Tenn. 
Fisher,  Henry  M..  I?.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  109  Seaside  Ave., 

Atlantic  City,  X.  J. 
Foster,   Solomon,   B.A.,   Rabbi,   Congregation  B'nai   Jeshurun,   264   Clinton 

Ave..   Newark,  X.  J. 
Fox,    G.   George,    Ph.D.,    Rabbi,    Beth-El   Congregation,    716    1-2    Hemphill 

St.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Frank.    Julius,     Rabin,    Coii^rririt  ion     Olid)    Sliolom,     1147     Franklin     St., 

Reading,  Pa. 
Franklin,  Leo  M.,  B.L.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Beth-El,    10   Edison  Ave.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Freund,  Chas.  J.,  B.S.,  B.L.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Israel,  524  E.  2nd 

South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Fivy.    Sigmund.    Rabbi.    Superintendent    Jewish    Orphan    Asylum.    '2033    E. 

4th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Friedlander,  Joseph,  Rabbi,   Congregation  Shary     Tefilo,      185     Main   St., 

Orange,  X.  J. 
Friedlander.  M.,  Rabbi,  F^rst  Hebrew  Congregation.  29  E.  Moss  Ave.,  Oak- 

land, Cal. 
Friedman.  William  S.,  B.L.,  L.L.D.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Emanuel,  1060  Emerson 

St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Friscli,    Kphraim,    B.A.,    Rabbi,    Congregation    Anshe    Emeth,    205    Martin 

Ave.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Gerechter,  Emanuel,   Rabbi,   Zion    Congregation,   671   Washington   St.,   Ap- 

pleton,  Wis. 
Goldenson,  Samuel  H.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Emeth,  551  Myrtle 

Ave.,  Albany,  X.  Y. 
Goldstein.  Sidney  E.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Superintendent  of  Social  Service  Work, 

Five  Synagogue,  313  \\.  (>8th   St..   New   York  City. 
Gordon,  Xathan.   M.A..   Rabbi,   Congregation   Temple  Emanuel,  68  Stanley 

St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Grad.    Bennett,    B.A.,    Rabbi.    Congregation    Beth    Israel,    30!)    K.    18th    St.. 

Austin,  Texas. 
Greenburg,  William  H.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,   Congregation  Emanuel,   2603 

S.  Ervay  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

CJrio.   M.  J.,    15.  A..    l?iibl:i.  The  Tcmt>!e.  :>(!'.')    !•:.   (.):5il    St.,  Clevelan!.   (). 
Gross,  Louis  Daniel,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Akron    Hebrew   Congregation,    1(.»4  Beck 

Ave.,  Akron,  O. 
Grossman,  Rudolph,  B.L.,  D.D.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Rodepli  Shalom,   1347  Lex- 

ington Ave.,  Xew  York  City. 
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Grossman,  Louis,  B.A.,  D.D.  Professor,  Hebrew  Union  College,  Rabbi  Con- 
gregation B'nai  Yeshurun,  2212  Park  Ave.,  W.  H.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Guttmacher,   Adolf,   Ph.D.,   Rabbi,   Baltimore   Hebrew   Congregation,    2239 

Brookfield  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Guttman,  Adolph,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Society  of  Concord,    102   Walnut 

Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Harris,   Maurice   H.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Rabbi,    Temple   Israel   of   Harlem,   254 

W.  103d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Darns ..n.    Leon,  B.A.;  Ph.D.,   Rabbi,  Temple  Israel,   5(511    Cabanne  St..   St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Hausmann,   Gustav   N.,   Litt.D.,   Rabbi,    Anshe   Chesed    Congregation,    115 

W.  121st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Hecht,   Sigmund,   D.D.,  Rabbi,   Congregation   B'nai   Brith,   817   Beacon   St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Heller,  Max,  M.L.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Temple  Sinai,   1828  Marengo  St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Hirschberg,    Abram,    B.A.,    Rabbi,    Temple    Sholom,    2636    Lakeview    Ave., 

Chicago,   111. 
Hirschberg,    Samuel,    M.A.,    Rabbi,    Temple    Emanu-El,    709    Stowell    Ave., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Isaacs,  A.S.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  447  Ellison  St.,  Paterson,  X.  .). 
Jacobs,  Pizer  W.,  Ph.D.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Ahavath  Chesed,  1627 

Boulevard,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jacobson,   Jacob  S.,   Ph.D.,   Rabbi,    1945   W.   Adams   St.,   Chicago,   111. 
Jacobson,  Moses  P.,   B.A.,  Rabbi,   Congregation   Hebrew  Zion,   Shreveport, 

La. 

Jasin,  Joseph,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Beth-El  Congregation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 
Jesselson,  Felix  W7.,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Zion,  103  Pine  St. 

Danville,  Pa. 
Joseph,  Theodore  F.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Third  St.  Temple,  75  Fourth  St.  Troy, 

N.  Y. 
Kaplan,    Bernard    M.,    M.A.,    Rabbi,    Congregation    Ohabai    Shalome,    267 

8th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kaplan,  Jacob  H.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Mishkan  Israel,  1321  Park- 
man  Ave.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Klein,  David.  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Klein,    Israel,    B.A.,    Rabbi,    Congregation    Zion    of    West    Chicago,    19 ie 

Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Klein,  Jacob,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Agudath  Achim,  502  Fisher  St.,  Peoria, 

111. 
Koch,  Samuel,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Temple  de  Hirsch,  916  20th  Ave.,  N.  Seattle, 

Washington. 

Kohler,    Kaufman,    Ph.D.,   Rabbi,    President   Hebrew   Union    College,    3016 
Stanton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,   0. 
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Kohut,  Geo.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  254th  St.  and  Independence  Ave.,  River- 
dale  on  the  Hudson,  New  York. 

Kopald,  Louis  J.,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Temple  Israel,  420  E.  Mag- 
nolia St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Kornfeld,  J.  S.,  B.  A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Bene  Israel,  376  Linwood 
Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 

Kory,  Sol  L.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Anshe  Chesed  Congregation,  1112  E.  Jackson 
St.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Krass,  Nathan,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Temple  Israel,  690  Eastern 
Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knmskopt,  .Joseph,  D.D.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Keneseth  Israel,  4715  Pulaski 
Ave.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kuppin,  Louis,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Sholem,  1624  York  St., 
Quincy,  111. 

Landau,  Jacob  Henry,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Temple  Beth-El,  793  Auburn  Ave.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Landman,  Isaac,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Keneseth  Israel,  229  Apsley  St., 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Landsberg,  Max,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Berith  Kodesh,  420  Main 
St.,  E.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lauterbach,  J.  Z.,  Professor,  Hebrew  Union  College,  724  \Y.  (5th  St., 
Cincinnati,  0.  t 

Lefkovits,  Maurice,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Emanuel,  1919  E.  3d  St., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Lefkowitz,  David  B.S.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Yeshurun,  55  Rich- 
mond Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 

Leipziger,  Emil  W.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Temple  Israel,  626  Walnut 
St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Leiser,  Joseph,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel,  Box  219,  Al- 
lentown,  Pa. 

Leuclit,  I.  L.,  Rabbi,  Touro  Synagogue,  P.  O.  Box  4:H.  Now  Orleans,  la. 

Leucht,  Joseph,  Rabbi  emeritus,  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  63  Seymour 
Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Levi,  Chas.  S.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Anshai  Kinoth.  National  Hotel, 
Peoria,  111. 

Levi,  Gerson  B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  B'nai  Shalom  Temple  Israel,  3540 
Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Levi,  Harry,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Israel.  .">(>  Yenulale  St..   Bnxiklinc.   Mass. 

Levy,  Abraham  R.,  Ph.B.,  Rabbi,  213  E.  4Sth   St..  Cliic^o.   III. 

Levy,  Edward  S.,  Rabbi,  United  Hebrew  Congregation,  920  N.  6th  St., 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Levy,  Felix  A.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Emanuel,  561  Melrose  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Levy  J.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Rodeph  Shalom.  l.VJU  Don- 
niston  Ave.,  E.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Levy,  M.  S.,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  1225  O'Farrell  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lewinthal,  Isidore,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Ohavai  Sholom,  100  20th 
Ave.,  S.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Liknaitz,  David  L.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  6th  and  Osage 
Sts.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Loewenberg,  William,  Rabbi,  Temple  Israel,  60  E.  Fayette  St.,  Uniontown, 
Pa. 

Lovitcli.  Meyer.  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Israel,   1410  Broadway,  Paducah,  Ivy. 

Lowenstein,  Solomon,  C.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Superintendent  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum,  137th  St.,  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Lyons,  Alexander.  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Elohim,  526  8th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Machol,  M.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  emeritus,  Congregation  Anshe  Chesed,  7112 
Hough  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Magnus,  Judah  Leon,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Yeshurun,  23  Sut- 
ton  rlace,  New  York. 

Mannheimer,  Eugene,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  201  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mannheimer,  Leo,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  282  Broad- 
way, Paterson,  N.  J. 

Marcuson,   Isaac   E.,    B.L.,   Rabbi,    Congregation   Beth    Elohim.    Charleston, 

S/~i 
.    C. 

Margolis,  Elias,  Rabbi,  550  W.  144th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Marks,  Samuel,  Rabbi,  Temple  Beth-El,  114  W.  Quincy  St.,  San  Antonio, 

Tex. 

Marx,   David,   B.L.,   Rabbi,   Congregation   Hebrew   Benevolent,   354    Wash- 
ington St..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mayer,  Eli,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Rodeph  Shalom,  2247  N.   16th  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mayer,  Harry  H.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Temple  B'nai  Jehudah,  2600  E.  28th    St.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mendes,  F.  de  Sola,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  West  End  Synagogue,   154  W.  82d  St., 

New  York  City. 
Mendoza,  Louis  D..  B.A..  Rabbi,  Congregation  Ohev  Sholom.  :>   Raloiuli   Sq. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Merritt,   Max,    J.,   B.A.,   Rabbi,    Congregation   B'ne   Israel,   417    First    St.. 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Messing,   Abraham   J.,   Jr.,   B.A.,   Rabbi,      Congregation      B'rith      Sholom, 

Springfield,  111.,  602  N.  Main  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Messing,    Aaron    J.,    Ph.D.,    Rabbi    emeritus,    Congregation    B'nai    Sholom, 

Temple  Israel,  453.'}  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Me--in-_.    Henry    -I.,    Rabbi    emeritus.    United     Hebrew    Congregation.    4439 

Delmar  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Messing,  Mayer,  Rabbi  emeritus,  Indianapolis  Hebrew   Congregation,  527 

E.  llth  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Meyer,  Julius  H.,  B.A.,  Rabbi.  93330  N.  LsiSa.lh-  Si..  i  hfcago,   111. 
Meyer,  Martin  A.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Emanu-Kl.   2109    Maker   St.,   San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Mielziner,    Jacob,    M.A.,    Rabbi,      Congregation      Sh'erith      Israel-Ahabath 

Achim,  519  Prospect  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Miller,  Julian   H.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Mizpah  Congregation,  626  McCallie  Ave., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Morgenstern,    Julian.    Ph.D..    Rabbi,      Professor,      Hebrew    I'liion    (  olh^e. 

3449  Halhvood  Place,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Moses,   Alfred  G.,   B.   A.,  Rabbi,   Congregation    Sliaari    Shoniavini.    Govern- 
ment  and   Warren   Sts.,   Mobile,   Ala. 
Moses.    |si;>c   S..    K-'.bbi,   Aliavatli   Cliesed   Shaar   H-ishnnnmm   Con^n'.iMtion. 

222  E.  61st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Xeumark,    David,    Pli.D.,    Rabbi,    Professor,    Hebrew   Union    College,    "The 

Columbia,"  Winslow  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Newfield,  Morris,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Emanu-El,  2150  S.   16th  St., 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Newman,   Julius,   Rabbi,   Moses   Montefiore   Congregation,    1522    Rockwell 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Nieto,    Ja'cob,    Rabbi,    Congregation    Sherith    Israel,    3933    Clay    St.,    San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Nott,  M.,  Rabbi,  Congregation,  Beth  Israel,  416  W.  Hemlock  St.,  Hazelton, 

Pa. 

Peiser,  Simon,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Assistant  Superintendent  Jewish  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Cleveland,  O.,  5000  Woodlawn  Ave. 
Philips  n.     David,    B.A.,    D.D.,    Rabin.     Congregation     Hene     Israel.     .'5947 

Beechwood  Ave.,  Rose  Hill,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Philo,  Isadore  C.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Mansfield  Hebrew,    105   S.  Balscl 

St.,  Akron,  O. 

Raisin,  Jacob  S.,  Ph.D.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  1345  54th  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Raisin,   Max,   B.A.,   Congregation   Beth   Israel,   P.   O.   Box   243,   Meridian, 

Miss. 
Rappaport,  Julius,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth>El,  2128  Crystal  St..  (  lii.-a-... 

111. 
Ranch,  Joseph.   M.A..  Rabbi.   Ml.  Sinai  Congregation,  Box  287,  Sioux   rity. 

la. 
Reichler,  Max.  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Ohel  Jacob,   1112   Forrest  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Rhine,  Abraham,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  House  of  Israel.  :'.  i:>   \V. 

Grand  Ave.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Rosenau,  William,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Oheb  Shalom,   1515  Eutaw 

Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rosenbaum,  David,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth  Israel,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Rosenthal,   Frank   L..  Rabbi,  Congregation   B'nai    Israel.    122.")   Second    Ave., 

Columbus,  Ga. 
Rosenthal,   Isidore,   B.A.,   Rabbi,   Congregation   Shaari   Shomayim,    138   E. 

Clay  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rosemvasser,    Herman,    A.M.,     Rabbi.     Congregation     B'nai     Israel.     Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
Rotlistein,  Leonard  J.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Gemiluth  Hassodim,  426 

3d  St.,  Alexandria,  La. 
Rubenstein,  C.  A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Har  Sinai.  2.'JK>  > 

Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rypins,  Isaac  L.,  B.L.,  Rabbi,  Mount  Zion  Hebrew  Congregation,  896  Lin- 
coln   Ave..    St.    Paul.   Minn. 
Sadler,  Bernard,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Covenant  of  Peace,  900  Jackson  St., 

Easton,  Pa. 
Sale,  Samuel,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi.  Sliaaretli    Emeth  Congregation.  4010   \V. 

Bell  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salzman,  Marcus,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Brith,  94  W.  Ross  St., 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
Samfield,  Max,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Children  of  Israel,  218  Adams 

Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Schanfarber,    Tobias,    B.A.,    Rabbi,      Congregation      Anshe      Mayriv,    4017 

Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Schlesinger,   Max,   Ph.D.,   Rabbi    emeritus,    Congregation    P.eth    Kir.eth.    .'^34 

Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,   X.   V. 
Schrieber,  Emanuel,  Ph.D.,   Rabbi,   Congregation  Beth-El,   59   X.   61st   St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Schulman,    Samuel,    D.D.,    Rabbi,    Congregation    Beth-El,    55    E.    02(1    St.. 

Xew  York  City. 
Schwarz,  Jacob  D.,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth-El,  115  \V.  Wright  St., 

Pensacola,  Fla. 
Schwarz,  Samuel,  T.M.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,   18th   Ap-dlo 

Aj>  ivtnienS.    F..   5'»tli    St..   Cleveland,   0. 

Sessler,  M.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Emanu-El,  1111  Henry  St.,  Roanoke.   \"a. 
Silber,   Mendel,   B.A.,   M.D.,   Rabbi,    Congregation    Albert,    114    S.    7th    St., 

Albuquerque,  X.  Mex. 
Silberfeld,    Julius,    Rabbi,    B'nai    Abraham    Congregation,    -'Uii    High    St.. 

Newark,  X.  J. 

Silverman,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Emanu-El,  45 .  E.   75th   St..    N.  Y. 
Simon,    Abram,    Ph.D.,    Rabbi,    Washington    Hebrew    Congregation,    2802 

Cathedral   Ave.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
Singer,  Jacob.  M.A..   Rabbi.  Congregation  Beth  Israel.   10.1   \V.  Jackson   St.. 

York.    Pa. 

Solomon,   George,  B.A.,   Rabbi,   Congregation    Mickve    Israel.    1.1  Hi    Drayton 
St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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Solomon,   Michael  (i..   Itabbi.  ( 'ongivgat ion    Kmami-Kl.    Ill    S.    KigiuTon   St.. 

Los  Angeles,  (  al. 

Spiegel.  Adolph.   Rabbi.  \\'.    IP.Mh  St..   New   York. 
Spitz,  M.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  B'nai  El,  Room  1036  Syndicate  Bid-;.. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Stern,    Louis,    Rabbi.    \Vasliington    Hebrew    Congregation,    131.")    ( 'olumbia 

Road,  Washington,  1).  C. 
Stern.   Nathan,   Ph.D.,   Rabbi,  Temple  Beth-Mi.   :>0!>    Public   St..    Providence, 

R.  I. 

Stolz,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Rabbi,  Isaiah  Temple,  4827  Langley  Ave..  (  hica-o.   Ml. 
Stolz,  Joseph  Henry,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi  Temple  of  Israel,  50  Division  St.,  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y. 
Ungerleider,  M.,  Rabbi.  Congregation  B'nai  Abraham,  4:{:r>   Calumet    Ave.. 

Chicago,  111. 
Volmer,   Leon,   B.A.,   Rabbi,   Congregation   B'nai   Yeshurun,    1508    Lee   St., 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Warsaw,  Isidore,  B.A.,  Rabbi,   Congregation   Rodef  Sholom,   Waco,  Texas. 
Weinstein,  Aaron  L.,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Beth-El,  1230  Porter  St., 

Helena,  Ark. 
Weiss,   Harry,   15. A..   llabbi.  (  on^rei^il  ion   Beth    Israel,  4.~>4   New   St..   Maeon, 

Ga. 
Willner,    Wolff,    B.A.,    M.A.,    Rabbi,    Congregation    Adath    Jeshurun,    1109 

Hamilton  St.,  Houston,  Texas. 
Wise,   Jonah    B.,    B.A.,    Rabbi,   Congregation    Beth    Israel,    700    Davis   St.,     . 

Portland,  Ore. 
Wise,  Stephen  S.,   D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi,  The  Free  Synagogue,  2H  W.  00th  St., 

New  York. 
\Vitt,  Louis,  B.A.,  Congregation  B'nai  Israel,  1022  W.  6th  St.,  Little  Rock, 

Ark. 

Wolf,  Horace  J.,  M.A.,  Rabbi,  Congregation  Berith  Kodesh,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 
Wol/eiistein.  Sanmel..  Ph.D.,  Habbi,  Superintendent,  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Wolsey,  Louis,  B.A.,   Rabbi,  Congregation  An  she   Chesed,   Garfield   Apart- 
ments, Cleveland.  O. 
Yudelson,  Albert  B.,  M.D.,  Rabbi,  South  Side  Hebrew  Congregation,  4539 

Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Zepin,  George,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Director,  Department  of  Synagogue  and  School 

Extension,  U.  A.  H.  C..  !)0  Carew  Bldg.,  5th  and  X'inc  Sts..  (  incinii  it  i. 

Ohio. 
Zielonka,  Martin,  B.A.,  Rabbi,  Temple  Mt.  Sinai.    Hox   SIT.    Kl    Paso.  Tex, 
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